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EDITORIAL 


Psychological journals are in the dilemma of 
serving two functions: the older purpose of a 
forum of broad communication and discussion, 
and the ever-growing function of a research 
repository*for experimental findings. The assump- 
tion in the first purpose is that the journal has 
readers who regard it as their medium for the 
exchange of ideas. Two forces, however, are 
destroying this journal function. Increasing spe- 
cialization of knowledge means that whole areas 
of research investigation in a broad field are of 
only peripheral concern to research workers 
absorbed in their own subarea. And research out- 
put is growing at a faster rate than journal space, 
so research reporting becomes increasingly cryptic 
and technical and of ready comprehension only 
to the initiates of a given ingroup. The logical 
development of this trend is the demise of 
journals as journals and the publication of an 
annotated bibliography with microfilm cards con- 
taining the essence of the experiment available 
on request to interested researchers. Problems of 
information storage and retrieval are in fact 
receiving careful study, and the APA is cur- 
rently conducting its own investigation of the 
communication and storage of scientific informa- 
tion under a National Science Foundation grant. 

In a scientifc area in which there is a standard 
nomenclature and in which the operational defini- 
tions of concepts are widely accepted, the move- 
ment toward codification, storage, and retrieval 
with use of electronic devices is irresistible. In 
the area of abnormal psychology. personality 
dynamics, and social functions covered hy o 
journal, we are affected by the general = 
but less strongly and very unevenly. Some sub- 
fields covered by the Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology lend themselves fairly readily 
to codified reporting and to standardized pro- 
cedures, Other areas, however, are more ap- 
propriately served by a journal of discussion 
which permits the development of the rationale 
for an attack upon a problem, interpretative 
consideration of findings, and theoretical specula- 
tion, Recognition of the varied content and ap- 
proaches in our domain means, then, a set of 
multiple criteria. It would be premature to have 
as our goal research articles which are one step 
rom retrieval through microcards. On the 
other hand, the page allocation from the ATA 
based upon cost figures sets immediate i S 
upon the amount of discussion in the journal. fa 

Are there any changes in policy which shou 
be inaugurated with a new administration of 


away f 


“and social psychology: 


JASP which might improve the character of the 
compromises necessary to serve the dual func- 
tions of concise research reporting and broad 
communication needs? It would seem the better 
part of wisdom to follow the policies of the past 
editor whose stewardship of the journal during 
the past 6 years has done so much to raise the 
standards of research reporting and whose prodi- 
gious efforts and superb judgment have made the 
JASP such a prestigeful journal. Nevertheless, 
new problems arise and old problems are often 
interpreted in a different frame of reference by 
a new editor so that modifications in policy are 
almost inevitable. Moreover, it may be possible 
within the framework already established to 
clarify objectives and effect some changes in 
practice. For example, though the policy of the 
journal has been one of accepting theoretical 
and research articles, the image of the journal is 
that of a periodical devoted to research report- 
ing. This image means that very few theoretical 
articles are in fact submitted. To break this 
closed circuit and to change the image we need 
to publish more theoretical articles even if they 
do not represent tight, formal systems. With the 
space pressures we face, something will have to 
be sacrificed in the process. The sacrifice may 
have to be in articles of a purely methodological 
sort. Methodology may have to appear merely 
as part of the procedure section of a substantive 
article. Similarly, the development of measures 
of personality assessment may have to be pub- 
lished elsewhere. And we may also have to give 
little space to what Don Hebb calls “porcupine 
research’ —the reporting of minute variations of 
some older finding which contributes nothing of 
a theoretical nature. The availability of a tech- 
nology does not justify the ringing of all the 
changes it makes possible. And we will also have to 
scrutinize studies which either in experimental 
and sample design or in clarity, of findings are 
in the nature of pilot pieces of research and 
which should be followed by further experimenta- 
tion before publication. This is, of course, not 
new policy but a reminder to the present editors 
of important old policy. 

In: general the JASP accepts papers of three 
types which make contributions to abnormal 
theoretical articles which 
are systematic or formal in nature, reports of 
research, and case studies. Research reports can 
deal either with empirical studies or with hy- 
pothesis testing experiments. Empirical studies 
should go either wide or deep and have implica- 
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tions for psychological theory. Hypothesis testing 
studies can be less extensive in their coverage 
but should indicate where the hypotheses came 
from and how they are derived. 

An established policy which will be maintained 
is the use of two basic criteria in the evaluation 
of research papers. A research report may 
qualify for publication because it represents a 
dependable contribution to existing knowledge 
through the soundness of its design and the 
clarity and reliability of its findings. Or it may 
be acceptable, even though not definitive in its 
results, because it opens up a new and promising 
area of research. The person who blazes a trail 
should not necessarily be asked to make it a 
paved highway. 

Since the JASP does not have to face im- 
mediate conversion to annotated titles and micro- 
cards, our editorial policy will not move toward 
standardization of writing style in an effort to 
reach desirable standards of clear and rigorous 
presentation. A journal in which all articles might 
have been written by the same author may lose 
as much in reader interest as it gains in ready 
reporting. It is possible that if we were to read 
more and write less, we would not slow down 
the advance of knowledge. 

Authors at the present time are under such 
constraints of brevity and of stylized communica- 
tion that they often lose their readers early in 
their presentation. They are urged. therefore, to 
consider as their audience a broader public of 
psychologists than their own immediate disciples. 
One minor step which they should take is to 
reduce the use of private code letters for des- 
ignating concepts, groups, and experimental 
manipulations. 

The JASP has a special problem in that many 
of the studies it reports are concerned with dif- 
ferences between various groups characterized 
by differing psychological attributes, It is curious 


that the logic of sampling has often been re- 


stricted in psychological research to large scale 
surveys. Many other investigations which at- 
tempt to generalize about differences between 
populations also need to deal with the sampling 
problem in their research design, The ignoring 
of the problem is due in part to the persistence 
of the layman’s notion that any handful of people 
or observations is truly representative; in part 
to the practical difficulties of obtaining either 
representative or matched samples, and in part to 
the theoretical difficulties created by the need 
to define the universes from which samples are 
desired (e.g., schizophrenics, character disorders, 
etc.). It would impede progress if we were to 
insist upon rigorous sampling in many areas in 
which the limitations upon the investigator pre- 
clude such procedures. Nevertheless, the investi- 
gator should be aware of the problem and should 
take steps to avoid some of the pitfalls of selec- 
tive bias. Moreover, he should be careful that 
his generalization of findings does not run ahead 
of his research design. 

With this issue, the JAS? moves into monthly 
publication. The page allotment for the year will 
not be increased, but the monthly form of pub- 
lication makes it easier for the APA Central 
Office and the printer to cut down on the produc- 
tion lag which has plagued the journal for the 
past year. 

An editorial enterprise of the magnitude of 
the JASP must call upon the cooperation of 
many scholars in the field both as members of 
the editorial board and as special reviewers. The 
incoming editor has drawn heavily upon such 
help and is already indebted to a long list of 
consultants and reviewers. Finally, mention should 
be made of the patience of the authors who 
generally would prefer to leave the verdict of 
the merit of their articles to history rather than 
to the heavy blue pencil and rejection bias of a 
fallible editor. 


Ss 


DANIEL KATZ 


so ———— 
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A STRUCTURONOMIC CONCEPTION OF BEHAVIOR: 
INDIVIDUAL AND COLLECTIVE 


I. STRUCTURAL THEORY AND THE MASTER PROBLEM OF 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY * 


FLOYD H. ALLPORT ? 


Syracuse 


It is probably unwise to regard any broad 
problem of science as a subject that can be 
irrevocably closed. Though the past is strewn 
with errors we have learned to discard, there 
is always the chance that somewhere along 
the way certain significant but controversial 
issues have, like sleeping dogs, been merely 
allowed to lie. Sooner or later these issues may 
tise again to challenge us. There is one such 
question which, though it has been bypassed 
and largely forgotten in the main trend of 
social thinking, has never been laid aside so 
far as the writer is concerned. 


Group versus ĪNDIVIDUAL AGENCY: 
SEMANTIC AND LOGICAL CoNFUSIONS 


The story began for the writer on the day 
when Hugo Miinsterberg assigned to him as a 
problem for his doctoral dissertation the in- 
vestigation of the possible “influence of the 
group upon the mental processes of the in- 
dividual.” The exact details of this investiga- 
tion, which were carried out in due course, 
are not important in the present context; but 
that such an influence was unmistakably 
shown, that it was measurable, that the results 
have been confirmed by others, and finally 
that a “group” influence has been taken for 


1 Editor’s Note. As originally written, this critique 
of systems of social psychology included a struc- 
turally oriented examination, also, of network 
theories, open systems, and theory of social roles. 
A second article, continuing this series in the journal, 
will take a different course and will proceed more 
with the exposition and testing of the 
writer's theory of event-structure, the collective 
aspects of which are foreshadowed in the present 
analysis. 

2Grateful acknowledgement is made to the ad- 
ministrative officers of Syracuse University for fi- 
nancial assistance in the preparation of this article. 

The author is now Professor of Social and Political 
Psychology Emeritus of Syracuse University. 


University 


granted as the basis for so many social 
theories, are facts which have posed for the 
writer a searching question. In what terms 
should the “social influence” actually be 
understood and explained? 

There had been much writing upon the sub- 
ject in an earlier day that seemed nebulous. 
The older theorists were often inclined toward 
a heavyhanded social determinism. In some 
instances they hypostatized a plane of “collec- 
tive reality” quite distinct from the plane of 
the individuals. One recalls the superindividual 
doctrine of Durkheim, and at a later date the 
cultural determinism and “superorganic” theo- 
ries of Kroeber and other anthropologists, 
There was also Le Bon’s crowd consciousness 
and the “crowd mind,” and Ross’ “planes and 
currents” in a society. From a somewhat dif- 
ferent point of view we had the old “social 
organism” metaphor, elaborated in modern 
times by Spencer and others, as well as the 
“group mind” concept of McDougall. Though 
strangely endowed with human qualities, the 
“collective” reality in most of these theories 
was nevertheless supposed to be above the 
individuals and somehow to control or direct 
their actions. 

With respect to everyday parlance that is 
still current even among social scientists, it 
has seemed to the writer that there is also 
something unfortunate in the practice of 
employing psychological (that is, individually 
oriented) concepts as personifications applying 
to groups. If, for example, it is said that a 
“group convenes,” “thinks,” “feels,” “de- 
cides,” “achieves solidarity,” “becomes organ- 
ized,” “legislates,” or “adjourns,” either the 
expression is a tautology, a borrowing for the 
group of a term that has meaning only at the 
level of the individual organism, or else it 
refers to some kind of “concerted doing” 
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performed by an alleged agent for which we 
can find no unique referent. An individual can 
be said to “think” or “feel”; but to say that 
a group does these things has no ascertainable 
meaning beyond saying that so many individ- 
uals do them, On the other hand, an individual 
can walk into a room with others and sit 
down with them, he can arrange to do certain 
things with them, and he may answer “Aye” 
when his name is called in order to express 
his agreement. But the individual does not 
“convene,” “become organized,” “legislate,” 
or “achieve solidarity.” Such expressions have 
meaning only as designations of action at the 
“group” level. But here we run into a dif- 
ficulty. No matter how closely we look, we 
can never actually experience any group agent 
who is performing such actions. If we point 
to, or try to touch, the group, we are doing 
nothing that can be distinguished from point- 
ing to or touching individuals. Hence we must 
realize either that the description we give of 
the act makes it appropriate for in 
(but only figurative for a group), or 
it is appropriate for groups, but whe: 
allude to any particular group tha 
We are using a term (and concept) 
no unambiguously denotable referen 
latter case the group as such, if it exists at 
all, must be always an unencounterable “some- 
thing of which we have no direct or sensible 
evidence. We have “constructed” a Su 
nondenotational, group concept out = 
plurum of experiences of elements (indi 4 
uals) each of whom separate] ndivid- 
actually encountered, ` eY, can he 
his sort of u 
reflect a vaguen 
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that so long as we get useful results out of 
“group action” there is no real need to define 
it. This, of course, is a legitimate position, 
since the choice of methods and problems 15 
always likely to be in part a matter of me 
dividual values. Such a view, however, is dif- 
ferent from the evaluation here implied, and 
if the reader should happen to hold strongly 
to the opinion expressed above, he would 
probably find the present article pointless and 
might do well to lay it aside. For the con- 
viction here expressed is that in using lan- 
guage to refer to “social” action it is iM 
portant to know what we mean. set 
A social scientist or a social psycholog!’ 
who has been prone to the usage we E 
criticizing might reply that he certainly know 
what že means. He uses such terms, he mat 
say, only as convenient “fictions.” T6 es: 
example, we had to observe (and go throws : 
a statement of) all the hundreds of acts 
individuals which are involved in a piece : 
legislation, we should never get anywher h 
the social scene, We can sum it all up i A 
great economy by saying “Congress : 
lates. Is this not, he might ask, the yor. 
Scientists work? The physicist cannot or ao 
atoms directly. He sets up the concep 
atom as a useful “construct” inferab nell 
results” or from other forms of ac pie 
hi oe way the molar concepts of natr 
Psychology are hypothetical ©° al 
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niques whatever that had revealed to him 
(through a chain of observable physical hap- 
penings) encounters with “atoms,” that he 
had first known, by direct or indirect en- 
counter, only electrons, protons, and neutrons, 
and their behavior, and that he had then 
proceeded to construct the atom conceptually 
out of these particles? These assumptions, 
which might have justified the social scientist’s 
analogy, are all contrary to the actual se- 
quence of discoveries in the physical science. 
The psychologist, similarly, does not construct 
the learning phenomenon, in the first instance, 
out of neurons and their properties; he begins 
by the molar observation of “the rat” and its 
Macroscopically observed movements. In both 
of these cases observation of what happens 
properly begins at a level which is at the time 
available to denotational (that is, encounter- 
ing) procedures. 

The word “Congress,” in contradistinction 
to these instances, has actual denotational ref- 
erence only at a step that is lower down in 
the natural hierarchy than the level to which 
it is presumed to refer. Its referent is en- 
counterable only at the level of individuals 
and their actions. Ought we not, therefore, to 
Observe the acts of the individuals and base 
our generalizations upon ¢hem (that is, upon 
the experiences actually obtained from the 
phenomenon through our senses) rather than 
attempt to describe what Congress is said to 
do? If we were to set ourselves to study 
Congress and “its” actions, would we not be 
starting our investigation by choosing as its 
object something that cannot check us to tell 
us whether, in experiencing it, we are actually 
experiencing something, and that cannot tell 
us where this “something” leaves off and some 
other object begins? How, with such criteria 
omitted at the very start, could it be claimed 
that the social sciences are empirical? * 


3 A social scientist might reply that it is only the 
accident of our “smaller” size relative to the group 
that renders the group, unlike the objects of the 
physicist and psychologist, incapable of encounter as 
such, If we had much duller senses, or were far out 
in space looking down, the “group” would then 
appear “as an object” and would be available de- 
notationally for experiments, just as the “atom” now 
is. Though the logic of this argument seems sound, 
it really betrays its originator. For the group as 
then experienced would certainly not be the group 


Tue ĪNDIVIDUALISTIC POSITION: ATTACK ON 
“Group FALLACIES”—THE 
Socrotocists’ REPLY 


It was near the beginning of such reflections 
that the writer decided to make a clean sweep, 
and concluded that although the individual 
behaves differently in a “group” than when 
alone, this fact offered no evidence of the 
existence of a “social” as distinct from an 
“individual” entity. The explanation of the 
so-called social influence lay only in the psy- 
chology of the individual as he operated in 
situations with others. The writer (1924b) 
presented this viewpoint systematically in his 
Social Psychology and followed it with numer- 
ous theoretical and experimental studies ex- 
tending the same thought to such topics as 
conformity, customs, culture, public opinion, 
political organization, and collective action 
generally (Allport, 1924a, 1924b, 1927a, 
1927b, 1933, 1934a, 1934b, 1937, 1939, 1940, 
1942; Allport & Hartman, 1924, 1931). His 
Institutional Behavior (1933) documented, in 
addition, the psychological and ethical con- 
sequences of the indiscriminate use of group 
and institutional fictions in collective or social 
living. This program of “debunking” socio- 
deterministic conceptions made up in vigor all 
that it lacked in tact. 

On the scenes that followed, the writer 
would like to draw the curtain. To say the 
least, it was scarcely a love feast. Some stoutly 
denied that sociologists were to any serious 
extent guilty of such a confusion of language 
as the writer had charged. The usual reaction 
seemed to be that it was only a matter of 
figurative or terminological convenience, and 
that of course they did not mean any of 
these terms literally. The implication was that 
in using group-agency terminology they knew 
exactly what they were talking about, or else 
that no one should require a phenomenon so 
familiar as a “group” or “group action” to 
be further defined; but if they were pressed 
for a statement, they could readily translate 


phenomenon as the social scientist now conceives and 
studies it. The hope of a useful theoretical or practical 
approach to the social scene would scem to lie rather 
in our ability to construct some sort of model that 
will show both the individual and the collective 
levels simultaneously—that will describe, in other 
words, how the latter is made up of the former. 
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these matters into language that would satisfy 
the most meticulous. A more deliberate an- 
swer was that although some sociologists 
might have erred through the “group fallacy” 
in borrowing the psychologists’ terms to apply 
to collective entities, their error was only skin 
deep. It was due to their slowness in develop- 
ing a proper vocabulary for group reference. 
In the course of time they would be able to 
devise their own terminology and the problem 
would disappear. 

Still others, like the psychologist Asch 
(1952b), maintained that although it was 
true that “group facts” have their foundation 
in “individual facts,” and group conscious- 
ness, group purposes, and group goals are 
found only in individuals, “social fields” must 
be recognized as existing cognitively within 
the individual. Even if the group is not a 
separate entity, the fact that the individual 
often conceives it as such makes all the 
difference in his behavior.* To sociologists in 
general it did not seem that the writer's 
program of ascribing all causality to individual 
motivation could provide much enlightenment 
concerning social control, social institutions. 
culture, or similar topics which were their own 
primary interests. 


DEFINING THE ISSUE 

The writer readily concedes that in 1924 
he did not realize the full implications of the 
problem. He was worrying only about the 
personification involved in the “group mind” 
and about the usage that he called the “in- 
stitutional fallacy,” when he should have been 
worrying also about groups and institutions 
themselves. That is to say, he should have 
been trying to examine and learn what sort 
of reality the referents of these words might 
actually have. Regardless of the adequacy of 
their own conceptual equinment. in doubting 
that the writer’s treatment of social psychol- 
ogy as a purely “individual” discipline could 
solve their problem sociologists certainly had 
a point. One can, of course, discount as il- 

* This position, though relevant to the problem of 
the group and individual in the broader sense, was 
not a definitive answer to the question of whether 
or in what sense, a “group” really exists. Nor did 
it render any less appropriate the attack upon 


terminological laxity and confusion which the writer 
was making. 
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logical the familiar argument that because 
individuals behave in a crowd as they would 
not behave alone. the crowd is therefore a 
mental entity that “embraces” or “descends 
upon” its members. But even if we got rid 
of the crowd mind, the problem of describing 
the differential of crowd-like behavior, that 
is, the phenomenon of a crowd as such, would 
remain. Granting that the individual is the 
only referent to which the terms of psychology 
can be applied, there remains the problem of 
stating in unambiguous terms, and not merely 
for this collectivity or that, but for collectivl- 
ties in general, just what is occurring in the 
phenomena to which we allude when we say 
that the group “has solidarity,” “is organized, 
“decides,” or “controls its members.” 

Though such expressions cannot lead us t0 
an unambiguous referent for the term 
“group.” nor can they themselves be useful 
starting points for an empirically oriented ine 
vestigation, one cannot for a moment deny 
that certain sets of happenings referred to by 
these terms do occur. Such happenings are 
important in social science and in daily Le 
It is also clear that an individual determin!’ 
who, in describing the individual as the agen 
isolates him from acting “collectively” ge 
others, will be equally unable to cope wit 
them. 

But unfortunately these realizations at ont 
place us in a dilemma. Granted that tere 
realities that can be seen only by INOKE i 
individuals as such, and also realities that € 


hen 

be experienced or demonstrated only thes? 
individuals are taken together, how can A 
as thé 


realities, in both cases, be stated in tern 
are explicit, clear, and general? If we cal 
be anthropomorphic in referring to groups 
fear of running into a group tautology {í 
fallacy, how then can we describe them sai 
thoroughgoing individual causality and an 
determinisms are either inadequate or illog! 
what then is left? What sort of aapna de- 
be invoked? Or, if these two antithetica . 
terminants are to be combined, who si 
vide the magic formula by which it 1$ 
done? ‘seu pe 
Nothing that has been said above § 10 i 
construed as a lessening of the need fo 
tion of this problem. We are merely 
out the difficulties. It is not concede 
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social scientists’ intent in the use of group 
fictions has been trivial, or that such fictions 
were used “merely” for convenience. or that 
the remedy could have lain in a mere change 
of terminology. Suppose we had gotten rid of 
the group fallacy by refusing to assign to the 
group any of the terms of description that 
belong to individuals. Our logic would then 
have become impeccable; but of what would 
our discourse have consisted? What are social 
phenomena if they are not the behaviors of 
individuals? Or, if social realities are entirely 
composed of individual actions, is there some 
way of describing and aggregating the latter, 
not before realized, that will hold the key to 
the statement of both realities simultaneously 
and without personification, tautology, or hy- 
Postatized agency? This is the difficult ques- 
tion by which sociologists and social psychol- 
ogists inevitably would have been faced had 
they given up their use of fictions: and it is 
a question which, in the writer’s judgment, 
they were not prepared to answer. It was not 
merely that they did not have the right words 
for their concepts: the concepts themselves 
were lacking. 

And this issue still remains as unfinished 
business, In spite of advances in many areas 
of social psychology and the social sciences, 
we are still faced. if we view the situation 
candidly, with the realization that our theories 
of social causality, and of the relation of 
action at the “societal” level to what we 
recognize as the acts of individuals, are far 
from adequate either in denotation or ex- 
planatory significance. Again, the writer has 
no quarrel with those who do not think a 
methodological housecleaning in these respects 
is necessary, those who believe that it is pos- 
sible to achieve useful results through in- 
dividuals in groups without facing such ap- 
parently unanswerable questions. He would 
only state his opinion that unless we are to 
be content with good works alone, unless we 
are willing to accept the bankruptcy of the 
social sciences as empirical disciplines that are 
also denotational, we must try to discover 
some more satisfactory paradigm for “the 
group and the individual.” Some way must 
be found to describe in general terms that 
layout of conditions surrounding and involv- 
ing individuals which we have called “the 


group,” and to formulate, in the precise yet 


universal manner of science, what actually 
goes on in the situation we call “collective” 
action. In this broader sense the problem of 
the individual and the group is really the 
“master problem” of social psychology. 

The present article and one to follow in a 
later issue are intended as a contribution to 
the solution of this problem. In this article 
an attempt will be made to trace some of the 
major developments that have occurred with 
respect to it in contemporary systems of social 
psychology. Every system, of course, has had 
to make some kind of terms with it. if only 
by implication. The reader’s indulgence is 
asked for the recital of theories that may be 
already familiar, a procedure rendered un- 
avoidable by the need of showing the specific 
ways in which their authors have dealt with 
the problem.* To these synopses of the theo- 
ries there will be added in most cases a critical 
commentary by the present writer, prepared 
mainly with its following orientation. In two 
previous publications the writer (1954, 1955) 
has offered preliminary conceptualizations of 
the “patterned” or “articulated” aspect of 
phenomena, a model which he has hypothe- 
sized as being general and therefore as un- 
derlying integrated behavior both in the lone 
individual and in collective aggregates. He 
now believes that the formulations of the 
group-individual relationship that are to be 
found in the schools of modern social psy- 
chology will, if analyzed, reveal in latent form 
some of the outlines of this same structural 
pattern; or, if they are lacking, then by 
restating .of the theory in such a manner as 
to take them into account its validity and 
usefulness can be enhanced, Tt would follow 
that if. in the working through of these sys- 
tems, a further endeavor is made to reveal 
such “structural” strands and to reinterpret 
or extend the ideas which they involve, ad- 
ditional light might be thrown upon the prob- 


5 For additional statements of the group-individual 
problem and its modern setting see Doob (1952) and 
the very thoughtful chapter on “An Introduction to 
Group Theory” in Asch (1952b), (See also Allport, 
1942, 1961.) The latter reference contains further 
suggestions on the logic of the problem of collective 
reality. We shall not here attempt any statement of 
the extensive earlier literature. s 
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lem in hand. Through his critique of the 
theories and certain other added sections the 
writer has endeavored to do just this. 


PHILOSOPHICAL APPROACHES—COGNITIVE 
VIEWPOINTS—ATTEMPT AT A 
GESTALT SYNTHESIS 


The impetus toward group reification at 
the time the writer began his work, though 
not productive of formal models, had already 
acquired a philosophical underpinning. There 
was developing a background of superorganic 
theory in cultural anthropology, as well as a 
doctrine of “emergent evolution” in biology. 
“Supersummation” and “holistic properties” 
were added by gestalt psychology. All these 
ideas, if not already at the social level, could 
be readily extrapolated to it. As time went on, 
the phenomenological tendencies of the con- 
figurational psychologists had to be reckoned 
with. Though the writer had collected the 
“social introspections” of his subjects in his 
experiments on “group influence,” there were 
those who felt, as Asch did, that the com- 
parative neglect of the way the individual was 
perceiving the particular situation he was in 
had stood in the way of a full investigation of 
the group phenomenon. The “distortion ef- 
fects” elicited in group experiments by Asch 
(1952a) could be cited as evidence of the 
“pressure” of the judgments of the group 
upon the cognitions of the individual. In such 
phenomena the manner in which the subject 
is perceiving the reactions of those about him 
is all-important, 


The gestalt position, in conformity with 


Koffka (1935) and as stated more recently by 
Asch (1952b), can be summarized as follows: 


The concepts both of the individual and the 
group are necessar 


e two go hand in 
ons have their ex- 
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trine of the relationship between the levels. 
Macroscopically described phenomena express 
a reality no less genuine than, but totally 
different from, the reality of the same en- 
semble microscopically viewed." 

Though the philosophical and gestalt ap- 
proaches were broadly conceived, their focus 
proved too indefinite for our problem. As for 
the cultural and biological holistic theories, t 
was hard to know just what a “superorganic 
entity is, or what it is that “emerges’ as the 
reality at a higher level. Since it seemed to 
be conceded that consciousness, purposes, and 
values exist only in individuals, we are at @ 
loss to understand what kind of transphe- 
nonomenological existence or “macroscopic 
whole-character” the group whole may have 
to the cognitive experiences of its members 
(the parts). Even though we can agree that 
the whole is more than the sum of the parts, 
no one has been able to state in terms that are 
both denotational and general just what this 
“more than” or “different from” may be. We 
cannot expect this situation, however, tO 
trouble a phenomenological theorist t00 
greatly, since for him the property of denot- 
ability is not a uniquely significant criterion 
of reality. 


EARLY Group INFLUENCE ExprRIMENTS~ 
FRAME OF REFERENCE, SoctaL Norm, AND 
REFERENCE Group 


By 1924 the writer had published the 1°- 
sults of the experiment assigned to him 
Münsterberg. It should be stated that in thes? 
investigations, in the “together” sessions, t” 
subjects did not communicate. They 5? 
around a table in groups of from three to 
five, working independently, each individu” 
having his own set of materials for the taan 
in hand. From this work the following 8°” 


® Asch (1952b, pp. 265-267) makes some pertinent 
comments on the fact that many group (that e 
interpersonal) happenings that are significant mule? 
lives of individuals are happenings between a 
persons and lie outside the immediate knowledge als 
possibility of voluntary control by the indivi ay” 
; “negative, 
inferred method, on the control over individuals y 


seem related to the present writer’s theory of 
tive relations which will be developed later. 
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eralizations were forthcoming. Though these 
findings are here expressed as interpretations 
from data rather than as the data themselves, 
it should be borne in mind that each of them 
was based upon actual quantitative experi- 
ments. 


Working in the presence of others, even though 
there is no direct contact nor communication, estab- 
lishes certain fundamental attitudes. We are con- 
fused and distracted whenever we feel our reaction 
to be at variance with or inferior to the average 
behavior of those about us. In the association process 
we tend to inhibit egocentric trends and personal com- 
plexes. In our thinking we assume a conversational 
attitude, becoming more expansive and less precise. 
And finally, we avoid extremes in passing judgment, 
tending, often unconsciously, toward conformity 
with what we think to be the opinion of those 


about us.? 

It should be stated that there was already some 
experimental background in the literature on group 
influence at the time of the writer’s experiments; 
and in part his findings were confirmations of those 
of earlier investigators, 


One can scarcely examine this record with- 
out a conviction that some kind of theory or 
generalization about “collective influence” is 
called for. For the present purpose attention 
is directed to the final sentence. The reference 
here is to experiments in which the subjects 
(graduate students in psychology) judged the 
degree of pleasantness of odors in a series, 
and the heaviness of a series of weights, in 
both the “social” and “solitary” situation. 
The results showed that in both these tasks 
they made fewer extreme judgments, that is, 
judgments toward either end of the scale, in 
the “together” condition than they did when 
working alone. This phenomenon of group 
convergence was considered by the writer at 
that time to be the indirect result of the adop- 
tion by the individual, when in the group, 
of an attitude to conform. That is, it was 
an evidence of a set, whether conscious or 
otherwise, to avoid the nonconformity to the 
(unknown) judgments of others that would be 
more likely to result from judging the odor 
or the weight to lie at either extreme of the 
scale than it would to result from judging it 
as nearer to the middle. 

Some years later Sherif (1935), working 


7 Allport, F. H., Social psychology, p. 285. Re- 
printed by permission of the publishers, Houghton 
Mifflin and Company. 


under different assumptions, reported a sim- 
ilar finding concerning judgments (together 
and alone) of the extent of the apparent move- 
ment of a stationary point of light in a dark 
room (autokinetic effect). Here, however, the 
judgments of the subjects were spoken aloud. 
Again there was found in the collective situa- 
tion a marked convergence of judgments to- 
ward the central tendency of the subjects’ 
estimates. The convergence effect, moreover, 
was seen to persist when the subjects were 
subsequently tested alone. These findings have 
been interpreted by Sherif and Sherif (1956) 
as due to “an extension into the social field” 
of a psychological principle that operates in 
perception and elsewhere. This is the principle 
that what is experienced by the individual in 
a situation is influenced by “anchorages” in 
some “frame of reference” afforded by that 
situation. Here the frame of reference for 
anchoring the subjects’ judgments (they were 
called in this case “perceptions”) consisted of 
the array of judgments given by the other 
individuals. Sherif’s contribution to the prob- 
lem of group and individual can thus be given 
in approximately the following terms. A 
“frame of reference” is afforded by the situa- 
tion of a reacting or interacting group in 
which the individual participates as a mem- 
ber; and this frame of reference provides an 
“anchorage” for the individual’s perceptions 
(or other activities). Such an anchorage can 
be assumed to be a kind of collective standard 
or “norm” that arises among the individuals 
as a result of their interaction. Since one 
would probably wish to exclude the hypothesis 
of mental telepathy, it seems to be implied in 
Sherif’s logic that the reactions of the others 
must be overt and must be perceived in order 
for the collective standard or norm to arise. 
If they were not perceived, as in the writer’s 
investigation, the effect, as we have seen, 
might be experimentally the same, but we 
would probably not interpret it as due to 
anchorage to a norm. 

Be that as it may, from these and similar 
observations Sherif evolved his impressive 
theory of “social norms,” applying the frame 
of reference principle not only to perceptions 
but to beliefs, to attitudes, and even to overt 
behaviors. As a corollary, one that relates the 
theory usefully to the phenomenon of levels, it 
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was conceived that a social norm, established 
originally by interaction at the overt, societal, 
level, becomes through continual use “in- 
teriorized” as a personal value or ideal of the 
individual himself. 

In view of the fact that this effect was 
actually demonstrable only in the verbalized 
estimates of the (autokinetic) motion and 
not as an actual conscious perception, and 
more particularly since the present writer 
had previously obtained the same sort of 
result without any of the subjects knowing 
the judgments of the others, the hypothesis of 
the establishment in the group of a social 
norm, and especially of the anchoring of the 
perceptions of individuals to that norm, would 
seem overelaborate. That there was here an 
effect produced specifically by coacting with 
others was clear. But for the purpose of 
theorizing about the social realities involved, 
one could wish for a somewhat more parsi- 
monious interpretation. 

As an a fortiori principle, however, the 
theory of social norms has been very useful. 
By its very divergence from the writer’s 
procedure, and by calling the influence in 
question a “norm” or “standard” instead of 
merely a “social influence,” it did focus at- 
tention upon whatever in the situation is 
overt and capable of being conformed to, 


and 
upon the possibility that the character of the 
particular interactive situation (including 


especially the type of group inv 
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identify himself (that is, in which he wished 
to be considered as a member). Status clas- 
sifications aspired to by the individual, to 
take only one instance, were added to “natural 
interest” groups as examples of this sort of 
affiliation. In order to distinguish groups of 
this special identification type, they have been 
called the reference groups of the individual 
concerned. Reference groups, then, are those 
which provide the greatest satisfactions to 
the individual. They are the main anchorage 
for his values and beliefs, and their norms are 
reflected to a large extent in his attitudes, his 
standards, and even in his gencral behavior. 
The concept of reference group affiliation has 
afforded a rationale for much provocative 
research.’ 

Although the social norm and frame of 
reference theory has proved attractive and 
has had some success in predicting behavior in 
collective situations, there are important 
matters bearing upon explanation which it 
leaves unsettled. For example, there is no 
generalized principle, beyond obvious tele- 
ological assumptions, stating what the norm 
represents in the nature of a strategic value 
to the collectivity. We are also not told the 
reason why the individuals conform so faith- 
fully to it. Are group established anchors for 
perception any more effective than any other 
kinds of perceptual frames of reference? 
so, why? Does the norm point only to some 
thing inside the individual, or is it a standard 
which he holds “on behalf” of a group; oF 1 
it implied that there is a distinct group reality 
in which the norm inheres? If the latter, what 
is the nature of that reality? Or again, does 
an individual perceive according to the nor™ 
because he actually believes there is a grouP 
which is imposing the norm on him, or is Pe 
implicitly agreeing, with others, to adopt the 
fiction that a group norm exists, and doing ee 
for the conscious or unconscious purpose ° 


vell 
8 We owe the conce 3 


pt of reference groups, aS inc- 
as the term, to Hyman (1942). For a useful detn 
tion regarding the use of reference groups, Se? ape 
Kelley (1952). Newcomb (1950) has extended ace 
idea by proposing that there are “negative” refet g 
groups. These are the groups with which the a 
dividual wishes not to be identified (“negative re- 
volvement), and whose norms and attitudes he the 
fore rejects or opposes. 
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using such a notion to control his fellow 
group members (as well as himself)? 

The theory is concerned primarily with the 
fact of membership in or identification with a 
group, and with the “obligation” that is im- 
posed (as if by the group) upon the members 
to perceive or act in certain ways. It is pre- 
sumed, of course, that the individuals receive 
certain satisfactions through their member- 
ship, participation, and norm obedience. If 
the individual deviates from the norms and 
persists in doing so, he may find the rewards 
becoming increasingly uncertain and may 
eventually lose his membership in the group. 
In these respects the theory gives us a clue 
to the members’ motivation for conformity 
to the norm. Our complaint, however, is that 
it fails to follow up the implications of the 
clue. Ought we not to consider more carefully 
how the so-called norms arise? Why, for ex- 
ample, did the original or “charter” members 
of a particular group come to espouse just 
these norms in the first place (as the group 
was being formed or thereafter) with the 
result that these particular standards and not 
others became the ones to be continually 
maintained and imposed upon all newcomers 
to this group. We are not so naive as to 
believe in a “group being” that gives them, 
or a “group mind” consensus that legislates 
them. There evidently must be some motiva- 
tions on the part of individuals, motives not 
yet sufficiently explained as to their nature or 
their integrated action, that lead to norm 
creation as well as norm obedience. Let us 
return to, the original experiments and see if 
we can formulate some hypotheses. 


Wuar DID true EARLY Group INFLUENCE 
EXPERIMENTS SHOW? INDICATIONS OF A 
PRIMITIVE Law OF StrucTURING—RE- 

INTERPRETATION OF SOCIAL Norms 


One of the reasons why the earlier experi- 
ments seemed so challenging was that there 
was no good a priori reason to expect the 
results obtained. The groups represented psy- 
chological laboratory sessions, a part of the 
regularly scheduled academic work of the 
leader and the subjects concerned. As thus 
constituted, it is hard to believe that these 
situations imposed any obligation regarding 
ways of perceiving or judging. The norm of 


behavior expected on the part of the subjects 
in psychological work is usually just “to react 
naturally.” Since there seems no other way of 
explaining these results on a group basis we 
are led to infer that, if such a basis did exist, 
it must have been because another (psycho- 
logical) group had somehow arisen, interlaid 
as it were within the experimental groupings, 
just by virtue of the subjects being together 
and acting in one another's presence. There 
were, of course, the further facts that the 
subjects knew one another and that they were 
all doing the same kind of task. Such a hy- 
pothetical, situationally conditioned, group 
we shall suppose is the one within which the 
norm arose. 

Now here we have a choice of at least 
two possible interpretations. Considering 
Sherif’s (1935) experiment, we might first, 
as he seems to have done, conceive that the 
group was in some way established as a kind 
of causally prior condition. And then as the 
members announced their judgments, the norm 
emerged as a kind of estimated average (ar- 
rived at perhaps unconsciously) by each 
member, on the basis of the series of judg- 
ments he had heard expressed. Thus as the 
experiment proceeded, this subjective norm 
began to function psychologi ally as an anchor 
for the subjects’ remaining judgments. The 
group (considered as here effective merely as 
a consensus of judgments) is the independent 
variable; and the direction of influence or 
control goes from it to the several members. 
And we infer that the influence is perceptual 
or cognitive: one’s perceptions or judgments 
are actually modified by the evidence of 
what the others are experiencing. 

This interpretation seems at least consistent 
an an example of alleged g:oup determinism. 
Its chief drawback is that it lacks motivational 
dynamics. Either there is a “group entity” of 
some sort that acts to modify the individuals’ 
reactions (an explanation one would probably 
reject), or the individuals do it themselves. 
If we choose the latter alternative, we are not 
told why they do it. Sherif (1935), of course, 
has said that “the group” has provided 
through the judgments of its members a frame 
of reference, and also, through its central 
tendency, an anchor. But frames of reference 
and anchors are not automatic. They have 
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to be of the individual’s choosing in part at 
least; and we are not told why the individuals 
chose the group frame rather than some other. 
They might have chosen entirely, for example, 
their own earlier run of judgments (adapta- 
tion level), or those of some other single in- 
dividual, or perhaps none at all. Furthermore, 
a direct effect of a social influence upon a 
perception of magnitude (if it is considered 
that the subject’s report does describe an 
actual percept and not merely what he says 
he perceived) would be, as in all such cases, 
difficult to substantiate. There could be group 
effects upon judgments or spoken reactions 
without assuming the imposition of a norm of 
perceiving. 

The second alternative, which in the writer’s 
opinion involves fewer assumptions, is to con- 
sider that the norm (that is, the average of 
the judgments), instead of being a “one-way 
agency” of the group acting upon the in- 
dividual, is circularly involved in the process of 
the formation of the group itself. The “group” 
depends on this norm no less than the norm 
upon the “group.” In this case the (psycholog- 
ical) group, even if it is informal, sporadic, 
and perhaps fortuitous, is regarded as some- 
thing whose formation and “very existence,” 
depends upon the fact that it has a significant 
meaning to the individuals. Figuratively stated, 
it arises as a kind of theater of operations 
for the satisfaction of the individuals’ needs, 
an implementation of their behavioral con- 
tacts, and a medium of their self-expression, 
It affords an opportunity that is generally 
(even if unconsciously) welcomed. It is 
against this background that the meaning of 
obedience to a “group norm” should be 
understood. The norm arises as a standard to 
be adhered to ix that situation for a par- 
ticular reason, This reason is that the relation- 
ship between the conduct ‘which the norm 


a rm is thus 
Imposed upon” (or 
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even afforded to) the individuals by the 
group; it is one of the conditions of the ex- 
istence of the group itself. ; 
Let us canvass this situation in a little 
more detail, using as cases simple instances 
from daily life and the small co-working 
groupings of these earlier experiments. Unless 
there are special circumstances that determine 
otherwise, human beings when they are thrown 
together for any length of time develop sets 
or attitudes toward one another that reflect 
the perceptual realization of one another's 
presence and coactivity. Such sets may be 
scarcely conscious. They may give rise tO 
words, signs, gestures of recognition, or sim- 
ilar “acknowledgments” of the other person; 
or they may remain purely covert. The subtle 
signs of the awareness of such interrelations 
are the most elementary forms of “rewards 
of participation” in such informal, scarcely 
conscious, types of groupings. They come = 
be expected, and in a sense, valued. At ae 
one could say that their complete a 
(that is, complete indifference of others 
us) would probably be disturbing. ia 
The satisfactions of an A in this situatio" 
come (back) to him in his perceptual ren 
tion of the signs (“provisients”) given off K 
B (or by a number of Bs), as A's “cycle ra 
behavior in its course toward “closure A 
comes “tangent” to B’s behavior in the err 
ronment. But we immediately note that ae 
situation is mutual and reciprocal. BAT 
wards, under the usual boundary conditios 
of small groups, also come to him by hee 
of some recognition given him through k 
stimulus afforded by A (or by a number ad 
A’s). When this happens, A and B are Mine 
together.” That is, so long as this siman 4 
lasts they are more likely to stay in on€ ha 
other’s presence or range of stimulation t” 
to separate. If only one of them were tO mie 
or seek this sign of recognition or bonho™ s 
from the other, the situation woul Pe 
“linear,” merely a case of A seeking fy, 
obtaining contact from B, but not B fro™ olf 
There would thus be in the situation 15°” 
no guarantee of the likelihood or the eat 
rence of such contacts. The arrangen 3 
would therefore be momentary and undeph is 
able. But when each of them needs oF oe 
the other, be it ever so slightly or YPS 
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sciously, there arises a predictively operating 
condition that we can call a “collective struc- 
ture.” We are justified in calling it that since 
its parts will not act, dependably and repeti- 
tively through time, alone. Through their 
interdependence the “ensemble” maintains 
that enduringly integrated character that we 
associate with the term structure. 

It should be realized that it is really not 
the individuals as whole organisms, but these 
particular give-and-take behaviors of secking 
and recognition, that can be most clearly said 
to constitute the group (that is, the “group- 
ing”). And what is especially important for 
our purpose is the fact that this structure (A 
to B and B to A) is self-closing or cyclical in 
Character, The give-and-take of two recipro- 
cating individuals, in the manner above de- 
scribed, is a cycle in which the behavior of 
each receives closure from, and is bound 
through reciprocation to, the behavior of the 
other within a collective structure made up 
of the two. . 

In such episodes there is sometimes a special 
facilitating effect that arises because the in- 
dividuals are not fully aware of the whole 
process. Probably neither person realizes in 
any deep or personal way the full extent of 
the other’s involvement (desire for the re- 
wards of the structure); hence the “binding” 
effect of the situation may exist (and exist in 
full force) without either being conscious of 
it. As each person is set to gain or retain 
the rewards from the other and also to pay 
the price of obtaining them by extending his 
own cordiality żo the other, yet as each does 
not realize that the other also is motivated 
in exactly this same way, a state of special 
readiness which might be called “pluralistic 
ingratiation” becomes established. Such a con- 
dition can scarcely fail to be conducive to 
group formation or “group cohesiveness.” In- 
deed we could almost say that the patterning 
of behaviors incident to, or resulting from, 
this binding effect is the group in question.® 


9 When we view human behavior, at either the in- 
dividual or the collective level, in terms of its 
(self-closing) structure, important facts are seen 
which are not evident in the “linear-agent” view 
characteristic of molar stimulus response theory. In 
fact the whole problem of the ongoings and events 
of motivation, perception, and learning tends to take 


Such, we may assume, was the state of 
affairs implicit in the co-working groups em- 
ployed by Sherif (1935) and the present 
writer. One could expect that there was here 
in progress this subtle, perhaps unconscious, 
building up of self-closing structures among 
the individuals. Our earlier discussion of the 
results in this direction was limited to the 
quantitative convergence or conformity shown 
in perceptions or judgments made in the fo- 
gether situation. These results have been con- 
firmed by other investigators. But in addition, 
other types of effects of co-working have been 
noted. Let us examine these to see if they 
also give evidence of the “structuration” ef- 
fect before going on with our explanation of 
how norms arise. 

The writer’s researches (1920, 1924a, 
1924b) included the performance of subjects 
working together, but individually, in small 
groups (as compared with the results of soli- 
tary work) in a number of activities. In one 
set of experiments the subjects did problems 
in multiplication, in another they looked at 
a reversible perspective figure and noted the 
number of fluctuations. Still other sets in- 
cluded the writing of words in free chain as- 
sociation, the responses being later classified 
by the experimenter as personal (that is, 
egocentric) or otherwise. The effect upon 
verbal reasoning was studied by having the 
subjects under the two conditions write brief 
essays on topics suggested by philosophical 
quotations, 

Though some individual differences were 
shown in the results, the effects in general 
were as follows. In all situations in which 
speed and quantity of work (that is, amount 
of energy put forth) was taken as a variable 
more work was done in tho group situation 
than while working alone. More problems were 
multiplied in the group, more reversals of 
perspective in the figure were noted, and more 
words were written in the association lists. 
This phenomenon was called by the writer 

social facilitation.” It was in part a con- 
firmation of the work of earlier investigators. 
Quality of work, which could not always be 
graded objectively, did not seem to improve— 
perhaps the reverse. Errors made in multi- 


on a different “format” and may be seen to exhibit 
a different set of laws. 
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plication problems, possibly through lapse of 
attention, were evidently more disturbing to 
the subject (as suggested by their bunching) 
than when alone; or else the distractions 
leading to the errors were of longer duration 
when others were present. In any case the 
presence of others seemed, to a considerable 
extent, and in one way or another, either 
challenging or preoccupying. Two other effects 
of much interest were noted. In the essays 
there seemed to be a more expansive con- 
versational quality, with less profundity of 
thought, when they were written in the pres- 
ence of others who were also writing on the 
same themes. (This effect, however, should 
be checked by other investigators because of 
small numbers of cases and the possible bias 
of the experimenter’s judgment.) And there 
was in the group condition of the association 
experiments a definite tendency to associate 
(or at least to write down) fewer words that 
were in the context of a “personal” or sub- 
jective train of thinking. 

Though sets toward others in the vicinity 
are subtle and difficult to formulate, it is 
believed that the above summary expresses 
the same general pattern of behavior that 
was seen in the norm and “conformity of 
judgment” experiments. Again there is sug- 
gested an effort to “belong with” or to “come 
to terms with” those around us. And again, 
the fact which is particularly interesting is 
that the situation did not really call for 
such effort. There were no “terms w 
that were required by any overt circ 
However psychologically imperativ 
encies may have been, there w 
ever to suggest to the sub 
were logically called for, In t 
the subjects did not even c 
comparisons whatever of the 
ties or productions were tc 
time or later; and th 
aware of that fact. 

In spite of all 
drive to be “ 


any 
ith others” 
umstances, 
e such tend- 
as nothing what- 
jects that they 
hese experiments 
ommunicate. No 
subjects’ activi- 
be made at that 
e subjects were well 


at one” 


anxiety or a fear) that they might “fall be- 
hind” or “fail to measure up to (their own 
or others’) expectations.” Some of the intro- 
spective reports were to the effect that others 
are writing and I must write too. This in 
crease of energy could be interpreted in vari- 
ous ways; but it does seem, in any case, i 
betoken an effort to adjust one’s performance 
or “articulate” one’s actions to the presence 
or actions of others, or to what one imagines 
the quantitative level of their activity to on 
Even though one might prefer to attribute t - 
socially facilitating effect to unconscious 
rivalry, level of aspiration, or ego feelin 
the inference is still plausible that there rs 
an attempt to adjust in one’s own way, 4 
others; and that this effort actually require 
the existence of some sort of group saber 
A dependable collective situation or ensemb . 
is necessary for the expression of such wee 
of personality; otherwise these characteris 3 
would have neither the milieu nor the s 
ard of judgment needed for their OTe 
and appraisal. In the conversational =o 
siveness of style and the reduction of perso! i 
associations in one’s thought stream, the san 


; a itt 
tendency toward “interstructuring 


others appeared. Here again it seemed on 
though the subject were reacting for sen 
benefit of present and watchful eyes; arë 
though he knew that, though they W 


ch 

i in suc 
present, they were not watching; and i eves 
a fashion as to create the impression 


. pe 
: r 
though those so impressed would s 
giving any evidence of it) that he 1S 


going,” “convivial,” and “fitting-in.” an 
Possibly one could sum all this up pd ’s 
intuitive effort for “security? among ° pat 
fellows, a striving so habitual and deep, net 
it is represented in one’s unconscious ÍP e5 
meanings even when the overt situation € 
not realistically call for it. From a more rt 
jective standpoint, the writer would preta (0 
call it simply a deep-seated tendency a d 
act as to establish some sort of a or S 
take, structural, relation with one’s fello” patt 
‘to be “not left adrift” but included as 4 P“ ;f 
of a present collectivity; or to help crea ' a0 
necessary, such a structural relationship s, 
that one can be a part of it. Let the MOU" pe 
interpreted consciously and teleological! Yost 
what they will, let them be manifest oF 
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—they all “feed into,” or “eventuate in,” the 
fact or existence of some sort of collective 
structure that is being formed, and formed 
with all the greater inevitability, perhaps, be- 
cause its genesis is largely unconscious. Noth- 
ing could be gained by adding a new (struc- 
turizing) “instinct” to the long and largely 
discredited list of instincts of the past. But 
where there seems to be such an inevitable 
result as this, may we not assume, as in all 
learned adjustments, that wherever the pos- 
sibility of a ubiquitous and general means of 
fulfillment is present, probability alone (as in 
trial and error) might lead to its being em- 
ployed. Collective structuring, in other words, 
could be considered as the result of the 
heightened probability of satisfactions through 
integrated or articulated behaviors, a prob- 
ability that is afforded by the presence and 
potential interactions of others. B 
We can now return to the task of explaining 
how norms arise, and to the search for the 
basis of our explanation in these simple co- 
working or coexperiencing assemblies. In 
terms of the experiments, why did the mean 
of the estimates of the individuals’ percep- 
tions in Sherif’s experiments come to be an 
anchor, so that the judgments converged 
toward it, giving a narrower spread of re- 
actions in the group than when the subjects 
worked alone? And why was a similar con- 
vergence of judgments in the group situation 
found in the writer’s experiments on judg- 
ments of odor pleasantness and weight, even 
when the subjects did not communicate? = 
For the purpose of weighing the plausibility 
of the interpretations of so-called group ef- 
fects that we have given in this section, the 
reader is now asked to put himself, imagina- 
tively, in the place of the subjects in these 
experiments, and to test our assumption of 
“collective structuration” and its possible rela- 
tion to these convergence phenomena. Suppose 
that the reader is judging with others the 
extent of apparent movement of the spot of 
light. He believes it to have been a very 
extensive or extreme movement; but the 
others, reporting before him, have all given 
estimates centering about a considerably 
smaller figure. If now he were to give his 
original “extreme” estimate, unmodified, 
would he not feel somewhat ill at ease? Might 


he not, perhaps, even refrain from giving this 
estimate and substitute a smaller one? And 
if so, why? 

Let us first take the perceptual social norm 
theory at face value. Here we explain the 
convergence tendency by saying that the 
social stimulation actually changed the sub- 
jects’ conscious experience of the light’s 
movement. There was a direct social effect 
upon the process of perceiving and the percept 
as such. We might interpret this effect, per- 
haps, as similar to what happens in cases of 
extreme suggestibility where the experience 
borders upon hallucination. But this is a no 
man’s land of psychology, too vague as to 
what is happening to afford good explanations, 
Besides, the really important question would 
still remain—why was the reader suggestible 
with respect to stimulation from the group? 
As an alternative explanation, the reader 
might say that though he “perceived” the 
movement as he did, in view of the strongly 
dissenting view of all the others, he might 
honestly think that he must be mistaken about 
its actual movement; and so he might tend 
to report a lesser movement to “correct his 
error.” This reaction would be uncooperative 
so far as the investigation was concerned; 
for it would be a clear violation of the ex- 
perimenter’s instruction to report the move- 
ment of the light as it actually looked, 

To take still another alternative, and 
usually a favored one, the reader might say 
that the reason why he would feel uncom- 
fortable in giving the deviating judgment 
would be because it would make him appear 
conspicuous, different from the others, or “non- 
conforming,” or that it might either reveal the 
fact, or give some ground for the others to 
believe (truly or falsely), that he was a less 
competent, perhaps even a less intelligent, 
judge than the others. These reasons may be 
sound so far as they go, but are they com- 
plete? Why does one avoid being conspicuous 
In a group? Shall we attribute it to some sort 
of “instinct”? And what is behind this desire 
always to conform? Is this also an instinct, or 
does one do it because he feels that others 
expect it? But if this is so, why should they 
expect it? What does it do that is in some 
way baneful to their interrelationships or 
modus vivendi if they do zot all act alike? 
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Besides one is not required to conform in 
everything he does in a group at all times. 
What then “selects” the behaviors on which 
conformity will be expected, and how is the 
pressure to conform imposed? 

The explanation that the subject by chang- 
ing his estimate is avoiding the implication 
of being less competent than the others, has, 
like the other explanations, an element of 
plausibility. But still, if he changes his esti- 
mate to save face, he really does not deceive 
himself. He can scarcely regard himself as a 
more competent perceiver than if he stuck to 
his original estimate, though he might con- 
ceivably convince himself that he really did 
not see it in the way he thought he had 
originally. But suppose he did suffer, under 
the “social influence,” this sort of self-decep- 
tion, or self-uncertainty. Would this not show 
a fairly strong tendency of susceptibility to 
what others are experiencing and the judg- 
ments they are making? And should this 
factor therefore not be fully as basic in our 
explanation of his behavior as his desire for 
vindication or “consonance” in his self-con- 
cept? And if the subject changed his estimate 
merely because he just wanted to appear 
competent, then we must at once recognize, 
as a required prima-facie addition to the 
“ego” motive, the important role of the 
others, that is, of the collective pattern of 
which the subject’s activity is a part and in 
which his “appearing” is done, 

In every case, therefore, we come back to 
the realization that the answers given 


above 
do not tell the whole story. Until we 


| t have 
found additional answers or some broader 
basis or hypothesis we must conclude that the 


convergence phenomenon is 


3 not yet 
explained. ahii 
Is there any alternative we h i 

? 
C ate ave not tried? 


chologically grounded “ 
of the individuals, Let 


- and receiving the rewards of cordial af 
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reaction, what would be the effect upon others 
and upon their relationships with him. If phe 
grants the premise that there is developing 1 
the situation a relationship of give-and-take 
and a sense of “camaraderie” or “belonging, 
subtle and scarcely conscious, but nonetheless 
real, one might fnd in this very en 
natural explanation for the avoidance of the 
deviant response. Would the reason why ina 
reader might feel ill at ease in giving 4 
deviant reaction not be because such a Te 
action would run counter to these subtle at- 
titudes or feelings of bonhomie that po 
established or were beginning to devalo 
Would it not be like spurning those ee 
whom ties of fellowship were beginning d 
develop? Is it not at least a mild form r 
rejection to let it be known, even as 4 a 
of some routine occupation, that “I do ™ 
agree with you”? ell 
Such a sense of the others we might ji e 
suppose to have been present even "ic 
group situations used by the writer, in W e 
the subjects did not communicate. To ae 
an extreme judgment of an odor or a bags 
is to run greater chances of spurning oT tes: 
regarding the judgments of one’s associa 
in effect, than if one makes a more mode 
estimate. Psychologically the subjects j nce 
probably sensitive to one another’s pres ne 
fairly continually, as the summary ald jn’ 
experiments and the introspections wou 
dicate. Our own “probability” estimate : 
appraisals, attitudes, expectations, and V tha? 
of our fellows is with us no less truly arts 
overt indications of these states on tnei Tf 
and probably more continuously. One de 
easily imagine what would happen tO ari 
veloping “we” feeling, or sense of sat 
in a group situation if everyone sought "in 
verge from his fellows as much as poss! 
his judgments. And with the loss ° é of 
psychological components (cognition that 
Meanings) of being “bound” or unite ivi 
is, of being in readiness for reciprocally inti” 
wi 


alue 


in the situation, the potentiality for pee d 
have called the collective structure wal 0 
no more. One may well suppose that it 
be on its way to extinction even if 
verging judgments were unexpressed 
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individuals were cognizant of their probable 
divergence. 

Is this not, then, the answer to the problem 
of the norm? Is the norm not merely some 
behavioral stipulation or practice which if 
adhered to will be conducive to the forma- 
tion, or continued existence and operation, 
of a structure in which the individuals have 
some degree of “involvement,” that is, which 
they value and wish to preserve, a practice 
any marked deviation from which would 
tend to preclude or disrupt such a structure? 

This conception also elucidates the matter 
of conformity, for which we found it difficult 
to assign a basic motive. Conformity, from 
this view, would be an effect and not a cause. 
Because individuals are similarly constituted, 
and those acts or omissions which would tend 
to foster or to disrupt their (valued) collective 
structure will be the same for all, the prac- 
tices which they individually follow will be 
uniform throughout the collectivity. Their 
behavior with respect to the so-called norm, 
in other words, will be similar; and the belief 
may arise that this similarity is pursued and 
fostered as an end in itself. The individuals 
are said “to conform.” Such conformity, 
however, in the primary condition, is merely 
the clustering of a statistical distribution 
under the influence of a common variable, 
and not a psychological fact or motive. 

Traditional thinking to the contrary not- 
withstanding, the writer would maintain that 
there is in human beings no such thing as a 
general and basic tendency, or drive, to con- 
form. Nor is any systematic control or pres- 
sure toward conformity exerted by leaders, 
or by individuals upon one another, except as 
such uniformity of behavior is the result of 
pressure toward some other objective. When- 
ever there is a pluralistic situation in which in 
order for an individual (or class of individ- 
uals) to perform some act (or have some 
experience) that he “desires” to perform (or 
for which he is “set”) it is necessary that 
another person (or persons) perform certain 
acts (either similar or different and comple- 
mentary to his own), we have what can be 
called a fact of collective structure. The struc- 
ture is either collectively actualized or “po- 
tential,” according to whether the desires are 
being carried out through the enabling action 


of the other person, or remain merely covert 
as sets or meanings in the individuals con- 
cerned. Though this situation, in which a 
large number of persons are seen to be doing 
the same thing, or doing one or the other of 
two complementary types of things, has been 
called “conformity,” such a term is mislead- 
ing in that it wrongly implies some basic com- 
pulsion on the part of the individuals to do 
what other individuals are doing. It is as in- 
accurate, for example, to describe the action 
of two motorists in avoiding a collision as 
basically due to “conformity in obeying the 
rule of the road” as it would be to speak of 
the performance of the sex act as a matter of 
“conformity.” 

An individual really does not “perform a 
sex act.” He performs certain behaviors. The 
Sex act really represents (or contains) a fact 
of structure. The notion of human perform- 
ance, since that means always performance of 
individuals, does not properly encompass it. 
It represents a juncture (or “event-region” 
of a collective structure that is composed of 
certain behaviors of two individuals. It is a 
reciprocating (that is, self-closing) articulat- 
ing of the specific acts of two individuals, 
a structuring at the individual order, into one 
inclusive collective structure. A “marriage” 
consists of a mutually tangent sct of such 
inclusive structures (of many sorts as to the 
“meanings” involved) articulated through 
event-contacts into a more complex (or 
“global”) structuring of the behaviors of the 
two individuals (à deux collective structure). 
To call a marriage, or a family of husband 
and wife, a (dyadic) group is a loose way of 
speaking which gives the erroneous impression 
that the elements of the aggregate are total 
individuals (whole biological organisms and 
personalities) rather than the structured þe- 
haviors specifically involved. Such usage there- 
fore conceals the true structural nature of the 
aggregate. 

And so with every instance of a plurum in 
which a situation cannot be adequately de- 
scribed without tracing the interlocking or 
self-closing “juncturing” of the behaviors of 
individuals. This is the nature of collective 
reality. This is structure at the collective 
order. While dealing with this subject the 
writer would also express his conviction that 
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the above is a general principle of nature, that 
it appears at all levels, organismic, molecular, 
atomic, etc., as well as at the societal order. 
Thing, particle, organism, individual, and 
group—these are all agent-like terms which, 
like the “corporate fiction” of jurisprudence, 
are used as conveniences in our thinking. 
Wholenesses, or totalities, must be sought not 
in “things” or “agents,” for matter, as com- 
monly conceived, does not provide a workable 
paradigm of wholeness. Nor do they lie in the 
notion of open-ended, linear, and “molarly” 
conceived acts of such agents. They lie, in- 
stead, in (completed or self-closed) structures 
of ongoings and events. Actually, we live in 
and through structuring at all levels; and it 
behooves us to try to understand its general 
forms and laws. 

Conformity may of course be “worked up” 
into a secondary motive or principle of action; 
but its roots would probably reside as before 
in the desire to maintain a collective structure. 
A group leader may encourage the idea of 
a “group entity” or “agency” that is believed 
to be “imposing” such a norm upon the in- 
dividuals and thus demanding conformity or 
obedience. By our hypothesis the fictitious 
character of the “conformity-demanding” ref- 
erent of such thinking is evident, Psycho- 
logically, the fact that there is such a way of 
thinking is, of course, all too real, Individu 
are aided in controlling others ( 
selves), whether for good or for ill, through 
the belief that the standards they practice 
are the “rules” or “norms” actually laid down 
by a “superindividual” institution or a 
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“chosen” as norms and not others, that is, 
on the question of why norms are specific to 
the group and the situation at hand. To Te 
turn once more to the earlier group experi- 
ments, we have suggested that wide devia- 
tion of judgments in regard to what the sub- 
jects were experiencing probably would have 
led to the loss of a feeling of camaraderie 
and to the breakdown of the potentiality for 
the structure. If this is so then the opposito 
trend, a clinging fairly close to the cu 
tendency of judgment, would help to foresta" 
this undesired outcome. Hence judging fairly 
closely to the level of the group averages 
actual or probable, as the experiment aiid 
gressed, became the norm. On this basis om 
might predict what behaviors would be like? 
in any group situation, to become norms. r 
introspections in the writer’s experiments r 5 
ported, in connection with the facilitation ie 
fect, a certain feeling of obligation to a 
working (keep writing) because the bye 
were doing so. Again, such behavior faci 
the “structural” sense. If one had laid a 
his pencil and sat back, it would ae 
have been disturbing, no less to the indivie 

himself than to the others.’ 
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to negative rather than positive self- erha 
It seems to imply an incipient, and P uae 


unconscious, self-imposed standard ° 
curacy” as a condition for “belongins 
the others.” Or again, if in the writing ra 
essays or the associative trains of eet 
subject had lapsed into subjective refe“ ll 
or soliloquy, he would probably have 
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at ease, as though he were “out of context.” 
It would be as if the others, if they could 
know what he was thinking, would regard 
him as reclusive or withdrawn, and hence as 
“not participating in the structure.” We thus 
see that the subjects, individually, were 
tacitly enacting what would probably have 
been overtly and explicitly stated as norms 
had circumstances warranted. 

Here we have the structural version of the 
interiorization-exteriorization phenomenon so 
often recognized in systems of social psy- 
chology. One rather sharp realization, how- 
ever, that comes in this connection is that 
the direction is here altered. There is an 
exteriorization ¢o the collectivity, in our 
theory, from the “expansion” or environ- 
mental “actualization” of the structures of 
“meaning” within the individual's (interior- 
ized) structure, rather than an effect in the 
reverse direction as social determinists have 
assumed. Structuring in other words must 
Proceed from “lower” orders into “higher” 
orders of compounding. All this might well 
interest the social scientist as having a bear- 
ing on the question of social origins. Mores, 
Customs, and other social norms, are as a 
rule unwritten, yet they are followed. They 
are sometimes considered by sociologists to go 
back to “time immemorial,” and to be 
“vestiges” persisting by social inertia or lag. 
‘If our present view is correct, however, this is 
far from true. Instead, they should be thought 
to arise spontaneously; and their origin is 
not ancient but, in everything but a few 
formal details, continually present and im- 
mediate. Causation, in the structural view, is 
not historical nor linear, but continuous, time 
independent, and reciprocally cyclical. One 
looks for it neither in society nor in the in- 
dividual, as traditionally seen as separate 
levels or agencies, but in the compounded 
patterns of structuring which are the essential 
reality underlying both. 

Though we have traced the arising of norms 
as from interiorization to exteriorization, it 
should be noted that we are not coming back 
to individuals in the old telic-agent, or entity, 
sense. The same difficulty about referents for 
a “plurality of parts” that we have en- 
countered in trying to find a referent for the 
group might face us in the last analysis with 


respect to individuals. The conception we have 
arrived at is neither that of group nor of in- 
dividuals in the older sense, but of the articu- 
lations or structurings of individuals’ be- 
haviors. These involve neither the total bio- 
logical organism nor the (total) “personality” 
of the individual, but are patterns of “special- 
ized segments” of behavior—cyclical acts and 
cyclical act sequences of such an explicit sort 
that through their “events of juncture” with 
the “act cycles” of other individuals they 
constitute the reciprocating, self-closing, pat- 
terns that we call the “individual” and the 
“social” orders. In all this, it will be noted 
that although we have discarded the group con- 
cept, at least in the older unanalyzed sense, we 
have by no means ignored the fact that there is 
a collective reality. This is represented by the 
fact that individuals’ behaviors are not merely 
structured in and for themselves, but that 
they are also, in many instances, interstruc- 
tured with one another to compose the more 
inclusive structures that we call collectivities. 
The collectivities also may in some cases be 
interstructured among themselves, composing 
assemblies of a still “higher” social order, 

So much for the group experimental bases 
from which the reference frame and social 
norm theory were developed, and for our 
structural reconstruing of the evidence from 
that source. It remains now only to extend 
our methods to the larger organized, or in- 
stitutional, situation within which also, the 
social norm theory has been elaborated, Many 
instances could be cited in which “conformity 
to a standard” takes on a more intelligible 
meaning when we see norm performance as a 
kind of behavioral Structure or substructure 
that is, as it were, tangent to a certain col- 
lective structure, and necessary for the con- 
tinuation of that structural pattern among the 
individuals concerned. Just as there are certain 
nonspecialized, convivial, “closures” gained in 
the smaller groups, (and indeed the group is 
predicated on just that fact) so in the opera- 
tion of any enduring collectivity, such as an 
organization or institution, there are certain 
more specialized “rewards,” the activities 
producing which bind the individuals together. 
And just as in the case of the small coacting 
group there arose certain implementing or 
facilitating behaviors, deviation from which 
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would have threatened this “cohesive” state 
of affairs, so in every enduring collectivity 
there are certain standards (or norms), arising 
through experience, obedience to which is 
conducive to the self-closing sequence of 
events that constitute that structure’s opera- 
tion, and violation of which tends to be de- 
structive of that same cycle of events. And 
so, just as a statistical effect of “convergence” 
toward the mean of estimates appeared in 
the co-working situations, so uniformities of 
behavior in a more elaborate, edict obeying, 
or functional role sense appear in all the 
larger institutional or societal aggregations, 
the modal act in each case being uniquely 
adapted to, and protective of, the structure 
concerned." Though deviation from the norm 
folkway, custom, or rule of law is frowned on 
and punished, the reason for this (like the 
reason for the sense of being ill at ease in 
deviations in experimental groups) lies not 
in the desire for conformity as such, but in 


11 A documenting of this statement and this para- 
graph as a whole in behavior in various social in- 
stitutions can be found in the experimental program 
of the writer (Allport, 1934b, 1939; Allport & 
Solomon, 1939) and his students that led to the 
formulation of the “J-curve hypothesis of conforming 
behavior.” Due partly to certain inadequacies in its 
presentation there were misunderstandings of the 
earlier statement of this theory on the part of social 
psychologists, especially as to the meaning of the 
“telic continuum” on which the observed behaviors 
were distributed. The matter can now be clarified 
by conceiving the J-curve of clustering (not “con- 
forming”) behaviors as fitted into place at the 
appropriate “event-regions” of space and time that 
are the site of the junctures in the collective struc- 
ture concerned. An example would be the J-distribu- 
tion of “degree of stopping” that occurs in a traffic 
intersection at the space-time region of a slop 
sign, where the juncturing is such as to permit the 
action of each motorist, in both of the two “direc- 
tional” classes, to complete its cycle, without disrup- 
tion, from the events of primary “need” (reason for 
making the trip) back to “closure” (that is, reduc- 
tion of that “need” or “reason”) consequent to the 
trip’s completion. The norms we call traffic laws are 
simply experience-based, codified stipulations vzhich, 
when practiced, enable these cyclical structures to 
complete themselves, and when dey 
to destroy (negate) these structur 
of J-curve distributions has 
onstrated on large populations by Woo (1948) and 
the writer, in the practice of seven American male 
customs (norms) as related to the specific collective 
structures which they facilitate and protect, 
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its effect of diminishing the structure's operas 
tion, plus the damage or ultimate ae 
tion that might result to the structure itsel 
should such deviations go unchallenged. 

It is not difficult to envisage such hazards 
in any of our familiar collective ape one 
Disobedience with respect to a norm of table 
manners, for example, not merely mars @ 
social occasion and subjects the deviater to 
reproof or perhaps to ostracism; it would, A 
persistently or widely practiced, spell A 
demise of the particular class isting i 
known as the “elite,” or “polite society.’ We f 
this would come the end of the usual alt 
and-take relations among those who now ae, 
up its personnel, the end of protocols “ofl 
practices that are predicated upon distinct 
of this sort. Failure of a man to earn & a 
for his family, and marital infidelity, are ats 
couraged not only for the immediate intere 
of the parties involved, but because t i 
breaches of norms might, not only af ne 
particular case but generally, disrupt gy! 
structures of “matrimony” and the ka “a 
To violate the norm of “freedom of the P! not 
by instituting censorship would challen ic wy 
only the personality trends for “indepen rat 
in Americans, but the large and oo 
structures that constitute the news disse aa se 
ing business. For church officials tO to a | 
stressing the norm that labels birth cor sondi i 
sin would not only go against the ae it | 
convictions of many church adhere” “ish 
might also weaken the significance tO r of 
ioners of those important substructuli he 
ecclesiastic-parishioner behavior Know’? ‘agta 
sacraments. Not to stand when ie g e 
Spangled Banner” is played would bring of 
proof not merely because it shows @ at put i 
patriotism on the part of the devia! mult 
because such behavior, if sufficiently jst” 
plied, would result in uncertainty a" ince à 
with respect to our personal security: ” getu 


of which our life-sustaining activities 4 th 
inalienable part. This list of norms a ms’ 
bases is stated, it is true, partly ™ yell 
all-or-none types of prescribed acts R 
in terms of the threshold degrees or 4 

of action required. Perhaps, howevén z 5 
very reason they give the logic of ° i 
tural explanation a wider basis. 
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A further principle that is both interesting 
and important is implied in the preceding 
examples. There are usually two classes of 
rewards (or “provisients”) of structures, or 
perhaps two substructural processes in close 
relation, that are safeguarded by norm obe- 
dience. The first is what might be called the 
regular or in-course rewards. These are the 
continuing outcomes of individuals’ participa- 
tions. They can be immediate; for example, 
there are the ego satisfactions derived as one 
mingles as a member in polite society, the 
newsman’s profits in news gathering and pub- 
lishing enterprises, the benefits and satisfac- 
tions, in marriage, of living with a mate, and 
the feelings of spiritual uplift experienced in 
religious worship. Or they can be delayed as 
in the case of the wages paid to the worker. 
The second class of rewards in structural 
Participation are of two types. They are the 
indications that the structure will be likely to 
continue its operation (that is, tokens are 
given by the individuals to one another 
symbolizing their intent and readiness to 
continue playing their parts); and the in- 
dications given to an individual that je is 
accepted in the structure and that he will 
probably be able in the future to hold his 
place in it. These rewards, are, of course, more 
in the nature of meanings rather than of 
material goods. But it is usually important 
that the over-all provisients, occurring in, or 
resulting from, the structure’s operations, 
from time to time include such tokens of 
confidence in the structure. We might call 
these tokens, or the acts connected with them, 
structural assurances. They include formal 
signs, special phrases, shibboleths, and the 
like, that belong to certain circles and must 
be used upon certain occasions. They include 
also emblems of authority and membership 
validations, certifications in businesses and 
professions, symbols of national or govern- 
mental agencies, and tokens of the permanence 
and sanctity of religious institutions or per- 
sonnel. Marriages and families with a feeling 
of unity and security among the members are 
not unlikely to be those in which anniver- 
saries, birthdays, and similar occasions are 
remembered by suitable words or tokens. All 
these provisients are like the oil in the oil 
gauge that tells us the engine is working 


properly and will not be expected to break 
down. 

The writer believes it to be one of the 
major supports of his hypothesis that so much 
is made of these “structural assurance” pro- 
visients in collective aggregates and organiza- 
tions. If the negative of this were true, the 
hypothesis would certainly seem doubtful. For 
such assurances, having always a future ref- 
erence, underlie the time independence (en- 
durance) of these structurings. without which 
there would be no truly stable human rela- 
tions. Though their “dynamic” is secondary, 
that is, it comes mainly and in the long run 
from the regular in-course rewards of the 
structure, they are necessary for the con- 
tinuance of those rewards. It should be noted 
also that they are specific to them. To try, for 
example, to interchange the structural as- 
surance acts or tokens of polite society with 
those peculiar to government, church, or mar- 
riage, or to try to interchange any of the 
latter with one another, would be a prima- 
facie absurdity. This way of putting it, how- 
ever, brings out the structural or potentially 
structural character of collective facts. 

Some assurance value of course attaches to 
the regular in-course provisients of the struc- 
ture; but there are usually also special struc- 
tural assurance provisients that are required. 
In certain cases there are whole substructures 
of reciprocal and formal token giving and 
receiving acts that are “tangent,” as it were, 
to the main in-course cycle of the total 
structure or to other “assurance cycles.” 
There are also corresponding “assurance 
needs,” (primary upsets or disequilibria in 
individuals) that are attendant upon this 
process and must be occasionally or period- 
ically satisfied through the “closure” of the 
formal substructure concerned. Especially im- 
portant for our present purpose is the fact 
that such assurance providing substructures 
often become the focus of norms that are ad- 
hered to rigidly, often fanatically. Having 
the visibility of “oil gauges” they become the 
stipulations for efforts to create, preserve, and 
extend the structural bases concerned. So- 
called obedience to a norm, whether it be a 
norm of in-course participation or of struc- 
tural assurance, is as truly, and even more 
basically, a cause or support of group ex- 
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istence and group action than it is an effect. 
We come nearer to understanding it when we 
consider it as continuing structural phenom- 
enon (or structurizing process) rather than a 
manifestation of a “social influence” on per- 
ception or behavior, or an aspect of group 
determinism in the traditional and unanalyzed 
sense of the term. 

The normative, perceptual, and cognitive 
systems of social psychology have done much, 
both experimentally and theoretically, to bring 
these important matters to attention and to 
show that collectivities. however they may 
be described, have a real existence and should 
be studied. A logical analysis of certain fic- 
tions, however, and a more intimate observa- 
tional approach to what actually happens be- 
tween or among individuals. are needed to 
bring us closer to a solution of the master 
problem. When these aids are enlisted one 
is able to reconstrue the facts so well adduced 
by the phenomenologically and normatively 
oriented theories into a more objective and 
explicit conceptual model. In this model not 
merely percepts, subjective anchors, and 
values, but the actual patterning of intra- 
individual events. producing collectivities in 
a more overt and physicalistic sense can be 
brought to bear. 

We turn now to other theories. In the one 
next to be discussed the answer to the master 
problem is given through a revivified version 
of the more traditional notion of the group, 
in which a collectivity is conceived not merely 
as a norm giver, but as a truly dynamic and 
behavior determining agency. 


FELD THEORY AND Group DYNAMICS— 
STRUCTURAL REINTERPRETATIONS 


Although frame of reference theory leaned 
somewhat toward social determinism as the 
mean of individuals’ perceptions, it did not 
elaborate the group concept by asc 
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ance, that is, a system having quantitative 
functional relations between variables stated 
entirely at the collective level. Such a program 
has actually been carried out in the movement 
known as group dynamics. 

Any experimental program in social psy- 
chology will be likely to be based upon some 
background theory about individuals and 
groups. Serving this purpose for group dy- 
nam at least at the start, was the psy” 
chological field theory originated by Kurt 
Lewin (1936, 1947). The group reality e 
conveniently represented in this theory ™ F 
form of a topological ñeld (life-space) pie 
its boundaries, subregions, goals with ur 
positive or negative valences, and nen? 
“psychological fore acting Lays 
uals. The life-spaces of the individuals Pe 
lapped and, taken together. represented ich 
life-space of the group, The answer i m” 
this theory has given to the “master prob e 4 
is stated in phenomenological rather 
physicalistic terms, as follows: The rae ihe 
is a point within the life-space (field) ¢ ui- 
group. This ficld is under tension duc t0 ihe 
balanced) social forces acting in it; agit , 
‘ hat by as 
tives 
m 
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be a “locomotion” of the individ 4 
group) through intervening regions n nes 
goal (or away from it if the goal war de 
tive). The distinction between the F gatio 
and group in respect to life space. mo as not 
and locomotion was often blurred. It E alt 
clear whether the individual goals wine 
the group goal, that is, k 
similar objectives of so many i conce ag 
whether the “group as a whole” was dth 
as having a separate goal of its gea Soe 
from the integration of the indiv!« ‘ ral! 
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led to many useful interpretations and many 
experiments.!? 

Started by Lewin (1947, 1951) and sys- 
tematized and documented by Cartwright and 
Zander (1953), group dynamics has been a 
discipline mainly of relatively small groups. 
This limitation was necessary from both an 
experimental and a theoretical standpoint, 
since the group situations had to be capable 
of being controlled. Hence the relation of 
individuals to one another in “institutions,” 
or in the “great society,” had to be corre- 
spondingly slighted. : 

The topological field theory was operation- 
alized for experimental purposes by a further 
analogy, One can “interpret” the theory of 
forces in a group field by measuring the social 
Outcomes that are said to be due to these 
forces. Since the outcomes are assumed to be 
Proportional to the strength of the forces, 
such measures will serve to quantify the 
forces involved. The social forces within the 
group represent pressures that are due to 
“field conditions” of group organization or 
process, inherent or imposed. The pooled 
Statistics of the behaviors of the individual 
members (acting under such field conditions) 
are taken as measures of the “locomotion of 
the group” that is produced by these pres- 
sures, For such a program, the name group 
dynamics seems fairly appropriate. The field 
conditions exerting the “pressures,” and thus 
representing the independent variables, are 
exemplified by such group influences as 
“solidarity” or “cohesion,” “group goals,” place 
of residence, competition or cooperation, type 
of leadership, “social atmospheres,” “social 
climates,” and the “importance of an issue” 
to the group. Among the dependent variables 
(“group locomotions”) one might mention 
attitudes, productions (quantity and quality), 
amount of communication, discussion directed 
toward changing the opinions of dissident 
members, conflicts, acceptance or rejection of 
individuals as members, and the adoption of 
common standards. A number of such hy- 
potheses has been formulated and tested by 
Festinger and his colleagues (1950). Within 
this general framework much has been learned 


12 For an instructive diagrammatic employment of 
the model as related to group dynamics, see French 


(1941). 


about the effects of these independent “group 
variables” upon these “group outcomes” or 
“locomotions.” Both the program and the 
theoretical model of group dynamics, however, 
are broader than the above formulation would 
imply. Cartwright and Zander (1953) have 
republished and summarized examples of 
various ideologies and methods. For the gen- 
eral subject of “behavior in groups” one can 
consult Hare, Borgatta, and Bales (1955) and 
Thibaut and Kelley (1960). 

In group dynamics as in other theories of 
social psychology we become acutely aware of 
the problem of the levels (group and individ- 
ual) and of the dilemmas that come from 
being compelled to take some sort of stand 
regarding them. As pointed out earlier, if one 
talks about the group but does so in terms 
that apply also to individuals (as one natu- 
rally must in dealing with the dependent 
experimental variables), one must expect to 
run into tautologies. Here the using of the 
concept of a group in connection with the 
description adds no new content or meaning. 
The same is often true when one speaks of 
group conditions, as when an investigator 
speaks of groups under frustration or tension. 
In other instances the invoking of individual 
terminology may lead to sroup metaphors 
which, when actually applied to the acts or 
interests of all the individuals, are not truly 
designative. On the other hand, there are 
cases occurring in group dynamics, as else- 
where, in which, if one does concede that the 
description (that is, the variable to be meas- 
ured) is something that a group might prop- 
erly be sqid to do, or a Property that a group 
could have, there is then at hand no denotable 
evidence of any group that is doing this act 
or having this Property. This is the case when 
one speaks of social norms, of group pressures, 
or of cohesiveness, as a property of a group, 
What is here predicated of the “agent” seems 
appropriate; but the agent itself, as an actual 
doer of the act, or a denotable possessor of 
the Property, is missing. We see no group 
that is “pressing” on the individuals, or is 
“sticking together.” 

When the group dynamicist speaks of the 
“attraction of the group for the individual” 
does he not mean just the attraction of the 
individuals for one another? If individuals are 
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all drawn toward one another, are they not 
ipso facto drawn to the group? Or, on the 
other hand, does the group dynamicist mean 
the attractiveness to the individuals of some 
complex of interrelationships, or of the inter- 
actions of each of them with each of the 
others, by virtue of which they are all classi- 
fied as members of the group? Does he define 
“attraction” to mean, inter alia, the possession 
of some common interest or common bond? 
If such are his meanings, and if this complex 
of interactions, or the common interest, is not 
kept at the focus of attention and perhaps 
specified when the term attraction is used, 
then an ambiguity is likely to be fostered. If 
it is to be specified, we shall then probably 
have to recite a whole nexus of meanings 
(embracing various individuals) so complex 
as to make the notion of attraction to the 
group too inexplicit to serve as an experi- 

mental variable. 
But we need at this point to clarify our 
position. The exponent of the theory may 
claim that for his purpose it makes no dif- 
ference just what form our definitions take so 
long as we are consistent. All that he is 
trying to do, he will say, is to take some set 
of operations which can be called “measuring 
the attractiveness of the group” and relate 
them experimentally to other measurable 
variables. If he can do this, then he can 
say that he has achieved a useful purpose in 
making predictions possible; and he has, 
moreover, been able to do so without going 
into the minutiae of exactly what the term 
attractiveness” means. One could cite as a 
om Roshi bp in S-R learning 
all sikilia erms are invented whose 
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the problem to which we are here committed. Í 


The exponents of group dynamics have de- 
vised their operations and their experiments 
at the individual level. This has been neces” 
sary because groups have for us no age) 
tion independent of that of individuals. iad 
they have then proceeded to talk about t a 
matters at the group level. The question a 
are asking is this: What is the value of suc E 
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lations. In the case of learnin? od dott 
though it is true that the operations 5 
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to extrapolate our “individual” observations 
to description at the “group” level? If the 
antireduction experimentalist cannot deny at 
least the relevance of structurings at the or- 
ganic level (that is, within the individual) to 
the level of description in which he is in- 
terested, can the group dynamicist, who must 
use the lower level elements (individuals) to 
work with or he will have nothing, escape in 
his account of group processes (group at- 
tractiveness, pressures, locomotion, and the 
like) the responsibility for describing what 
these individuals are doing as all this group 
activity takes place? Until the individual and 
the social levels have been tied together 
through some clear and systematic theory, a 
task that has not been accomplished in group 
dynamics, we must expect our social science 
to be ad hoc rather than distinterested and 
rigorous. ; = 
Even from their own pragmatic position 
there seems to be some need of caution lest 
predictions go awry. We may ask, first, what 
group sampling methods have been used for 
ascertaining the “laws of groups.” Though 
there have been various degrees of permanence 
and stability in the group situations employed, 
such data and indices are usually obtained 
from the population of a small aggregates, 
under fairly specific conditions, sometimes 
involving a definite place basis or a set of 
particular circumstances. a nae 
Then too, the problem of “partial inclusion’ 
becomes important. A familiar method in 
group dynamics experiments is to assemble 
and treat the data in group-wise fashion. 
Means of individuals, percentages, numbers of 
cases in certain categories, and the like, have 
been computed as indices of measurement of 
the group variable. The fact is not experi- 
mentally provided for that the individuals 
from whose behavior the “group laws” have 
to be derived belong also to other groups. The 
same individual can belong to many. What 
the individual does in one group, or merely 
his relation to that group, may have an im- 
portant bearing upon what he does in another 
group; and the total “group membership 
manifold” of one individual who is a member 
of a particular group may be widely dif- 
ferent from the manifolds of the other mem- 
bers. Personality characteristics of individuals 


may also be related both to their choices of 
groups and to some degree to their behavior 
in those groups. How tenuous, shifting, and 
contingent group entities turn out to be! 

If one wishes to say that although these 
things are true there is still in all groups a 
residue of sameness (other variables being 
held constant) just because they are groups 
(and since we are seeking laws of “the group” 
as such, we are interested only in these same- 
nesses) or if one says that he wishes to con- 
sider a group, by definition, as a thing only 
of the moment, a “gathering”—then it is true 
that we do not need to worry about the other 
group involvements or the personality char- 
acteristics of the individuals who compose it. 
But in so limiting our problem we would have 
to be reconciled to overlooking not only 
group differences, uniquenesses, and incon- 
sistencies, but a great deal of the significance 
of “group affiliation” in the lives of human 
beings. A “pure” collective level, with laws 
all to itself, might be a pretty arid thing. 
Laws of group dynamics that work perfectly 
at such levels might turn out to be more or 
less limited by the investigators’ selection and 
methodology. 

What we are dealing with as the group 
reality, both in simple co-working situations 
and in aggregations with high affiliative in- 
volvement, is, as has been previously noted, 
more like “segments” of individuals’ behavior 
patterns that have become in one degree or 
another organized with similar segments of 
the behaviors of others, than it is like an 
aggregate of whole individuals. The individual 
himself is a sort of matrix in which these 
patterns of collectively organized segments 
meet and affect one another. Instead of saying 
that a group incorporates (cr is composed of) 
many individuals, we would do almost better 
to say that an individual incorporates many 
groups. One group has salience for him (that 
is, he is present in it or acting in terms of it) 
at.one time, and another has salience at an- 
other time. When not salient for the individ- 
ual, a group to which he belongs could be said 
to be represented in his own organism as sets, 
latent meanings, or stored memories. 

Though the problem of partial inclusion has 
been recognized by workers in group dynamics 
(Cartwright & Zander, 1953, p. 146; Fest- 
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inger, 1950), they do not seem to have found 
a solution for it in terms of their own system. 
Then too, other types of questions that have 
arisen, and have been noted by these in- 
vestigators themselves, betray a similar lack 
of clarity in the line which separates the 
ontology of individuals from that of groups. 
Who, for example, exerts the pressure upon 
individual members for conformity? Since 
this is perhaps seldom the work of a sole 
specific agent or group monitor, we must seek 
an additional explanation. Do the individual 
members coerce one another (and them- 
selves)? If so, by what process do they do it? 
Or again, how can one explain the tenacity 
of group standards? Under what circumstances 
do they change? Or, when we say that certain 
questions for discussion are important for the 
group, what do we mean? Does this mean 
anything more than “important for the in- 
dividuals”? If so, how do we spell it out? By 
what process does an individual goal become 
a group goal? What sense does it make to 
speak of a group goal becoming an individual 
goal? Was not the group goal always a goal 
of individuals? In such questions we see the 
logical difficulties attending almost any form 
of societal determinism. 

It is suggested that these dilemmas arise 
from trying to treat an hypostatized entity 
(group) that cannot be uniquely denoted as 
though it could be denoted. Can we not re- 
solve the difficulty by a different approach? 
The writer would again offer for this purpose 
the interpretation of a collectivity as a re- 
ciprocating structuring of the segments of 
individuals’ behaviors. But we shall here first 
elaborate that conception a little more in 
quasigeometric terms. The collective or group 
level of structure’ is made up of, and only of, 
these acts of individuals. Such behavior 
pape: pane are in turn structures 
thus Wikia wee The model is 
at all levels, It eee Siroughout aad 
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Let us now take the questions quoted earlier 
as presenting dilemmas for this program. The 
question of who exerts the pressure to con- 
form has already been answered, both here 
and in the discussion of norms, by pointing 
out that there és no such pressure. What looks 
like it is really only a narrowed statistical 
distribution that results from the fact that 
acting in a certain way in a certain situation 
is necessary on the part of all the (similarly 
constituted) individuals in order for a struc- 
ture that was establishing itself among their 
segments of behaviors to be formed and 
survive. And when we speak of a discussion 
question that is “important for the group,” 
we could, in this view, mean a question that 
closely bears upon this structuration process. 
We could mean the bearing of the acts of 
individuals, as specific events, on the collective 
structure per se, including both its operational 
(or in-course) provisients and its structural 
assurances. Considerations which we might 
call the “geometry of the structure could 
here be important. In order to translate into 
structural concepts the notion of a group goal 
we would abandon the linear teleological im- 
plication of goal and substitute the cyclically 
accruing “provisient output” (material or 
nonmaterial) of the structure concerned. 
Where the individual goal is said to be iden- 
tical with the group goal this phenomenon can 
be explained by the hypothesis that there is 
structure of meaning (meaning cycle) in the 
individual’s organism that is, more or less, a 
Conceptual replication of the collective struc- 
ture concerned, a structure of which his own 
behaviors are a part. This is the event-struc- 
tural interpretation of “exteriorization and 
interiorization.”” We must remember also that 
“partial inclusion,” which is explained by the 
fact that the structure is one of “segmental- 
ized” reactions and not anatomical persons, 
permits the individual many such group goal 
replications (identifications), and also per- 
mits that some of his organismic structures 
(as for example personality trends) are not 
in any collective structurization. The individ- 
ual, we have said, is in part a “matrix,” a 
relating (or tangency) in his own structural 
system of the many collective structures in 
which his (segments of) behavior play a part. 
Partial inclusion, it will be noted, is capable 


of fairly clear formulation in terms of the 
structural hypothesis. 

Finally, for group standards or prescrip- 
tions, a generalizing of our interpretation of 
norms will provide the needed clarification. 
We can think more broadly of the norm as 
typifying any structure of behavior that is 
tangent to a main collective structure. As we 
have seen, such tangent structures often have 
the probability of being either facilitating or 
inhibiting to the collective structure under 
consideration. The behaviors involved in such 
tangent structures as are facilitating represent 
the “positive” prescriptions, that is, the things 
which, one, as a participant in the structure, 
will be motivated to do, or the “quantities” 
or “degrees” in which one must act; while the 
behaviors inhibiting tangent structures þe- 
come the “negative” prescriptions, the things 
one must not do. This further development of 
the topic opens up the employment of a 
basic concept that we can call relevance 
(really “interstructurance,” in more rigorous 
terms); and through this notion we can relate 
not merely norm (structures) to the main 
collective structure, but any structure what- 
soever to any other structure upon which it 
may impinge. Such interrelationships are of 
course, fundamental to motivation for (or in) 
a particular structure. The “intensity” of our 
behavior in a given structure is in part de- 
pendent upon these reinforcing or inhibiting 
effects received from positively or negatively 
related structures. The interstructurance re- 
lationship can be readily mathematized as a 
relevance (or interstructurance) ratio, It can 
have either a +, a —, or a O value. And as the 
reader will recognize, it is also a matter of 
degree. Certain tangent structures are more 
relevant (positively or negatively) to a main 
structure than certain other tangent struc- 
tures; and the size of these relative ratios 
can be estimated upon a scale or otherwise 
empirically measured. Attempts to formulate 
and use such indices experimentally have met 
with success in the investigations of the writer 
and his students. 

Group standards, therefore, can be con- 
ceived as tangent structures of stipulative, 
communicative, acts (or potential tangent 
structures represented in individuals’ mean- 
ings) which have high positive relevance to 
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(interstructurance with) the main operational 
structuring of the collectivity concerned. They 
can also be conceived as “substructures” of 
this main structure. Circumstances, deliberate 
or fortuitous, may change the degrees, or per- 
haps even the sign, of their relevance to that 
structure. When that occurs the group stand- 
ard will change. 

As previously demonstrated, the structural 
cartography makes the behaviors of individ- 
uals integral (and integrated) parts of the 
group model. They must, in principle, be 
shown, and in their precise articulation with 
each other mapped out, or else no group (col- 
lective structure) can be either depicted or 
conceived. This consideration plays an im- 
portant part in the translation into structural 
thinking of the experimental logic of group 
dynamics. Because of the conceptual vague- 
ness and unsteadiness of the group as a work- 
ing notion we have earlier expressed the wish 
for some other procedure than group indices 
as a method for the accumulation and treat- 
ment of the data. Such a basis is now afforded 
by the behaviors of individuals. 

For an example let us turn to a question 
that has been central for group dynamics, 
namely, the definition of “group cohesiveness” 
as an independent variable, and the question 
as to how it can be measured. This task has 
been performed through a number of group 
indices, such as mean numbers of friendly 
comments or of friendships among the mem- 
bers, degree of the sharing of norms, and mean 
avoidance of absenteeism. For none of these 
methods do we seem to have any sure means 
of its validation as a measure of- just this 
elusive variable. 
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is not being asked to rate or appraise him- 
self in any way; there is no apparent reason 
for any differential bias or evasive answering; 
and there is, in general, no one who could be 
expected to know better than the subject 
himself how important the group (that is, the 
structure) in question is to him. Still more to 
the point is the fact that, almost without 
exception, clear-cut positive results have been 
obtained upon hypotheses dealing with a con- 
siderable range of behaviors in which potency 
of involvement, measured in the way above 
indicated, was used as the basis of the in- 
dependent variable. 

If one grants that a measure of potency of 
involvement that is dependable can be made 
available, would not such a measure, when 
combined for all the members of a given 
group, represent in terms of individual mean- 
ings just what the group dynamicist Is seeks 
ing as the referent of his group term co- 
hesiveness?” Such a “potency of involvement’ 
of an individual in a group (structure) is 
Probably not a simple thing. We would always 
regard our index (subject’s answer to our 
question) as embodying also the effect of 
whatever increments of motivation (posi- 
tive or negative) are accruing to the set to 
preserve the structure in question by reason 
of the subject’s involvement in other (tan- 
gent) structures. For we remember that the 
individual is, in these respects, like a matrix 
of relationships of many groupings. We should 
also consider the individual’s index of potency 
of involvement in a certain collective struc- 
ture as embodying the effect of motivational 
increments, again positive or negative, that 
are received from his characteristics (inner 
“meaning” structures) of personality. There 
would thus be assumed to be attained in the 
organism a kind of algebraic summing of the 
effects from all these other sources, as well as 
from the structure immediately under investi- 
gation, to produce the individual’s “net in- 
vestment” in, or tendency to maintain, the 
collective structure concerned. Would not such 
a measure, when the individuals’ indices are 
averaged (or totaled), give a clear operation- 
alizing of the Festinger concept of group 
cohesiveness? What index could better rep- 
resent “the resultant of all the forces acting 
upon all the individuals to leave, or to re- 
main in,” the group concerned? 
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With potency of involvement and relevance 
(that is, structurance and interstructurance) 
clearly defined and measured as variables, and 
applied to structural magnitudes and relations 
in all the different levels of structuring in an 
individual’s (inner and outer) manifold, we 
now have before us the entire motivational 
basis of the individual as seen from the struc- 
tural standpoint. We have in hand, in other 
words, the equipment for predicting the 
amount (or energies) in which almost any 
act structure typical of the individual’s be- 
havior may be expected to be performed. 
This means that we should be able to predict 
the amount of any dependent variable activity 
performed singly or jointly with others, such 
as the amount of discussion, “distortion” ef- 
fects, acceptance or rejection of a proposal, 
attitudes, morale, conflicts, effort for con- 
sonance, energy put into any single or joint 
project, or any of the other dependent vari- 
ables used in group dynamics or elsewhere. 
By weighting the amount of the subject’s 
potency of involvement in all the structures 
of the subject’s manifold having appreciable 
relevance to the behavior (structure) to be 
predicted, by the relevance ratios (+ or —) of 
those structures to the behavior (structure) 
to be predicted, and then summing all these 
increments algebraically, the independent vari- 
able for making such a prediction can be ob- 
tained. The sum or mean of such predictions 
for all the individuals in a group should 
provide one with the group index for the 
activity to be predicted, as dependent upon 
the combination of collective structures in the 
entire individual manifolds of the population 
making up the group from which the data 
were obtained, 

This procedure would afford a prediction 
that does take into account all the other in- 
volvements of the individuals who happen to 
be in that group. The immediate group 
(structure) concerned, however, since it would 
be more “salient,” might afford a greater in- 
crement of weight to the behavior to be 
predicted than other groups. Increments 


coming from relevance to particular groups 
(structures) can be separately studied as de- 
sired. If one wishes to find the strength of 
the total gamut of motivation, the increments 
from relevant personality trends (structures 
that are in the subject) are to be included. 
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One particular advantage of this translation 
of group dynamics objectives into structural 
methods is that the method is not limited 
to small groups but can be used upon popula- 
tions in larger collective aggregations, or in- 
stitutions, of any size or scope. 

The details and symbols of the “structural 
quantics” equation explained verbally above 
have been published elsewhere by the writer 
(1954, 1955). To the reader is left the task 
of envisaging its application to the prediction 
of individuals’ participations in significant 
action programs or attitude commitments, be- 
tween which actions and commitments and 
the collectivities in which they are involved 

there is appreciable interstructurance. A 

résumé of experimental work already done in 

this field will be published as soon as practi- 
cable. Judging from the positive results already 
attained, there seems reason to hope that this 
approach, through the aid of the event-struc- 
ture principle, may be able to generalize and 
unite in parsimonious fashion not only hy- 
potheses of group dynamics but the findings 
of many other classical experiments in social 
psychology. 
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SOCIAL SCHEMAS 


JAMES L. KUETHE 
Johns Hopkins University 


A person’s perception of objects is often 
determined by the way in which he forms 
units. Many unit forming factors have been 
identified of which similarity, proximity, and 
Set are a few (Koffka, 1935; Wertheimer, 
1923). Consequences for interpersonal rela- 
tions follow when people are seen as belong- 
ing together (Heider, 1958). The study of 
unit forming principles in social perception 
is required for an adequate psychology of 
interpersonal relations. Heider (1958) states, 
“A person may be seen in a cognitive unit 
with other persons because of kinship, na- 
tionality, or religion.” A 3 

Unit forming principles in social perception 
can be regarded as social schemas or response 
sets to the extent that they function to struc- 
ture ambiguous situations involving human 
objects. , 

When a person indicates that two objects 
“belong together” he has employed some 
schema or plan. If these objects are people or 
people-symbols, the schema employed may be 
considered, by definition, a social schema. 
When many people use the same schema in 
organizing a social response there is the im- 
plication that comparable experiences have 
produced the commonality of response. That 
the same response would be prepotent for 
many people would also be indicative of the 
pervasiveness of the tendency in the culture. 
Similarly, when situations result in low com- 
monality of organization, it may be concluded 
that there are not sħared experiences that 
result in the same predispasitions for different 
People or that the shared 
not tend to be prepotent. ; ; 

If a person uses an idiosyncratic organiza- 
tion in a situation that most peuple organize 
with a high commonality schema, there are 
interesting implications. He may not have 
learned the modal response; but it is more 
likely (especially if he is from the same cul- 
ture), that though he has learned the re- 
sponse, his personality dynamics prevent it 
from occurring. The prepotent response may 
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be rejected because of conscious or uncon- 
scious monitoring (Kuethe, 1960, 1961; 
Kuethe & Hulse, 1960). If the modal response 
aroused anxiety for a particular person, that 
response would not be prepotent for him, 

De Soto and Kuethe (1958, 1959) have 
shown that subjects have and use schemas 
when they are asked about the relations ex- 
isting between people. For example, given 
only the information that the people are 
acquainted, subjects think it rather probable 
that the people like each other. Some rela- 
tions such as “liking” are assumed to be 
reciprocated and also to be transitive while 
other relations such as “confides in” are as- 
sumed to be reciprocated but not transitive. 
The subjective probabilities of these and other 
relations revealed the schemas people use 
when they think about the relations existing 
between people in minimal information situa- 
tions. Expectations about interpersonal re- 
lations fell into three categories—symmetry, 
grouping, and ordering. 

The investigation of social schemas often 
reveals principles to be found in common 
sense or naive psychology. The schemas are 
shared by all who belong to the culture: 
when thinking about them one tends to in- 
trospect and then, because he possesses the 
schema himself, say “of course” or “this is 
obvious.” Heider (1958) states, “The veil of 
obviousness that makes so many insights of 
intuitive psychology invisible to our scientific 
eye has to be pierced.” There is a tendency 
in psychology to ignore “obvious” Principles of 
behavior, perhaps because of the desire to 
avoid things that appear trite or because their 
study does not seem “scientific.” In doing so 
we run the risk of overlooking fundamental 
concepts, a failing not so prevalent in the 
more confident sciences. 

The present investigation is concerned with 
those social schemas that determine whether 
or not objects are thought of as belonging to- 
gether and degrees of “belongingness,” that is. 
hierarchies of belonging when more than two 
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objects are involved. The central goals were 
to develop a technique for exploring social 
schemas and, using the technique, to in- 
vestigate specific social schemas used by sub- 
jects in a variety of situations. In addition, 
the intention was to show that the social 
schemas used in organizing social responses 
are response sets in the sense that they can 
produce constant errors when subjects attempt 


to reconstruct situations that they have ob- 
served. 


EXPERIMENT I 
Method 


The subjects in this experiment were male un- 
dergraduates at the Johns Hopkins University; they 
performed the required tasks individually. 

A. piece of blue felt, 2 yards X 2.5 yards was 


Fic. 1. The Woman and child 


fi 
and child fete, and the man 


stretched on a wall of the experimental room. a 
each trial the subject was given two oF ae 
objects cut from yellow felt and was told to eye 
them on the blue felt field in any ayer 
wished. The nap of the felt permitted the A ye 
to cling wherever they were placed. The eT aa 
vantage of the technique is that the opisi 4 
be placed anywhere on the field and oe is 
orientation. When the objects are removed i: Hie 
no mark left on the field that could influence tU 


trials. 

The complete lack of restraint on the na 
the response, permits the full operation Ot 
ever schema is prepotent. The subject 
place the objects at random on the 
organize his response on the basis of some > é 
Response sets of all varieties are permitted pee 
when people must perform in an ambiguous sit ‘5 

Each subject placed nine sets of objects i and 
field. The objects (except for the square, Creo, 
triangle) are shown in Figures 1, 2, and 33 tho 


nature of 
what- 


- Woman and child 

- Man and child A 
. Three rectangles, cach of different heis 
» Man, woman, and child 

- Man, woman, and dog 

. Square, circle, and triangle 

» Man, woman, and two rectangles 

» Two women and two rectangles 

9. Three men and three rectangles 


ht 


The figures, except for the child and the dog: 
between 7 and 10 inches tall aci 
The order in which the sets of objects 
on the field was randomized for cach 
control for any influence that one set 
might have on the reaction to another ficld, hê 
the subject had placed the objects on He i of Mi 
experimenter recorded the relative place™ veen x 
objects and measured the distance he a 
objects. The experimenter then remove! ee 
jects from the ficld and gave the subject 
set of objects. 


o 
scl. b? 


Results 


ub), 
It was immediately apparent that gal 
responded to the task by giving ` pan 
responses; scattered or apparently a 
placement of the objects was, as WÍ n 
very rare. ject ‘el 
Woman-child and man-child at set i 
The woman-child and the man-chi rient" w 
placed on the field in a vertica ject hf 
(standing) by 94 of the 100 sub) ogei 
woman and child were placed clos gts: "08 
than the man and child by 68 subl id cg 
18 subjects placed the man an 
together than the woman ant, i 
tendency was significant by 4 a 
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Ait Vik ihk 


Aia Wak ahh 


2 


8 


56 


z ; ed diffe: i f the three rectangles; 
z "i aa a hich 100 subjects used different orderings o. 3 
meg RRON child figures; and the man, woman, and dog figures. 
the man, woman, 4 


5.30, p < .0001. There were 8 subjects hip 
used an equal separation for the two se 
figures, . 

“Tiree object sets. Reference to mip 
shows that the three rectangles of di preni 
sizes elicited a strong ordering schema a 
on height. Height ordering was used as ty 
basis of organization by 89 of the 100 a - 
jects. As may be seen in Figure 2, the other 
possible orderings were quite rare. This a 
fication of responses was based on a sane 
of the responses of subjects regardless 0 
whether they ordered by height from left 
right, right to left, or vertically. However, a e 
strongest tendency was to order horizontally. 
Eight subjects used scattered arrangements 
that could not be classified. : 

The subjects could have consistently re- 
sponded to the man-woman-child set by order- 
ing them by height as was done with the 
rectangles. While an ordering by height was 


the most popular, 44 subjects did this, the 
tendency to put the child between the man 
and woman was shown by 40 subjects (see 
Figure 2). It is quite interesting that only 8 
of the 100 subjects put the figures in an order- 
ing with the man between the woman and 
child. Eight subjects gave responses that can 
best be described as scattered. All of the 92 
subjects who gave an organized response 
placed the figures in a horizontal row with 
the figures parallel and vertical as though 
standing on an imaginary base in the middle 
of the field. This is a basic schema in organiz- 
ing human objects that is independent of 
schemas based on the specific content of the 
objects. It is the schemas based on specific 
content that determine the ordering of the 
objects in a set. 

In contrast to the typical organization of 
the rectangles and the man-woman-child 
figures is the reaction of subjects to the man- 
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woman-dog figures. Of the 100 subjects who 
used this set, the order dog-man-woman was 
constructed by 56 subjects (see Figure 2). 
This set was included to permit the opera- 
tion of a “man and his dog” schema, if sub- 
jects had such a schema. The order man- 
woman-dog was used by 34 subjects and may 
be an ordering by height schema. Only 10 
subjects placed the dog between the man and 
woman; this is in contrast to the tendency 
to place the child there which was a quite 
popular mode of organization. That the dog 
was seldom placed between the people may 
reflect a schema whereby nonhuman objects 
tend not to be allowed to separate human 
figures; further evidence of this tendency will 
be seen later. 

It is with the square-circle-triangle object 
set that we find the least evidence of a pre- 
potent schema. The three possible ord 


lerings 
are used about equally often by the 76 sub- 


> 
Woman and ty, 
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jects who placed the objects in a line. m 
other 24 subjects who used this set placed Re 
objects in unique patterns. Once again E 
tendency to use a horizontal placement Ta 
prepotent; it was used by 46 subjects Te 
30 subjects used a vertical arrangement. | A 
failure of these objects to evoke a high ial 
monality schema is revealed by the j Pr 
proportion of idiosyncratic arrangements ce 
the absence of a preferred ordering by k į 
subjects who placed the objects in a row- 


R >: me Jace 
Four object sets. The tendency tO P 


i s : ~ zigur? 
human figures together is quite — ma to 
3 shows the popular response a on 
place the rectangles outside of the P& o 


aways OC 
whether they are a man and a woman was 


Th: : schema 
both women. This particular schem soma 
used by 30 subjects with the man and M tw 
figures and by 22 subjects with the, 


woman figures. However, many ide 


placed the human figures side by S! 


ures 
Woman, and two rectangles set of fe 


© rectangles set of figures. 
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Some idiosyncratic modes of a 


Placed the rectangles elsewhere such as ope 
above and the other below the people or both 
below the people. Once again the aay 
place human figures together without min 
posing nonhuman objects in manifested. This 
schema is especially interesting when it is 
considered that the two rectangles are iden- 
tical. Their identity does not cause them to 
be grouped at the expense of grouping the 
human figures which, in the case of the man 
and woman figures, are not identical. This 5 
more than a simple grouping of like figures, 
it is, rather, a social schema. f 
The subjects showed a stronger tendency to 
group the man and woman figures than the 
two woman figures. Out of 100 subjects, 78 
grouped the man and woman to a greater 
degree than the rectangles, z= 5.50, p< 
0001. Only 58 of the subjects grouped the 
two women more than the rectangles; this 


ranging the man, woman, and two rectangles 
set of figures, 


tendency was not significant, z= 1.50, p 
> 10. This last analysis ignores the place- 
ment of the rectangles so long as they were 
not interposed between the people. The sub- 
jects were.more willing to place one or both 
rectangles between the two women than they 
were to so separate the man and woman. 

Two subjects placed the nian and woman 
figures in a horizontal position with the man 
above, a rather creative response. This re- 
sponse and some other idiosyncratic responses 
are shown in Figure 4, Especially interesting 
are those responses in which rectangles are 
placed between human figures which are in 
marked contrast with the popular tendency to 
group human figures, 

Six object set. The tendency to group hu- 
man figures was again manifest. The three 
men were grouped to a greater degree than 
the three rectangles by 66 of the 100 subjects. 
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TABLE 1 


SUMMARY oF MODAL SCHEMAS IN EXPERIMENT I 


| 


Stimulus set | Modal schema 


Square-circle- Organized in horizontal or vertical plane, 
triangle no preferred internal orde 
Three rectangles of | Horizontal 
different height 
Man-woman-child 


organization 
ordered by height. 
Usually ordered man-woman-child or 
man-child-woman. The order child 
| man-woman i 
Preferred order dog-man-woman. 
The order man-dog-woman w: 
Compare with 


preferred, set 


Man-woman-dog 


Man-woman-two gles were not allowed 
rectangles 


between the man and 


to intervene 
woman, 


Rectangles placed between two women 


Two women-two 
rectangles 


n. Compare with man-woman-two 

Tectangles, 

| The three men were grouped more often 
than were the three rectangles. 


Three men-three 
rectangles 


Typical patterns are shown in Figure 5, Only 
6 subjects grouped the rectangles to a greater 
degree than the human figures. Organizations 
in which the human figures and rectangles 
were alternated were used by 20 subjects 
while essentially random displays were created 
by 8 subjects. 


5. Popular modes 
and three rect 


Of arrangin, 


E the th 
angles set o eA 


f figures, 
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KUETHE 
EXPERIMENT II 
Method J 
irati serne vit 
The second investigation was concerned a 
whether or not social schemas function in Te 


struction situations. 

The two rectangles were placed 
on the stimulus field. The first subject 
this display 5 seconds from a distance 


30 inches apart 
looked a 
for 5 a 

feet. The experimenter then took the objects | 
and gave them to the subject whose task k 
to replace them exactly where they had been. A 
the experimenter measured the separation 
objects as placed by the subject. The ma 
woman figures were then placed on the fie 
the experimenter with a 30-inch separi — 
the procedure was repeated. The next subject 


the 
a Dy 
with the placement of the figures produced y 


last subject. 


ane 


This sequence was continued eae i 
subjects had reconstructed the displays produce 
the subject that preceded them. For 
subject the order of presentation was TC Shs 
that 15 subjects reconstructed the rectangle ka an 
first and 15 subjects reconstructed the man- at 
display first. This technique of serial rapra emis 
has been used to show the influence of socia “ev 

by Bartlett (1932). The technique permits her hat 
tion of a response bias over a total range rat 
only at selected points. With this techniq" £ 
basic schema can be seen when subjects ne nem 
alter the configuration that is presented 
Until stability is reached the responses | of 
jects reflect the bias induced by basic $ 


every 


the 


Results 


The results of the second experimen ari 
shown in Figure 6, From an initial seP $ ou 
of 30 inches, successive judgments 
the man and woman figures togethei s 
they were almost touching. As ca? i 
Figure 6, once the male and female 
become very close together, the apr rot t 
is stable, Successive judgments a “ae thig 
the two rectangles together. ante 
was individual variation, the separati r 
rectangles after 30 successive judg” zc 
the same magnitude as the origina 
separation. “DE of 

oct 
avi 
vost i 


The schema that man and wom wat 
together” induces errors of ae 
This is not a simple set to group ar 
the identical rectangles do not ee 

As a check on the possibili g 
technique introduced a bias, One Siep qf! 
subjects replaced the man-woma” DPA j 
the rectangles display after viewing thet 
a separation of 30 inches. In ano! 
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INCHES 


SEPARATION OF OBJECTS 
IN 


o 2 4 6 8 10 12 


MAN AND WOMAN FIGURES 


U3 
“I 


14 16 18 20 22 24 26 28 30 


SERIAL REPRODUCTIONS OF THE SUCCESSIVE SUBJECTS 


6. Separation of the two rectangles and the man and woman figures following serial 
AACE reconstruction by successive subjects. 


of 12 subjects each subject replaced the two 
sets after viewing them with a 15-inch separa- 
tion, The order in which the sets were recon- 
Structed was different for 6 of the subjects 
in each group. The tendency to replace the 
man and woman figures closer together than 
the two rectangles was significant in both 
groups, p < .01 by the Wilcoxon matched- 
Pairs signed-ranks test. 


DISCUSSION 


When subjects are allowed to place sets of 
objects cut from felt on a field, their responses 
are organized even though the objects coul 
have been placed with any orientation. Many 
arrangements had high commonality indicat- 
ing that the subjects used the same schemas 
as a basis of response. The content of the 
objects in a set determined which schemas 
would be prepotent for subjects using that 


set. , 
After the basic tendency to organize and 


the tendency to use the horizontal has been 
noted, it is interesting to consider the relation 
between the content of the objects in a set 
and preferred arrangements of the set. There 
is a very strong social schema—people belong 
together. Human figures were grouped to a 


greater degree than were nonhuman figures 
when all the figures were in the same set. 
Again, this is not a simple tendency to group 
like objects; the man and woman figures 
were grouped to a greater extent than were 
the identical rectangles. The same result oc- 
curred in a pilot study in which the man, 
the woman, and two circles were used. 

The schema that people belong together 
and that nonhuman objects should not inter- 
vene has its parallel in the tendency of sub- 
jects to assume an affinity between people. 
Given only the information that the people 
are acquainted, subjects assume that the 
people like each other. Man’s social nature is 
revealed by his readiness to assume that the 
relations existing between people are primarily 
positive and that „interaction rather than 
isolation is the rule. 

Social schemas vary in commonality with 
the nature of the human figures in a set. The 
male subjects in this investigation grouped 
the man and woman figures more often than 
they grouped the two woman figures. Common 
sense psychology would have predicted this 
result; most people share the schema that 
results in a strong association between man 
and woman. It may be that the schema 
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produces the verbal association just as it 
produces the spatial association measured kere. 
The three rectangles of different sizes were 
almost always arranged in a row in order of 
height, indicating that these objects tended to 
arouse a strong height ordering schema. The 
subjects could have arranged the man-woman- 
child figure set and the man-woman-dog figure 
set consistently by their height; the subjects 
did not do this. The content of these sets 
aroused specific social schemas that were pre- 
potent over the height ordering schema. Of 
course, when subjects use a configuration with 
human figures that appears to be a simple 
height ordering, there is always the possibility 
that a social schema is being used which 
happens to be congruent with height ordering. 
Although these investigations were designed 
to study high commonality schemas, the clin- 
ical significance of idiosyncratic responses 
should not be overlooked. A person’s organiza- 
tion of the human figures may be identified as 
idiosyncratic once the typical responses of 
other people are known. For example, Figure 
4 shows how a subject used the rectangles, one 
on top the other, to construct a high “wall” 
between the man and woman. This behavior 
attains significance because it contrasts with 
the Strong tendency of most people to put 


the man and woman figures together. A re- 
Sponse of this type might reflect a disturbance 
of the normal concept of the relation between 
male and female fi 


: gures. Other responses made 

by subjects that could reflect disturbances of 

normal social thinking were grouping the non- 
uman objects tı 


figures and pla 
on th 


tuations reveals the schemas 
that typically ope 
rate. 
i . p Identification of the 
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SUMMARY 
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Subjects placed sets of figures ait an A 
on a felt board under Por Man . Lt al 
j nded to 
sponse. Most subjects respo poet a 
figure> 
apparently random placement of the fig 


by giving organized responses: 


was rare. int 
The content of a set of figures ¢ 


ject 
subjec 
the schema that was employed by the 4 
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in organizing his response. A strong 
social schema results in the ng 
man figures to a greater agent 
human figures. Several specific socia ° 

showed high commonality such as t A 
ency to place a child nearer to a wom 
to a man and the tendency to place 


ate ec 
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THE RELATIONSHIP OF INTERPERSONAL INVOLVEMENT 
AND AFFECTIVENESS OF CONTENT TO THE VERBAL 
COMMUNICATION OF SCHIZOPHRENIC PATIENTS ' 


STANLEY FELDSTEIN - 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


Despite the importance accorded schizo- 
Phrenic communicative disturbances, few ex- 
perimental efforts have been made to examine 
conditions which seem functionally related to 
them. Two such conditions suggested by the 
literature are interpersonal involvement, and 
affectiveness of communication content. 

That interpersonal involvement ; 
schizophrenic communication is suggested by 
general interpersonal theory. It is perapi 
most explicitly stated in a remark of Wal 
(1954, p. xiv) which noted Sullivan’s observa- 
tion of the defensive aspect of schizophrenic 
language. Will proposed that, having experi- 
enced considerable anxiety in interpersonal 
relationships, the schizophrenic attempts to 
withdraw from them, either physically or by 
talking in a way that puzzles and irritates the 
listener. Few studies have manipulated the 
interpersonal variable experimentally and 
most of them have used some kind of written 
or drawn material as the interpersonal situa- 
tion (Rabin & King, 1958, pp. 237-238). 


affects 
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Such studies tended to find that schizophrenics 
perform more poorly than normals. The two 
studies (Hirschman, 1953: Mirin, 1955) that 
attempted to explore the impact of live inter- 
personal situations on communication found 
that their schizophrenic subjects remained 
largely unaffected by increased interpersonal 
involvement. Their experimental conditions, 
however, introduced threats that did not arise 
out of the interpersonal situation itself and it 
seemed, therefore, unlikely that the results 
were solely the consequences of interpersonal 
involvement. 

Theoretical and experimental investigations 
of how emotion affects the verbal communica- 
tion of schizophrenics have almost always 
been couched in terms of its effect upon con- 
ceptualization (Feldstein, 1960, pp. 5-7). 
Jones (1957), too, although he examined the 
effect of emotion on the use of words by 
schizophrenics, was primarily interested in 
what his results revealed about the cognitive 
functioning of his subjects. To summarize 
such studies briefly, it may be said that affect 
and anxiety provoking stimuli have most often 
been found to disrupt and impair the thinking 
of the schizophrenic. It might be expected, 
therefore, that his language, too. would suffer. 

Are schizophrenic communicative disorders 
semantic in character, or do they also involve 
expressive, or nonlexical disturbances? Schulze 
(1959), who tested the influence of erotic 
stimuli on several, nonlexical attributes of 
schizophrenic speech, obtained no differences 
between his experimental and control groups. 
He pointed out, however, that his stimuli 
apparently failed to arouse his subjects sex- 
ually and, thus, he called into question the 
adequacy with which the hypotheses were 
tested. 

The present study 
ship of interpersona 
tiveness of content t 


investigated the relation- 
l involvement and affec- 
o certain lexical and non- 
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lexical attributes of spoken language that 
were considered significant aspects of effec- 
tive communication. The three attributes 
selected were: the accuracy with which the 
perceived environment is reported; the rele- 
vance of what is reported; and the amount 
of disruption in the fluency, or word-to-word 
progression of speech. An inaccurate clement 
was one that was obviously incorrect with 
respect to the stimulus material. An irrelevant 
element was a statement that involved a 
reference to situations not presented within 
the stimulus material. The general Speech 
Disturbance Ratio (SDR), developed by 
Mahl (1959), was the measure of speech 
disruption used. 

Inaccurate elements, irrelevant elements, 
and speech disturbances, then, were the three 
measures used in the study. Proportions of 
their occurrence were used in order to obtain 
measures independent of the size of 
samples from which they 
ing hypotheses were base 
peared to be dominant 
literature. 
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ion 
schizophrenics, show an increased proportio 
of irrelevant elements. E 
3. In the communication of a ae 
tent schizophrenics, compared with og 
phrenics, show a higher general SDR. ret 
C. Regardless of the experimental risked is 
the level of communicative pertormian iio: 
lower for schizophrenics than for nons 
phrenics: 


con- 


condi- 


$ al 
1. Regardless of the experimental come” 


ents 
tion the proportion of inaccurate elem i 
higher for schizophrenics than for nons 
phrenics. 
2. Regardless of the experimental (Oe 
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3. Regardless of the experimental Sa ics 
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Although expected directions we 
the hypotheses, two-tailed tests of 
were used. 
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Procedure 


The interview was manipulated to explore the 
effects of increased (close) versus decreased (re- 
Mote) interpersonal involvement. Half of each of 
the schizophrenic and nonschizophrenic _samples 
Participated in the close interpersonal situation ; 
the other halves participated in the remote inter- 
Personal situation, All the subjects were exposed 
to the affective and nonaffective material. To obviate 
the possibility of order effects, the order of the 
affective and nonafiective picture sets was changed 
from subject to subject. ‘ 

Each subject was seen individually for the experi- 
mental interview, and each interview was fully re- 
corded. The interview took place in an office in which 
only the subject and the experimenter were present. 
Two tape recorders were in the room and visible to the 
subject. One was used to record each interview, the 
other only to give instructions during the remote 
interpersonal situation. There had been no contact 
between any of the subjects and the experimenter 
Previous to the experimental situation. , , 

The close interpersonal situation was one in which 
two persons (the subject and the experimenter) Sa 
acted verbally and visually. The subject was brangi, 
by a person other than the experimenter, into the 
interview room. The subject and the experimenter 
were introduced to cach other. The subject was then 
asked to be seated. The experimenter attempted uy 
involve the subject in a brief verbal interchange for 
the purpose of promoting a relatively close, a 
superficial, relationship. After several minutes, the 
experimenter began the instructions. In an effort to 
further decrease psychological distance between the 
participants the instructions made use of the first 
and second persons (“I” and “you”). i 

The remote interpersonal situation was one in 
which two persons (the subject and the experimenter) 
Were in each other’s presence but did not interact 
verbally or visually. The subject was brought, by a 
Person other than the experimenter, into the in- 
terview room and was asked by that person to be 
seated. The experimenter assumed the role of ee 
Primarily concerned with operating the tape recorders 
and did not look at the subject. The four boards 
holding the pictures were on a desk in the saom 
ready for use by the subject. The instructions mers 
issued by tape recorder soon after the subject was 
seated. Only the second person was used in the in- 
structions in an attempt to increase psychological 


distance between the participants. 
The instructions used in the close 
situations are given by Feldstein (1960). 


and remote 


Scoring 

The scoring demanded simultaneous use of the tape 
recordings and verbatim transcripts of the experi- 
mental interviews. The smallest meaningful unit 
that could be considered an inaccurate element was 
a word. Proportions, therefore, were obtained by 
dividing the number of inaccurate elements in a 
speech sample by the total number of words in 


the sample. The smallest meaningful unit that could 
be considered irrelevant was a sentence. Scoring of 
the irrelevant elements required, therefore, that the 
protocols of all the subjects be divided into sentences 
(Auld & White, 1956), and proportions were ob- 
tained by dividing the number of sentences in a 
speech sample into the number of irrelevant ele- 
ments in the sample. 

The scoring of speech disturbances, and the calcu- 
lation of the general SDR have been described else- 
where (Mahl, 1956). The two component ratios of 
the general SDR, the Ah ratio (Mahl, 1959) and the 
non-Ah ratio, were also analyzed in the present 
study. 

The experimenter did all the scoring. To obtain a 
measure of the reliability of scoring of the three 
measures used, samples of protocols were scored by 
two independent scorers. An interscorer reliability 
coefficient, obtained by correlating the average gen- 
eral SDRs for the complete speech samples of 20 
subjects, was found to be .98. The same 20 cases 
were independently scored for inaccurate elements 
and another sample of 15 cases for irrelevant ele- 
ments. Interscorer reliability for the proportions of 
inaccurate and irrelevant elements were .88 and .98, 
respectively. 

The close and remote interpersonal situations were 
considered to be the two experimental conditions. 
Within each condition the subjects were given two 
trials, one affective, the other nonaffective. A modi- 
fied form 3 of Edwards’ (1950, pp. 288-296) analysis 
of repeated measurements was used to analyze the 
proportions of inaccurate elements, the general SDRs, 
and the Ah and non-Ah ratios. Arcsin transforma- 
tions of all the proportions were used to normalize 
the distributions and equalize the variances. The 
transformations were multiplied by 100 before the 
analyses of variance were performed. 

Because of the infrequency of their occurrence, 
the proportions of irrelevant elements were analyzed 
by means of a chi square corrected for continuity 
which compared the number of subjects who showed 
irrelevant elements within the two conditions and 
trials and within the experimental and control groups. 


RESULTS 


Nonsignificant correlations were found be- 
tween the proportions of inaccurate and ir- 
relevant elements, between the proportions of 
irrelevant elements and the general SDRs, and 
between the proportions of inaccurate ele- 
ments and the general SDRs, Because of this 
lack of relationship among the measures, they 
could not be assumed to be testing the three 
general hypotheses ‘on effectiveness of com- 
munication and it was decided, therefore, to 


ê The writer is indebted to Jacob Cohen for his 
modification of Edwards’ technique. The modifica- 
tion is described in Feldstein (1960). 
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TABLE 1 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF THE PR¢ POR- 
| TIONS OF INACCURATE ELEME) NG angsty 
TRANSFORMATIONS MULTIPLIED BY 


N “m | s 
foriron 5 | sao 10.08 
SR | 48 | 3847 18.18 
NC 15 | 3667 18.86 
NR | 5 18.87 15.96 
E3 | 30 15.60 14.19 
Sa io 30 19.37 12.00 
NA 30 11.10 11.30 
Na | 30 16.37 12.59 
Note.—S =Schizophrenic; N ‘onschizophrenic; C =Close; 
R=Remote; A =Affectiv 


A comparison of the differences 
tions SC and SR, and NC and y 
level). Inspection rey 
predicted direction, 
Na was nonsignific: R 
performance across Conditions and Tria 
different. 


present the results in terms of the subhy- 
potheses relevant to the two independent 
variables. 

Interpersonal involvemen 
that schizophrenics, with 
sonal involvement, show 
of inaccurate elements 
phrenics—was not supported. Although the 
interaction between schizophrenic perform- 
ance in the close and remote interpersonal 
situations and nonschizophrenic performance 
in the close and remote situations yielded an 
F of 7.69 (p< 01 level), the difference was 
not in the predicted direction. It was the 
nonschizophrenics who, with increased inter- 
personal involvement. showed an increased 


proportion of inaccurate element: 
Table 1), 7 


t. Hypothesis A,— 
increased interper- 
a greater proportion 
than do nonschizo- 
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show a higher proportion of irrelevant el 
ments—was supported. P 

Hypothesis A: stated that w ; a 
interpersonal involvement schizop ing re a 
pared with nonschizophrenics show ka be, 
general SDR. The interaction, nor 
tween schizophrenic and TURNA atu 
general SDRs in the close and mon A 
tions was not significant and taiea A 
port the hypothesis. Similarly. a 3 
the Ah and non-Ah ratios reveale¢ 


increased 
nics, com- 


no sig 


> ani 
» groups 
nificant interaction between the st 
conditions (see Table 2). oc wf ate hy’ 
Affectiveness oj content, None - 


daneg O 
potheses concerned with a oat 
tent (B,, Bs, Ba) were supported. t ynschiž F 
between the schizophrenic and eel a 
phrenic groups’ proportions of sion jals 
ments on the affective and nonaffec i20 


phrenic subjects on the ance irrele™, 
on the nonaffective trials showet taine 
elements. The control subjects p“ 
irrelevant elements on either trial. ams O! ig 
between the groups and trials. ne Pa whi n 
general SDRs, yielded an F of 2 y nd non 
not significant. Analyses of the Ah “inter ct 
ratios also revealed nonsignificant ! 


between the groups and trials. 
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TABLE 2 

i wT 
MEANS AND Staxparp Devi ATIONS ‘il 
s SDRs AND tie An ND ere 
Usixe ARCSIN TR Asana 
Mecriptinp By I 
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General ak 
j M SD M 

Condition) 2 

sc 128.93 27.81 96.13 

SR 1111.60) 21.20 ; 76.10 

NC 1101.40) 23.38 65.07 

NR 94.67; 25.45 56.00 
Trial | | 15 

SA 63.27] 15.08 | 45.15 | 1572 

Sa | 57.00| 12.84 | 40.90 | 16 

NA 49.63| 13.81 30.40 i 

Na | 48.40] 11.88 | 30.73 | 


Note.—The N for each Condition mnie: 
S =Schizophrenic; Nonschizopht 
mote; A =Affective; a =Nonaffective ions an A 

;nteraction among the four Conc the OM pIrEr rin Je 
rials yielded nonsignificant Fs for schizo! i 
and non-Ah ratios. Comparisons editions (D Sa) 
Schizophrenic performance acro: core 12.304 Jev" 
in terms of the general SDRs an ie GE 
terms of the Ah ratios an F of 11.6 
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General performance levels. It was hy- 
pothesized that schizophrenics obtain higher 
proportions of inaccurate elements (Cı) and 
irrelevant elements (Cə), and obtain higher 
general SDRs (C3) than do nonschizophrenics. 
A comparison of the proportions of inaccurate 
elements made by the experimental and con- 
trol group yielded an F of 2.91 indicating 
that the general levels of the groups’ perform- 
ances were not significantly different. Thus. 
Hypothesis C, was not supported. Hypotheses 
Cz and Ca, however, were supported. A com- 
parison of the schizophrenics ch out of 30) 
and nonschizophrenics (0 out of 30) whose 
Protocols showed irrelevant elements resulted 
in a chi square of 5.700, significant at the 
2 level. An F of 12.30 (p < 01 level) in- 
dicates that the general SDRs of the schizo- 
Phrenic sample were significantly different 
from those of the control sample over all 
conditions. Inspection of the means (Table 2) 
shows the difference to have been in the pre- 
dicted direction. Further analyses showed the 
difference between the mean Ah ratios of the 
two groups (F = 11.60) to be the major con- 
tributing factor to the difference between the 
general SDRs. E 

Tt should be noted that there were no sig- 
nificant interaction effects among the condi- 
tions and trials: the communication of emo-» 
tional or nonemotional content was not par-y 
ticularly affected by the closeness or remote? 
hess of the interpersonal situation. 

Additional findings. In addition to the 
analyses pertinent to the hypotheses, ch 
verbal productivity of the experimental and 
control groups was examined. Productivity 
was defined as the number of words spoken. 
Interaction among the groups and the con- 
ditions yielded an F of 3.83. A further test 
of the differences between the mean differ- 
ences resulted in a ¢ of 1.956 which cannot 
be considered significant. Nor was the inter- 
action among the groups and trials found to 
be significant. Again, there was a nonsignifi- 
cant difference between the general levels of 
schizophrenic and nonschizophrenic produc- 
tivity. The analysis did indicate, however, 
that for all types of subjects the communica- 
tion of affective content resulted in signif- 
cantly greater productivity than the com- 
munication of nonaffective content (p < .01 
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level), and the close interpersonal situation 
elicited greater productivity than the remote 
situation (p < .05 level). 

Both the experimental and control subjects 
responded with higher general SDRs (F = 
6.51) and higher non-Ah ratios (F = 9.53) 
to the affective trial than to the nonaffective 
trial. 

Correlations between the Ah and non-Ah 
ratios for the schizophrenics. nonschizophren- 
ics, and total of 60 subjects over all conditions 
were found to be .18, — .09, and .11, respec- 
tively, all nonsignificant. Correlations were 
also obtained between the non-Ah ratios and 
productivity for the schizophrenics, non- 
schizophrenics, and the total number of sub- 
jects and were found to be .23 (nonsignifi- 
cant), 47 (p < .01 level), and .33 (p< 01 
level), respectively. 


Discussion 


The most general implication of the results 
is that, in terms of the measures used, inter- 
personal involvement and affectiveness of 
content are not relevant parameters of the 
communicative disorder of schizophrenia. In 
the case of affectiveness of content, the im- 
plication is clearly supported. In the case of 
interpersonal involvement, the evidence is not 
so clear. The finding that schizophrenics in- 
troduced more irrelevant elements than the 
controls in the close situation qualifies the 
contention that interpersonal involvement is 
not a relevant parameter. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that less than half the 15 
schizophrenics in the close situation made any 
irrelevant elements. i 

The results of the present investigation sup- 
port the implication of the Hirschman (1953) 
and Mirin (1955) studies that the com- 
munication of schizophrenics compared to that 
of nonschizophrenics seems relatively unaf- 
fected by differing degrees of interpersonal 
involvement. The implication seems to derive 
a certain amount of validity from having been 
arrived at through a variety of conditions and 
measures. It is vital to remember, therefore, 
that in each of the three studies, the two 
persons who became interpersonally involved 
with each other were strangers. Whether the 
response of sčhizophrenics would be the same 
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to a relationship that existed over an extended 
period of time, such as that with a Clase 
friend, therapist, or “significant other,” is a 
question that strongly merits further research. 
With regard to the effect of emotional con- 
tent, the measures used in this study are not 
readily comparable to those used by previous 
studies concerned with schizophrenic thinking. 
The emphasis of the present investigation was 
upon communication rather than conceptual- 
ization. 

Inasmuch as the three measures were found 
not to be correlated with each other, it may 
be useful to discuss the results in terms of 
each measure. Inaccurate elements were in- 
tended to measure distortions in the com- 
munication of the perceived environment. The 
measure is most closely related to that used 
by Aborn (1950), which described a tend- 
ency to respond in terms that in some way 
were inconsistent with the terms given in the 
stimulus material. An important difference be- 
tween the two measures lay in the fact that, 


ects were required to 
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the results of the 
lar. The combined 
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fective content raises the emnt Am a 
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anxiety level, i „resent ” 
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schizophrenic communicative 
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ever, the effect of tranquilizers in therapeutic 
doses upon the measures used, and particu- 
larly on verbal fluency in terms of the SDR, 
has never been tested. Even indirect evidence, 
involving investigations of the effects of 
tranquilizers upon other aspects of speech, is 
Surprisingly scarce. Studies, however, such as 
those which demonstrated that meprobamate 
did not affect stuttering (Holiday, 1959: 
Maxwell & Paterson, 1958), and that of Hill 
(1958) which revealed that Sparine did not 
significantly affect word associations of schizo- 
phrenics, suggested that tranquilizers may in 
fact have little influence upon a measure of 
speech disturbances, or perhaps, upon lan- 
guage measures in general. 


SUMMARY 


It was hypothesized that schizophrenics 
communicate less effectively than nonschizo- 
phrenics: (a) in a close as compared to a 
remote interpersonal situation, (2) in the 
communication of affective as compared to 
nonaffective content, and (c) regardless of 
the experimental conditions. Inaccurate a 
ments, irrelevant elements, and speech dis- 
turbances were the measures used to define 
effective communication. 

The hypotheses were, for the most part, 
not supported. The schizophrenics did not 
differ in accuracy in the close and remote 
situations, although the controls werg sig- 
nificantly less accurate in the close situation: 
The schizophrenics, however, made more ir- 
relevant statements in the close situation, 
whereas the controls made none in either 
situation. The speech fluency of both groups 
was similar in both situations. In terms of the 
measures used, there was little difference be- 
tween the communication of affective and 
nonaffective content by the experimental and 
control groups. Under all conditions, the ac- 
curacy of the groups was similar, whereas the 
proportions of irrelevant elements and speech 
disturbances were higher for the schizo- 
phrenics. The results raise questions about 
the relevance of interpersonal involvement 
and affectiveness of content to schizophrenic 
communicative disorder. 
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The present authors have always main- 
tained that psychiatric classification in terms 
of diagnostic labels is not an adequate method 
of description (Claridge, 1960; Eysenck, 1947, 
1952) and that much of the well known un- 
reliability of diagnosis in psychiatry derives 
from the acceptance in this field of medical 
practices which are not well suited to the 
problems at issue (Eysenck, 1960b). In- 
stead, Eysenck has proposed a description in 
terms of a dimensional framework derived 
from empirical studies, by means of appro- 
priate statistical techniques—factor analysis 
and multiple discrimination analysis (Eysenck, 
1957). He has also suggested that it was to be 
expected that groups of psychiatric subjects 
bearing the same diagnostic label would be 
found relatively close together in the n-dimen- 
sional framework resulting from the execution 
of such a scheme as that proposed; the degree 
of correspondence between categorical-diag- 


nostic and continuous-dimensional framework 
would of course depend largely on (a) the 
reliability of psychiatric diagnosis (which 
could be increased by only choosing subjects 
where there was considerable agreement 
among psychiatrists as to diagnosis), and (b) 
the adequacy of the objective tests chosen to 
Measure the subjects position in the dimen- 
sional framework 


4 In the field of neurotic disorders, the evi- 
e 


nce seemed to suggest (a) that two main 
factors at least were requ 


z à e ired to account for 
i personality differences between subjects 
a to different psychiatric categories, 
+ those of neuroticism and extraversion- 
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cism scores than do dysthymics; and that 
hysterics not only fail to be more extraverted 
than normals but may actually have slightly 
more introverted scores. (Psychopaths tend to 
behave as predicted, having high neuroticism 
and extraversion scores.) The results per- 
turbed Sigal et al. (1958) to such an extent 
that they concluded: “The results suggest that 
either hysterics and dysthymics cannot be 
used in the described manner [i.e., as criterion 
groups for extraversion-introversion ], or that 
the E and N scales do not measure introver- 
sion-extraversion and neuroticism, Or that 
both statements are true” (p. 147). In a 
reply, Eysenck (1958) pointed out some 
errors in the arguments presented, but there 
is no doubt that the facts as given have been 
duplicated in several successive investigations 
(Eysenck, 1959) and that we are faced with 
a choice between two possibilities. Either we 
must give up the notion that hysterics are 
more extraverted than normals, as well as 
being more neurotic, or we must seek for some 
distorting factors in the MPI which account 
for the anomalous results in comparing nor- 
mal and neurotic groups (Eysenck, 1958, p. 
251). Clearly a recourse to experiment rather 
than to argument is called for. f l ; 

The type of experiment required is one in 
which the three groups in question (normals, 
dysthymics, hysterics) are _administered a 
battery of objective tests, differentiating be- 
tween these three groups. The results could 
then be treated along either or both of the 
following lines : 


A factor analysis could be performed which 
should give two factors identifiable as neu- 
roticism and extraversion-introversion ; factor 
scores would then be estimated for each 
subject, and these should discriminate the 
members of the three groups in such a way 
that hysterics should have the highest extra- 
version scores, dysthymics the lowest, while 
both groups should have higher neuroticism 
scores than the normals. 

A multiple discriminant function (canonical 
variate) type of analysis could be performed 
which should give rise to two significant latent 
roots, identifiable as neuroticism and extra- 
version-introversion; canonical variate scores 
could then be obtained by using the latent 


vectors as weights and multiplying them by 
the scores on the tests. These scores should 
then discriminate the members of the three 
groups in the same way as the factor scores. 

A study fulfilling some of these require- 
ments has been reported by Eysenck, Ey- 
senck, and Claridge (1960), except that they 
concentrated on tests of extraversion almost 
exclusively, and did not obtain significant dis- 
crimination between neurotic and normal 
groups. Both a factorial analysis and an 
analysis of discriminance was performed, and 
on both hysterics emerged as the most ex- 
traverted and dysthymics as the most intro- 
verted group (the scores derived from the two 
analyses correlated to the extent of .81). The 
present study was carried out to give a more 
extensive and definite answer to the problem 
by attempting to use tests which would 
measure neuroticism as well as extraversion- 
introversion. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


Neurotic subjects at the Royal Victoria Hospital 
were selected on admission where the psychiatrists 
in charge of the case could make a definite diagnosis 
of anxiety state or hysteria. One psychiatrist’s diag- 
nosis was sufficient to admit the patient to the 
experimental group. The subjects selected were not 
extreme or “pure” cases, but were chosen by the 
psychiatrist on the assumption that there would 
be a good consensus of opinion among psychiatrists 
regarding the diagnosis. Of the available cases not 
excluded for reasons given below, less than a third 
were excluded as presenting too mixed or complex a 
psychopathology to attempt a ready classification. 
Cases of immaturity were not included, and pa- 
tients with evidence of brain damage, psychotic in- 
volvement, ðr drug addiction of any kind (includ- 
ing alcohol) were rejected. In each group there were 
14 male and 2 female patients. The normal control 
group consisted of 16 volunteers, ef whom 15 were 
male and 1 female. All were engaged on various 
duties in the hospital, including that of nursing 
orderly, clerk, storeman, and laboratory technician. 
The mean ages of the three groups were: dysthymics 
= 27.91, normals = 23.67, and hysterics = 23.78. The 
dysthymics were significantly older than the other 
two groups, with an F of 3.239, On weight and 
intelligence, as measured on Progressive Matrices. 
there were no significant differences. i 


Tests 


Sedation threshold. This was assessed in terms of 
the effect of sodium amytal on a simple task, 
consisting of doubling the digits read out to the 
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subject at intervals of 2 seconds from a tape record- 
ing of random digits over earphones, while he was 
receiving a continuous intravenous infusion of the 
drug at the rate of 0.1 g/min. Errors were recorded 
in blocks of five trials, and the threshold was taken 
as the point midway between the last two blocks 
with less than 50% errors and the first two blocks 
in which errors exceeded 50%. In the majority of 
cases these blocks were consecutive. The amount of 
drug administered at this point was determined 
from a chart relating blocks of trials to drug 
received, and this dosage was then corrected for the 
weight of the patient, giving the threshold in terms 
of mgm/Kg.* 

Maudsley Personality Inventory. The two scales 
of the MPI were included in the experiment be- 
cause their inclusion would, if anything, work 
against the hypothesis under investigation; further- 
more, it was considered worth while discovering 
whether the neurotic groups in this study behaved 
similarly to those in previous ones. 

Five-choice serial reaction task. The subject was 
required to press one of five keys set in front of five 
lights, according to which of the lights went on; 
his response extinguished the light and switched on 
another one. The order of the lights was random 
over a series of 50, except that no light appeared 
twice in succession. The score taken was the number 
of responses for each minute of the work period. 
Ten minutes of continuous performance was fol- 
lowed by a rest of 5 minutes and a further period 
of practice of 1 minute. 

The usual pattern of performance shown by most 
subjects on this test (Venables, 1959) is a gradual 
decline in performance level during the first 5 
minutes, then an increase in speed during the 
second 5 minutes of practice. Following the rest 
the usual reminiscence effect appears, in the form 
of an abrupt rise in performance level. The measures 
here taken are starting level and total number of 
errors.” 

Spiral aftereffects. The subject is asked to fixate 
a rotating single-throw 180-degree spiral, and to 
indicate the duration of the aftereffect. Four trials 
were given, the spiral being rotated for one minute 
each time; trials were alternately clockwise and 
counterclockwise, with a rest of one minute be- 
tween trials. The means of the four scores thus ob- 
tained were taken as a measure of the subject’s per- 
formance on this task. 


Predictions 


The predictions made follow from Eysenck’s 
(1957, 1960a) theory, according to which certical 
inhibition is hypothesized to be generated more 
quickly and more strongly, and dissipated more 
slowly in extraverts than in introverts; they are, in 


2For a detailed discussion of the rationale and 
method of use of the sedation threshold and five- 
choice serial reaction task, cf. Claridge and Herring- 
ton (1961), Claridge (1961), and Veiiables (1959). 
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brief, that extraverts would have low sedation 
thresholds, high scores on the E scale of the MPI, 
low starting level and high number of errors on the 
reaction time task, and skor? spiral aftereffects. 
Predictions with respect to neuroticism are much less 
obvious, except with regard to the N scale of the 
MPI; in view of the repeated observation that in 
neurotic groups N correlates negatively with E we 
might also expect E to have a negative loading 
with neuroticism in this population. Poor perform- 
ance on sensory-motor tasks appears to characterize 
neurotics (Easterbrook, 1958; Eysenck, 1952; 
Eysenck, Granger, & Brengelmann, 1957) so we 
might expect the error score to load positively and 
the starting level score to load negatively on neu- 
roticism. Predictions with respect to the sedation 
threshold cannot be made with any confidence. 
Shagass and his colleagues (as quoted by Ciasle 
& Herrington, 1961, in their discussion © vale 
problem) report high thresholds as characteris 
of “anxiety,” but this is a two-valued concep” 
having loadings on both introversion and sy 
roticism, We have predicted high thresholds © 
introverts; this leaves the loading of the thresho 

on neuroticism indeterminate. 


RESULTS f 
These six sets of scores had been decide 

upon from the beginning as constituting a 
material for analysis. In addition, the Man 
fest Anxiety (MA) scale was administer 
but not included in the analysis. Mean sc? : 
for the six tests and the MA scale are given 
Table 1, together with SDs and F ratios: 
will be seen that with the exception °° jjs- 
Five Choice Test Error Score all tests een 
criminate significantly; it will also „stericó 
that scores on the E scale put the mys als: 
well to the introverted side of the no! a0! 
thus exaggerating the fault found by ` old 
et al. (1958). Scores on the sedation tht P and 
level, the spiral aftereffect, and the Erro 
Starting Level of the five choice test, 0" è of 


put the hysterics on the extraverte: sig? 
the normal group. We find here the first ? ge 
that no single test can be relied upon k uc? 
cide upon the correct position of group ult 
as these relative to each other, but that ale 
ple determination is required. The g w 
as expected, shows highest scores eor th 
dysthymic group, and lowest scores 495") 


normals; this was predicted (Eysenc ‘alld g 
on the basis that the MA scale is esse ture 2 
measure of neuroticism with an 4 ee aio” 
introversion, i.e., that it is specifically 


at the dysthymic group. 
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TABLE 
MEAN SCORES or Dystiysics, NORMALS, AND HYSTERICS 
S — a a 
oe Test Dysthymics | Normals Hysterics F 
ion threshold | 10.18 - 1.008 6.43 L774 21.8370" 
e | 1831+ 8169 24.62 + 8.366 10,120*** 
le | 36.62 & 7.631 | 31.19 + 11,092 RY ied 
>; ral afteretiect | 18.79 5.093 8.85 3.167 22.576*** 
Ive choice test, starting | 90.14 + 15.412 77.51 Æ 12.499 3.530* 
„leve s 
Errors | 11.12 10.705 | | 19:38 4:2052 n 
MAL scale 1700 3774 13.69 + 5.860 21,003*** 
Not significant at p = .05 level. 
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remembered that the criterion here is less 
satisfactory than in the case of the hysteric- 
dysthymic dichotomy, where psychiatric diag- 
nosis of a clear-cut kind was obtained. The 
normal subjects in this experiment were nor- 
mal only in the sense of not, at the time, 
being under psychiatric care; as Fraser 
(1947) and Shepherd, Fisher, Stein, and 
Kessel (1959) have shown, such groups never- 
theless contain some 10% of fairly definite 
neurotics. In spite of our failure to obtain 
perfect discrimination, therefore, we may per- 
haps be justified in identifying Variate 2 with 
neuroticism. 

The mean positions of the three groups are 
shown in Figure 1 in addition to the positions 
of the individual subjects, and it will be seen 
that hysterics lie on the opposite (extraverted ) 
side of the normals, as compared with the 
dysthymics who lie on the introverted side. 
Furthermore, the hysterics appear if anything 
more neurotic than do the dysthymics. These 
results support the original theory regarding 
the respective positions of the three groups. 
It should be noted in this connection that our 
normal sample was conspicuously more ex- 
traverted than would be likely to be found in 
an unselected group; these Army volunteers 


TABLE 3 
MEAN VARIATE SCORES 


ON Ni 
Dysthymics 26.60 8.67 
Normals 18.37 14.59 
Hysterics 16.50 5.69 
(Extraversion) (Neuroticism) 
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Fic. 1. Position of 16 normals, 16 dysthymics, an 
space as determined by analysis of discriminance. 


had an E score of 31.50, as compared with the 
population norms of 24.91 given by Eysenck 
(1959). A similar tendency for Army volun- 
teers to have exceptionally high extraversion 
scores had been noted in connection with a 
previous study (Eysenck, 1960a; Hildebrand, 
1958). It is possible that this high degree of 
extraversion was due to the fact that the 
experimental subjects were volunteers; there 
is some evidence to suggest that extraverts are 
more likely to volunteer for experiments of 
this type. This might account for the fact that 
while the hysterics are more extraverted than 
the normals, the difference on this dimen- 
sion between hysterics and normals is in 
fact much less than between normals and 
dysthymics. 

An alternative hypothesis to account for 
this fact, as well as the rather curious finding 
that the hysterics emerged as more neurotic 
even than the dysthymics, may be derived 
from the fact that the canonical variates as 
extracted from the data depend io some extent 
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Fic. 2. Position of six tests in two-dimensional 
factor space. 


be identified as introversion-extraversion, all 
the tests having the predicted loadings on it 
(sedation threshold, starting level, and spiral 
afterefiect are positive, E and errors nega- 
tive). Factor 2 can be identified with neuroti- 
cism provided we are willing to accept the 
very tentative predictions made above. 

The validity of both these interpretations 
can be tested by calculating factor scores for 
the members of our three groups; if the iden- 
tification is correct, then these should fall into 
a pattern identical with that shown in Fig- 
ure 1. Figure 3 shows the result of such an 
analysis, and the similarity with Figure 1 will 
be apparent. Such inspection is instructive, 
put a more quantitative estimate may be pre- 
ferred. Factor 1 and Canonical Variate 1 cor- 
relate to the extent of .94; Factor 2 and 
Canonical Variate 2 correlate to the extent of 
88. These correlations are high enough to 
give us some confidence in the identity of the 
two analyses, and in the accuracy of our fac- 
tor identification. The cross-correlations, i.e., 
Factor 1 with Variate 2, and Factor 2 with 
Variate 1, are statistically insignificant. 

As in Figure 1, so here also the baseline of 
the triangle produced by joining the mean 
positions of the three groups is not parallel 
with the horizontal axis, but inclined down 
towards the left; it follows that a slightly bet- 
ter discrimination might have been achieved 
by some further rotations. With the small 
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number of cases employed there seemed to 
be no point in further analysis, but it should 
be noted that here also, as before, the hys- 
terics have higher scores on neuroticism than 
the dysthymics. As in the previous analysis. 
the hysterics are more extraverted than the 
normals, but only very slightly so; rotation to 
make the line linking the mean positions of 
dysthymics and hysterics collinear with the 
horizontal axis would increase this separation. 

It might appear a task of supererogation to 
compare the results of these two methods of 
analysis (factor analysis and multiple dis- 
criminant function analysis) when it might be 
thought on a priori grounds that similarity 
would be the expected outcome. A mathe- 
matical and empirical investigation of the 
matter by Slater ( 1960) shows that this is not 
so, “Very little theoretical justification has 
been found here for expecting the vectors de- 
fined by a factor analysis to coincide with 
those defined by a discriminatory analysis of 
the same data; and the evidence examined has 
shown that they do not converge closely even 
under particularly favourable conditions.” 
The data examined by Slater were those gath- 
ered by Hildebrand (1958) in one of the 
earliest factorial studies of the two-dimen- 
sional hypothesis under discussion (the data 
were collected in 1952); nothing can illustrate 
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the measurement of introversion-extraversion | 
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planation of the effectiveness of mild shock in 
learning neurotic responses.) 

There may be a concentration on dysthymic 
symptoms in the construction of the N scale, 
and similar questionnaires, which leads to the 
omission of the main hysterical and psycho- 
pathic symptoms—possibly because these are 
difficult to elicit in a questionnaire (Eysenck, 
1947). Milder forms of hysterical and psycho- 
pathic disorder might be more similar to ‘those 
of dysthymics, thus making this problem 
urgent only at high levels of neuroticism. The 
Hy and Pd scales of the MMPI have not suc- 
ceeded in overcoming this difficulty; in ad- 
ministering them to groups of hysterics, 
psychopaths, and dysthymics we have found 
no significant or even suggestive relationship 
with diagnosis, even when the E scale did 
show reasonable discrimination (Eysenck, 
1962). With normals these scales also tend 
to work rather better (Eysenck, 1960a). 

It has been shown that there is no unitary 
trait of sociability, but that of the items col- 
lected into that factor by Guilford (Factor S) 
approximately half correlate with extraver- 
sion, but not with neuroticism, while the 
others correlate with neuroticism (negatively), 
but not with extraversion (Eysenck, 1956). 
Thus there are two sorts of social shyness: 
introverted (“don’t like being with people, but 
don’t mind if I have to”) and neurotic 
(“would like to be with people, but am 
afraid”). In view of the large part questions 
on sociability play in the E scale, it is pos- 
sible that at high levels of introversion this 
distinction breaks down to some extent, thus 


causing the sudden break in linearity. 
Perhaps the most likely reason for the cor- 
relation between introversion and neuroticism 
among high scoring subjects is one which can 
be deduced from the general theory of extra- 
version, according to which cortical inhibition 
is stronger in extraverts than in introverts. 
This principle applies to all sensory inputs. 
proprioceptive as well as exteroceptive; it 
seems likely therefore that the perception of 
ihe autonomic activity characteristic of emo- 
tion is equally subject to such inhibition. Now 
strong and lasting autonomic reactions are of 
course characteristic of neurotics (and quite 
generally of individuals with high scores on 
the N scale). We would expect therefore that 
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in comparing introverted and extraverted neu- 
rotics the autonomic reactions of the latter, 
while equally strong to begin with, would soon 
be subject to strong inhibitory forces and 
thus go down to a much lower level as com- 
pared with the reactions of introverts. Now 
the questionnaire items relating to neuroticism 
tend to refer in the main to long continued 
autonomic reactions or their consequences, 
and these in terms of our theory would be 
expected to be more marked in introverts than 
in extraverts. This hypothesis, like the others 
mentioned, is of course susceptible to experi- 
mental proof; it seems to involve no ad hoc 
assumptions which cannot be deduced from 
our general theory and it seems capable of 
resolving the problem raised by Sigal et al. 
(1958). 

From a more fundamental point of view, it 
might be argued that the terms “extraversion” 
and “introversion” have been used rather mis- 
leadingly in two different senses. According to 
Eysenck’s (1957) theory, certain innate 
physiological properties of the central nervous 
system (the excitation-inhibition balance) lie 
at the basis of observable extraverted and 
introverted behavior patterns. The term “ex- 
travert” may be applied (a) to a person in 
whom the excitation-inhibition balance is 
tilted in the direction of high inhibition and 
low excitation (the constitutional extravert). 
or (b) it may be used to refer to the person 
who is behaving in an extraverted manner 
(a behavioral extravert). As explained in 
detail elsewhere (Eysenck, 1960c) the theory 
posits a positive relationship between consti- 
tution and behavior, but this reiationship is 
not likely to be perfect. Environmental differ- 
ences clearly will play an important role in 
determining the way in which constitutional 
factors express themselves. Thus it is possible, 
although unlikely, that a constitutional extra- 
vert may turn out to be a behavioral introvert. 
or a dysthymic neurotic (Foulds, 1959; 
Foulds & Caine, 1958). i 

Certain factors may have contradictory 
effects on these two variables; thus old age 
probably alters the constitutional balance in 
the direction of greater extraversion and the 
behavioral balance in the direction of greater 
introversion. It is not impossible that neurosis, 
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whilst leaving the constitutional basis unaf- 
fected, shifts the behavioral basis in the 
direction of greater introversion. To take but 
one example, normal extraverts are more 
sociable than normal introverts. It is not in- 
conceivable that the presence of severe neu- 
rotic sysmptoms (whether of a hysterical or 
dysthymic type) may interfere with socia 
intercourse, thus shifting the behavioral bal- 
ance towards greater introversion in both ex- 
traverts and introverts. Questionnaires such 
as the MPI are sensitive measures of be- 
havioral extraversion; objective tests such aS 
those used in this experiment are probably 
sensitive measures of constitutional extraver- 
sion, Factorial studies such as those ° 
Claridge (1960), and the one reported here; 
show that constitutional and behavioral meas” 
ures are not unrelated, but it would be @ m 
take not to distinguish in principle ben 
them. The interesting question arises there e 
whether hysteria and dysthymia are por 
closely related to constitutional or behav 

extraversion; the present results sugges 
former. If true, this would mean 
the point of view of testing some O° | pibitio 
mental predictions from Eysenck’s inhi a 
satiation theory of personality, hysterics “pe 
dysthymics as criterion groups 
preferable to normal criterion group 1: 
on the basis of the MPI, although T of 
test would come into its own in t oer nd 
predictions relating the constitution’ each 
behavioral aspects of personality 


other. 


SUMMARY P not” 
of testing 1 py 


The results are reported 
6 dysthy™ gue” 


mals, 16 hysterics, and 1 j ’ 
means of objective laboratory tests bg mea 
tionnaires, and analysing the scores p> act? 
of multiple discriminant analysis ee we 
analysis. Both methods give rise t° psio? 


‘ ; . e tt 
principles of classification, or dim est" 


personality, which can be identifie resP y 
version-introversion and neuroticis etw 
tively; high correlations are ee g the ie 
the respective methods of order? yste i 
subjects along the two continua: | eut gl 
were found to be extraverted 2 erth ‘tt 
dysthymics were found to be intro ach? 


neurotic; perfect discrimination 
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between hysterics and dysthymics, and rea- 
a pe agin between neurotics and 
Sred. $ talysis of the questionnaire scores 
tire a oo results in showing a depar- 
af frie ; inearity of regression at high levels 
Wiles a and neuroticism scores. The 
Sira Pi of these findings are discussed in 
asotiten o the use of hysterics and dysthymics 
dimensi wn groups for the study of personality 
sions. 
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Ever since the phenomenon of perceptual 
defense was suggested, researchers have at- 
tempted to explain it through principles which 
avoid the idea of a perceptual blocking mech- 
anism (Eriksen, 1958; Goldiamond, 1958; 
Wiener & Schiller, 1960). The main argument 
used by all of these writers is that the indi- 
cator of perception typically involves the 
subject’s articulation of anxiety linked words 
and neutral words. Since strong avoidance 
habits have previously become conditioned to 
the anxiety words, the probability of using an 
anxiety word as a response is lower than the 
probability of using a neutral word as a re- 
sponse (negative response bias for anxiety 
words), and this inequality in usage rates can 
produce differential chance congruencies in 
accuracy scores which could result in the per- 
ceptual defense effect. 

The senior author has shown in a previous 
study (Goldstein, 1959) that a negative re- 
sponse bias for anxiety words can be obtained 
under blank stimulus conditions, and that this 
response bias is of sufficient magnitude to 
produce significant differences in pseudo- 
accuracy scores. However, in the same study 
it was shown that when a discriminative 
stimulus was presented, there was still a differ- 
ence in accuracy between anxiety linked words 
and neutral words which could not be re- 
moved when these accuracy scores were cor- 
rected statistically for response bias. 

Since statistical correction is always less 
satisfactory than correction through experi- 
mental procedures, the present report con- 
cerns itself with two studies in which an at- 
tempt was made to isolate experimentally the 
variance in accuracy scores due to response 
pias from the variance due to the presence 
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of a stimulus. The work of Blackwell (1952; 
1953) has indicated that certain types © 
forced-choice methods provide recognition 
thresholds which are influenced less by the 
type of extraneous variance which we are try- 
ing to remove from the perceptual defense 
data than are any of the methods which em- 
ploy free report. In the light of Blackwell's 
findings, it was decided that what was neede 
was a forced-choice indicator of perception 
which did not require yerbalization of th 
two classes of words with different probabili- 
ties of usage. A technique which we believe? 
would serve this purpose was one which pi 
sembled the spatial forced-cho 
veloped by Blackwell (1953)- ord 
The use of such an indicator tOr a w 
recognition study requ 
presentation of more than one stir 
and a task set for the subject to locate 02€, 
the words by determining its spatia 
in the group of stimuli (upper erty, atia 
right, etc.). Note that the use 0 k 
forced-choice indicator of this sort ! AN 
changes the psychological nature of th P 
nition situation. Tt is no longer aa of 
the subject to determine the prese” viet 
absence of one of a class of stimuli (a ss 
arousing or neutral words) ; instea' a ust 
told a stimulus will be presented and i ich 
merely discriminate it from the other ig od 
will also be presented. Hopefully, this i jo? 
should provide a measure of visua recos 
uncontaminated by response bias. 


ice methot 


= 
2 2 


Srupy I 

Method yc 

Subjects. Subjects were 40 introductory Pole 
students at UCLA who were require the cot se 
for 6 hours of experimentation as par my o 
Twenty males and 20 females were pls eat 
signed to 2 experimenters, 1 male, 1 fe ia at 
whom ran 10 male and 10 female subse experi of! 

First experimental session. In the firs ty ite™ 

dministered 4 


session, the subject was a 
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Petal oan from which the anxiety words and 
test and th Is were selected. The composition of the 
our anid > mahon for selecting the cight words 
een dee four neutral) for each subject has 
n brief gd in detail elsewhere (Goldstein, 1960). 
Pairs of pee words selected consisted of four 
anxiety fis one word of each pair was an 
Pde ae Ana the other a neutral word. The 
Were be pair were of the same frequency of usage, 
Starting | same length, and began with the same 
5 § letter, 
Derien een session. In the second ex- 
Biven tein: Sasam 24 hours later the subject was 
anziety a 3" X5 g cards (subject cards), with an 
Capital are and its paired neutral word typed in 
€ anniot lers on cach card. On two of the cards 
and on A word appeared above the neutral word 
Peareg dae oes two cards the neutral word rie 
esignate e the anxiety word. The cards were 
the ee Cards 1, 2, 3, and 4. The serial order of 
Ords Aa as well as which two of the four anxiety 
termined ty appear above the neutral word was 
Wor Wa randomly for each subject. Each anxiety 
through. always paired with the same neutral word 
Ughout the: expexi i 
here wer ogi: inept n 
“Ach of 4 ere eight stimulus cards: 3 
Each ph abe four pairs of anxiety and neutral wor sa 
“entered imulus card had the two paired wores 
» se and typed in capital letters On the same 
Sin cPatrated by %6”. For cach pair one of the two 
S cards had the anxiety word to the left 
Neutral word and the other card had the 
e on to the right of the neutral word. T 
ly the owing instructions were read to the subjec 
*perimenter: 


two cards for 


This . 
gS is a study dealing with perception. Here are 
[Th Cards: Card 1, Card 2, Card 3, and Card 4. 
i gcse : up on the 


table gut subject cards were lined 
Words > front of the subject.] On ce 
Presenters printed. These pairs of W 
$ ed in the machine [Gerbrands tac! age 
You Pè at a time, Before each trial I will te 
ES ieee the card number which ae o 
i will be presented and which one © 
Cepia to look for. You are to look in hoe 
for ae and tell me whether the word I as a 
tel Ppeared on the right or on the et. Don 
e i the word; just say “Right” or ae 
a fee will be presented fairly rapidly so iat 
a cs it will be very difficult for you to = 
that , "4 you will frequently have the a ig 
this, YOU are just guessing. Don’t be disturbe E 
T gg St guess on every trial. Once again, beor 
an Pose each pair I will tell you which pair it 1 
i Which word to look for, then I will sy 
to alert you. After the exposure te! a 
ri; er the word I asked you for appeared on ra 
T Sea the left. Before we start take a seer 
Then iarize yourself with the words oP the cards. 
m he will try some practice cards 5° that Y 
come used to the machine. 


ch card two 
ords will be 
histoscopel 
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After the subject felt that he was familiar with the 
words on the cards, he was given four practice 
trials before the main series of trials was run. The 
four practice trials consisted of one presentation of 
each of the four pairs of words. On two of the 
trials the subject was asked whether the anxiety 
word was on the right or left and on two trials 
the subject had to determine the position of the 
neutral word. On half of each of these two sets of 
two trials the word the subject was asked for was 
on the left, and on half the word was on the right. 

Experimental design. The main body of trials con- 
sisted of 80 paired stimulus presentations, divided 
into five blocks of 16 exposures, with a rest period 
of 1 minute between blocks. Within each block of 
16 trials the order of presentation was randomly 
determined with the restriction that each of the 
four pairs be presented four times. In addition, for 
every pair of words, the word the subject was to 
locate, and the actual position of that word was 
completely counterbalanced within each block of 
trials. 

To summarize, the present experimental design 
involved a complex factorial design with two be- 
tween-subjects effects (sex of the subject and sex 
of the experimenter) and three within-subjects effects 
(type of word the subject was to locate, spatial posi- 
tion of the word, and trials, or blocks of 16 ex- 
posures) - 

Exposure time used. The stimulus pairs were ex- 
posed in the tachistoscope at an exposure time which 
had been found in pilot studies to yield accuracy 
scores which were above chance (50% in the two- 
choice situation) for most subjects. If during the 
first two blocks of trials the subject was hitting 
below chance, the exposure time was increased by 
25 milliseconds for the subsequent blocks of trials, 
If the subject was hitting too far above chance, the 
time was decreased by 25 milliseconds. 


exposure 4 
ther adjustments of exposure time 


Thereafter no 0 
were made. 


Results 

The subjects’ responses were scored for the 
number of correct calls Left and Right for 
both anxiety and neutral words within each of 
the five blocks of 16 trials. This scoring pro- 
cedure resulted in a 2 X 2 X 5 cell table for 
each subject. Within each cell the scores 
could range from 0-4, with a chance accuracy 
score per cell of 2. An analysis of variance 
was performed on the accuracy data for all 
40 subjects. The source table consisted of five 
main effects and their respective interactions. 
The main effects were Sex of the subject, Sex 
of the experimenter, Type of word the subject 
was to locate (anxiety or neutral), Position of 
and Trials. The grand mean for 


the word, 
was found to be significantly 


accuracy 
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TABLE 1 
Mean NUMBER OF WORDS Correctly IDENTIFIED BY 
Type oF WORD ASKED FOR AND ACTENE 
Location oF Tavr Worn 
Actual position of | 
the word - 


Subject is asked to locate 


| Anxiety word Neutral word 


Left 26.00 23.70 
Right 23.00 25.00 
greater than chance (F = 44.05, p< GOL 


e main effects was 
ignificant difference 
ared 

no 


df = 1/36). None of th 
significant. There was no s 
in accuracy for anxiety words when comp 
to neutral words; that is, there was 
perceptual defense efect. However. type of 
word did interact significantly with position 
(F=11.01, p<.001, df= 1/684). The 
means for Word X Position summed over the 
five blocks of trials are presented in Table 1. 
The anxiety words were recognized more ac- 
curately than the neutral words when they 
were on the left side of the stimulus card, 
while the reverse was true when the anxiety 
words were on the right side of the card. Note 
that it is not simply that one class of words 
was identified more accurately than the other 
class on only one side, but that the means are 
almost mirror images of each other for left 
and right sides. It should be further noted 
that there was no significant position effect, 
indicating that no absolute difference was de- 
a stimulus word’s presence on the 


rived from 
ss the data are broken 


right or on the left, unle 
down by type of word. 
Two other sources of variance were sig- 
nificant.They were Word X Position X Sex of 
TAB 


xG TRIPLE INTERAC 
tHe SUBJECT WITH 


INDIVIDUAL MEANS COMPRISI 


Word X Position X Sex of the experimenter 


| metaal | Subject is asked to locate 


Sex of the rki 
experimenter | Bonna of | EIEREN 
stimulus | ` a 
Anxiety word | Neutral word 
M Left | 26.60 22.90 
M Right 22.20 26.70 
F Left 5.30 24.50 
F Right 25.00 24.60 
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13.14, p< 001, dj = 1/684) 
Sex of the experimenter 
684). Table 24 
s for these 
the 
with 
tren 
more 


the subject (F 
and Word x Position x 
(F = 9.05, p< 005, df=! 
presents the mean accuracy score 
two triple interactions. The means for 
interaction of Sex of the experimenter 
Word Position indicate that the 
noted above for Word X Position was ! 
pronounced when the male experimenter ran 
the experiment than when the female exper 
menter ran the experiment. In the case 0 the 
interaction of Word x Position X Sex of i 
subject the means indicate that the fema 
subjects showed the Word X Position effects 
while the males did not. Examination of t : 
data from the nonsignificant four-way inter 
action, Word X Position X Sex of the ao 
menter X Sex of the subject, i 
three groups showed the Wort 

fect (male experimenter, male S$ 
experimenter, female subject; 
menter, female subject). but, one Ewel 
(female experimenter, male subject) Sord 
an opposite effect; namely. that anxiety \ 
were located more accurately than 
words when they were on the right, 
i on the left. 


^ 


„peri 
female exP® 
oup 


an 


sition. Although the analysis 


s revealed no evidence 
the presence Ap 
of word asked for Pafi 
position in the visual feld may Have isg 
tions for this hypothesis. The criticat 

these interactions reflect Pe" 


they reflect some 
ords 


score 
defense hypothesis, 
tions between type 


whether 
behavior or whether 
bias in the use of the response W 


Right. l 


JE 


LE 2 
rons OF SEX OF THE Ex 
Worp BY POSITION 


ap SEX‘ 
PERIMENTER ANP 


Word X Position X Sex 


of the 


n 5 Actual 
Sex of the Ace 


3 sition ol 
subject P stimulus Anxiety word | = 
oN ia | #0 
M Right 24.90 
F Left 27.30 
F Right 22.30 


Note.—Mean square error for testing both interactions was 


.84 with 684 df. 
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à TABLE 3 
Mray Nusner or Lert Carts Broken DOWN 


ACCORDING TO ACTUAL POSITION 
OF STIMULUS 


SERN mmm e 
Subject is asked to locate 
Actual position ve 
of the word = 
Anxiety Neutral Difference 
et word word 
Lef RS = =a |e 
Richt 26.00 23.70 
Left ca 16.40 14.30 
i ills 4240 | 38.00 


irrespective of 
Position of 
Stimulus 


nee the response bias hypothesis, we “e 
he iia vis original protocols and oe 
When pith of times the subject said Left 
Us Ae ag for the different classes of stimu- 
‘One oa An analysis of variance was eer 
Nat ey, mese usage rate scores which reveale¢ 

ery source of variance which was SI&- 


i 
en for accuracy was also significant for 
Wwaonse bias (Word: F = 10.81, p< 008: 
b< X Sex of the experimenter: F= 8.89, 
Pas 05; Word x Sex of the subject : 
Site! p< 001; df = 1/324). No other 
Signin. Of variance were significant. These 
j icant Fs indicate that whenever the sub- 


Wag a asked to locate an anxiety word = 
res hee likely to use Left than Right as > 
Í Stbjen, ? While the reverse was true when the 
i an ee Was asked to locate a neutral word. In 
ten eet to determine if these a 
tion ws were truly independent of the = 
“Le so the stimulus, the data for mn 4 
“ation Calls were broken down by actual ia 
the “a Of the stimulus. Table 3 below prae “ 
“tio ean number of Left calls for the 1 e! 
Taby of Word x Position. Tt can be sam 
Neutra that there were fewer Left calls ja 
Dende Words than for anxiety words, is : 
| These Of the actual location of the stimulus. 
| what h strongly support th 
AS teg © inequality in usage of Left a 
mi Worenition guesses is related tO 
wt Ny the subject is asked to det 
is n the word’s position. However; : 
of g Pothesis of a response bias independent 
“econ ; Perceptual stimulus more rigorously, a 
: i Study was run. 


ect an 


Srupy II 
Method 


The second study was identical to the first except 
that no real words were flashed in the tachistoscope; 
instead, nonsense forms which looked like words were 
flashed. The subject was given the same instructions 
as in the first study, and no subject reported aware- 
ness of the true nature of the stimuli, The subjects 
were 10 male and 10 female students who were 
enrolled in a summer course in Psychological Aspects 
of Aging. The female experimenter was the same as 
in the first study, but a different male experimenter 
was used, Each experimenter ran 5 male and 5 female 


subjects. 


Results 

The subjects’ responses were scored for the 
number of Left calls made, and an analysis of 
variance was done on these data. The analysis 
failed to reveal any significant effects. How- 
ever, inspection of the individual data sug- 
gested that rejection of the response bias 
hypothesis might be premature. Paralleling 
our first study, the majority of subjects 
showed an anxiety-Left, neutral-Right bias, 
while a minority of subjects showed an anx- 
iety-Right, neutral-Left bias. The data for the 
20 subjects in Study II are presented below 
in Table 4 broken down by type of bias 
(anxiety-Right or anxiety-Left). The data 
under the heading Left calls indicate the total 
number of times the subjects used Left as a 
response when asked to locate anxiety words 
and neutral words. The data under the 
pseudoaccuracy heading show the total num- 
ber of correct stimulus detections the subjects 
made when the responses were scored accord- 
ing to the order of real stimulus presentations 
used in Study I. 

The pseudoaccuracy column in Table 4 in- 
dicates that the inequality in Left calls for 


TABLE 4 


RESPONSE BIAS AND PsEUDOACCURACY SCORES 
FOR BLANK STIMU TUDY BROKEN 
Down BY Type oF Bias 


Pseudoaccuracy 

Left calls scores 

(Response bias) 

Left Right 
A 72 A 37| 83 
1 N 162 N 78| 35 
„eft bias subjects A 341 A 172} 112 
bey = 14) N 43 |N 115] 157 
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the two classes of words is sufficient to pro- 
duce the same type of mirror image tables for 
the interaction of Word X Position that was 
noted in the first study. Evidently, the un- 
usually strong level of the response bias in the 
anxiety-Right group was sufficient to cancel 
out the response bias of the anxiety-Left 
group so that our analysis of variance in 
Study IT did not yield a significant interaction 
of Word x Position. 

Although we cannot claim to have exactly 
replicated the response bias data obtained in 
Study I, we can conclude that it is possible to 
obtain this type of interaction between word 
and position in accuracy scores without flash- 
ing real words. This evidence, taken in con- 
junction with the evidence from the first study 
which indicated the independence of bias from 
actual position of the stimulus, strongly sug- 
gests that the interactions of word and po- 
sition in the accuracy scores of the first study 
reflect the operation of a subtle form of re- 
sponse bias and does not support a perceptual 
blocking mechanism hypothesis. 


DISCUSSION 


The results of the forced-choice studies 
strongly support a response probability theory 
of perceptual defense. In previous studies 
where the stimuli were selected in an identical 
fashion, subjects were drawn from a highly 
similar population, and an indicator of per- 
ception which was sensitive to response bias 
was used (Goldstein, 1959, 1960), we have 
repeatedly found a perceptual defense effect. 
In the present study, an indicator of percep- 
tion which does not permit response bias to 
affect accuracy scores was used and we found 
no perceptual defense effect. Although the 
forced-choice: spatial location method is not 
free of its own peculiar type of response bias, 
the counterbalancing of position of stimulus 
and type of stimulus word asked for by the 
experimenter prevents the response bias of 
word by position from affecting the total ac- 
curacy score. 

The conclusions drawn from the forced- 
choice studies regarding the locus of the 
perceptual defense effect do, however, con- 
flict with earlier conclusions drawn by the 
senior author on the basis of another study 
(Goldstein, 1959). In that study, a significant 
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residual variance was found when accuracy 
scores were statistically prorated for response 
bias. The possibility of some sort of per- 
ceptual blocking mechanism could not have 
been ruled out on the basis of these statisti- 
cally corrected data. How can we reconcile the 
apparently contradictory conclusions draw? 
from these two studies? 

First, we can attempt a rec 
focusing upon the logic of the conclus 
drawn from the statistically corrected data- 
Tt is conceivable that when this sort of cot 
rection for differential usage of the two classes 
of words (anxiety and neutral) is made, there 
is in fact, a true residual effect remaining ? 
the data. However, this residual difference } 
accuracy between anxiety words and neutr 
words does not necessarily support, as a 
originally believed, the hypothesis of a P 
ceptual blocking mechanism. There mey 
other types of response biases influencing y 
accuracy scores which can act independen í 
of differential usage for the two classé 
stimulus words: Data in perceptua š 
studies are typically reported in Lae 8 
mean detection rates or mean threshol 
two contrasting classes of stimuli. yer 
quently overlook the fact that & ° be of 
stimuli is most often made up of a pa ibl 
different stimuli. Thus, not only is it po 


ja 
for the subject to show a mn TE 43 
tween classes of stimulus words, bu f 
thin-wor pe 


possible for him to show a with pich" 
bias resulting from the manner in V int 
distributes his guesses within @ sc pr et 
most perceptual defense experiments pi 
each class of stimulus words with pH a 
bility, a departure from this usage a U 
affect accuracy scores for each set © 
Furthermore, words within a set T P f 
with equal frequency (.25, 25, 2 a 
four-word set) so that any depart? i 
sponse rates from these probabilitt ss. sane 
be capable of affecting accuracy oe n 
subject distributes his responses a set e 
words comparatively evenly with ie ne 
.25, .25, .25, for each word) W nsiet yo 
tributes his responses within the 
less symmetrically (.50, 30, -1> 
the probability of chance € 

tween the response and the stimu 
is greater for the neutral words 


onciliation by 
jon 


a SS 
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bin — Such a within-set response 
a partially independent of a be- 
words ‘ae The subject could use anxiety 
0% of ee of the time and neutral words 
ever wit e time as recognition guesses; how- 
= re gph class of words a .25 call 
is curr d exist for each word. This hypothesis 
the tena being experimentally tested in 
Permits 7 laboratory with a design which 
vary whi e usage rates within a word set to 
Secon ni preventing any between-set bias. 
conclusion we can attempt to reconcile the 
Studies D drawn from the two sets of 
orced-ch as focusing upon the logic of the 
though ice spatial location method. Al- 
ko ON theory has never been con- 
Ense eff, ìn discussions of the perceptual de- 
size t at most theoretical writings empha- 
i anxiet le motivation for perceptual defense 
e Ser reduction which can be achieved by 
f fre by avoiding the clear awareness 
€ to an stimuli. When the subject is 
Wi escribe his perception by verbalizing 
ord which he thought was presented in 
ies tachistoscopic flash, then such a 
e tas obviously operate. However, in 
ach trj $ Study, the subject was told on 
"0 Jon al what stimuli were being flashed an 
Sect qo", Was there any ambiguity with re- 
m © the presence of a particular stimulus 
sib] ‘ynmediate perceptual situation. Pos- 
; reeptual ve undermined the ate a 
t firs 7 efense by insisting that t A 
befor tear the word from the experimen’? 
tes € sees it himself. The nature of the 


Hs fore rie (Word x Position) found in 
ates that verbal- 


re 


leatign c Tchoice studies indic 
Mente, °; 22xiety linked words by the experi- 
diffe $ followed by a response pattem 
Pati from the one which follows. verbal- 
It ig Sf neutral words by the experimenter. 
aboy difficult to ascertain how seriously the 
Spat Issue invalidates the forced-choice 
Sons, cation method in a test of eee 
tense. pP obability theory of perceptual a 
east: an investigator wishes to obini i 
Donge of perception uncontaminated by t 
ihe a bias, he can either statistically correc 
devie è for response bias, or he can a 
Proh ja ie experimental technique 3 the 


ts reg ing 

o Ponse bias from operating- 3 

x 3 xpert 
Perceptual defense, we pelieve exl 
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mental control to be superior to statistical 
control. However, no one method of con- 
trolling for response bias permits a crucial 
experiment since any one method may violate 
one of the conditions necessary for the oc- 
currence of the perceptual defense effect. Only 
after a number of experiments which use 
different methods for controlling response bias 
have been completed, will there emerge a pat- 
tern of results that will indicate the necessity 
of postulating a perceptual blocking mecha- 
nism which inhibits the input of threatening 


stimuli. 
SUMMARY 


The present research was conducted for the 
purpose of determining if the perceptual de- 
fense effect is exclusively caused by the factor 
of response bias. In the first study, 20 male 
and 20 female subjects were given the per- 
ceptual task of identifying anxiety words and 
neutral words by specifying the word’s loca- 
tion in space (left or right side of fixation 
point). The words were selected from each 
subject’s word association protocol. The sub- 
jects were run by either a male or female 
experimenter. The results of the study were 


as follows: 

1. By using a forced-choice spatial indi- 
cator of perception, which does not permit 
ias to affect total accuracy scores, 
no perceptual defense effect was found. 

2. A significant effect of Word X Position 
was noted, which appears, upon closer analy- 
sis, to be due to a subtle form of response 
bias. When asked to locate anxiety words sub- 
jects responded “Left” significantly more 
than “Right.” The reverse was true when the 
experimenter asked the subject to locate 
neutral words. 

To determine whether the obtained response 
as independent of the presence of the 


response b 


bias W 
stimuli, a second study was run. In the sec- 
ond study 10 male and 10 female subjects 


used. The experimental situation was 
identical to that of the first study, except that 
no real stimulus words were flashed. However, 
the subject was instructed to expect real 
stimuli. The results of the second study were 
not identical to those of the first study with 
respect to patterns of response bias. However, 
inspection of the data from individual sub- 


were 
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jects did reveal marked response biases of the 
type which could have produced the interac- 
tion between type of word and position found 
in the first study. 

Two possibilities for the discrepancy be- 
tween these results and an earlier study are 
suggested; first, that in the earlier study 
there may have been a within-word set re- 
sponse bias which may have affected accuracy 
scores even when the between-word set bias 
was removed. Second, it is suggested that the 
use of a forced-choice spatial indicator of per- 
ception may undermine the motivational basis 
for perceptual defense. 
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The convergence among the concepts and 
assumptions in these separate areas makes it 
possible to test hypotheses concerning the 
effects of social relationships upon coping be- 
havior and the setting of a level of aspira- 
tion—hypotheses that are difficult to pose 
without a blending of level aspiration theory 
and theories of social power. Our interest was 
stimulated by findings from previous investi- 
gations (Stotland et al., 1957; Zander et al., 
1960) which suggest that a person must 
“internalize” the aspirations others set for 
him if he is to work to attain the others’ 
as and to evaluate his efforts in terms 
of them. The purpose of the present research 
is to examine whether self-evaluations of per- 
formances and accompanying coping behav- 
iors do in fact differ when persons are in a 
ion in which it is likely that they will 

aspirations others set for them 
hey are in a situation in which it is 
will reject such external 


aspiratior 


situat 
accept the 
and when t 
likely that they 


inductions. 
Several major assumptions are basic to the 
present approach. These are now stated with 


] description of derivations one may 
a them. Although these assumptions 
may apply either to persons who attain a level 
of performance proposed for them by others 
or to persons who fail to do so, this discussion 
is limited to individuals who fail to attain the 
level proposed by others. For convenience in 
notation, the letter P is used to refer to the 
person whose behavior we are predicting and 
the letter O to one or more persons in P’s life 
space. 

Assumption 1. P’s evaluation of a given 
performance is a function of the size (and 
direction) of any discrepancy between his 
internal Jevel of aspiration and his level of 
performance, his score. 

We make a distinction between the overt 
of aspiration and the internal level of 


a genera 
make fron 


level 
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aspiration. The overt level is the value pub- 
licly expressed by P when requested to report 
the score he expects to attain on the next trial. 
The internal level of aspiration is a hypothe- 
sized value P privately uses as a standard 
when judging his performance as a success or 
a failure. The overt and internal levels may be 
exactly the same or may differ. The location 
of the internal level of aspiration, since it is a 
private matter, can be best inferred by an 
observer from the evaluation P assigns to a 
given performance, the higher his evaluation 
of the score the lower his internal level of 
aspiration. The first assumption then empha- 
sizes that it is the internal level of aspiration 
which P employs in judging whether his per- 
formance is a success or a failure. 

Assumption 2. P’s private cognitions are 
more effectively determined by social pres- 
sures originating in O when these pressures 
are based on referent power than when they 
are based on coercive power, assuming that 
the social pressures based on referent and 
coercive power are approximately equal in 
strength. 

Coercive power of O over P is the ability 
of O to influence P because of O’s capacity 
to punish P. Referent power of O over P is 
the ability of O to influence P because of P’s 
desires to be similar to O. The theoretical rea- 
sons for Assumption 2 are presented by French 
and Raven (1959) and will not be described 
here. 


In the present experiment three quali- 
tatively contrasting conditions are presented 
to Ps: a coercive condition where P is pressed 
by O to achieve at least a given level of per- 
formance, with the threat of punishment if he 
does not do so; a referent condition where P 
has put before him the scores that attractive 
others have obtained on the task he is to per- 
form; and, a control condition where P has 
no external standards of performance put be- 
fore him. 

The task P is to perform is one in which his 
actual level of achievement, or the level of 
performance set for him by O, can be ex- 
pressed in a score; the higher the score the 
more difficult it is to achieve. On such a task 
each alternative score is a potential internal 
level of aspiration for P. Assuming that an 
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internal level of aspiration is a private c08- 
nition. it follows from the second assumption 
that P will place his internal level of aspira- 
tion closer to the level he perceives originating 
in O when he has a referent relationship with 
O than when he has a coercive relationship 


with O. 

Referent and coercive social pressure 
course can also have effects upon public þe- 
havior and thus upon the location of ovel 
levels of aspiration. With respect to E 
levels of aspiration, however, we assume tha 
the two types of power are more nearly equa 


s of 


in their consequences than they are vn 
spect to internal levels of aspiration and th 
Id be more 
alike between referent and coercive con 
jration. 

Assumption 3. When P’s score l forces 
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are generated in P to decrease t 
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a series of trials to reduce 
his scores and his levels of aspi 
or both of these ways: first, pe 
until he reaches the ceiling of ; j 
then lowering his level of aspiration r ais 
apparent to him that he cannot furt ‘3 ci 
his score. But a person placed under eels 0 
or referent power, when exposed ; h ar 
performance originating in O ha 4 
yond the ceiling of his ability, 
different problems in his efforts a in 
discrepancy between his score and hi 
level of aspiration. i rent 
In such a situation, a P in 4 os “ng fo 
tionship with O will experience 5 p 
from O to maintain his internal le ll? 
tion at a level beyond the upper li 
performance. At the same time, 
Assumption 3, forces will be Of © aag 
the discrepancy between his level td 
and his score. P may seek tO 
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discrepancy by improving his future scores, 
which incidentally will also serve to make 
him more similar to O, but not by lowering 
his internal level of aspiration. 

A P in a coercive relationship with an O 
who is attempting to get P to place his level 
of aspiration above the ceiling of his ability 
will not experience strong forces on his in- 
ternal level of aspiration. In a series of trials, 
therefore, a P in a coercive relationship with 
O will lower his internal levels of aspiration 
When this is necessary to decrease a discrep- 
ancy between his level of aspiration and his 
Scores, and will have no strong tendency to 
Improve his scores. 

_ Where the levels of performance originating 
1n O are higher than P can attain despite his 
full efforts to do so, it follows that the aver- 
age discrepancy between his internal levels of 
a3Spiration and his scores is likely to be 
8teater in a referent relationship than in a 
Coercive one. Given this situation, a P in a 
pe arent relationship will evaluate his per- 
Ormance lower than a P in a coercive one. 
i = effect, we propose that a P in a referent 
relationship will set his internal levels of 
m ration in accord with those originating 
wh and will work hard to attain those leya 
iter a P in a coercive relationship 
deal influence attempts to raise his a 
not, S of aspiration above his scores and = 
ref Strive to improve his performance. 
erent relationship thus generates acceptance 
iy Coercive relationship generates fe 
exp, to social pressures originating 2 
tee to find evidence of these contrasting 
avlencies toward O accompanying the above 
tion pred decisions by P. In a referent stoe 
ward for example, P should be attracte ra 
With T desire to have continued zelaon ps 
are im, and state that O’s influence aitem 
sp, _ĉCCeptable to him. In a coercive relatio : 

D, in contrast, P should be little ge 
hip, ° “site to avoid further association wita 
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cannot lower his aspiration or improve his 
performance enough to decrease the discrep- 
ancy between the two, the forces on P to re- 
duce the discrepancy may generate tendencies 
to discredit the validity of his score and tend- 
encies to discredit the centrality of the 
ability involved in the score, thereby reducing 
the importance of the discrepancy or decreas- 
ing in fantasy the amount of the discrepancy. 
From the prediction that the discrepancy will 
be greater in a referent than in a coercive 
situation, it follows that discrediting the 
validity of the score and the centrality of the 
ability is more likely to appear when P is in 
a referent relationship than when he is in a 
coercive one. 

Lastly, the various forces and pressures on 
P may generate emotional tension. Emotional 
tension is the result in P of forces acting upon 
him in opposing directions. Indicators of emo- 
tional tension are reports of worry, feelings of 
muscular tension, and the like. We have seen 
in the above paragraphs that the nature of 
the opposing forces differ for persons in a 
coercive situation and for those in a referent 
one, but it cannot be said with confidence 
which situation will create the greater emo- 
tional tension. We may expect, at least, that 
control subjects are less likely to develop 
emotional tensions than participants in either 
of the two experimental treatments. 

The contrasts anticipated in the behavior 
of a P ina referent siutation and a P in a 
coercive situation should be further evident 
by comparing results from these experimental 
treatments with the results from the control 
condition. Given that control subjects are sub- 
ject to almost no social pressures, we expect 
that the results from the control condition 
ordinarily will fall between the two extremes 
represented by the accepting referent subjects 
and the resisting coerced subjects, insofar as 
reactions to O are concerned. In other re- 
spects the behavior of control subjects should 
replicate the usual findings from “classical” 
studies on the individual’s level of aspiration 


(Lewin et al., 1944). 


METHOD 


Participants in this experiment were brought 
into the laboratory one at a time. They were told 
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that they were a member of a team, would meet 
their mates later, and that their team would com- 
pete with teams from other schools. The “test” 
administered during the experiment was said to be 
preparatory to this compctition. 


Subjects 


The subjects were 60 high school senior boys in a 
suburban high school. Each boy met with the 
experimenter in a small examination room of the 
school health services. 


Task 


The experimenter introduced himself as an em- 
ployee of the University Testing Center (a fictitious 
organization) and explained that he was working 
on a nationwide program to test how much “small 
muscle control” high school students have. This 
ability was described as a skill in accurate muscular 
movements as well as a competence to judge how 
much control one has over these movements. The 
judgment aspect of the ability was included in order 
that the experimenters requests for overt levels of 
aspiration before cach trial would appear reasonable. 

The nature of the experimental task was briefly 
explained to the subjects and they were asked to 
make 15 practice shots (5 shots equal one trial). The 
task was the Rotter (1942) Level of Aspiration 
Board. The board, built to the exact specifications 
provided by Rotter, is 4 feet long, 2 inches deep, 
and 4 inches wide. A groove 1.25 inches wide and 
5 inch deep extends the length of the wider sur- 
face. A .75 inch steel ball is propelled down this 
groove with a short cue stick. The object is to make 
the ball stop as close as possible to a Number 10 
placed beside the groove. Numbers from 1 to 9 
are placed .75 inch apart, decreasing in amount 
in both directions from the Number 10. The number 
reached by the ball is the score obtained by the 
subject for that shot regardless of whether it is 
beyond or below the 10. The higher the score, the 
better the subject has performed. Small indentations 
in the groove, next to each number, slow the rolling 
of the ball and steady it beside one or another 
number. During the administration of the test the 
board was raised 1.5 inches at the end distant from 
the subject. 

This task was chosen because it is interesting, 
quickly learned, and requires little native ability. 
Rotter (1942) states that there is little improvement 
due to learning. Our experience has shown that more 
careful effort can produce a better score. Rotter has 
provided norms of typical scores which made it 
possible for us to set standards for the subjects which 
were beyond the ability of rhost persons and which 
gradually rose over a series of trials so that the 
standards from O consistently remained above their 
ability as the subjects improved with practice. 

When the practice trials were finished the experi- 
menter described in some detail why this test is a 


valid measuring device and went on to explain the 
importance of small muscle control. He described 
changes in our modern world which make this ability 
increasingly important. 

more and more upon 


we come to depend 


delicate and complicated machinery, more jobs 
open up which require small muscle control. | a 
jet pilot, for example, needs the ability to a hig 


degree. He must be able to adjust controls quite 
exactly, making his muscles do what he wants 
them to do. He must be able to judge how muc! 
error he is likely to make, even when he tries his 
hardest to be exact... And closer to home: as 


plants and factories become more ener 
using more complicated and delicate mac Bae: 
such as electronic computers to control production 


more and more important and responsible job 
on both a management and employee level p 
appear and have to be filled... . We are aati 
high school students now so that we can ce 
how many men there will be in a few years W 
have enough ability to fit into such jobs. 
It was explained that the test today would 
subject obtain information about himself 
to the possibility of choosing certain careers- aå 
In order further to increase interest it was sta 
that the teams would be asked to take ac 
tests on another day, during which they wou 
competing against other schools in this state. 
The teams will gather in the state capital 
large tournament. Each school will have a 
15-man teams. The best team will receive 4 
and will be declared the winner. 
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be held. jing 
A pend 
Different instructions now followed dep the 
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ability to punish them. The pun 
instance was being expelled from the t 
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Subjects were told that at this school 3 his ea 
boys had been chosen for ed h team. This nem 
that in order to bring the teams down eae! po. 
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been chosen from a hat. The names of t 1? 
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made public. The committee had met, ha a the 

test explained to them, had not taken the oF, 
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person ought to be able to achieve 0 
Subjects were told that they would DE 
scores that the committee expected ° 
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by-trial a á 4 

the pease ll their own scores would be sent to 
Was stated nate ET No exact criterion score 
would remain = pete determine whether a subject 
subject could pr the team or be expelled. Thus no 
of achieveme e wholly certain whether his level 
ment. ent was making him subject to punish- 


Refer 
ferent Condition 


Porai i 
sary ana a referent relationship it was neces- 
In this SR in the subjects a desire to be like 0. 
committee pare participants were told that a 
Captains of a boys had been appointed to be co- 
were chosen he teams from this school. These boys 
teachers of te j by athletic coaches and 
€ boys on “nglish who, respectively, could judge 
The Wave y motor control and judgment ability. 
ability A tenth also selected on the basis of their 
Nown to recall The chosen co-captains were 
this school e liked and respected by students in 
Were being T was added, but the members’ names 
Sults shown sept a secret for the present. The re- 
e subjects ae last row of Table + indicate that 
© committ $ esired to be similar to the members of 
ioma ce, 


was said, 


and has taken this 
the experimenter 
d us to send 
ve some 


test, E committee has met 
Said, iene you their score 
em ie ‘the committee has aske 
how A in order that they may ha G 
the” Subjects _this school’s team is likely to do. 
h eam an were told that they were members of 
eir scores nd would remain on it no matter what 
S Were on this day. 


idea 


Coy 
by 
trol Condition 


In thi 
erate i situation no social pressures were gen- 
Were ee the subjects. They were told that they 
made oe of the team but no mention was 
or ó requirements placed on them by others 
iid A Well others had done on the test. It was 
z fando a committee of five boys had been chosen 
A m selection and were to act as co-captains 

he was 


Ne te; 
gi ams, The experimenter added that Tia 
ee 


B tosg 
vider TOA the subject’s scores tO the commi 
acl et the committee might have some idea how 
orm, Subs from this school were likely to Per 
Permanent es Were led to believe that they were 
I t members of the teams. 
D 
ubl; 
1C-P,3, 
Tt Private Treatments 
w 
Expos S ass . i 
crim; sumed in the original plant 
o'ting the that results would di when com- 
knevoula i reactions of subjects in & $ a 
ie’ By know P's scores and whe o would > 
5g), 5 Scores (Raven, 19595 Stotl 


In 
Jeer, Orde: s 
Cts T to generate a public condition, ee Ci 
ne ha 


Were į 

r ooe informed that the scores or 

la aà i ate 4 
ls would be reported to 0. To create 
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private condition subjects were told that th } 
half of their scores would not be reported aap cae 
these trials were for the subject's Rae a i. 
formation. Appropriate differences in o] E 
recording the subject’s scores and in reportin ay A 
subjects the standards originating in O ae “es 
veloped for the two treatments. Within each inf = 
type, half of the subjects had the private conden 
first and the other half had the public contin 
first, thus balancing the effects of sequence i ee 
periencing the two conditions. an 
The public and private treatments were not dif, 
ferent in their effects in any important respects TT 
is probable that the manipulation was not success i 
in creating contrasting public and private conditions 
either because it incorrectly depended upon the 
ility of subjects to change their “set” from ublik 
vate while most of their cues were kam 5 
h conditions, or because the presence of ike 
as sufñcient audience to make both 


abi 
to pri 
in bot 
experimenter W: 
situations public ones. 


Administration of Experiment 


The procedure following the above instructi 
was similar for the two experimental groups ie 
entire series of scores originating in O fates 
for each subject) was posted on a large sheet p e 
score for cach trial. Before each trial, the Ene 
was asked to estimate what his score would ‘be "or 
the next trial. This overt level of aspiration oe 
as well as the actual score obtained by tee 
‘or that trial, in such a manner that ee 
among the three entries were boii r- 
the subject. The levels of performance originatin X 
O were in all cases above the subject’s probable ae 
score. Control subjects followed the same procedure 
pt that no scores from O were mentioned. i 


posted, 
subject f 
crepancies 


exce] 


Measures 

After the first seven trials and after the second 
seven, subjects were asked to fill out a questionnaire 
The questionnaire was introduced as an attempt a 
obtain P’s reactions to the experience so that the 
Testing Center could improve their tests and so 
that the center could better understand the nature 
of small muscle control. The instrument contained 
Likert-type rating scale queries (seven-point scales) 
about self-evaluation, motivation, validity of the 
ds of the O, desire to remain on the 


tests, deman! 
affective reactions to the situation, and 


al tension. 
e second questionnaire the experiment 


be completed. The purposes, decep- 
asons for these were explained and 
he subject were answered. 


team, 
emotion 

Following th 
was declared to 
and the re 
ons from t 


Analysis 
The results from this experiment were suitable 
for study by analysis of variance, using the Type 
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TABLE 1 
MEAN Scores AND EVALUATIONS OF SELF 
= = — = eee 
Control | Coercive | Referent | 1 of differences 
Query =i) = -i | = cs 
M M uw | R pë 
(A) (B) im | +8 | 8 | = 
Subjects scores on practice trials 26.0 26.1 26.6 ns ns | w 
Standards originating in O = 39.4 39.4 - - = 
(via the experimenter) bas : . 
Subjects overt levels of aspiration 33.6 34.4 4.00*** 1.89 n ‘ me 
Subjects performance scores 27.8 30.5 ns 240" 2a 
Difference: | p | a 
Overt levels-performance 1.8 5.8 3.9 4.00%" 214" | Sa 
Subjects satisfaction with performance* 3.4 3.2 2.5 ns 2.64e" | 2.05 
p 


a Query: How satisfied or dissatisfied do you feel with your pi 
satisfied) 
*p <.05. 
* b < 01, 
wrt p <.001. 


III method proposed by Lindquist (1953). These 
analyses made it evident that statistically significant 
effects in the interaction of the experimental con- 
ditions with public and private treatments, and 
with the order of administration of the latter, were 
so few and irrelevant to the theory that they may 
be ignored. Results from public and private con- 


assert ee NUY 
erformance on the test game-board? (Very dissatisfied —V 


° f jon 

pared with the mean overt levels of aspiratia 
a 

a 


(Row 3) it is plain that the overt levels 4 is 
considerably lower than the scores originatine 
in O in both the coercive and referent cor 
ditions. The overt levels of aspiration are ya 2 
similar in the coercive and referent conditio? 


ditions, regardless of their sequence are, therefore, and both are considerably higher than 


pooled in the next section. 
The ¢ tests comparing the differences between the 
means in the referent, coercive, and control con- 


ditions were computed by using the error term in trial, not shown in the table, reve 
the within-subjects sum of squares as the error term similarity in overt aspirations bet 


when calculating the significance of the differences 
between means, as suggested by Lindquist (1953, p. 
243). Differences between means for the separate 
experimental conditions were tested for significance 
only when the F tests for main effects were sig- 
nificant, Values of p in the tables refer to one-tailed 
t tests. 


RESULTS 


Ability on Practice Trials 


On the three practice trials, before instruc- 
tions to create different experimental con- 
ditions were given subjects by the experi- 
menter, the average scores of the 20 subjects 
assigned to each of the experimental treat- 
ments were almost exactly the same. We can 
be confident then that one experimental group 
was not superior to the other in the abilities 
required for the task. These results are shown 
in Row 1 of Table 1. 


Overt Levels of Aspiration 


Row 2 of Table 1 shows the mean of the 
scores put before the subjects and said to be 
originating in O. When these scores are com- 


overt aspirations in the control 


conditio™ 

4 > - trial-bY* 
(Separate inspection of these results trial ne 
aled that ©” 


ween 


; sgh n th 
ercive and referent conditions occurred i j 


first trial and consistently thereafter.) vert 
jects in the control condition set their “ned 
aspirations only slightly above their obtal”. 
performance scores, as is typically fon aple 
studies of aspiration setting (Row 50 evel 
1). Coercive and referent subjects, how’ per 
placed their overt aspirations muc pigh" 
than their scores and significantly, ‘pat 
than did the control subjects, suggesting civ? 
the social pressures present in the CO? tne 
and referent conditions (and absent, ™ pese 
control condition) influenced subjects A 

conditions to set higher overt aspiration?" 


Self-Evaluation 


: t 
We have assumed that a person will a tbe 
internal level of aspiration in accord were 
level originating in O, more often in 4 a pat 
relationship than in a coercive one, his e 
he will evaluate the quality of jeve!’ 0 
formance in terms of his internal Ç 


aspiration. 


; 


SoctaL POWER 


ipa ler subsequent hypotheses should 
then: Sivas Sb es this phrase preceding 
below ievelk a situation in which Ps perform 
Ree e Q: 
with O nea 1. Psina referent relationship 
sina ee z lower evaluation of scores than 
In Row ee relationship with O. 
Subjects “Ate 5 Table 1 it can be seen that 
were yo a referent relationship with 
Scores aay less satisfied with their 
tionship SY jects who had a coercive re- 
dition) A (and subjects in the control con- 
in the coe Seems likely therefore that subjects 
dition sete relationship and control con- 
hwer $ evaluating their scores on the basis 
Subjects į internal levels of aspiration, than 
assertion k the referent relationship. This last 
Similarity 1 supported, moreover, 1m the close 
Made by etween the evaluations of scores 
and oo in the coercive condition 
cating t] HOSE in the control condition, indi- 
their Pci the coerced subjects evaluated 
Spitation » on the basis of internal levels of 
jus n which were closer to their scores; 


Just 
to ae control subjects would be expected 


o. 
Ti is cl 
cr 
aspirate, referring to their 

aluations since if they ha 

i of their scores would ha 


ear, moreover, that subjects in the 


condition did not evaluate their 
overt levels of 
d done so the 
ve been 


Nsider e 
Ney pally lower, given the large discrep- 
and „ ctWeen their overt levels of aspiration 

f Table 1. 


neir 5 s 
Ir scores, shown in Row 50 


P, 
Cr fo». 
Jor mance on Test 


In 
B E third assumption it was stated that 
tepancy between obtained score an 
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internal level of aspiration generates forces to 
decrease this discrepancy. We have seen, in 
the discussion of Hypothesis 1, that subjects 
in a referent situation seemed to have set 
higher internal levels of aspiration, while 
those under coercion appeared to have set 
lower levels. Consider, then, the performance 
scores. 

Hypothesis 2. Ps in a referent situation 
perform at a higher level than Ps in a coercive 
situation. 

The results shown in Row 4 of Table 1 
indicate that this hypothesis is supported 
Referent subjects scored significantly better 
than coercive subjects and better than those 
in the control condition; coercive and control 
subjects were not significantly different. (On 
the first trial, a separate analysis revealed 
subjects under coercion scored significantly 
lower than the subjects under referent power 
and this difference persisted throughout all 
trials. Indeed, the trial-by-trial scores of sub- 
jects in the coercive condition were almost 
exactly the same as those of subjects in the 
control condition.) 

In essence, the coercive relationship ap- 
peared to create weaker motivation to do well 
We anticipate, then, that participants in the 
coercive condition will have felt less moti- 
vated on the task. 

Hypothesis 3. Ps in a coercive situation 
reveal weaker motivation to reach a high level 
of performance than do Ps in a vefesint 
situation. 

The results in Table 2 provide corrobora- 
tion for this hypothesis. Subjects in the co- 
ercive situation expressed considerably less 
motivation than subjects in the referent or 


TABLE 2 
" p ATION TO PERFORM WELL 
= ae Supyrcts STATED MOTIVATI 
c 1 Coercive Referent t of differences 
'ontro! 
Query La penmi 
M A- e 
i N & © a are B-C 
m — (A pei ees 
RegPortany ape 5.1 2.84** ns 1.88* 
Ort ep C€ Of doing welle 5.4 el 6.0 2:50** He 31s 


ex 
Pended to do well” g 
à ea 
Qu z all muscle control? (Very little—Very much) 
h Que this, test aing all muscle Cals here today? (Not at all—Tried my hardest) 
ari 


ty; 
* Query, How i it 

at p Sty: How important is it to you to 

* p S05, 0 hard did you try on the test game 


TABLE 3 


ATTITUDES TOWARD SOCIAL 


Control Coercive Referent t of differences 
Query i 
M v y : sie axe 
| (\) (B) tC) Na j — 
Pressure for higher score* 3.2 4.2 +T 270° 4.05°** | 1.35 
Others’ rating of score” 3.6 29 3.0 2.50** | 2.14" er x 
Lowest score set by others® 28 | 20.5 31.5 | aTa” 3.02" | goet 
Importance of meeting others’ 48 | L4 5.0 1,29 2.58 jy ss 
expectations! A YA 3 0 
Interest in others’ evaluations” 4.9 3.8 a2 PS ns 
pen 
+ To what extent did you feel there was pressure on you to Uy for a higher score? (Very litte Very angh 
What would probably t ne Com! “s jud nt of your small muscle control? (Very low —Very ME each trial, 
lowest score a high school student could get for ee 


ymimittee members would 


What do you think the 
ge, and still feel satisfied? 

How much did you feel it wasimi 
How much do you care what the 


vortant to do as wel 


Very much) 


*p <.05. 
** p <01. 
sx p < 001. 


control conditions. Subjects in referent and 
control conditions were quite similar in their 
expressed motivations. 


P’s Attitudes toward O’s Social Pressures 


The three experimental conditions placed 
subjects in different positions with respect to 
actual or perceived pressures from O. We have 
seen that the internal aspirations of subjects 
in a referent relationship were apparently 
more influenced by social pressures originating 
in O than were the internal aspirations of 
subjects in a coercive one. Control subjects 
had no social pressures acting upon them from 
O and presumably made their decisions about 
aspirations on the basis of their experiences 
during the test. How do attitudes toward pres- 
sures of O compare in the three conditions? 
In general, we expect to find that control sub- 
jects are neutral toward O’s potential pres- 
sures since O has exerted no influences upon 
them and created no conflicts for them, coer- 
cive subjects tend to be negative towards O’s 
pressures, and referent subjects tend to be 
positive toward O’s pressures. 

First, however, it is useful to examine the 
degree of pressure subjects felt in these three 
conditions. Data relevant to this matter are 
revealed in the upper three rows of Table 3. 

In Row 1 it is evident that both coercives 
and referents felt greater pressure from O to 
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Committee thinks about how well you did on t 
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PRESSURES ORIGINATING IN O 


set as the 


tot you? 


he test game-t 


(Very little 


the Committee might expec Yanl? (Ver 


llas 


do well than did subjects in the control con 
dition. The results from two further 
concerning the subjects’ perceptions = 
committee’s judgment of the subjects 
muscle control and the lowest score 
mittee feels a high school student 
for each trial, on the average. and st s 
satisfied, can be seen to be essentia ly 
portive of the results just noted a 
strength of pressures. Subjects in the we 
condition perceived O as making wees H 
mands of them than did subjects in eit 
the other two conditions. It is of wae 
interest that subjects in both the refere 
coercive conditions (all of whom 
below the level originating in 
that O- would disapprove of 
performances. 

The results in the lowe 
3 are pertinent to the next hypothes!S: natio 

Hypothesis 4. Ps in a coercive ires tha” 
express less acceptance of O's press" 
do Ps in a referent situation. 

Subjects in the referent cont 
siderably more intention to do as ofi 
might expect of them and express I 
cern over the opinion O might hage 
than do subjects in the coercive 
Control subjects are between thesé 
tremes. Note that subjects in 
condition are strikingly low in t 
about the opinion O may have 0 


r two rows ° 


n e 
jition St 
we 
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TABLE + 


PERCEIVED ATTRACTIVE 


S OF OTHER MEMBERS AND GROUP 


Referent | t of differences 


| Control | Coercive | 
Query — ae = 
M a | a | d | P 
is | w (B) i (ee a J eg B-C 
Dı ‘ire to remain on team" ss | 43 3.208" 1.30 1,96* 
dking of others as persons” | 5.2 4.2 2.70* ns 3.51%** 
Desire to be like others‘ | 5.0 44 | 2.50** 2.01** 5.42%" 


i How much do you want to be 


ran Make your most careful guess 3 
to meet them (Dislike quite a bit 


E Q -Like very much) 
tog teny: Do you think the members of the stuc 


Ru 


b <.01, 
hás ‘ 
*p < o0, 


Attracr; x 
Attractiveness oj Relations with O 


pers pothesis 5. Ps in a coercive situation 
referent Q as less attractive than do Ps in a 
ent situation. 
nie ee asked concerning how m 
< team cts desire to remain as members a i 
a Ka how much they guess they might ne 
to be i contacts, and how much they hagas 
Sumr ike O. The results from these quenes $ 
jea zel in Table 4. They reveal that a 
too the coercive condition are less aoa a 
nial a Subjects in either the mia 
Partici conditions. It seems reason ie 
Attra ‘pants in the control situation sh o 
tea to O since, as earlier noted, ki i bn 
fine ily satisfied with their scores a! 
tron that O approves of their ph, al 
subjes attraction for O presented by r P 
simi “Cts, and their expressed desire | 
a io to O, are indications of thelt rea ee 
hatin pt the standards of performance Od 
aver in O, as proposed by oti om 
(1959) and Cartwright (195 


reject; i 
ec A «ects in the 
o ting reactions revealed by subjects 1 
ere French an 


‘tong Situation indicate, aS 
that | 2nd Cartwright have also as 
ations P who is coerced seeks tovave can be 
Useg Ship in which coercive Powe! © 
ble “pon him, especially where it 1S a at 
his en Punishment may be forthcommns 
Avior, 
V, 


alidi F 
“Y of Score and Centrality of 
s which SU 
coercive cOn- 


Ability 

WV ggest 
that have examined result se 
Ubjects in the control and 


dent committee 


a member of the fifteen-man team for which you have been chosen? (Not at all— 


about how you would probably feel toward the members of the student committee if 


are probably people you would want to be like? Make your best 


ditions were able to decrease a discrepancy 
between their levels of aspiration and their 
scores, while subjects in the referent condition 
seemed less able to decrease such a discrep- 
ancy. We anticipated that the continued 
forces on referent subjects to decrease this 
discrepancy generate tendencies to perceive 
the test as invalid or to perceive the ability 
involved in the test as less central in the struc- 
ture of the self. 

Hypothesis 6. Ps in a referent situation 
discredit the validity of the test more than 
those in a coercive situation. 

Hypothesis 7. Ps in a referent situation 
discredit the centrality of the tested ability 
more than those in a coercive situation, 

The results to be seen in Table 5 do not sup- 
t either of these hypotheses. Subjects in 
the referent and coercive situations are very 
similar in the degree they discredit the valid- 
ity of the test and the centrality of the ability. 
The control subjects, in contrast, are con- 
siderably more positive, especially with re- 
spect to how central the ability is. 

That referent subjects should hold negative 
opinions about the iest and abilities was ex- 
pected. But why were coercive subjects 
equally unfavorable in their feelings? 

A reasonable explanation is that even 
though coercive subjects apparently had little 
discrepancy between their internal levels of 
aspiration and their scores, and thus pre- 
bly had weak forces on them to discredit 


por 


sumal dass i i 
the test and the ability, they still had a glaring 
discrepancy between their scores and the 
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TABLE 5 
ATTITUDES TOWARD VALIDITY OF SCORE AND CENTRALITY OF ABILITY 
—— — — 
| Control Coercive Referent fof differences 
Query | i =p — 
M | M M seit | ec B-C 
| (A) (B) (C) | SS 
idi 5 Äi 3 g 3 5 08 
Validity of score* 4.5 3.6 4.0 x 43 135 | ue 
Centrality of ability” 6.2 5.4 5.4 2.58 2.58 8 
per ios F Dele 
a Query: Do you think your score on this test truly shows how muc h small musele control you have? (Definite Jy not 
nitely yes) À saha 
b Query: In your opinion, how important or unimportant is it for you to be gor wl in small musele control? 
*p <.05. 
+p <.01. 


standards put before them by O and an ap- 
parent discrepancy between their internal 
levels of aspiration and the standards origi- 
nating in O. These latter two discrepancies 
perhaps caused the coercive subjects to per- 
ceive a strong likelihood of disapproval from 
O. Subjects under coercion, therefore, in seek- 
ing to discredit the test and the centrality of 
the ability were attempting to weaken the im- 
pact of the probable disapproval and rejection 
from the team by trying to convince them- 
selves that the testing procedure was invalid, 
and the tested ability less important than the 
experimenter had earlier asserted. 


Emotional Tension 


Tension was anticipated in both the refer- 
ent and coercive subjects because of forces on 
them to reduce the discrepancy between per- 
formance and internal level of aspiration, 
opposed by felt pressures to raise the level 
of aspiration. Control subjects, however, are 
assumed to have been under little emotional 
tension. 

Hypothesis 8. Emotional tension will be 
greater in Ps in both the referent and coercive 
conditions than in the control condition. 

The results in Table 6 corroborate this 
hypothesis. Subjects in both coercive and 
referent situations felt more worried during 
the test and alleged that they were more often 
too tense to shoot well than did subjecis in 
the control condition. With respect to 
“worry,” the coercive and referent subjects 
were significantly different from one another. 
The amount of emotional tension expressed 
by referent subjects was greater than that 
mentioned by control subjects, with coercive 


se two extremes: 
t subjects were 
were coercive 


subjects falling between the 
The results suggest that referen 
under more tension than 
subjects. 


DISCUSSION 


The second assumption, in 
paragraphs, was that referent soc a 
would be more effective in changing pi cil 
cognitions, and thus in determining the han 


. . aeniration 
tion of the internal levels of aspiratio! ‘hica 
e results jndl en 


have 
warranted. It is based, however, 
(working) assumption that referent 
cive social power were approximate t 
in strength. There is no way 17 the Pr” nis 
design accurately to determine wh . 
the two PO gy 
n ag re 
power. The fact that subjects ig? felt 
alike when describing the pressures 
ive con® jp 
hi sul Er 
(see Table 3) suggests that the pie rosi 
the two conditions may have been t 


future St" 
- exa 


compared to very strong coercive | atio? il 
well as comparisons of oth “wot! 
strength in the two types of po 
obtain results generally supportive 
reported here. 

Our expectation wa: 
the situation was to be an 
jects in the coercive condition P 
threats of punishment: rejection 
group, loss of participation in esteen ue 
nament, as well as loss of SCP) ed mA 
possible, however, that we confoun 


. Ee hdraw? 
s that wit d 


ticipate 
pecausé pe 


Ending withdrawal ina coercive situa- 
iélection of a potential punishment implied 
withdrawal [heeuh jegy and by predicting non- 
subject a a referent situation where the 
team, as ica of his membership on the 
oa Ce if results similar to those 
ercion . would be obtained if co- 
ines Pre deen operationalized by potential 
ened veh o other deprivation than threat- 
Would Seon y from the group. Also, what 
een ‘ie, if coercive social pressures had 
appropriat operational by a large reward for 
o tiakina behavior? Clearly different ways 
tional one independent variables opera- 
è e. careful study before we can be 
alized ar the present results may be gen- 
COerg; as consequences of referent and 
Ive power. 


Sur 


SUMMARY 


Indiy: 
i p lividua] subjects were observed in a situ- 
( similar to the one used by Rotter 
for studying the level of aspiration, 
they were to perceive themselves as 
Dresent of a team which was not physically 
a an two experimental conditions (ref- 
andar oe the subjects were porie 
b ies o a individual performance, or a 
FtS o tals, said to originate 1n other mem 
that < their team. Events were SO arrange 


De : 
the a Ormance levels put before them by 
subject ers. In a third condition (control) 
a.) Were not provided standards of per 


de the from others. Assumptions were 
d in terms 


Of « 
referent 
ence C087 
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nitions (e.g., internal levels of aspiration) 
than do coercive social pressures; and (c) a 
discrepancy between an internal level of 
aspiration and an obtained score generates 
forces to reduce this discrepancy. 

Several hypotheses concerning self-evalua- 
tion and performance were corroborated, 
where all subjects scored below the levels 
proposed for them by others. 

Hypothesis 1. Ps in a referent relationship 
with O make a lower evaluation of their scores 
than do Ps in a coercive relationship with O. 

Hypothesis 2. Ps in a referent situation 
obtain higher scores than do Ps in a coercive 
situation. 

Hypothesis 3. Ps in a coercive situation 
reveal weaker motivation to reach a high score 
than do Ps in a referent situation. 

Several hypotheses, comparing the reactions 
of failing subjects who are in coercive and 
referent relation with others, receive support. 

Hypothesis 4. Ps in a coercive situation 
perceive O as less attractive than do Ps in a 
referent situation. 

Hypothesis 5, Ps in a coercive situation 


state less acceptance of O’s social pressures 
than do Ps in a referent situation. 

H. ypothesis 6. Emotional tension is greater 
in Ps either in referent or coercive situations 
than in Ps under no social pressures in the 
control condition. 

Two other hypotheses were not confirmed. 

Hypothesis 7. Ps in a referent situation 
discredit the validity of the test more than do 
Psina coercive situation. , 

Hypothesis 8. Ps in a referent situation dis- 
credit the centrality of the tested ability more 


than do Ps in a coercive situation. 


CATED BY SUBJECTS 


: erat AD 
S EMoTIONAL TENSO” — = 
ately p 
Set t of differences 
= ive Referent 
arciv 
Control a 5 
Query ea ae, ra A-B Ae B- 
S. ( 
M B) 5 
Woo (A) Se, aa 2.90** 5.16*** 2.26* 
Tettied dus — 3.7 a 1.90* 3:33" 1.43 
"se during Session* 2.8 38 g 
é 8 session? 3.0 his test-taking session? (Not at all—Quite a bit) 
t any time Pees tense to give Your best performance? (Hardly ever— 
you wi 


Vat Suety: : 

try Query, D i vorried a 

Y oN: Wa you notice yourself pecoming WOE you feel 

ad n) n making your shots, how © 

tD 3:95. 
b 3.01. 

S001 


? 
the Ubjects, over the series, did not attain 
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PERSONALITY CORR 


GEORGE CERB 


ELATES OF PICTURE PREFERENCES? 


us? AND ROBERT C. NICHOLS 


Purdue University 


The use 

o ese esthetic preferences as measures 
Subtlety of y would be expected to combine the 
o slaat oie tests with the adaptability 
lonnaire, B treatment of the personality ques- 
app and a (1953), Christensen (1960), 
ave demon reen (1959), and Welsh (1959) 
Ween perso strated significant relationships be- 
Stract aiy measures and preferences for 
res and paintings. Investigations by 
1941b), Barry (1957), Wein- 
nied Ace and Shooster (1957) have indi- 
rial ar > commet ee for representational pic- 
Special] ave significant personality correlates, 

n die With interests. 
tentialities to explore more thor 
i, n ee this technique for 
the Preferences scales were construc 
© re iene for qualities of pictorial art, and 
ity ae of these preferences tO per- 
asures were investigated. The first 


able 

a z d. r 
>S, achromatic-chromatic qualities of pic- 
uundance of clin- 


oughly the po- 
personality as- 
ted to meas- 


+ Was 
i d ee by the ab 
lioa mental consideration of percep- 
the a color on the Rorschach, as well 
and pos of an achromatic factor by 
Med fro reen (1959) as the first of five 
Ae Saini factor analysis of preferences for 
a a a The second variable, abstract 
ed t patgnal or concrete qualities, was 
anal the Eysenck’s (19412) early descrip- 
Varig of Second factor obtained by factor 
Plexi : pl i a of a variety of pictures- This 
(194 Y-sim ya also be quite similar t the com- 
sus o The x variable studied by 
to jn CPictio third variable, human subjects Ver- 
Son, vestigate of nonhuman objects, W#* chosen 
beg al Y ass, € the use of picture content jn per- 
of i oe suggested by the pe 
b © pictorial forms of interest tests e- 
Y Weingarten (1958) and Shooster 


1 


his 
tati s 
fer? oe. is based in part On 
BSA eon by the senior 
Con OW at rdue University in January 
as Marshall County en! 
alltown, Iowa. 


S] 


an 


METHOD 


s of a wide variety of artistic 
í which were not widely known 
were chosen from a file of approximately 10,000 
slides in the Art Design Department ofa university 
Each picture was individually judged by the experi- 
menter on the three variables chosen for investiga- 
tion, In an attempt to minimize the general pref- 
erence factor found by Welsh (1949) and Eysenck 
(1941a) to be the major contributor to the variance 
in artistic preferences, each picture was then rated 
by a group of 25 student judges on a five-point 

1 esthetic appeal. Pairs of pictures of 


Ninety-nine slide: 
productions, most 0 


scale of genera 
equivalent esthetic preference were then chosen with 
naracteristics on one variable and com- 


opposing ch 
mon charac 
In all subsequ 


teristics on the remaining two variables. 
ent testing, the pictures were projected 
on a screen in pairs and the subjects were instructed 
to indicate which of the two pictures they preferred 
Preliminary scales of the three variables, each of 
58 items (pairs of pictures), were selected and ad- 
ministered to @ group of 106 neuropsychiatric pa- 
tients in & Veterans Administration hospital, An 
item analysis was carried out on each scale, following 
described by Webster (1956), in which 
correlations with the total 
Reliabilities of the improved 
a sample of 118 college 
psychology, who 
ulation for a second item 
f each scale. The final scales, consisting 
iving both item analyses, should have 
diverse groups. 
rsonality correlates of these 


scales were 
as a pop’ 


analysis © 


jables, 


in the college sample, with scores 
in ta Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
in the hospital population, and with 
> ratings on the Multidimensional Scale 
Psychiatric Patients (MSRPP) (Lorr, 
‘additional sample of 51 neuropsy- 
. The 51 therapy cases had all been 
group therapy sessions in a 
hospital. 


seen 


Veterans ‘Administration 


RESULTS 
ic Scale 
ation of items as a result of the 


27 items were used as the final 
e. The shorter Kuder-Richard- 


Achromatic-C hromat 


After elimin 
alyses, 


item anan? 
this scal 


form of 
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TABLE 1 


CORRELATIONS OF THE PICTURE PREFERENCE SCALES 
WITH SCALES OF THE MMPI 


(N = 98 neuropsychiatric patients) 


Achromatic- Concrete- Objects- 
MMPIscales| Chromatic Abstract People 
scales scale? scale? 
L 02 A8 04 
P .04 —.28** Éi 
K .03 12 —.05 
Hs 34" 06 AS 
D 10 —.10 .20* 
ily -20* 05 AF 
Pd .19 —.08 —.03 
Mf —.18 —.23* —.23* 
Pa OL —.16 At 
Pt 06 —.13 Al 
Se 01 —.24* AS 
Ma 09 —.19 02 


a M = 13.5, SD 

b M = 32.1, SD =7. 

e M = 15.3, SD = 5.5. 

* Significant at the .05 level. 
+** Significant at the .01 level. 


= 5.3. 
= 7.8. 


son Formula 21 yielded a cross-validated co- 
efficient of .71 for a 31-item form of this scale 
in the sample of 118 college students. Subse- 
quently, four items were discarded as a result 
of the second item analysis. The scoring direction 
was such that numerically high scores indicated 
preference for achromatic pictures. 

Correlations with the other picture prefer- 
ence scales developed in this study were low 
and generally not significant. In the combined 
sample of 224 subjects, it was not significantly 
related to the Concrete-Abstract scale (corre- 
lation of .11), nor to the Objects-People scale 
(—.04). A significant deviation from linearity 
was found in the regression of Achromatic- 
Chromatic and Objects-People scores, and the 
correlation ratio of .35 was significant at the 
01 level. Distribution of scores on the two 
scales was relatively normal, but subjects pre- 
ferring colored pictures tended to score either 
high or low on the Objects-People scale. 

Significant correlations with other personality 
measures employed here were limited to those 
with the Hypochondriasis (.34) and Hysteria 
(.20) scales of the MMPI (see Table 1). There 
were no significant correlations with CPI scales 
nor with therapists’ ratings on the MSRPP. 


Concrete-Abstract Scale 


The item analyses resulted in use of 42 items 
in the final form of this scale, which was found 
to have highly satisfactory reliability. Using 
the sample of college students and a prelim- 
inary 45-item form of the scale -derived on the 
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hospital sample, the coefficient of reliability was 
89 as estimated by Kuder-Richardson Formula 
21. The correlation with the Objects-People 
scale was low but significant (.14 with 224 sub- 
jects, significant at the .05 level). Numerically 
high scores on this scale indicate preference for 
concrete pictures. 

Significant correlations with verbal person 
ality measures were limited to correlations wi 
the F (—.28), Mf (—.23), and Sc É 
scales of the MMPI (see Table 2). Only oy 
correlation with psychotherapists’ ratings da 
tained significance, a point-biserial correla 
of —.34 with ratings on presence O “impra 
to commit a criminal or hostile act” (see Ta 
3, Item 16). 

The significant relationshi 


er- 
p between pref al 


ni 


ence for abstract paintings and many onnait 
b i f a ques 
responses to verbal items 0 q d that he 


(the F scale of the MMPI) suggeste 


reference for abstract paintings is NO 
p F finding 0 f 


reve" 


mean Concrete-Abstract 
subjects) significantly higher, 
the .01 level, than the assumed chanc 
21 in a 42-item scale. This dislike for 


* a 
stract painting was more marked in me 3258) 
an 


population, for the mean among patien dis 


was significantly higher at the .01 leve 
TABLE 2 


WITH Si 


N = 117 college students) 
: > i 
J a obje 
Achromatic- Concrete- peop 
CPI scales Chromatic Abstract sca 
scales scale” _— ue 
= wap T aie A” ae 
Do 04 At ile 
Cs 05 =13 ae 
Sy 09 —.01 als 
Sp = 02 03 22 
Sa 08 —.08 “a 
Wb —.09 Al -9 
Re —.04 09 “4 
So —.12 —.02 mt 
Sc —.03 04 -d 
To —.14 01 ai) 
Gi 08 = 08 ‘0 
Cm = 14 12 “08 
Ac —.02 04 -40 
Ai —.07 —.01 -40 
Te —.01 07 aK 
Py — .03 .08 "40 
Fx 05 —.07 ‘ 
Fe =/03 —,13 
aM 


bM = 25.6, SD 4. 
e M = 15.8, SD = 5.8. 

* Significant at the .05 level. 
** Significant at the ,01 level. 


usu 
t 

p fa 
22 

of 
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TABLE 3 


CORRELATIONS S S AND FACTORS OF p 
A (s OF 5 SE a 
ATIONS OF THE PICTURE PREFERENCE SCALES WITH SCALES AND FACTORS oF THE MSRP 


(N=51 neuropsychiatric patients) 


= 
Scale E g Š Achromatic- | C j 
Eann Characteristic given high rating ichromatic | Abstract omw 
uns scale scale scale 
Š: T aaa 
6. Tense o —.02 .00 04 
s Conviction of sinfulness* 02 04 33% 
fi; c =e s —.28* 
16. Disoriented for people* 15 -20 11 
17. Disturbed by hostile impulses* —.12 —.34* —.23 
19. 3 alyzing anxiety — 04 04 16 
20), Frequent use of complaints* 03 —.08 —.04 
2. Shouts or yells 06 — 08 —.27 
22. Extreme body concern? = 08 ate 00 
23. Hallucinatory voices" ae Ha oo 12 
25, Frequent mood swings = OP ail — 07 
27. Conceited tt = =p 
30. Hallucinatory visions? Tos ‘00 17 
at Grandio: oR ie — 32" 
33. Uninhibited i aj ‘07 ae 
34, oo ee of persecution 03 ah = Ea 
35, Slated _02 j ae 
36, Suicidal preoccupation® KA E 23 
37, Overresponsive —.14 —.08 Zio 
38, Ideas of reference —05 —.06 =17 
40. ble belie —.10 —.14 ‘08 
53, pates disas 03 02 ae 
56, Neat and clean* .08 —.18 —.29* 
57, Always talking to others 03 i? —3g** 
58, Many interests —.02 —.02 —.25 
Factors Sociable ine 
A. ee, 04 — .06 =í 
€ Retarded depression versus manic excitement 30 43 = 
à Paranoid projection —.08 01 .08 
F: Melancholy agitation —.06 —.19 —.14 
A Perceptual distortion" 04 —.13 —.37** 
Wi awi e —.02 —.07 —.42** 
2 a nana irin spansivencss =a 
i piesen om the total scale as being mosi o be related to the 


— fri 
£ ase items wer chosen n 
iter on cuererared These items i inventory tests. | i 

ranee scale Aiter oti Weee correlations with fims were Gichotomized and the resultant point- 

s 5 on the: 


piserial correlations 


wr (9 


are pecats si i 
waged. ** of skewed ESE a he ratings 
* Rif 
Sipo fica 
"Euifeant at the ‘Ot level 
ing . è . i 
" . les were significant. Four of these were with 
an am g tion- sca e 57) i 
iy, mong college students (25.7). ADGA CPI scales placed by Gough (1957) in a group 
atie e was a significant difference ° called “Measures of Poise, Ascendancy, and 
e.” These are the scales of Dom- 


those diagnosed Self-Assuranc : 
_— 24), Capacity for Status (—.22), 


the s (37.0) was significant 
(30,5) an among aes diagnosed sy Soci —.22), and Self-Acceptance 
: = 23). Additionally, the correlations with the 
f the CPI (.21) and the D 
f (20).an cales of the MMPI at- 
items ™ ained significance (see Tables 1 and 2). 


Nt, 
N s 
Europ for the mean among 


jects. P 
t cople Scale 


atem a E 

e fr Palyses resulted in use 0t ; à 

th Por form of this aa The uder Richer Scores on the Objects-People scale; corea 

ie relata 21 yielded an estimate © I 39- significantly ene nae fo S moe 

dem “ ility coefficient of 2 preliminary Hig (see Table 3). : e pre si or pictures of 

te ™ of this scale in the cross-valid® Pa objects was net Te Ty > poo scores 
Cate “Umeri i on this sc withdrawal ("> i E eor P 
Ss, Preference oe Eh mas depicting objec of seating withdrawal) and self-depreciation 

ersonality 


Correlations with verba 
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versus grandiose expansiveness (— .42, with low 
scores indicating self-depreciation), with five in- 
dividual scales included in those factors, and 
with additional scales of belief in being influ- 
enced or controlled by others (Item 10 of the 
MSRPP, —.28) and of depression (Item 34, 
— 31). 
DISCUSSION 


In this study, in which each of the three ex- 
perimental scales is correlated with 63 other 
variables, a finding of more than three significant 
correlations should be interpreted as a sug- 
gestive rather than a definitive finding. 

The finding of two significant correlations 
with preference for achromatic over chromatic 
pictures should be attributed to chance. This was 
surprising to the present investigators because 
of the great significance attached to use of 
color in the Rorschach. It is possible, however, 
that use of color in Rorschach perceptions is a 
different phenomenon from the influence of color 
in esthetic preferences. The fact that more dif- 
ficulty was experienced in constructing a reliable 
scale for achromatic preference than for the 
other two variables suggests that color may not 
be a very potent factor in determining esthetic 
preferences. 

The finding of four significant correlations 
with preference for concrete over abstract pic- 
tures could be attributed to chance. However, 
these correlations along with the significant group 
differences noted above are consistent with the 
interpretation that those who prefer the con- 
crete to the abstract pictures are the more con- 
forming and defensive. This is what one would 
expect from Barron’s (1953) study of com- 
plexity-simplicity. 

The Objects-People scale had significant re- 
lationships with 16 of the other variables. These 
correlations suggest that the person who prefers 
pictures containing people to those without 
people is more outgoing and friendly, and tends 
to be more expansive, self-confident, and happy 
than the person who prefers pictures of objects. 


SUMMARY 


Three picture preference scales based on judg- 
ments of achromatic-chromatic and concrete- 
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abstract qualities and content of pictures were 
constructed by pairing pictures with opposing 
characteristics. Scales of 27, 42, and 33 items 
were found to have satisfactory reliabilities (71 
to .89), with generally insignificant linear inter- 


correlations. 

Correlations of cach of the picture preference 
scales with 63 verbal personality measures aM 
personality ratings yielded results differing little 
from chance with the two scales based on 
structural qualities. contrasting sharply with a 
16 significant correlations found with the scale 
based on picture content, i.e., pictures depicting 
objects versus pictures of people. 
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EFFECT OF DISTRACTING WORDS ON A SIZE ESTIMATION TASK 


COLEMAN PAUL? 


Center jor the Study of Cognitive Processes, Wayne State University 


The effects of motivational variables upon per- 
ception have received considerable attention in 
recent experimentation. One typical approach 
to the problem of how needs affect perception is 
illustrated by the size estimation study of Bruner 
and Postman (1948) in which the subjects had 
to adjust a variable disc of light to match a 
Standard disc. Printed on the standard disc was 
2 “value symbol” such as a dollar sign, a swas- 
tika, etc. This study indicated that the disc 
size tended to be overestimated when it bore 
r Positive value symbol. Klein, Schlesinger, and 
enter (1951) employed more stringent = 
Sates and did not corroborate this finding. : 
a nd approach to the same problem was taken 
PY McGinnies (1949), who measured the sub- 
Jects’ , 

, tabu, neutral, and reward). He 

a higher threshold for tabu than for 
hse Words and elaborated a a “a 
ave concept, Modifications of McGinnies’ study 

© adduced evidence that response suppression 


(Wh; p 
A hittaker, Gilchrist, & Fischer, 1952) and 
t qWehey of occurrence of the words (Solomon 

Ostman, 1952) are variables with greater 


Expy 
hypothe? value than the perceptual defense 
2C Present study controlled the response sup- 
frequency of occurrence, and configu- 
ik Of stimulus variables. Using the 4 
the a lute judgment, subjects had to omer 
Which Sths of various lines and to ignore coe s 
ù Were printed adjacent to the lines. W ords 


Cons fi 
notai ed to have reward, tabu, or neutral ~ 
to ep ODS Were employed and were hypothesize: 


«OX > N s 
in qe cise differential distraction effects resulting 
erential errors in size estimation. 


Suy METHOD 
e1 thi 
the Taaa Ten students, male and female, within 
cae age range served as subjects. 

ang Pratus, Lines Ls 2, 3, 4, and 5 inches Jong 
h wide were each paired once vi fa i 
associations that were tabu, ge e ae 
and each length appeared once witho! Eri 
k Control for effects of words P “ 
h yas 

Ach paS Printed in 1-inch high letters and W 
ling tie line, randomly to the rig! 

Now Ś 

s = . . 
oe Lafayette Clinic, Detroit, Michi 


jgan. 


The stimulus cards were presented for a duration 
of .1 second by means of a two-field Dodge-type 
tachistoscope. This exposure time allowed casy recog- 


nition of the stimulus card. 

Procedure. The 50 stimulus cards were presented 
in a fixed random order to each subject. The subject 
was instructed to attend to the exposure field when 
given a “ready” signal and to report the length of 
line presented. After the verbal report, the subject 
was to make a freehand drawing of the line and 
the drawing was then removed. The subjects were 
told neither the lengths of lines nor the number of 


different lines being used. 
RESULTS 


The discrepancy between the subjects’ reports 
and actual line lengths was calculated and a 
constant of 5 was added to make each measure 
positive. The mean for the three words of each 
condition (tabu, neutral, and reward) and the 
control were taken as criterion measures. The 
verbal reports and the drawings were treated sep- 


“modes.” 

An anal of variance (Word Conditions x 
Lengths X Modes X Subjects) was performed 
(Table 1). The main effect for conditions was 
significant. Examination of the data, however, 
indicated that the significant difference was be- 
tween the control and word conditions, not be- 
tween the different word conditions (Table 2). 


arately as 


TABLE 1 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF ERRORS OF Estimation 
eae af MS r 
Modes (M) 1 103 oss, 
Conditions (C) 3 aie peo 
Lengths (L) 4 Sin set, 

jects (S) 9 17.35 78.86 
Subjects i aan aa 
MX! 9° 1.24 8.2771 
MXS 4 0.42 2.80* 
MAE 27 0.28 1.27 
exe 12 0.35 1.50 
Gp 36 1.43 6.50*** 
bes > xs 36 0.15 0.94 
LoS 108 0.22 1.38 
Lx CXS 12 0.09 0.58 
CxS 27 | 0.06 0.37 
CH OG 0.16 = 
LXxMXCXS 108 EY 
p< a 
ash E2001: 
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TABLE 2 
MEANS FOR WORD CONDITIONS BY MODES AND FOR TOTAL Worpb CONDITIONS 
Tabu Neutral Reward Control t 
— z —— 
Verbal zx 45 4.6 4.5 43 TXN At 
P TXR 21 
(Ns = 50) o 0.91 0.96 1.05 0.81 TXE 29 
NX R = 0.20 
NXC = 1.67 
RXC 39 
Motor x 44 44 44 4.2 TX N = 0.06 
TXR = 0.28 
(Ns = 50) o 0.83 0.84 0.95 0.71 TXC =133 
NX R = 0.22 
NXC 1.22 
RXC= 0.90 
Total £ 4.5 45 4.5 43 TXN=0.25 
TXR = 0.07, 
(Ns = 100) ğ 0.87 0.90 1.00 0.76 TXC =183 
NXR= 0.31 
NXC = 2.04 
RX C = 1.60 
4 
*p <.10. 
a3 <.05 
REFERENCES 


As would be expected, the main effects for sub- 
jects and lengths were significant. The Modes 
X Subjects interaction indicated that subjects 
differed in the accuracy with which they ver- 
balized or drew the length of line. The Modes 
X Lengths interaction indicated that some lengths 
were reported more accurately by verbal re- 
sponse and some more accurately by motor 
response. 
SUMMARY 

In an experimental task involving size estima- 
tion, the contiguous presentation of meaningful, 
but task irrelevant, stimuli have little effect. It 
appears that the structural properties of ir- 
relevant stimuli have greater effects than do 
“meaning” properties when the latter are task 
irrelevant. 
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SPONTANEOUS FANTASY AS A RESOURCE OF HIGH GRADE 
RETARDATES FOR COPING WITH A FAILURE-STRESS 
FRUSTRATION * 


GEORGE H. SAXTON * 


Edward R. Johnstone Training and Research 


Hate h fantasy, as elicited by various pro- 
tensively chniques, has been studied rather ex- 
as tein Ae sepema fantasy, or daydreaming, 
ific fees Pn attention. The dearth of scien- 
Surprising REE An this area is unfortunate and 
ay P bin of the importance placed on 
Orists, Em by clinicians and personality the- 
‘servation lermore, there may be need for more 
Ject’s fant in making inferences regarding a sub- 
Jective eat life from his performance on pro- 
hate oa, (Page, 1956, 1957). 
a and Shoben (1956) have demonstrated 

e E may constitute a far more 
a onm aan in a normal population 
Stein e aime! | recognized, Page and Ep- 
Fantasy 53 unpublished) developed @ Scale of 
teamin Behavior which assesses various day- 
ther g habits and themes, and collected fur- 
Shatto, mative data which basically supports 
1957) and Shoben’s findings. Page (1956, 
fantisy ep pared high fantasy (HF) and low 
Scale, Ay groups, as defined by his Fantasy 
rschac} AT and Rorschach protocols. On the 
nificant W the groups were found to differ sig- 
the Y in total number of responses, and in 
Scored Production when the determinant was 
Were ae rigorously, i.e., popular M percepts 
= the mnated from consideration. In both 

ficant HE group was superior. There was nO 
ctivit difference between groups on a 
ps Yy or on ratings of emotional tone, > ‘ 

erse relationships were obtained be 
ù ni daydreaming themes, Ì-€» al 
igh leterosexual daydreams was corre 

incidence of heterosexual themes On 
hy Protocols. 
S Studies have demonstrated 
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are reflected in fantasy behavior. Sears (1942) 
observed a decrease in general motility level and 
a sharp increase in daydreaming and autistic 
behavior after subjecting subjects to a failure 
situation. Bellak (1944) demonstrated that the 
number of aggressive words increased in TAT 
stories when subjects were criticized for inferior 
tasy aggression has been shown 
correlated with overt aggres- 
s (Kagan, 1956; Lesser, 1957), 
and negatively correlated in others (Feshbach 
1955). In the latter study, Feshbach hypothe- 
sized that the expression of aggression in fantasy 
will serve partially to reduce aggressive drive. 
His procedure involved insulting a group of 
college students in a classroom situation, and 
then introducing 2 fantasy activity (TAT) and 
a nonfantasy activity after which measures of 
aggressive drive were obtained. Results pri- 
marily supported the research hypothesis. Fesh- 
bach stated that, “As viewed here, fantasy 
behavior is an adjustment mechanism which can 
serve to reduce tensions and provide substitute 
goal satisfactions. It may function as an outlet 
for socially unacceptable motives and frustrated 
achievement strivings” (p. 10). Furthermore, re- 
garding the possible differences between spon- 
taneous and elicited fantasy, Feshbach stated that 
the former may be more effective in reducing 
aggressive drive. 


This study is 


performance. Fan 
to be positively 
sion in some studie: 


an attempt to investigate the 


hypothesis that retardates characterized by high 
utilization of fantasy as measured by the Fan- 
tasy Inventory, will manifest less aggression, and 
situational anxiety, than retardates character- 
ized by low utilization of fantasy. Beier, Gorlow, 

(1951), in studying the fantasy life 
fective, have demonstrated that 
yield surprisingly rich and 
rotocols, and Hackbusch and 
Sarason (1945), have also 
e of studying fantasy be- 
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tested by the institutional psychology staff with the 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children for those 
subjects under 16 years, and the Wechsler Adult In- 
telligence Scale for those subjects 16 years and 
over. Only subjects with a Full Scale IQ of 60 or 
above were accepted for this study. All IQs were 
current within one year. Subjects diagnosed as 
psychotic were rejected. 

Procedure. Testing was done in two sessions, all 
tests being individually administered. The first ses- 
sion involved administration of the following: 

1. Fantasy Inventory which consisted of 50 items 
with vocabulary modifications appropriate for re- 
tardates, drawn from Page and Epstein’s (1953 
unpublished) Scale of Fantasy Behavior. (A split- 
half reliability coefficient of .90 had been obtained 
with the Page-Epstein scale, and an estimate of 
validity of 48 by correlating ratings of day-to-day 
journals of daydreaming behavior with the Fantasy 
Scale. The Fantasy Inventory for mental retardates 
was found to have a Spearman-Brown reliability 
coefficient of .89.) 

2. A shortened version of the Children’s form of 
the Manifest Anxiety (CMA) scale developed by 
Castaneda, McCandless, and Palermo (1956), was 
utilized to offer some indication of basic anxicty 
level of the subjects and study its possible relation- 
ship with the fantasy variable. 

3. Digit Span test (Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence 
Scale, I) to obtain a prefrustration estimate of digit 
span performance which will serve as a baseline for 
comparison with a postfrustration digit span test 
measuring intellectual response to situational anxicty. 

HF and LF groups were selected by scores on the 
Fantasy Inventory. Both the HF and LF groups were 
then broken down randomly into experimental (frus- 
tration) and control (nonfrustration) treatment 
groups for the second session’s testing. The con- 
trol (nonfrustrated) group was introduced to evalu- 
ate the efficacy of the experimental introduction of 
frustration on the subjects. 

The second session involved subjecting both experi- 
mental and control groups to a task in which suc- 
cess or failure was a highly subjective matter, and 
could be arbitrarily decided by the examiner. This 
task consisted of having subjects trace around vari- 
ous geometric patterns, staying neatly between two 
lines, approximately 5 inch apart. The Mirror 
Drawing apparatus was utilized with the experi- 
mental group, but not with the control group, due 
to the stressful nature of the task. Control subjects 
who finished before 3 minutes were asked to connect 
a series of dots with neat, straight lines, alternating 
with a red and blue pencil until 5 minutes had 
elapsed. Both groups were told that they were being 
timed, and that performance was evaluated for quan- 
ity and quality. Subjects were then presented with a 
reward (a piece of candy or a cigarette, depending 
on the subject’s preference) and told that this re- 
ward, as well as two additional rewards, could be 
earned if they did well; however, if they did poorly 
even the initial reward would be withdrawn. Sub- 
jects were then told to begin the tasks. 


The following procedure was used with the experi- 
mental group: At the end of 3 minutes work the 
experimenter said, “You are not doing very well. 
You must hurry up.” After 4 minutes the experi- 
menter said, “Your work is very sloppy and you are 
too slow. Please try to do better.” After 5 minutes; 
the subject's work was collected and the experimenter 
said, “Practically everyone did better than this. I will 
have to take your reward back as you did not earn 
it.” The procedure for the control group was as fo 7 
lows: At the end of 3 minutes the experimenter said, 
Keep up the good work.” At 
th an ad- 
loing very 
qo” At 
nd he 
«you 


“You are doing well. 
4 minutes the subject was presented wi 
ditional reward and was told, “You are ¢ 
good work. You have earned another reware 
3 minutes the subjects work was collected ar 
was presented with a third reward and told, ds 
did very well, You have earned three rewa! 
altogether.” 

At this point, both experimental and co 
jects had a 5-minute wait period, during W 
they were instructed to sit quietly in a Tar p 
ioned chair in the testing room. During this REE 
overt behavior such as talking, smoking, ane c trol 
ing, was restricted for experimental subjects. ae i 
subjects were permitted to smoke or eat goes 
they desired. The purpose of this period Naf i 
allow subjects time to engage in fantasy behaviols 
they were so inclined. 

The following measures of the depe 
were then taken: 

1. Attitude Questionnaire, designed to as 
sive negativistic feelings toward: the exar 
search, Johnstone personnel, and impersona o 
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TABLE 1 
OF VARIANCE OF TOTAL ATTITUD 


SCORES 


SS X | 
1 | 32 3.01 
| 1 84 8.00** 
1 27 2.55 
76 i | 


Inventory and the 


ever, 


CM between the Fantasy 

+A scale scores. 
E inte J classification analysis of variance 
tained mputed for the total attitude score, ob- 
effects T the second session, to evaluate overall 
tasy Ie Figen (experimental-control), fan 
E ia _ (High-Low), and the Fantasy X 
Main ie interaction, which was the test of the 
found hesi In this analysis, the data were 
of et a Alty the assumption of homogeneity 
ion Wa ce, and a logarithmic type transforma- 
the het utilized, log +N), which eliminated 
A te ney (Edwards, 1950). 
ration a the experimental producti oe 
a nee eee responses, there were 
as icant differences between levels of fan- 
Xperinn, between interaction of fantasy and 
5 ental condition in total attitude scores 
on been predicted (Table 1). A series of 
nificant aars, the expected sig- 
g ategories 
al 


on of frus- 
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differences on two of the four cat 
in the experiment: 
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The ostfrustra- 


tior „differences between pre fe : 
data igit Span scores, and the Picture Technique 
ange, Were also subjected to an analysis of vari- 
Were OWever, no further significant difference? 
Brou, PPtained between fantasy OF treatment 
An F slightly short of the .05 level a 
With me treatments (experimental-contre 
© Digit Span data. , z 
tween Sbt of “the significant correlation | - 
anal fantasy scores and manifest anxiety, 
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me Questionnaire, Digit Sp 
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t relat 4 scale. There were NO pes 3 
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DISCUSSION 


On the total Attitude Questionnaire the con- 
trol group manifested much more positive feel- 
ing than the experimental group. The LF group 
also showed significantly more negative feeling 
regarding the research, and the impersonal ele- 
ments of the Johnstone Center, than the HF 
group. The fact that the LF group did not express 
even more negativistic feelings than they did to- 
ward the examiner or the personnel of the 
Johnstone Center in light of findings showing 
retardates to be less guarded in expressing a 
gression (Beier et al., 1951), may be related to 
the long negative conditioning process to which 
these students have been subjected regarding any 
direct expression of aggression toward authority 
figures in the institution. j 

There were no significant differences obtained 
with the Digit Span test at the required level of 
confidence. However, the difference between the 
control and experimental treatment groups was 
only slightly short of the .05 level, and suggests 
that further investigation of this type perform- 
ance measure may be desirable. The relatively 
restricted range of intellectual ability in this 
tion may also have minimized the possi- 


popula 
of obtaining significant differences with 


bility 


this test. 
The failure of the Picture Technique to yield 


any significant differences may be attributable to 
several factors; ie., the underlying rationale of 
the technique may be faulty and esthetic de- 
terminants affecting the ranking of the sketches 
may be more, or as important, as the variables in- 
troduced in the experiment. 

The findings of this study suggest that fantasy 
ome value in reducing aggressive, 
elings, arising from situational frus- 
appears that fantasy is not 


may be of s 
negativistic fe 
trations. However, it 
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Attitude category Group M t 
aes sae ones 
HF 2.14 
Research LF 3.05 2.43* 
Impersonal aspects, HF 1.91 2.35" 
Johnstone LF 2.92 
1 HF 1.14 1.98 
Johnstone personne! LF 1.90 4 
HF 1.38 4 
Examiner LF 1.66 oF 
*p <.05- + 
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effective in reducing the basic anxiety levels 
measured by the CMA scale, as indicated by 
the positive correlation between these two vari- 
ables. These two findings may help in the identi- 
fication of the mechanisms responsible for the 
paradox that fantasy (though apparently charac- 
teristic of maladjustment) is helpful at times in 
tension reduction, 
SUMMARY 


This research was designed to test the hypothe- 
sis that HF subjects would manifest better post- 
frustration adjustment scores than the LF sub- 
jects. Institutionalized male and female high 
grade retardates were tested in two sessions. In 
the first session an estimate of the fantasy level 
and information regarding prefrustration level of 
other pertinent variables were obtained. The sec- 
ond session involved an experimental introduc- 
tion of frustration, and the administration of 
various postfrustration adjustment measures. Sig- 
nificant results in the predicted direction were 
obtained with subscales of one of the three 
criterion measures. This finding, combined with 
a positive correlation between fantasy and mani- 
fest anxiety suggests that fantasy may function 
successfully as a defense mechanism under day- 
to-day, transient situational frustrations. How- 
ever, it may be ineffective regarding the more 
chronic anxiety levels, and possibly here plays 
a detrimental role. 
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Hypothesis II. Judges with an extreme 
position and strong involvement will be highly 
discriminating in accepting items at their own 
end of the scale. They will correspondingly 
display a strong tendency to lump together 
statements at the end of the scale which they 
reject. The former tendency can be described 
as a raised threshold of acceptance and the 
latter as a lowered threshold for rejection. 

Hypothesis HI. A greater degree of dis- 
placement will occur for the “neutra ” items 
and a smaller degree for the sharply defined 
pro and con statements at the extremes (Hov- 
land & Sherif, 1952, p- 824). 

The general flavor of the Hovland and 
Sherif report, and of Hypotheses II and III 
in particular, suggests an interpretation of the 
results in terms of a process of perceptual 
vigilance, whereby judges displace neutral 
items to the end of the scale opposite to their 
own position. d 

In a later 


Sherif (1957) 
for the effect of 


paper, Hovland, Harvey, and 
presented a model to account 
judges’ attitudes on the eval- 
uation of the position represented in a com- 
munication. Manis (1960) employed this 
model to explain the relationship he observed 
between the two variables. According to the 
model, which will be called here the “as- 
similation-contrast” model, items that a sub- 
ject would personally reject are judged to be 
more distant from his own position than they 
really are (contrast), and items that represent 
positions only slightly discrepant from a sub- 
ject’s own attitude are judged to be closer to 
his own position than they really are (as- 
similation)- It is interesting to note that the 
assinuilation-contrast model makes allowance 
for both positive and negative relationships 
between judges’ attitudes and item scale 
values. As 2 matter of fact, Manis observed 
a. positive relationship for midscale items, 
whereas Hovland and Sherif found a negative 


relationship. 
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Fic. 1. Hypothetical scales adopted by out-of-range and in-range judges showing dif- 


ferences in judgments of an item i 


Still another theoretical orientation to the 
relationship between judges’ attitudes and 
scale value is represented by the research of 
Segall (1959), who approached the problem 
as one of adaptation level. According to this 
model, a judge’s attitude, in part, determines 
which stimulus he judges to be neutral, caus- 
ing the point of neutrality, or adaptation 
level, to be displaced toward the judge’s 
attitude. Because all absolute judgments are 
assumed to be based on the perceived dis- 
tance of each item from the center of the 
reference scale, the judge’s own position af- 
fects all of his judgments. Thus, a negative 
relationship between own position and scale 
value is hypothesized. Segall did not observe 
any systematic relationship between these 
variables, presumably because of an inade- 
quate range of attitudes among his judges. 
Despite this failure to confirm the adaptation 
level hypothesis with respect to judges’ at- 
titudes, the model remains an important one 
to consider in the context of the equal-appear- 
ing intervals judging task. 

A fourth theoretical model, which may be 
called “variable series,” also applies to the 
effect of judges’ attitudes on scale values. 
This model is based on the theoretical posi- 
tion of Volkmann (1951), who assumes that 
the stimulus range is the major determinant 
of the particular values assigned to itenis in 
a series. Judges whose own attitudes are 
included in the range of statements presented 
for judgment (ie., in-range judges) are ex- 
pected to divide the item range into segments 
corresponding to the categories specified in 
the experimental instructions. It may be as- 


sumed that the equal-appearing intervals 


as a function of differences in these scales. 


de sae 3 : is own 
judging task makes salient to a judge his OV 


attitude, which functions for out-of-range 
judges as an anchor at one end of the scale. 
Thus, out-of-range judges subjectively ae 
a range corresponding to the experimenta 
series augmented by their own attitudes- AC- 
cordingly, the scales adopted by inerane? 
judges are narrower than those of m 
range judges, leading to relatively finer ia 
criminations among the items by alae 
judges. Figure 1 illustrates the manner a 
which variable series accounts for a predici 
negative relationship between own pee jë 
and item judgments for an item that is 17 the 
middle of the series, and consequently at ae 
middle of the scale adopted by ee 
judges. The differences in item ane 
illustrated in Figure 1 would be obliter ne 
by extending the item range to include we 
positions of all judges, thus creating @ 
stant series for all subjects. test 
The present experiment attempts ae ns 
differentially four theoretical interpre des 
of the relationship between judges at 5 
and equal-appearing intervals 
Inherent in the models of perceptua 
assimilation-contrast, adaptation | 7 
variable series are two critical indepe 
variables relevant to this relationship’ and 


$ : nt, 
range of items presented for judgme r 
The P 


0 | 
h wel? 


that the own positions of all a i 
the item range, a+ (series aborted | ant 
pro end) and a — (series aborted at 
end), in which it is assumed that 
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sitione at 
Wikies pig! judges exceed the range. 
Scale values a experimental conditions, 
series See fete the items included in the 
Judges: A Roope for three groups of 
and p let el judges), N (neutral judges), 
appearing i Bsn, Nine sets of equal- 
buted for Fai she item values were com- 
Aree E inne groups of judges in the 
sion to foll nenda] conditions. In the discus- 
their sets ow, the subgroups of judges and 
a letter co ot scale values are designated by 
folloy ved rang to the judges’ attitudes, 
Petimen an a subscript representing an eX 
Judges ih oe (e.g., A, represents anti 
sents p a total series condition, Na, rep- 
Which ¢ cutral judges in the condition in 
ete.) he series was aborted at the pro end, 


terms 
explanatory of the present design, the four 
loys.) models are conceptualized as 


Pren 
Pen he vigilance. The critical inde- 
H Veient o in this model is personal 
h Judges o, Presumably, the more extreme 
Onal in, Own attitude, the greater his per- 
$h tpolvement, and the more likely he 's 
*nseqy reatened by the judging task. As a 
Sk ete’ Of the threatening nature of the 


items “tremely pro and anti judges displace 
intitudes anton opposite to their own 
4 \lVvemer eutral judges, having Tess persona 
ret ate ent in the task, give more nearly 
ate ar a judgments than do extreme judges; 
aint 1 tng the absolute positions of he judges’ 
Y ences i the factor accounting for 4 
thee bips in scale values among the nine 
> ltem a the study, the manipulation of 
De me two Tes has no relevance. With ne 
y Dt a independent variables of this oa y: 
die to own ubilance predicts a main effec 
ac Mani attitude of judges. but no € ast 
Cepoi p Pulaätion of the series, oF t° inter 
mos ie, however, assumed that the p 2 
th re ike Stortions of extreme judges ar 
Rae CY to occur with ambiguous stimul 
i ls po arent, well-structure sil 
teng? RG has shown that, mdse 
Items to be equal-appearing intervals Sre 
Dreg” For More ambiguous than €x y 
SS pitted ae reason, it is expected that he 

ee erence between judges, AP 

>” means “more av 
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than”) for all experimental conditions, occurs 
primarily in the judgments of midscale items. 

Assimilation-contrast. In explaining the in- 
fluence of judges’ attitudes on scale values, 
this model assumes that each judge displaces, 
toward his own position, items that are only 
slightly removed from those he would en- 
dorse, and displaces, away from his position, 
items that he would reject. It is not feasible 
within the present design to compute latitudes 
of acceptance and rejection for each judge. 
However, on the assumption that pro judges 
would reject the most anti items and that anti 
judges would reject the most pro items, the 
assimilation-contrast model implies a signifi- 
cant main effect due to the variable of judges’ 
attitudes. Furthermore, if assimilation (dis- 
placement toward own position) is observed 
at all, it must be for items that are closer to 
own position than any items displaying the 
contrast phenomenon (displacement away 
from own position). Like the perceptual vigi- 
lance model, assimilation-contrast predicts no 
ipulation of the item series, 


effect due to mani pu r i 
and no effect due to interaction between 


judges’ attitudes and item series. 
Adaptation level. This model assumes that 


item judgments depend on the perceived dis- 
tance of each item above or below the adapta- 
tion level (point of neutrality). A judge’s 
adaptation level is the result of three types of 
influence: & weighted average of the stimulus 
values of items in the series; an effect due to 
anchor stimuli or other contextual factors; 
and a residual effect due to pre-experimental 
factors (Michels & Helson, 1949). The at- 
f judges may be conceived, as in 

Segall (1959). to contribute to a residual 
“ffect, or to serve an anchor function. With 
on eption, it is assumed that the 
‘on level of each judge is displaced 

m attitude, producing a dis- 
udgments in the opposite 
ffect due to judges’ at- 
he order: A>N>P. 
ation in the weighted 
f the stimulus values, the manipula- 
e item series leads to predicted shifts 
| toward the anti end of the 

ition, and toward the pro 
As a result of these 
a difference due to 


placemen ‘ 
A main € 


direction. 4 7 
-< predicted, in t 


t produces vari 


averas! 


and in thea ~. 
t daptation level, 


shifts in @ 
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experimental conditions is predicted, with 
item values in the order: a+ >t>a—. 
Hence, unlike perceptual vigilance and as- 
similation-contrast, which predict a single 
main effect, adaptation level predicts main 
effects due to item series, as well as to judges’ 
attitudes. 

Variable series. The critical factor in this 
interpretation is whether the item series in- 
cludes a judge’s own position. In-range judges 
are assumed to adopt reference scales defined 
by the items at either extreme of the item 
series, whereas out-of-range judges adopt 
scales anchored by their own attitudes at one 
end, and the most extreme item in the series 
at the other. It is intended that the series in 
the t condition covers the range of judges’ 
attitudes. Therefore, the prediction is made 
that A, = Ni = Pe. With the most favorable 
items removed in the a + condition, the scales 
adopted by P judges are predictably wider 
than those of N and A judges due to dif- 
ferential anchoring at the pro end. The result 
of the varying widths of reference scales is 
variation in item judgments as a function of 
own position, a given item receiving a lower 
value on a scale that extends farther at the 
pro end. Therefore, the predicted order of 
item judgments is Ag, 2 Na, > Pays A is 
predicted to be equal to or greater than Nias 
depending on whether the experimentally 
aborted series covers the positions of both 
groups.) By similar reasoning for the a— 
condition, the predicted order of item judg- 
ments is Aa- > Na- > Pa, due to the extension 
of the scales adopted by A judges in the anti 
direction. Phrased another way, it is the 
manipulation of the series that produces a 
difference due to own positions. Thus, vari- 
able series predicts a main effect due to 
judges’ attitudes, as do the perceptual vigi- 
a assimilation-contrast, and adaptation 
phe bere It also predicts a main effect 

manipulation of the series, as does 
come ST ae distinctive prediction 
pollen ees = is an interaction 
5 -and item series. In 
particular, the prediction is that, because A 
N, and P jud ift di ats , 

3 Judges shift differentially in scale 
width as a function of the experimental con- 
ditions, the difference between the t and a + 
conditions is smaller for P judges than for A 
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and N judges, and the difference between the 
t and a— conditions is smaller for A judges 
than for P and N judges. 


METHOD 
Procedure 


In order to provide maximum comparability with 
the present study is essentially F 
(1932) and Hovlan 
The major difference 
í the earlier 
S we! 


previous research, 
replication of the Hinckley 
and Sherif (1952) studies. 
between the present design and that of- 
studies is that the r: of the item series, 4 dent 
as judges’ attitudes, depen re 
variable. The manipulation of item range was 
complished, as in Fehrer (1952), by prepari 
sets of attitude items. One set is identical 
employed by Hinckley and by Hovland and ile 
consisting of all of the 114 statements assem 
by Hinckley relating to the social position 0 ried 
Negro. The second set of items represents an Bad 
range of statements with the 28 most favorable 1 cale 
removed on the basis of the original Hinckley : ol 
values. (The decision concerning the numbe The 
items to be removed was an arbitrary anes oved: 
third set has the 28 most unfavorable items reola 
Five hundred students of introductory ae a5 
at the University of North Carolina Sor rou 
judges, partitioned at random into three ae 
cach group receiving one of the sets of ae i 
judges received the following instructions, * 
from Hinckley (1932): i 
1. You have been solicited as a subject itu 
construction of a scale for measuring “ 
toward the Negro. i í opinio" 
2. This envelope contains a series ° rout tas 


about the social position of the Negro. ; 
is to sort these opinions into 11 piles. it and p 
`o aid you i is task, you W pen 

3. To aid you in this t ee a h H 


closed eleven slips with Roman nun 
Please lay these out in the following 
III, IV, V, VI, VII, vIII, IX, x, X 
I, put those statements which place t u 
the lowest social position. On slip XI, na hig! of 
statements which place the Negro m h 
social position. In like manner, place 
statements on slips II, III, IV, etc., a ition 
the Negro a higher and higher social p 
will then have all of the opinions teps 
eleven piles, corresponding to eleven § 

social ladder. r 

4. Do not try to get the same numbe w 
pile. They are not evenly distributed. sn Jess 

5. You can probably finish the task “A 
an hour. 1 cific ll? 

6. Kindly place your name and cia* i 
enclosed slip. ; 

7. When m have finished, please ap toe” ge’ 
ments which you have placed in each a 
with the proper Roman number slip a jot? 
place the eleven piles thus dipp? 
envelope. 


order: 
xj, 0 
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After A 
Murphy -Likert Sea task, all judges completed the 
ea 1932). _ Attitude toward the Negro 
fi iT scores, three he basis of the distribution of 
mee in the ae groups were constituted, with 
x eon, ilies i gerne quintile forming the 
toate ane ses ie middle quintile forming the 
à ing the P ae in the most favorable quintile 
Maximum score up. The Murphy-Likert scale has 
Scores in tH i range of 20-70. The actual range 
quintile was e was 38-70. The anti-Negro 
ae e neutral ar in terms of scores lower than 
a Sie scores between 59 and 62; 
Ruy? Nand P quintile, scores higher than 65. 
Teck After elimi Jess were of concern in this 
th Likert eee judges in the second and 

juintiles, 321 subjects remained. 


Dat 
a r 
Analysis 

alues were 
onding 
dged. 


Nin 
co e sets of ¢ ua 
qual-appearing intervals V 


ition to gs ; 
Were =e the P, condition. 
re group Hue based on the 

of 175 subjects who participatec 
in the second and 
jn conditions 
control scale 
experimental 
of extremely 
between 9.50 
s with values 
30 items be- 
(24 items 
anti items 


e enti 
th enti 


foy, CONditi P 
A M ikation, including those 
Values”, 22d sles as well as those 
subg? the nine On the basis of the 
(ups Sieve sets of values for’ the 
and ems (13 ounod into subsets 
, MOAR with scale values 
Wee 7.50 a erately pro (18 item 
in ae ee bigs midscale ( 
ite 50 and 49), moderately anti 
MS bety 4.49), and extremely 
e hypothe 0.50 and 2.49).? 
stica] todas for this study, derived from the four 
Way nd intere S, are phrased in terms of main ct- 
Droege alysis a Wom This formulation suggests 2 two- 
the oar How. variance as an appropriate statistical 
Sideras Models, va ‘it should be noted that one © 
Viable of th variable series, is based upon con- 
Y jugs On th e effect of the two independent 
fo reos k width of the reference scales adopted 
tems Ictable sagas variations in scale width Jead 
differences in the modal ju 


On > Suç f 
th ch variati dgments 0 
;. Variations also lead to Pre Je effects 


un, the 
te is) 3 
Na Persio i 

le n of judgments, which may 


of 
th th 

c eh d 
er analysis jA Pa of variance as: 
2 fact. pr variance statistical models. A 
» preliminary analyses ° some of the 


ing D1 
K thie uP 
any th a 
aq o three ¢ document listing the it 
Aol Sen tlues ecerimental series, the 
Neriene and or the nine subgroups, 
3 Ree values is available 
Wotoa 2 from pees Institute. Order : 
ash; Uplicatio DI Auxiliary Publicatic ns Project, 
nm Service, Library of j; 
z 31.75 for 


recor 
Cots 


and 


Mmi x 
Crop BO 
ba iln 25) 
op ble or al C., remitting in advance $1-/> 
s Crono. for photocopies. ake check 
Service; Library 


> Chie 
ess, ief, Photoduplication 
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present data by means 0: 
intervals, which permits K pe antipa E saaresta 
criminal dispersions, indicate that th E al 
nificant effects on item variance due ei be a 
titudes, item series, and interaction etre oS aE 
variables. To overcome this difficulty, ee 
metric analogue of the analysis of atte See 
employing a statistic called X°- the distributi = 
which approaches that of x? as the aa mhon o 
lications (in this case, items) becomes =e oe 
large (Friedman, 1937, 1940; Wilcoxon, io aad 
In order to test the main effect due to i 7 
attitudes, it was necessary to determine f ae 
and P judges scale values that were SOE vat N, 
atically influenced by the manipulation E 
series. To this end, the medians of the A pa 
signed to cach item under the three see el 
conditions were computed for the three oa pe | 
judges. On the basis of these medians the i a 
ranked, item-by-item, i 


judging groups were 
extremely pro, moderately pro, midscale, moderately 
anti items. For each of the item 


anti, and extremely 
a sum of ranks was computed, and these 


sums for A, N, and P judges were tested for equality 
by means of An over-all test of the significa: Ke 
of own attitude was made by summing the eae 
of x?r and the degrees of freedom for fie ae 
item subsets. The evaluation of the effect of ‘he 
manipulation of item series was conducted in 5 
similar fashion. For each item, the median sc . 

d in the t condition by A, N, a 
ermined, as were the aren for th 
conditions. The experimental kis 
ranked, item-by-item, for each of the 
Again, X°- was used to test Ge 


subsets, 


ditions were 


subsets of items. 
hypothesis that the sum of ranks assigned to thi 
al conditions are equal. Summing a 


experiment 
provided an over-all test 


x2,’s over the item subsets 
0 


f the effect due to item series. 
two components of the interaction 


There are 
predicted from the variable series model 
etween judgments in the at 


effect 

First, the differences b 

and t conditions were expected to be greater for 
P judges. This expectation 


dges than for 
n consideration of the relatively nar- 


d N judges in the a+ condi 
nying displacement of Jage 
the aborted end of the 
scale. sis, the scale values as- 
A, N, and p judges in the t condition 
item-by-item, from those obtained 
Eat condition. The A, N, and P judges were 
these differences, the rank sums 

by x2- for each item subset, and 
ar-all test was made on the basis of the sum 
he five item subsets. Similarly, the 

dgments in the a— and t 
d to be greater for N and 
to the maintenance 
the latter in this 
dition. As a result of their narrower 
N and P judges were 


A and N ju 
is based upo 
rower scale of A an 
tion, with an accompa 
sn the direction © 
this hypothe 


aborted series COM A 
ie ae condition, 


data will be the subject of a later report, 
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TABLE 1 
MEAN ITEM VALUES 
—— = = — —=S=— —————— 
Item subset 
Experi- Attitude = 
mental __ of 7 - - — s meg 
a |) Sunes Extremely pro | Moderately pro Midscale Moderately anti | Extremely antl 
t A 9.87 3.98 
N 10.20 3.26 { 
P 10.33 3.19 
a+ A = — 6.64 
N — 6.63 
P — 5.83 
a- A 9.79 8.27 6.01 
N 9.72 8.30 5.89 a 
P 9.98 8.61 5.40 a 
Control 10.14 8.03 6.04 3.37 1.66 
| a es 
A ee 5 arae se hl A riate 
Note.—A dash indicates that an experimental manipulation rendered impossible the collection of data otherwise AOE the 
for a cell in the table. Dashes appear for both extremely pro and moderately pro items in the a + condition nd fo! sith 


ac s a ; g ne ared W 
extremely anti items in the a — condition because of the generally lower values obtained in the present study as compa 


those obtained by Hinckley (1932), Only four of the anti items removed in the a — condition, on the basis of the Hinckley 
received moderately anti values in the present study. 


; datas 


expected to displace their judgments toward the of the nonparametric tests of significance 0f 
aborted, anti end of the scale. Accordingly, scale the effects due to own attitude and ite 
values obtained for each item in the t condition ; d Table 3 izes the results © 
were subtracted from the corresponding values in SERIES), an ANIE a SUMmMAaniZes 


: ae ative sizes 
the a— condition, and the differences evaluated by the tests of interaction. The relative 


e 
the ranking procedure for A, N, and P judges. The the rank sums listed in Tables 2 and 3 re P 


x*,’s computed for each item subset were summed the order of scale values assigned by 


i z i iffe r om M , ; co 
to obtain an over-all evaluation of differences be- judges participating in the designated e 
tween a— and t conditions. Finally, the x*,’s cor- 4 rally cot 

i i i parisons, with lower sums general) S 
responding to the two components of the interaction, a 


a— minus t and a+ minus t, were summed to sponding to lower scale values. Erom ing # 
provide a means of testing the total effect due to 2 and 3 it can be seen that, considerin? m 


F 4 : 1 
interaction. items, the effects due to own gett ed "E 
RESULTS series, and interaction are all higy only 
s 
Table 1 presents the mean scale values cant. Of the four explanatory maae nes? 


: , 7 . s t 
assigned to items of each subset by A, N, variable series accounts for all three onl for 
and P judges under the three experimental effects. However, not all of the anais pis 
conditions. Table 2 summarizes the results separate item subsets are consistent wl 


TABLE 2 
Sums OF RANKS AND TESTS OF SIGNIFICANCE FOR MAIN E 


Attitude of judges | Experimental condition af 
Item subset a xt | hepa xr 
A N P | | a a+ |a aae a 
Extremely pro 19.0 | 23.0 | 36.0 | 12.15*** 2 15.5 | 4.920 ! 
Moderately pro 30.0 | 31.0 | 47.0!  1011* 2 - 223 400 ya ? 
Midscale | 65.0 | 670 | 420| 13.31% | 2 69.5 | 420 | 140r | 
Moderately anti 71.0 | 47.0 | 26.0 42.25*** 2 66.0 | 30.0 27.00 ee 1 
Extremely anti 81.0 | 52.0 | 29.0]  50.30*** 2 49.5 | — | 12.00 1 
All items 128.12 | 10 62.51" 
| I “ror 
Note.—A dash indicates that an experiment ‘ a pee 


PES EE al manipulation rendered impossible thec ollection of data other W 
* p < .050, two-tailed test 

** p < .010, two-tailed te: 
#eE p < .005, two-tailed test. 
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TABLE 3 
= Stas of RANKS AND TESTS OF SIGNIFICANCE FOR INTERACTION 
Component oi Attitude of judges 
teraction Item subset = xr df 
S A P 
fos mi - 2 = = - 
minus t| Extremely pro 32 23.0 23.0 4.15* 2 
Moderately pro 43 34.5 30.0 5.25** 2 
Midscale ` 51.0 46.0 19.107 2 
Moderately anti 52.0 40.5 3.52 2 
Extremely anti = = = ii 
ann All items 32.02 8 
atm an = ee) See = 
mi ` —_ — = 
Dus 4 Fëtremely pro i = 2 
Moderately pro a: ae ” 6G 
Midsea 69.0 57.0 e omea : 
Moderately anti 51.0 62.0 ara 16.22**** 7 
Extremely anti 64.0 61.0 i Re 4 
perd 
Eaa All items i SAS li n 
Mbineq Istrom ly pr — tee 3 
zá e y wo 5.25 2 
Moderately pro 26.76**** 4 
Midscale ` 34108 i 
Moderately anti 16;,22°** 2 
Extremely anti 
. 76.48**** 14 
All items 
he collection of data otherwise appropri- 


ate fo, Not 

o; E S : g 

r A dash indicates that an experimental manipu 
e 


a cell į 

* n the table. 

at Loo ae, 
one-tailed test. 

-tailed 

r-tailed test. 

-tailed test. 


- For example, although a signifi- 
i ence was found among A, N, and P 
Tem brid Moderately pro and extremely prO 
e direction of the difference is °P- 
o that predicted not only by variable 
ation also by perceptual vigilance 2” 
e a level. The finding that higher 
ats oy values were assigned tO these 
mi Y Dro judges is consistent with the 
Clay Teage contrast model. Howevel sd 
of | ing Ns, caution must be exercise” i 
D this freer for the model on the tysi 
ite jud nding. First, a contrary result, tha 
wes i assigned lower values tO mer 
nth hap have been equally consiste™ 
piter th model (interpretable as contras 
aga nan assimilation). Second, the a 
anion g ects due to item series and in r 
th Cihat Served for these items were ? 5 
en te on the basis of the motè Fur 
“tion >? aS will be discussed i” 
a ere are supplementary data 
at some of the items showing ©! 
assimilation effect are well within 


lation rendere 


d impossible t' 


the latitudes of acceptance of P judges, 
whereas the Hovland et al. (1957) model 
specifies assimilation of items somewhat re- 
moved from this region of the scale. B 
The analyses of the effect of own position 
on judgments of midscale, moderately anti, 
and extremely anti items are consistent with 
the predictions from all four models (inter- 
retable as contrast effects 1n terms of the 
ssimilation-contrast model). i - 
with respect to the experimental manipula- 
+, of item range, the results reported in 
res 2 are consistent with the predictions 
Tanie h adaptation Jevel and variable series 
h of the item subsets. The demon- 
a significant effect due to the item 
iç not, in itself, relevant to scale con- 
S by the method of equal-appearing 
which conventionally involves a 
i judges. If, as concep- 
e series model, the at- 


itudes of 2 
gina nition of their r 


3 sumes importance by virtue of 
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the interaction between it and own attitudes. 
Variable series is the only model of the 
four considered in this research which specifies 
an interaction between the two independent 
variables. It, furthermore, specifies the direc- 
tion of the interaction. Therefore, the data 
reported in Table 3 constitute a critical test 
of that model. By reference to the table, it 
can be seen that, over-all, the interaction 
effect is highly significant. The obtained x*,’S 
for the a — minus t component for extremely 
pro and moderately anti items fall short of 
the values conventionally adjudged statis- 
tically significant. In both of these cases, how- 
ever, the direction of the differences in rank 
sum for A, N, and P judges is that predicted 
by variable series. (It should be noted that, 
while the y*, for extremely pro items in the 
combined interaction also falls short of the 
acceptable level, this is due entirely to the 
a— minus t component, since the combined 
term for extremely pro items was comprised 
only of that component.) Whether or not 
allowances are made for the two discrepant 
cases, collectively the analyses reported in 
Table 3 provide evidence in support of the 
variable series prediction that judges’ at- 
titudes and the item series interact in their 
influence on equal-appearing intervals scale 
values. This conclusion can be drawn even 
though it is apparent in the analyses of the 
main effect due to judges’ attitudes that the 
variable series model cannot account for the 
data obtained with extremely pro and moder- 
ately pro items. 


SUPPLEMENTARY DATA 


The variable series model was formulated 
on the basis of evidence in the psychophysical 
literature that a stimulus not present in the 
series can serve an end anchor function, 
defining the upper or lcwer end of the refer- 
ence scale (e.g., Hunt & Volkmann, 1937). 
As envisaged in the present design, the total 
series would contain items more extreme at 
either end than any judge’s own attitude. 
With the removal of the most pro items for 
the a + condition, it was assumed that the 
upper end anchors for pro judges would be 
their own attitudes, whereas the upper end 
anchors for neutral and anti judges would þe 
either their own attitudes or the most favor- 
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able item in the aborted series. In any event, 
it seemed reasonable to assume that the 
reference scales adopted by A, N, and P 
judges would. because of differential end 
anchoring, differ in width more in the a+ 
condition than in the t condition. Further- 
more, it was assumed that there would be 
greater similarity between the scales of P: 
and P,, judges than between those of either 
A, and Aa, judges, or N, and Ny, judges. By 
the same reasoning, greater similarity Was 
assumed between the scales of At and Ar 
judges than between either P, and Pa. judges 
or N; and N,. judges. -aiey 
After the decision to use the Hinckle 
(1932) items in this research, it was aan 
inadvisable to assess own position by mea g 
of the same items. Memory of the rat 
previously assigned to an item could, CO 
ably, influence the likelihood of a sub. a 
endorsing the item. Conversely, memory ° d 
endorsement or rejection of an item ca 
alter the rating of the item. Perhaps it wA 
have been wise to have removed from the ill 
pool a subset of items with which own Pe 
tion could have been measured. It was 
cided, however, to assess the attitudes ie, 
judges by means of the Murphy-Likert $ in 
Likert scales are ordinal scales, perm elt 
only an ordering of subjects according to if 
attitudes. This type of measure is eer: 
in the present design for the two ali ity 
range conditions. However, minimal ví str 
of the experimental manipulations for op, 
ing variable series depends upon two pee d 
tions. First, stimulus anchoring (as oO t 
to attitude anchoring) is assumed EA and 
condition at the pro end for anti juds® ieude 
at the anti end for pro judges. Second, Sor 
anchoring is assumed at the pro end he 
judges in the a+ condition, and at ei 
end for anti judges in the a— co” ment? 
To assess the validity of the on yar” 
manipulations for providing a test of ollect® y 
able series model, new data were C? 20 


ject’ 


ant 


. z he 
pearing intervals scale based on t 


questionnaire included a 20-iter he pe 
A „perime! t 
values obtained in the main expe 


ncen- ~ 
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ra ehysen to obtain maximum cover- 
6 vai e attitude continuum with minimum 
Pitt oof oh The scale appeared as the third 
Rs en e questionnaire, the first two parts 
Tone 3 a with the judgment of items, 
attitude eg were included in the 20-item 
given, ie e. The following instructions were 
Št a rete from those used by Hovland 
R 57) to determine latitudes of ac- 
and rejection: 


Tea contains 20 statements concerning the 
You ar, sition of the Negro. This time, however, 
or latin os to indicate your own acceptance 
own opi on of the items as expressions of your 
2 a Mior, 
y Scad all of the items carefully before you make 
Judgments, 
at the hen you have read all of the statements look 
eadings: i on the next page. This table has five 
cceptab ost Acceptable, Also Acceptable, Neither 
and M e nor Objectionable, Also Objectionable, 
zose Objectionable. 
Our task is to: 


an; 


i a the one item in this set of 20 items that 
list ol 2¢ceptable from your point of view, and 
th c item number for that one statement under 
Ost Acceptable column in the table. 
k so NEERA may be other statements which you find 
item Pd tad from your point of view. Put the 
er th bers for these statements (if there are any) 
he Also Acceptable column of the table. 
iectionagy find the one statement which is most ob- 
$ ateme; e from your point of view, and enter that 
Coy ent’s number under the Most Objectionable 
d n in the table. 
fing ere may be other statements which you 
Lis 8° objectionable from your point of view. 
an © numbers of these statements (if there are 
table, under the Also Objectionable column of the 


= the last column, Neither Acceptable. nor 
(it g tonable, the numbers of the remaining items 
statemen are any) should be listed. These remaining 
Poing nts should be statements that from your 
à view are neither acceptable nor objectionable. 
been li a check to make sure that all 20 items have 
listeg ;pled in the table, count the item numbers 
ere. If not all 20 have been listed, find the 
k items and list their numbers in the ap- 
. a, © Columns, 
tion i mM previous parts, the items 
Mbers, but these, again, show 


Th > 
tlie S fourth part of the questionn 


Which UDhy-Likert scale, oi the 

ce Same N, and P judges were selecte > 
f the 5 Criteria used in the main experiment. 

the 4 201 judges, 47 were thus assigned to 


"oup, 45 to the N group, and 37 to the 


have identifica- 
Id be ignored. 


aire was 
pasis of 
; 


P group. For each judge in the three groups 
the range of acceptable items on the equal- 
appearing intervals scale was determined 
(whether recorded as “most acceptable” or 
“also acceptable”). Table 4 shows the lower 
and upper boundaries of acceptable items for 
the three groups. These boundaries are rep- 
resented in the table by the cumulative fre- 
quency and cumulative proportion of judges 
in each group for whom any item of the scale 
is the lowest and highest valued item en- 
dorsed. It is interesting to note that, consider- 
ing the most extremely anti items endorsed, 
for only 16 (a proportion of .34) of the A 
judges were these items in the region that was 
excluded in the a— condition. Approximately 
25% of the items in the Hinckley (1932) 
series are in this region. Furthermore, more 
than one-fourth of the A judges endorsed 
items with values above 9.69. This informa- 
tion, together with the finding that all 37 of 
the P judges endorsed the most extremely 
pro item of the scale, suggests that the total 
Hinckley series does not adequately cover 
the range of attitudes of white judges selected 
from this southern university. If this is so, it 
must certainly be true that the Negro judges 
in the Hovland and Sherif (1952) study were 
all out-of-range judges. 

Assuming that the student population that 
supplied data for Table 4 was the same as 
that participating in the main experiment, 
the table provides information on the basis 
of which the validity of the earlier experi- 
mental manipulations can be evaluated. If 
those manipulations were minimally adequate 
to provide a test of the variable series formu- 
lation, stimulus anchoring must have prevailed 
in the t condition for A judges at the pro end, 
and for P judges at the anti end. It is likely 
that the large number of A judges who en- 
dorsed the most pro item of the scale reflects 
an end effect, and that many of these people 
ould have endorsed items that are even 
higher in scale value, if they had been offered. 
Although it appears likely that stimulus 
anchoring did not prevail in this situation for 
all judges, it is probable that it did prevail 

yerhaps as many as three-fourths of the 
w At the anti end, it seems reasonable 
a ae that stimulus anchoring prevailed 


for all P judges. 


wi 
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TABLE 4 
“UMU ; < OF ST EXTREMELY ANTI AND 
a A E FREQUENCY AND CUMULATIVE PROPORTION OF Most EXTREMELY 2 
wen o Pro Items Exporsep BY A, N, AnD P JUDGES 
Most anti item endorsed Most pro item endorsed 
7 eee ee > judges 
lew A judges N judges P judges A judges N judges pea, 
scale = — 2 $ 
value Cumu- | Cumu- | Cumu- | Cumu- | Cumu- | Cumu- | Cumu- | Cumu- | Cumu- | Cumu- | Qumu: SERE 
lative | lative | lative | lative | lative | lative | lative | lative | lative Haee | ee PTO" 
S p- ò p- O- fre- pro- r- wo- ss jon 
ASD Praa aey aiin ais pian quency | portion | quency | portion | quency oes 
2 bi ir iF (i ae A Fü gr z 7 00 
10.52 47 1.00 45 1.00 37 1.00 +7 1.00 45 1.00 | a ta 
10.18 47 1.00 45 1.00 37 1.00 36 a 6 A3 5 ‘00 
9.69 47 1.00 45 1.00 37 1.00 35 74 5 At D ‘00 
9.23 47 1.00 45 1.00 37 1.00 10 21 0 00 d ‘00 
8.53 47 1.00 45 1.00 37 1.00 9 19 0 00 
00 
8.33 47 1.00 44 .98 37 1.00 8 ai 0 00 ? ‘00 
7.57 47 1.00 43 .96 33 .89 6 Ad: 0 00 6 ‘00 
7.27 47 1.00 41 91 23 .62 6 13 0 00 p ‘00 
6.86 46 98 37 82 18 49 6 A3 0 00 ‘00 
5.98 46 98 37 82 17 46 4 .09 0 00 0 “00 
5.71 46 98 | 35 -18 13 35 3 6 0 00 0 “00 
5.18 45 96 32 Epi 12 32 1 02 0 00 0 ‘00 
4.56 44 94 32 di 12 32 0 00 0 00 0 ‘00 
4.34 39 83 21 41 6 16 0 00 0 00 , “00 
3.65 32 68 14 31 3 08 0 00 0 00 $ ‘00 
SLS 30 64 14 Si 3 .08 0 00 0 00 0 ‘00 
2.55 18 38 7 16 3 08 0 00 0 00 
00 
2.16 16 34 6 if sf 08 0 00 0 00 p ‘00 
1.63 9 19 0 00 03 0 00 0 00 0 00 
1.14 4 09 0 00 0 00 0 00 | 0 00 
— od 
7 ees vere exclude" 
Note.—Items in the first segment of the table were excluded in the a + condition. Those in the third segment were © 
in the a— condition. 
. ex” 
P : dis P . r malin 
A second assumption on which the validity In the presentation of results of the Ma, ed 


of the manipulations depends is that attitude 
anchoring prevailed at the pro end for Py, 
judges, and at the anti end for A,_ judges. 
Table 4 indicates that all P judges endorsed 
statements above the pro stimulus anchor of 
the a + series and that .34 of the A judges 
endorsed statements below the anti stimulus 
anchor of the a— series. Again it can be con- 
cluded that tne criterion was probably met 
by the P judges. The criterion with respect to 
A judges was probably met by about one-third 
of the judges. 

On the basis of the data relating to the two 
critical assumptions, it seems very likely that 
the experimental procedure was adequate for 
P judges. There are grounds for disputing 
the validity of the procedure for A judges, 
although it is probable that enough of these 
judges satisfied the criteria to account for the 
results obtained with A judges in the main 
experiment. 


is A assig” 
periment it was noted that P judges 45 rate 


higher values to extremely pro and moder he 
pro items than did A judges. In terms c uld 
assimilation-contrast model, this finding oes 
represent assimilation on the part of i Tight) 
Assimilation is assumed to occur at, O" ude of 
beyond, the boundary of a judge’s 1a govla"ů 
acceptance. The procedures used by fac t 
et al. (1957) to determine latitudes O 
ance were employed in the ee 4 
data represented in Table 4. From E 
it can be seen that all P judges endan y 
item with scale value 10.52, and that 
endorsed other items with values O i 
lower. To the extent that the subjects 7 : 
ing these supplementary data are ; sim 
participating in the main experiment 
lation by P judges should occur oli 
with values equal to, or lower u ra 
The extremely pro items, howeveT: 
between 9.50 and 11.50, whereas mo 
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Own ATTITUDE AND SCALE JUDGMENT 


Hee 
Beng eee as between 7.50 and 9.49. 
Within the Po pro items are well 

iS Tact EE e pf acceptance of P judges. 
teady discus gether with other evidence al- 
quacy ussed, 
uid. ns as presently 
Tespect to Ae: apn for the data with 

er models = ms; data which none of the 

s can account for, either. 


casts suspicion on the ade- 


DISCUSSION 
a of this study indicate that there 
reaa, effect of own position on 
to the p intervals scale values accord- 
f ange of items presented for judg- 
the four explanatory models con- 
teraction pable series specifies such an 
p betweer Owever, the positive relation- 
ained in a own position and scale value 
simply ex nis study for pro items cannot 
of the oth explained by variable series or any 
Li Posi > models considered here. Perhaps 
2 Xt ition is not the critical variable in this 
> OY perhaps it is not the only critical 
ne interpretation of the present 
is that, when confronted with a 
task involving an item series 
Ane Re or him, is aborted, a judge supplies 
Nhat * based on his expectation concerning 
fask i Series should be. The judgmental 
hors a make salient to the judge various 
Be « Several points along the continuum, 
maê An ine is his own attitude. Oe 
ages t oe include items around = 
bey tte impo the self-supplied anchors mt 
avior, rtance in determining judgment“ 
. Mma 
alete dge objected 
not permit an ade 


“qual-a 


l Pere z 
Po ae vigilance interpretation. oo 
Xtreme Sherif (1952) selected judges with 

in- 


vo Me atts 
lve ttitudes and known personā 


a >On vn the race issue. The piesen 
as pe q € other hand, used only Jeet 
Why Veraga bed. by Hovland and Sage 
in € jud 8e white judges.” The pce 
vig Beg j,8°8” in this study became 3 ie 
Wate Some experimental cond jes 
Shes he manipulation of the item helt 
nag Wal sees who are extreme nad by 

on te” (presumably as a thos 


n 
Orms) behave differently 
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called extreme in this study is a problem now 


being investigated by Thomas Ostrom of this 
university. Pending Ostrom’s results, the in- 
fluence of truly extreme attitudes on judg- 
ments of the type considered here is a matter 
of conjecture. However, any hypothesis con- 
cerning the judgmental processes of involved, 
extreme judges should take into account the 
interaction effect obtained in this study be- 
tween own attitude and the item series. 
Perceptual vigilance as presently formulated 
does not. 
The assimilation-contrast model, similarly, 
es not consider the influence of the item 


do 
In the experiment accompanying the 


series. 
statement of the model (Hovland et al., 
1957), the evaluations of single, 15-minute 


oral communications were analyzed in terms 
of the model. Manis (1960) analyzed the 
judgments of 12 attitude statements. It could 
be ‘that the model is appropriate for some 
conditions of item series, but not for others. 
directed to these limits of appli- 


Research t i 
cability is suggested by the findings of this 
study. 


Although the data concerning the two main 
effects due to own attitude and item series 
are consistent with the adaptation level model, 
those concerning the interaction between these 
variables are not. On the surface, it is dit 
o imagine how any influence on the 
perceived neutrality can be made to 
for this interaction. 
four explanatory models, variable 
series is best supported by the data. Applied 

judgmental task of equal-appearing 
the variable series interpretation 
"i effect, that the own attitudes of 
j an extraneous variable which 
i tance only when’ the item series 
t the positions of some judges are 
it. A reference scale, defined by end 
responding to the most pro and 
t in the series. If a judge 
position that is outside the scale 
«tied by the series, he does not adopt that 
es d, he adopts one that is defined 
osition serving as an end anchor 
d end of the continuum. Con- 
oader than that im- 


+ the abort 4 

ii uently, his scale 1s broader | 

seq ~ the series, and his judgments ac- 
by discriminations than 


cordingly reflect grosser 
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those of his fellow judges who accept the 
series-defined scale. The negative relationship 
between judges’ attitudes and item values 
reported by Hovland and Sherif (1952) is 
interpreted as a result of this difference in the 
scales adopted by in-range and out-of-range 
judges. 

In his 1929 monograph Thurstone (Thur- 
stone & Chave, 1929) staked the validity of 
the equal-appearing intervals model on his 
assumption that scale values are independent 
of judges’ attitudes. On the basis of their 
evidence against this assumption, Hovland 
and Sherif (1952) argued that the validity of 
the model is in doubt. However, the present 
support for the variable series model suggests 
that judges’ attitudes do not appreciably in- 
fluence item values unless the item range is 
narrower than the range of judges’ attitudes. 
From this perspective, it can be argued that 
Hovland and Sherif actually found only that 
Hinckley’s (1932) item series was not valid 
for their judges. In theory it is possible to 
construct an item series which covers the 
positions of all members of any population 
of judges. If, in practice, a scale constructor 
cannot compile such a series, he appears to 
have the option of specifying a particular 
population of judges for whom the series can 
be expected to cover all own positions. This 
option would probably be satisfactory for 
most uses of attitude scales. 


SUMMARY 


An experiment was performed to test four 
alternative interpretations of the influence of 
judges’ attitudes on equal-appearing intervals 
scale values. The experimental design involved 
manipulation of the item series as well as 
judges’ attitudes. Two of the theoretical 
models, perceptual vigilance and assimilation- 
contrast, can account for the obtained main 
effect due to judges’ attitudes. Another of 
the models, adaptation level, can account for 
that effect, as well as the observed effect due 
to item series. Only one of the models, vari- 
able series, can account for both main effects 
and the significant interaction observed be- 
tween judges’ attitudes and item series, 

Although the data generally support vari- 
able series, some of the obtained results do 
not. Notable, in this regard, is the finding of 


UpsHAW 


a positive relationship between own positions 
and scale values for extremely pro and 
moderately pro items. 

On the basis of the general support for the 
variable series model, it was argued that valid 
equal-appearing intervals scales can be pee 
structed only when the own positions of a 
judges are adequately covered by the item 
series. It was suggested that scale constructors 


° : a fir m 
specify the population of judges for who! 
this condition is met. 
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A 
hi ee ago, Luria (1932) intro- 
Conflict Aar = for the measurement of 
Procedures peers to stress. Among other 
ing student ne ` erified his approach by test- 
examination ; efore an unusually critical 
e death pë = by testing prisoners facing 
e Present ot ty and other serious sentences. 
wUria’s Work udy follows in the tradition of 
Vestigated, in that an acute real life event 1s 
ect se] » an attempt is made to measure 
than 4 ectively related to the event rather 
Specially — affective state alone, and a 
€ appr evised word association test is used. 
the mea, oach differs from Luria’s in some of 
a hehe investigated, in the substitution 
Classific Mulus dimension for a dichotomous 
ation of the stimulus, and in the 


Over, 
He i eye 
vent jg neoretical orientation. The critical 
enceq a parachute jump for an jnexperl- 
ne rachutist, 
re is 1; 
fey «T° is little question but that the first 


an aa for a novice parachutist represent 
Neeg for approach-avoidance conflict between 
the ie adventure, excitement, oF prestige on 
sand, and fear of death and injury 
tizhis Expressions such as, “It was t 4 
ay hi ening experience of MY life,” © 
Vhile I thought I would not be able to 
gh with it,” are commonly heard. 
ing would seem to be comparable ™ 
ia ty intensity to the events studied by 
s crepe and clearly fulfills the gA 
ion, par approach-avoidance COM ict. 
» Parachuting has a unique advantage 
> unlike a murder or a critical examina- 


ie) 
On g 


“For 


„ Woy 
Yachut 


his 
study ; 
of gdy is part of a project on the 


r . 
ive and conflict which is being 
-1293 from the National 
tag Udy h, United States Public Hi 

Sheps re Was also partially SUPP 
ach set grant” from the 
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tion, it can be repeated within short intervals, 
thereby allowing for the use of subjects as 
their own controls and for the investigation of 
experience and mastery. Finally, the fre- 
quency and timing of a parachute jump can 
be controlled according to the experimental 
plans of the investigator. In the present study, 
novice sport-parachutists were tested on the 
day of an anticipated jump and at a time 
2 weeks from a jump. The general influence of 
parachuting and of time of testing upon re- 
sponses to a stimulus dimension are investi- 
gated in relation to a theoretical model. 


A Model for the Measurement of Conflict 
Projective Techniques 


The model required is one which represents 
as stronger at the goal than avoid- 
ance, since subjects by their own choice ad- 
vance to the goal. Such a model adapted from 
Miller (1948), is presented in Figure 1. It is 
assumed that there is an approach drive and 
an avoidance drive associated with parachute 
jumping, and that the approach dive can be 
represented by a less steep gradient as a func- 
tion of an increasing dimension of stimulus 
relevance than the avoidance drive. It is 
assumed that drives have activating and 
directing properties which can be separately 
represented. It is assumed that the magnitude 
of drive produced increment in approach re- 
sponse can be represented by the algebraic 
difference of the approach | and avoidance 
drives (see Figure 2). It is assumed that 
h can be measured by goal relevant 
onses and avoidance by the failure 
sponses when they are nor- 
the stimulus. It should be 
permits the direct pre- 
uced increment in ap- 
ponse only and not overall drive 
the response, which is predomi- 
stimulus. 


with 


approach 


the model 
i drive prod 


oO 
nm 


— 


APPROACH 


STRENGTH OF DRIVE 


i 
4 


l 2 3 


STIMULUS IRRELEVANCE —> 


Fic, 1. Strength of approach and avoidance drive as 
a function of a stimulus dimension. 


the magnitude of conflict produced activation 
can be represented by the sum of the magni- 
tudes of the approach and avoidance drives 
disregarding algebraic sign (see Figure 3). 
It is assumed that activation can be measured 
by the GSR (Woodworth & Schlosberg, 1954), 
or by some other measure of autonomic ac- 
tivity, or a measure of somatic tension. 

One advantage in having the gradients rep- 
resent drives rather than responses or re- 
sponse tendencies, as in Miller’s (1948, 1951) 
model, is that it immediately suggests the 
gradients be added if activation is to be con- 
sidered, and allows for the prediction of two 
types of event from one basic model. A 
further reason for assuming a central concept 
of drive with activating and directive com- 
ponents is that naturalistic observation reveals 
that a person or animal brought into increas- 
ingly close contact (as measured by distance, 
goal relevant cues, or perceived availability ) 


NET APPROACH INCREMENT 


| 2 3 


4 
STIMULUS IRRELEVANCE —?> 


Fic. 2. Net approach increment as a function of 
a stimulus dimension, ` 
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to a goal object exhibits increasing activation 
as well as stronger approach (or avaidanoe) 
responses. It is the unusual child who i 
not become perceptibly more excited (ac = 
vated) as a wished-for event (e.g. Christma 
morning) approaches, in addition to a 
approach responses (looking for and questio ; 
ing about presents). Finally, not only ae 
central concept of drive helpful in referring al 
simultaneous changes in activation and 2 a 
direction brought about by the presence P 
goal object, but, more important, the Ra 
aspects of drive are often reducible to < i 
other. In the absence of experimentation 
will be necessary once more to turn to 
servation and example. 


ACTIVATION —> 


4 
| 2 3 


STIMULUS IRRELEVANCE —? 


ns =i fa 
Fic. 3. Activation as a function © 
stimulus dimension. 


. prov 

A dog belonging to one of the authors be tensi 
an excellent illustration. The animal mak sont 
approach responses in the form of zun je” 
leaping toward a ball, and clearly exhibit a 
of approach by reacting more vigorously i 3 
ball is near than when it is far. Howey o ar 
commanded to sit still, and the ball mac d got 
proach the dog, a gradient of activation me pall 
in place of a gradient of approach. As tibly "ip 
brought closer, the dog becomes percepti’ iis sk 
and a general tremor appears. We have fi woe 
but that if physiological measures of aguy: uld g 
recorded a steep gradient of activati 5 ‘ 
indicated. Finally, when the ball is alm0* car’ 
the animal’s nose, the tension becomes he pall pe 
and the dog barks vigorously, snaps at ut 


n LET es 4 
entirely breaks the inhibition and dash 


room. a0 
5s for g" t0 

While it is true that Miller allow id? ce p 
ents of activation by relating aV a 


a F :ffeten" , 
learned fear, his approach is pei ation 
our own in that we assume that 4 


AppRoACH-AVOIDANCE CONFLICT 


pepe! of all drives. We hypothesize 
strated þ alent of activation can be demon- 
to E usinga barrier or physical restraint 
ing from aop aal but that gradients result- 
steeper, sir hibition of approach responses are 
tion froin rad they are determined by activa- 
Tyo two drives. 
techniques, it's Miller's model to projective 
expression ie is necessary to substitute verbal 
or Doida approach and verbal inhibition 
Whether nigel This raises the question of 
been worked principles of conflict that have 
in simple si out by Miller and his colleagues 
ated into ap can, in fact, be trans- 
Situation me different and more complex 
e conflict he most critical assumption in 
e a displacement models is that 
Stadient of avoidance is steeper than the 
indicates Miller (1948, 1951) 
that this is not always the case but 
being more de- 


of approach. 


Cont; 
D dene gent upon approach 
State than avoidance upon a physiological 
*Aistied shen that the conditions are 
rue avoid en approach is based upon hunge" 
tue, it p opce upon learned fear. If this 1 
‘houlq Would follow that inhibitory reactions 
tives ioe steeper gradients than the 
ingent > inhibit, as the former are con- 
“em e Upon the latter, and therefore more 

£ san any primary drive. —., ; 
steeper ing that the gradient of inhibition is 
followin, an the gradient of expression, the 
Measuren hypotheses are indicated for the 
Stone be of conflict with stimulus di- 

: S built into projective techniques: 


Da; t has Š 

has © that Mi i: gur attention: after wile 

rel iller (1959), in his more 
ated his model to projective 

© neither recommends the 

dimensions nor the use of ™ 

projective r 


as a displaced response, 


İp is complicated by 
of Mor an earlier discussio 
mea in dimensions in P 
Bleit? 1956 ) sure drive and conflict, see i 
atctY of tp, We agree with Miller oT; 
a i Projective response, and, 3S wi 
KOS funci t predicting net appr°2° 
Neve dart n of conflict is theoretically comp 
be ip hele from the consideration O 
restr P we believe that the difficulties may 
increment ma if they are for 
lon, , they will no! 


constru! 
easures O 


n 0 
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1. Conflict is indicated by a sharp rise in 
activation as a function of increasing stimu- 
lus relevance. 

2. Conflict is indicated by a relative in- 
crease in strength of approach responses to 
stimuli of low relevance and a relative de- 
crease in strength of approach to stimuli of 
high relevance. 

3. Conflict, when of sufficient magnitude, is 
indicated by a decrease in adequacy of per- 
formance as a function of increasing stimulus 
relevance. This last hypothesis follows from 
the consideration that high levels of activation 
are disruptive and that the directive effects 
of strong expressive and inhibitory drives 
result in inappropriate overemphasis upon 
certain stimuli and avoidance of others. The 
qualification that the conflict must be “of 
sufficient magnitude” is added to take into 
consideration that the curve of performance 
a function of activation is probably in- 


as 
haped (Malmo, 1959). 


verted U s 
Model A pplied to the Present Study 


In the present study, parachutists were 
tested on the day of a jump and at a time 2 
weeks removed from the jump. The model 
must, therefore, take into account time to a 
critical event. As a first step, models corre- 

2, and 3, but with a 


sponding to Figures 1, 
time dimension substituted for a stimulus 


dimension, can be considered. If anticipated 
time to an event is taken as a measure of dis- 
tance from the event, the proposed model 
corresponds to Miller’s model for conflict. As 
the study simultaneously investigates the ef- 
fects of two dimensions, it is necessary to con- 
sider @ three-dimensional model. Such a 
model, which is analagous to combining Mil- 
Jer’s models for conflict and displacement, is 
illustrated in Figure 4° The curve for activa- 
tion as 4 function of the stimulus dimension 
is taken from Figure 3 and reproduced on 
the Z axis. A corresponding curve for activa- 

function of a time dimension is 
d on the X axis. Four points are 
he time dimension, and the 
el of activation to the stim- 


d Berkun (1955) for an ingenious 
ha three-dimensional model of con- 
cement is used to predict performance 
ray with displacement alleys. 


yan 
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y: DRIVE PRODUCED 
ACTIVATION 


x - AXIS 


TIME DIMENSION 


STIMULUS DIMENSION 


z 


Fic. 4. Activation as a function of a stimulus and 
a time dimension. 


ulus dimension for these points in time is 
indicated along the surface of the figure. The 
four resultant curves are extracted and repre- 
sented to scale in Figure 5, which presents a 
family of curves for different time intervals 
to the jump. It is apparent that the gradients 
become higher and steeper as time to the 
jump increases.* 

From Figure 5 and assumptions already 
made, the following predictions are indicated 
for the present experiment: 

1. Parachutists at both times of testing will 
produce positive gradients as a function of an 
increasing stimulus dimension on the follow- 
ing measures: GSR, reaction time, and ap- 
propriateness of response. The prediction for 
reaction time follows from the consideration 
that for the word association test, response 
latency is an index of adequacy of response. 

2. Parachutists tested on the day of an an- 
ticipated jump will produce higher and 
steeper gradients on each of the above meas- 
ures than parachutists tested 2 weeks from a 
jump. 

In order to predict the increment in ap- 
proach response as a simultaneous function 
of a stimulus and time dimension, it is again 
necessary to consider a three-dimensional 
model. The curve for net approach increment 


4 It should be noted that the change in steepness 
of the slopes is a consequence of adding the two 
gradients. If either gradient alone were represented, 
a series of parallel curves differing only in height 
would be obtained. This may be observed in Curves 


c and d, which do not contain a component of the 
avoidance drive. 
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from Figure 2 is reproduced on the x and z 
axes of Figure 6, with the x axis representing 
the time dimension and the z axis the stimulus 
dimension. The solid figure produced differs 
from the one for activation in that instead 
of a change in steepness there is a change m 
direction of slope. The surface can be de- 
scribed as a triangle leaning into a corner with 
the apex bent down to meet the intersection 
of the vertical walls at a point below the 
point of inflection. Four planes parallel to 
the yz plane represent the same four time 
intervals as in the figure for activation (see 
Figure 4). The intersection of these pana 
with the surface of the figure represents oe 
relationship of net approach increment to F 
stimulus dimension for the time interval a 
question. The curves are extracted from Fig 
ure 6 and presented as a family of curves : 
Figure 7. Referring to Figures 6 and ne 
can be observed that the change in directa 
of the slope for both the time dimension he 
the stimulus dimension makes the peac 3 
of net approach increment much more g 
plex than was the case for activation. so 
pending upon the point along the the 
dimension selected, an increase along ease 
stimulus dimension can result in an me 
or a decrease in net approach incremen game 
either side of the point of inflection ae ee jn 
values occur, so that a lack of sone itic?! 
locating the point of inflection is more * nes? 
than was the case for activation. Despi, pre 
difficulties, which prevent more T ind 
dictions, the following would seem to 
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Setts whee chology at the University of Massa- 
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presented between parachute relevant words and 
between anxiety words, and 10 neutral words were 
presented at the beginning of the list to reduce 
practice efiects. Following are the word lists, with 
level of parachute relevance designated by figures, 
except for neutral words which were treated as the 
lowest level of relevance, and with anxiety words 
designated by the letter a: 

Word List A: SALT, QUIET, RED, JOY, FOOTBALL 
CITIZEN, MUSIC, CHAIR, Swiss CHEESE, BUNGEE, 
SKY! RHINOCEROS, LAND1, BOOK, CATTLE, MOUNTAIN:, 
MOON, WHITE, FALL: LOUD, DOG, FLOAT} SCISSORS, 
ALTITUDEs, LION, SWIFT, BAIL-OUTs, STOVE, RADIATOR, 
CANOPYs, TAXI, GREEN, TARGETs, SOUR, FEARa, BEAUTI- 
FUL, BLACKOUTa, MAN, INJURYa, CARPET, HAPPY. 

Word List B: MONKEY, MOON, RED, ELEPHANT, 
KING, COMFORT, SLEEP, SCREWDRIVER, CHICKEN, 
PAPER, PENCIL, HILL}, BLACK, 
OTBALL, OPENED:, HAMMER, 
LAMP, EAT, PARACHUTEs, 
ANXIETYa, SOFT, 


KEY, 
WIND, GREEN, SAND! 
STAR, DESCEND, HEAVY, FO 
HARNESS2, CAT, HARD, JUMPs, 
TOWN, PINK, RIPCORDs, BITTER, 
KILLEDs, BOY, HURT TABLE, FUN. 
Words were presented by a tape recorder at 30- 
second intervals after having been screened by four 
judges for clarity of pronunciation, Subjects were 
instructed to respond as quickly as possible with the 
first word that occurred to them. Response words 
were recorded by the experimenter. Recordings of 
skin resistance were obtained from a direct current 
erating on the principle 


Hunter GSR apparatus, op 
of a Wheatstone bridge. The apparatus was adapted 


for finger electrodes, and resistance was registered by 
an automatic recording pen. Time from end of 
f response was recorded by 


stimulus tO beginning © a 
a pen-marker controlled by the experimenter. 


Procedure 
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weeks following the “after jump” testing, and to 
make no additional jumps between the testing ses- 
sions. Testing on the day of a jump took place 1-3 
hours preceding the jump. Sixteen control subjects 
were tested twice with a 2-week interval between 
testing. In all cases, List A was presented in the 
first session and List B in the second session. 

Upon entering the experimental room and being 
seated facing the examiner, a brief explanation was 
given about the word association test, during which 
the subject was told that the purpose of the test 
was to measure emotions related to parachuting. 
Electrodes were then attached to the right hand 
index and middle fingers. After about 3 minutes, to 
permit the electrodes to polarize and the subject to 
become accustomed to them, the tape recorded list 
of words was introduced with the comment: 


Now we will begin a test of speed of associa- 
tion to words. After you have heard a word— 
and not before you have heard the whole word— 
say the first word that occurs to you as quickly 
as possible. If you are not sure of a word, respond 
to what you think it was. Please do not make 
comments or ask questions between words, but 
save them for the end of the test. Any Question? 


Where distributions permitted, the data were 
evaluated by analyses of variance. In one analysis, 
experimental subjects were used as their own con- 
trols, and nonparachutists were omitted. This per- 
mitted an orthogonal arrangement of experimental 
condition and order. In a second analysis, control 
subjects were compared on first and second testing. 


RESULTS 
Galvanic Skin Response 


Response to the stimulus dimension. Gal- 
vanic skin response was measured by change 
in conductance immediately following pres- 
entation of a stimulus word. In order to make 
the results independent of selective percep- 
tion, which in itself was found to be a sig- 
nificant variable, GSR was analyzed only for 
words which had not received a score for 
misperception. In addition, GSR scores were 
eliminated for words in the stimulus dimen- 
sion when it was clear ihat the subject inter- 
preted a word in a sense other than the one 
on which it had been dimensionalized, e.g., 
the response “winter” to FALL. Finally, GSRs 
to neutral words which elicited parachute 
relevant responses were discarded, as their 
neutral status had become questionable. By 
eliminating the complicating effects of per- 
ception, we could reasonably assume a mean- 
ingful stimulus dimension for each of the 
experimental subjects, instead of a dimension 
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of the probability that the word is related to 
parachuting. Luria (1932) follows the latter 
procedure when he categorizes his stimuli as 
critical, doubtful, or indifferent. In order to 
correct for the resultant unequal number of 
responses in a category scores were repre- 
sented by average GSR per category. Ac- 
tually, very few words were discarded, never 
more than one word in any of the categories 
other than neutral, for which two was the 
maximum. The results would be essentially 
the same, but more difficult to interpret, he? 
all words in a category been used. In kaaa 
senting the neutral words, the first 10 “pra 
tice” words were not counted. pe 
Sixteen out of 16 experimental subjec™ 
produced a gradient of increasing GSR ae 
function of increasing stimulus relevance. 
control subject also produced a gradien it on 
on questioning it turned out that he had ane 
a paratrooper in the Army. His pple 
replaced by that of another control “i ient 
For every experimental subject the gra epet 
on the day of a jump was higher and a ae 
than on a control day. Although soup 
analysis might appear to be superfluous; ie ti- 
yses of variance were carried out to edge 
gate the effects of sequence, order, indiv p pi 
differences, and to allow for a compe” of 


A . : an 
with the analyses of reaction time finding 
anxiety words. In addition, since the E 


x S a opt, 
on the gradients were unequivocal, an jatit 
tunity was afforded for testing the dices of 
validity of three commonly used 10 


GSR? 


5 The three measures were change in T ai 
measured in ohms, change in conductance east 
ured in mhos, and change conductance as met 
in log mhos. Results obtained from gaS i 
were plotted for each experimental subjes owe ‘of 
three measures 16 of the 16 subjects gime pe 
gradient of response corresponding to the bject pat 
of stimulus relevance, and for each poe h 
gradient on the day of the jump Was ate m 
on the day remote from the jump. transl” the 

Analysis of variance for each separate oi OF o 
tion yielded parallel results. A compare JoB ye’ 
three measures indicated that F values an for i 
ductance change were less pronounce his gs 
sistance change and conductance change; thes nly 
crepancy may be attributed to the fact t veen ee 
rithmic measure reduced the distance a s 
divergent scores. Logarithmic transforma twee? tio” 
monly used to reduce the relationship A JosP? 
ductance change and prestimulus 1eV®™ 
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in micromhos for neutral and high relevant 
words, respectively, is .56 and 1.57 on a 
control day, and .65 and 2.59 on the day 
of a jump. 

Only the analysis of variance for para- 
chutists serving as their own controls is pre- 
sented, as no source of variance approached 
ance for the analysis of control sub- 
n Table 1 it can be seen that there are 
differences for experimental con- 
dition, for stimulus dimension, and for the 
interaction of experimental condition and 
stimulus dimension. Significance is also indi- 
cated for the main effect of individual differ- 
ences and for the interaction of individual 
differences with experimental condition. Ap- 
parently, not only do individuals differ reli- 
ably in the overall magnitude of their GSRs, 
but they also differ in the effect an approach- 
ing critical event has upon their GSRs. Per- 
haps this indicates an interesting personality 
variable that should be followed up in further 
work. 

An additional fin 
parachutists have a 5 


signific 
jects. I 
significant 


ding of interest is that the 
maller mean GSR than 


the control subjects to neutral words on both 
the day of a jump and the control day (see 
Figure 8). When tested by a separate analy- 
sis of variance for neutral words only, the 
difference is found to be significant at the .01 


level. 
TABLE 1 
VARIANCE OF GSR To A STIMULUS 


ror PARACHUTISTS ON THE Day 


ANALYSIS OF 
Controt Day 


DIMENSION 


OF A JUMP AND A 
——— 
Source of variance df MS F 
= Between-subjects 15 
Sequence ) ia poal KOEN 
Subjects _. io 7 1.67 
within-subjects 3 iia | Sue 
oxc 1 | 46.92 | 1.00 
IXe ge 14 | 46.58] 487 
rae jon (D) 3 | 1309.91 | 95.12*** 
aD. 3 11.01 79 
L ects xD K an 144 
G) “71 | 15.02*** 
e a p xD 3 ee 56 
a 
Q Djects xGxD a 9.5 
Tota 


o the next error 


ean squares above it up t 
used to evaluate 


GXxXD interaction was U 


+ significan 
s+ Signi cant a! 
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TABLE 2 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF GSR TO NEUTRAL AND 
ANXIETY WORDS FOR PARACHUTISTS 
ON THE DAY OF A JUMP AND 
A CoxTROL DAy 


Source of variance df MS F 
Between-subjects 15 E 
Sequence (Q) 1 133.58 2.26 
Subjects 14 59.00°| 6.88 
Within-subjects 48 . 
Group (G) 1 267.62 4.46 
QxG 1 50.70 84 
Subjects X G 14 59.94°| 6.97*** 
Category (C) 1 1483.10 | 29.17*** 
Qxc 1 72.58 | 1.42 
Subjects X C 14 50.85"| 5.91** 
GXC 1 165.53 | 19:27" 
QxGXC 1 9.61 1.12 
Subjects X G X C 14 8.59% 

Total 63 


a Error term for mean squares above it up to the next error 
term. The Subjects X G X C interaction was used to evaluate 
all other error terms. 


** Significant at .01 level. 
#e Significant at .001 level. 


Reaction to anxiety words. A comparison of 
mean GSR to neutral and anxiety words (see 
Figure 8) indicates that both experimental 
and control subjects react more strongly to 
anxiety words than to neutral words. This 
difference is greatest for experimental subjects 
on the day of a jump, with a mean difference 
in micromhos of 1.28, next for experimental 
subjects on the day remote from a jump, with 
a mean difference of .64, and least for con- 
trol subjects, with a mean difference of .41. 
As with neutral words the parachute group on 
a control day has a lower GSR to anxiety 
words than the control group. The analysis of 
the parachutists as their own controls is pre- 
sented in Table 2, where it can be seen that 
not only do parachutists react significantly 
differently to anxiety and neutral words (C, 
-001 level) and that their differential reaction 
varies as a function of proximity to the jump 
(G X C, .001 level), put there are also sig- 
nificant individual differences in GSR across 


conditions (subjects), in change in GSR from 
ge day to jump-day (Subjects x G), and 
in di 


ailterence in GSR between neutral and 
anxiety words (Subjects x C). In the analysis 
of control subjects by themselves the differ- 
ence between anxiety and neutral words is 
significant at the .05 level, 

It is noteworthy that the Parachutists on 
both the day of a jump and a control day 
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produce larger GSRs to high relevant oat 
than to anxiety words, which is canister 
with the assumption that the gradients repr 
sent activation rather than fear alone. 


Reaction Time 


z 7 sa Be 
Response to the stimulus ee 
action time produced similar results nai 
In Figure 9 it can be seen that at iw pa 
of testing the parachute group paea E 

iti : . . as 
positive gradient of reaction time a ee 


tion of the stimulus dimension, and A of 
a 
control 


day, mean reaction time is 1.41” for ® 
words and 2.32” for words of high pat cor! 
relevance. On the day of a gp ge con 
sponding values are 1.45” and 3.40". ysis ° 
trol subjects produce no gradient. se the 
variance for the parachutists reveals OT ee 
difference associated with experimenta , 
dition (G), with the stimulus dimensi con 
and with the interaction of experiment ire 
dition and stimulus dimension (G * urce of 
all significant (see Table 3). No cat yar 
variance is significant in the analysis 
ance for the control group. Jel to the 
Of additional interest, and paralle pigu? 
findings in GSR, is the indication rutis to 
9 that mean reaction time of parach 41") 
neutral words on a control day (M= 69") 
is less than for control subjects M ya jan? 
although in this case the analysis ° ach sié 
of neutral words alone fails to T° 
nificance. 
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TABLE 4 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF REACTION TIME TO NEUTRAL 
AND ANXIETY WORDS FOR PARACHUTISTS 
ON THE DAY OF A JUMP AND A 
Controt Day 


Controt Day 

Sour ne 
B = asa df MS F Source of variance af MS $ 

etween-subje y 

ann 14 Between-subjects 14 

ubjects ~ 1 Sequence (Q) 1 14 07 

ithin-subjec 13 Subjects 13 207s | 2.46 

troup (G a 112 Within-subjects 45 

XG 1 Group (G) 1 13.20 9,49** 
Subjects X G 1 QxG 1 73 | 86 

IMensior x 13 Subjects X G 13 1.392 1.65 
xX pon (D) 3 Category (C) 1 8.48 | 931% 

ubj 3 QXC 1 ‘64 76 
exp oP 39 ‘so | 1:53 Subjects X C 13 oN foe 
QAXGXD 3| 162 | 4350" GXC 1 408 | 485 
Subjects VG 3 ‘ag | 133 QXGXC 1 31 36 

Tour OXD 30 36" Subjects X G X C 13 Bas 

: 119 Total 59 
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Re x 
Oe t p: anxiety words. A comparison 
Words y reaction time to neutral and anxiety 
to resp eveals that it took all groups longer 
See a to anxiety than to neutral words 
Parachutist 9). The difference is greatest for 
NeXt for S on the day of a jump (112), 
4nd tea Parachutists on a control day (0.84"); 
(sults for control subjects (0.37”). The 
(co iita similar to those obtained for GSR 
Confirme Figures 8 and 9). The findings are 
ysis ed by analysis of variance. The anal- 
a P Parachutists on the day of @ jump 
vel ail day yields significance at the 01 
its Cat, experimental condition and for stim- 
a the egory, and significance at the 05 level 
vith sti erection of experimental condition 
yi tig AE category (see Table The 
R si ot control subjects by themselves 
ence ae at the .05 level for the 
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Y . 
e; “Sah Perception 
ety "ception . à = d ansi- 
aD words of stimulus dimension an =x 
Par ` Inspection of the data made 1 
Doo, Ptions at a considerable number of pa 
tion Tespg and very few other obvious Y 
lia Wire. goo, Creamed, Failure in percep 
teg he cored when the subject epoi 
Ponse Sn not heard a word, O" when a 
aS given that was more appropriate 


a Error term for mean 
term. The Subjects xX C interaction was used to evaluate 
all other error term: 

* Significant at -' 

+*+ Significant at -| 


os level. 

01 level. 

at sounded like the stimulus 
he stimulus itself, such as the 
response “person” to SKY, where later ques- 
tioning confirmed that the subject had heard 
sky as “guy.” Almost all inferred misper- 
ceptions were ones that occurred several 
times, and had been confirmed at least once 
by later questioning. 

Figure 10 presents number of words missed 
over total words in a category, expressed as 
a percentage. Low and moderate parachute 
relevant words were combined to increase 


to a word th 
word than to t 
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Fic. 11. Percentage of misperceptions of para- 
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lowing words on a stimulus dimension and anxiety 
words, 


reliability. Neutral words were restricted to 
the first 10 practice words because inspection 
(later verified) suggested that misperception 
of neutral words was influenced by the pre- 
ceding parachute relevant word. It is evident 
in Figure 10 that parachutists on the day of 
a jump manifest a general perceptual deficit, 
as indicated by misperception of neutral 
words. There appears to be a specific deficit 
for anxiety words, and a relative sensitiza- 


tion? to parachute relevant words in relation 
to degree of relevance. 


The high number of cases with zero mis- 
Perceptions produced highly skewed distribu- 
tions and accordingly chi square analysis of 
frequency data was used. A comparison be- 
tween parachutists on the day of a jump and 
a control day revealed that there were 10 
parachutists who produced an unequal num- 
ber of misperceptions of the first 10 neutral 
words on the day of a jump and a control 
day and 6 who produced an equal number 
of misperceptions. All of the former produced 
more mis f a jump 
- Of 11 para- 
ual difference 


* Perceptual de: 
descriptively only, 


reason for the phenomenon, 
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.05 level. In addition, 12 out of 16 on 
subjects as compared to 6 out of 16 $ 7 
chutists on the day of a jump pranue 
higher number of misperceptions of ean oe 
chute than neutral words, which is sign! nis- 
at the .05 level. Of 10 parachutists who e 
perceived an unequal number of T 
words on the day of a jump and a contro rt 
9 made more misperceptions on the | 
jump, which is significant at the .02 Sune 
Moreover, of 14 parachutists who as a 
an unequal difference in misperceptt x 
neutral and anxiety words on the ae 
jump and a control day, 11 MODE at 
relatively more anxiety words on 2 ‘evel: 
a jump, which is significant at the ibjects> 
When comparison was with contiol su A pare 
out of 16 controls and 11 out of 1 ceive! 
chutists on the day of a jump eer i 
more anxiety than neutral words, La is 
significant at the .01 level. Thus, 0n onc e 
of statistical analysis it may be Ca, mani 
that parachutists on the day of a ma icated 
fest a general perceptual deficit, as word a 
in their misperception of neutral elativ? 
specific deficit for anxiety words, ise words: 
perceptual sensitization for parachu ving dle 
Perception oj neutral words follor althous 
vant words. It has been noted that ¢ 


ray bY inte 

8 The findings cannot be explained awa pere wal 
or intralist set effects. For one thing, } the cor yl 
such set effects, they should influence y perce. 
subjects, yet there is no evidence of at parachi 
effect for the control subjects. pa tested n’ 
served as their own controls, with i d first ? 
on the day of a jump, and half ig jcated. is 
control day, and a careful analysis } ar 35 yot” 
both subgroups behaved similarly. SO k 
serial set effects are concerned, 


were presented before the parachu 


ssible. “ co", 
influence on the former was not gol ee mM 
be argued that intraserial set effects ords oe eat 
for the sensitization to parachute W°; A 


relative deficit for anxiety words, trot? ahe 
last. However, this would influence cA a dO gil 
as well as parachutists on a control dë po oh 
be a factor unless one is willing aay of eP ee 
ferential sets to pick up sets on the tive PT we G 
which is not too far off from selec e t 


: vas the 
To determine whether such was wore gero” ot 


amined the responses to successive di 08 90 
same category. There was no ae ners be er 
group performance as a function of 4 ca not ip 
It may be concluded that the data ~pa- 


by int? 
counted for, directly or indirectly, 
list set effects, 


AppROACH-AVOIDANCE CONFLICT 


Parachutis 
culty ppd day of a jump had no dif- 
they tended ge parachute related words 
Immediately fol misperceive the words that 
of neutral w ollowed. Accordingly, perception 
lon of the i was investigated as a func- 
Presents per ords preceding them. Figure 11 
or each of Fi of failures in perception 
“Is evident a categories of neutral words. 
Jump produ hat parachutists on the day ofa 
M percepti ce a positive gradient of failures 
Stimulus dime as a function of an increasing 
OF NR rena There is also a tendency 
"ISperceive ists on the day of a jump to 
= neutral words following anxiety 

f 12 sub; 

wal Ra who misperceived an un- 
ons of hich. al neutral words following 
„a jump an pagent relevance on the day 
si isperceptione a control day. 10 had more 
ig ificant at e the day of a jump, which is 
a Ween ate 05 level. When comparison 
d Ut of 16 co rol subjects and parachutists, 
Tease Sts én Sg sig and 10 out of 16 para- 
hig} one ome of a jump misperceive at 
nif; Parachut al word following @ word of 
Cant at he relevance, which is again S18- 
Sbercept; he .05 level. A comparison © 
ds of ne of neutral words following 
i e a lenaren relative to misperceP- 
diye t@chutists who. words, reveals that a 
day rence on E who produced an meane 
of? 12 made e day of a jump and a contro 
on Neutra] wo relatively more misperception” 
the € day of tils following parachute wor ; 
Dara, leve] Wi jump, which 1s significant 3 
Cont Utists an pe the comparison is bewen 
day rols anq o d control subjects. 2 out 0 ie 
a Warn out of 16 parachutists on $ 
Words T misperceive relatively mo 
ollowing words of high para- 


Tele 
vance than words among the first 10 
at the 01 


le 
Vi Wo F 
a he Pine which is significant 
mp t Ay be concluded that 0n the day of 
Wo. ertet is a significant increase M the 
tds gp 22 of neutral words following 
igh parachute relevance” 


tra] 


erlist S¢' 
d in the 
nsion. ¢ 


dy Possibili 
M, lucing re BE mra- and, it 
5 for eee was considere! 
S were ue words in the dime 
tca] i DE ea Luria 
Vords, bance on neutral 


(1932) also reP® 
words following 
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Analysis of neutral words f i i 
words revealed that of eight ee reer 
misperceived an unequal number of the e 
words on the day of a jump and a idi 
day, seven made more misperceptions on th 
day of a jump, which is significant at the ee 
level. A comparison of misperception f f 
neutral words following anxiety words os 
tive to misperception of first 10 neutral Bo 
arachutists on the day of a jump and 
r arachutists on a control day or control 
subjects approached, but did not reach sig- 
nificance (p = .05-.10). It may be ee 
that there is an unreliable tendency for para- 
chutists on the day of a jump to manifest per- 
ceptual deficit for neutral words following 


for p 
either p: 


anxiety words. 


Content of Associations 

dicted that parachutists on the 
day of a jump relative to a control day would 
demonstrate an increase in parachute relevant 
responses to stimuli of low relevance and a 
decrease in parachute relevant responses to 
stimuli of high relevance. Unfortunately, the 
prediction could not be tested at the high end 
of the dimension as stimuli of high relevance 
ays elicited responses that were 


parachuting, and we were unable 


to devise 4 reliable scoring system fo deter- 
mining degree of approach within this range 
As for the rest of the dimension, there was ee 
evidence that responses to neutral words and 
to words of low and moderate parachute rele- 
vance were functionally dissimilar. Accord- 
ingly, responses to all stimuli were combined 
into one overall score. 

Analysis of variance of the responses of 
parachutists on the day of a jump and a con- 
trol day revealed a significant difference 
between the groups at the .01 level. Para- 
chutists 07 the day of a jump produced an 
average of 8.3 parachute relevant words as 

with 5.8 on a control day. Control 
oduced the least number of para- 
ords, with a mean of 3.2. 


It was pre 


almost alw: 
relevant to 


ds of Experienced Parachutists 


reliability of results based on 
Il as three is necessarily low, 
iking that we decided 


Three Recor 


Although the 
a sample as sma 
the results were so str 
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they were worth reporting. For both mean 
GSR and mean reaction time, the gradients 
for the experienced and inexperienced para- 
chutists were alike on the control day. How- 
ever, while the inexperienced jumpers pro- 
duced a monotonic curve on the day of a 
jump, the experienced jumpers produced a 
curve similar to it up to an intermediate point 
on the stimulus dimension, after which it 
dropped off so sharply that the mean reaction 
at the upper end of the dimension was no dif- 
ferent from what it was at the lower end of 
the dimension. All 3 experienced jumpers and 
none of the 16 inexperienced jumpers or 16 
controls produced this curve.?° 


DISCUSSION 


Measures of Activation 


It had been assumed that GSR is a direct 
measure of activation and that reaction time 
in a word association test is a measure of 
adequacy of performance, and therefore, in- 
directly of activation. Accordingly it was pre- 
dicted that parachutists would produce similar 
gradients for both measures on a control day, 
and that the gradients would be higher and 
steeper on the day of a jump. Apart from sup- 
porting the model, the high reliability of the 
findings with these two measures indicates 
that they are completely adequate for measur- 
ing individual differences. Considering that re- 
action time and particularly GSR are indirect 
measures of conflict and not normally under 
conscious control of the individual, they are 
particularly promising measures of uncon- 
scious conflict, The results are striking enough 
to warrant testing of known clinical groups 
with specially devised stimulus dimensions 
used in conjunction with measures of GSR 
and reaction time. As an example, ulcer 
ed with stimulus dimen- 
dependency built into a 
or a TAT, and schizo- 
ed with stimulus dimen- 


10 We have now, 
firmed the results 
parachutists. 


as part of another study, con- 
with three more experienced 
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motive states, but specific sources of conflict 
can be explored as well. , 
The finding that reaction i 
results almost identical to GSR is consi an 
with Lanier’s (1941) conclusion that i 
affective change brought about by words a 
resenting a conflict influences length of ‘sot 
tion time in the same direction and toa d 
the same extent as GSR. However, it 15 7 
dent that the relationship between GSR a 
reaction time is not a direct and simple Q i 
Hathaway (1929) reported a correlation 
.60 between GSR and reaction time, “iane 
Hunt and Landis (1935) found no ae A 
ship. Peterson and Jung (1907) nepot tion- 
only in certain cases is there a clear reta 
ship. What is probably the case is that ect 
and reaction time measure different or Í 
of conflict. Following the model prese ion 
GSR is a measure of activation, while 2 i 
time, at least in a word association chil 
measure of adequacy of performance; pe 
a frequent but not necessary concoml? jevel 


time produced 
stent 


Fae : rve of © 
activation. Assuming that the curve creasin® 
of performance as a function of iN elatio” 


activation is inverted U shaped, the " sation 
ship between reaction time and ona the 
would depend in part upon the nature rang? 
task, and in part upon the degree an¢ a test 
of activation sampled. Moreover, g ond 
where the subject was not required tO ~ ure 
rapidly, reaction time would not be a ! hi ug 
of adequacy of performance. Finally, 4 jimit 
increases in activation within the above e 
tions should increase reaction time, é 
verse need not hold and reaction tim’ s n? 


at hav’ iy 
be affected by many sources eee pot 
bearing on GSR. To the extent Lo por, 
measures in a word association test “| ea 


a wit 
highly correlated with conflict than i up?” 
other, they should provide useful 
mentary measures of conflict. 


Measures of Approach and Avoidancé pad 


"id 
Perceptual sensitization and dajent wo 
been predicted that positive gn ma p 
be produced by measures of mp th sl 
and reaction time on the assumption nse: fof 
were measures of adequacy of restate’ gt 
though the prediction was substaP™ sjati 
reaction time, a significant opposite yet 
ship was found for misperception- 


ApproACH-AVOIDANCE CONFLICT 


basi i 
a a from which the prediction 
ie, the fan ae was made were supported, 
of an tistense (an GSR provided evidence 
imension ye T activation along the stimulus 
Words followin the misperception of neutral 
Vided Beton words on the dimension pro- 
Perception wd that activation interferes with 
Count js that hat had not been taken into ac- 
dimension jg , Petceptran of words along a 
M much the _& measure of selective content 
“lation js I same maner that content of asso- 
Seater a n the present study approach was 
increment o avoidance, so that net approach 
for te Maron be expected to compensate 
F if the oh effects from activation. It Is 
igh lensin despite a general state of 
tought abe and further increases in tension 
Neverthele out by thoughts of parachuting, 
Parachuting forces himself to concentrate on 
induceg -8 The effect is to overcome ansiety 
ant tian ataa deficit for parachute rele- 
action i. The adaptive significance of such 
‘plain... |S aPparent. It is not possible to 
k away the findings by word frequen- 


leg 
S, familian e: gue 
iliarity with words, or inter- or intra- 
ce would 


Serj Si 

ap effects. Thus, the eviden 
phenome- 
e findings 


a to SuPport unequivocally the 
Sier ee Th 
A hea words equally well support selec- 
= Hine nal deficit, which in light of the 
et effe tal controls and negative findings on 
efeng cts, is strongly suggestive af perceptual 
bas anis ie, an anxiety reducing defense 
wee ee On the day of a jump novice 
ith Ww “sts are in a state of acute anxiety, 
p in Te they must come to grips if it is not 
THe ther with their performance and 4). 
‘Nin ir lives (Walk, 1959 unpublishe . 
about and being oriented towar 
Set iting stimuli, i.e ann 
eì “2 increase level of anxiety, 50° t 
o asing basis for an avoidance rea 
uch thoughts and percep 


Mig, O € 
eck t o -nø effects ° 
Derg k the anxiety reducing bo GSRs 


W anga ion further, we examined ; 
h Y words that were misperceive 
innocuous word was perceived A 
a The anxiety word, the GSR was s 
Ay. Deren? the overall evidence sugges a 
St “ea defense did occur i 
S rds. Although originally 
ceptual sensitization and 


tions. 
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may well provide effective measures of ap- 
proach and avoidance. Of course, in situations 
where unconscious conflict was involved, 
avoidance would be stronger than approach, 
and net approach tendency would work in the 
same direction as activation, so that en- 
hanced perceptual defense might be the only 
phenomenon that would be found. ` 

It is noteworthy that failures in percep- 
e far more common than all other 
inadequate responses combined. Luria (1932) 
noted failures in perception for emotionally 
disturbing words, but these were no more 
common than were other inadequate re- 
sponses, such as perservation, repeating a 
stimulus word, making an incidental com- 
ment, or blocking. The larger number of mis- 
perceptions in the present study undoubtedly 
is a result of the tape recorded presentation, 
despite the screening of the lists for clarity of 
pronunciation. Tape recordings obviously pro- 
vide reduced cues because of the absence of 
lip movements. It is possible that tape re- 
corded lists containing specially selected cate- 
gories of words would provide an excellent 
projective technique for general usage, par- 
ticularly if fidelity or loudness were varied 
to provide an optimum level of ambiguity or 

f perceptual threshold. 

Í association. The results on con- 
jation corresponded to those on 
on, i.e., parachutists on 
the day of a jump produced an increased num- 
ber of parachute related responses. Unfortu- 
nately, the critical prediction so far as the 
is concerned, that conflict would be 
increment in parachute rele- 
t the low end of the parachute 
ecrement at the high end, 
tested because all 


tion wer 


Content 0 
tent of association 
perceptual sensitizati 


vant resp! 
dimension an 
could not be adequately 


ociations i 
D uniformly high in relevance. To test the 
wel +. it will be necessary to use words 


end of the stimulus dimension 


to th 


t upper : 
al ilitate avoidance reactions to a 
man stent than the ones used in the 


y- less, the reduced num- 
t the high end of the 


i 
þer of oe ds one to suspect that the 
es would not be substantiated. More- 
ypo < no evidence within the range 


ves no 
em that could be adequately 
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tested indicating that responses to different 
levels of the dimension were functionally 
dissimilar. 

The measures of perception and of content 
of association clearly illustrate the manner 
in which conflict serves to focus attention in 
the area of conflict and to produce insensi- 
tivity in other areas. The implications for 
psychopathology are evident, particularly in 
reference to symptoms involving preoccupa- 
tion, such as obsessive thinking, and to 
symptoms of inefficiency and inability to 
concentrate. 


Effect of Experience on the Shape of Gradients 


The findings on three experienced para- 
chutists are particularly interesting. A rea- 
sonable prediction would have been that 
experienced jumpers would produce gradients 
that were lower and less steep than inexperi- 
enced jumpers, particularly on the day of a 
jump, i.e., their gradients would be some- 
where between an inexperienced jumper’s and 
a nonparachutists’. However, it was found for 
both GSR and reaction time that on the day 
of a jump, experienced jumpers produced 
similar gradients to inexperienced jumpers 
up to a midway point along the dimension, 
after which their gradients reversed direction, 
so that their GSRs to high relevant parachute 
words were no different than to neutral words. 
The resulting GSR and reaction time curves 
for the experienced jumpers resembled the 
predicted curve for net approach increment, 
which was based on the assumption that in- 
hibitory tendencies are in conflict with ex- 
pressive tendencies. This may indicate that 
associated with experience and mastery of 
conflict there is an inhibition of anxiety pro- 
ducing responses. Another possibility, not in- 
compatible with the first, is that the gradient 
of activation is Steeper for cues that are 
consciously associated with the conflict than 
for cues that are indirectly conditioned to the 
conflict, and that with successful experience, 
i oe with the labeled cues 
Fiet a faster rate than the 
Parachutists, in a " MS ARONEN aes 
sciously relate ce are more apt to con- 
chuting to high rela oued by para- 

gh relevant words, 


such as 
PARACHUTE and RIPCORD, than to low 


relevant 
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words, such as LAND and HILL. It would ee 
follow that with successful experience _ r 
produced fear should be extinguished ae 
to the high relevant words than to the ie 
relevant words. If the argument here 1$ pe 
rect, it offers an explanation of why anxi 
is often elicited by apparently a 
unrecognized stimuli, and why it 15 g 
peutic to label stimuli associated Spa z 
flict. In reference to this latter pom ; a 
ex-paratrooper colleague told us of honji 
had experienced an anxiety attack wait 
standing on the platform of a train. saps 
occurred to him that the perception oft ions 
rain moving by was similar to his erce 

when preparing to jump from an airplane. 


ing 
Anxiety Reducing Effects of Parachuting 


an 

s x ar GSRS 4 
Parachutists obtained lower GEPI tha? 
shorter reaction times to neutral stiMU" os 


s : dica 
did control subjects. Possibly, this WE- g0- 


a personality characteristic which Jeeta, ort 
ple to choose parachuting as a poia er 
redction times and small GSRs sugges essit? 
son who is relatively impulsive and exp serv” 
A second possibility is that parachuting ; g of 
to reduce tensions, and that the ae one 
conflict and its momentary mastery 3 
area temporarily reduces conflict pa 
turbance in other areas. i.e.. parachu P att” 


3 acords O A 
way of mastering fear. A few reco! jum f 


{tt ee 
dis 
d sa 


an alleviation of symptoms on me 
following his first jump. Another SU A 
letter to the examiner, volunteere® jera” 
tion about his increased frustration ce 
following a parachute jump. Retee des 
made to the letter, which provides i 
tion of a first jump: 


P jas an 
Well, my first static line jump W35 e wt! ad 


that left some definite impressions ON m repr 
fear of the unknown was there. I mi onge 
this a long time. It was a real og 
had fears of chickening out, fear ad he 0 
might not open, or that my landing k o $ 
I was very anxious to get it over r on my a 
immediate sequence that is constantly whe une 
is the time interval of standing O°” by the (ue 
holding on to the struts, being hit °? ute 
master, and falling backwards till my 


) 


ApproACH-AVOIDANCE CONFLICT 


What ha 

mi appened afte 
S After oe that is only slightly in my 
blish » and proud g I was happy, emotionally A 
ae somethin ta myself in that I had Be 
ae booster =l set out to do, This was 4 oat 
faa back we ri ig my insecurity on * While 
a. They sated = to pick up two girls on the 
A an “I don't z but thi did not shatter my ego. 
Not speed, ant attitude. While on the road 
oR nother ‘che at least there was no desire to 
a the eee I noticed was that when I 
raat to Smeg to hear some music, I did 
i ie a Book loud. That night I finished 
Ping ert Pa BS reading, the experience 
stantly on my mind. . - - 


SUMMARY 


A the 
a Oretica 
Proach-avoidance a for the measurement of 
ey, | Predictions tr conflict was described, 
time ining ines $ rom it were evaluated by 
mos itervals fr pieroga parachutists at two 
avoj Iation of bees a jump. The model is a 
eitea A model for approach- 
time ted Ss a Gradients of drive were 
tive = ditiensta function of a stimulus and 
Dp, strength, mm, From the basic model of 
a incre models of activation and net 
Gsp that a. derived. It was as- 
latter and ee pouira could be measured by 
aeons Te A pelle deficit, and the 
dime, ction tee content in response to & word 
st with a built-in stimulus 


Wou sion It 
» Tt was 3 $ 
vas predicted that parachutists 


GSR and for 


Prod 

eR 

ice gradients for 
and that the 


Brag; es of 
ie Performance deficit, 


day ts wo 
T i a a be higher and steeper on the 
3 hy ni t a han at a time 2 weeks from 
in S on a. further predicted that para- 
to the cei ta day of a jump would produce 
pi o lower aig of goal relevant responses 
E up Saad > of the stimulus dimension 
i number of such responses to 
ative tO 


st oot noy; 
ly 9 OVice 

îter, " the da Sport-parachutists 

“lore “ight oth of a jump and again 

j ers were tested first 

day ° 

s con- 


Jum 
P and again on the 


troy. Sixteen 
nonparachutists served a 


Pia 
Worg © tes 
rd ts consisted of parallel forms © 


asso , 
Ea 
to oe test with four 
Telateq arachuting and with a group ° 
e ajor = anxiety. 

ndings were as follows: 


TIT 


1. All 16 parachutists 
a jump and the control p a ae i 
subjects, produced gradients of gene 
function of the stimulus dimension. Fo ce 
parachutists, the gradients were hi “ a 
steeper on the day of a jump than ar = 
trol day. ; A 

2, Anxiety words elicited an increase i 
GSR from controls as well as parächuti a 
The increase was greatest for sc Pii a 
the day of a jump, next for parachutist! p 
weeks from a jump, and least for control i 

3. Parachutists produced smaller GSR 
than nonparachutists to neutral words j 
4. The results on reaction time, a mensi 
performance deficit, were similar to iae 


for GSR. 
5. Parachutists On the day of a jump 
exhibited a general perceptual deficit a 


neutral words, a greater deficit for anxiety 
words, and a relative sensitivity for iaa a 
related words. The same results were ne ea 
when parachutists were used as their own 
controls as when they were compared to non- 
parachutists. The findings can neither be ac- 
counted for by general frequency of or famili- 
arity with words, or by inter- or intraserial 


set effects. 

6. Parachutist: 
duced more para 
parachutists on a 
roduced more such 


parachutists. 
7, Three experienced jumpers on the day of 


a jump all produced a different form of curve 
for GSR and reaction time than inexperienced 
jumpers. The curve was similar up to a mide 
point in the dimension, after which there was 
a sharp drop for the experienced jumpers and 
a continuous increase for the inexperienced 
jumpers: 

Jt was concluded that the following three 
effects appeat to be useful indicators of con- 
flict: an increase in activation along a stimulus 
dimension, indicated by a physiological 

h as GSR; an increase in per- 
eficit along 4 stimulus dimension, 
d by 4 formal (noncontent) meas- 
s reaction time; and selective ap- 
d avoidance, as indicated by per- 
al sensitization and perceptual deficit, 
ntent of verbal response. 


s on the day of a jump pro- 
chute related responses than 
control day, who in turn 
responses than non- 


yroac 


by co 
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MEDIATION AND ASSOCIA 


TIVE FACILITATION IN 
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The mediat; 
arning on hypothesis assumes that the 
ae be ale response to a given stimulus 
ween this ne aea if an association exists be- 
it a o and some previously 
af € genera] och that stimulus. There is 
it € process coment as to the exact nature 
€ems imp (rg, MPS, cell assembly), but 
n lor a area to account for complex be- 
tee te mediation construct. Osgoo' 
Vets inking. Fo mediation in his discussion 
Ds al labels ae ollard and Miller (1950) 
and. Otherapy N emotional responses, in 
ators ipman ER (1958), Griffith, Spitz, 
Pon’ Ate fundam ) suggest that verbal medi- 
to ea any, “the ental to concept formation. 
ine iY the sea “speed postulate 1s made 
n ea en of insight, problem solv- 
D a 1956). in transfer situations 
My, ite fe: fine 
8 hed ewer to theories of think- 
ing Plicit medi ehavior, direct evidence for 
r ediation process in verbal learn- 


deny StS mai 

1960 Fees | with studies of college stu- 
tee ear & Scharlock, 1952; Kitao 
ell & Storms, 1955). The present 


jation hy- 
sample 0 
differences 
displaying 


Dot pr 
~ pro 
hasis witk oses to test the med 
ety sibs an adult, noncollege 
ba Ween gp CCS, and to examine 


e 

ha ‘Or lng and patients 
ten; Jass ology. Two subgroups OF | 
i S, are anxiety neurotics and schizo- 

teg discu af particular interest. 

Pair i on of the differential perform- 

that associ and low anxious subjects jn a 

the pâte task, Spence (1958) suggests 


igher leve 


t Ormer wi 
h er will perform at & 
etween eac 


ine associ 
weet connections b 
i d and the nonpaired response 
i TA than that to the paired we? 
l is ese conditions are ° me 
S p Mvestipati ited 
> Puby; gat: Leen 
dhe latip. € Heal eee supported | PY -386% 
nig Ve Tr th Service Research Grant chizo- 
. ansfer and Interference oe: 


ne employed in the present 
s composed of both pairs 
assumed to be related by a mediating term 
and pairs not so selected. Thus, we might 
anticipate that anxious subjects would show 
greater relative benefit from the mediational 
ion than “normal” subjects. 

However, a contrary prediction is also 
applicable to the present research. In this 
experiment, the subject learns two paired- 
associate lists. Only the response terms are 
altered in the second list. Thus, in List II, the 
correct respo t the outset weaker than 
a potential Given approximately 
these conditions, Spence (1958) suggests that 
“the stronger the drive, the greater will be the 


percent choice of the wrong response, or, in 
other w vill be their per- 


ords, the poorer W 
formance at this initial stage” (p. 138). 
‘Although this prediction is relevant to the en- 
tire list, the conditions are especially enhanced 
for the nonmediation pairs. The list was con- 
in such a Way that, for these pairs, 

jmulus member may 


be more closely 
another response term 


spons in the list 
than the one the subject 1s required to learn 
as part of the pair. 


Thus, considerable inter- 
ight be anticipated, retarding par- 
mance 0 


list, such as the 0 
research, which i 


connect 


nse is a 
intruder. 


f anxious subjects 
list. The present research 
he relevance of these 
to mediation processes 


on this part of the 
will help determine t 
drive theory predictions 
in yerbal learning. 
Since Bleuler (19>! 
ciation has been consid 
jzophrenia. 


1950) disturbance of asso- 
ered a primary symp- 
This disturbance has 
sously interpreted as a disorder of 
al ability (Hanfmann & Kasanin, 
942); abstract behavior (Goldstein, 1939), 
“Jooseness of association” (Meadow, Green- 
mon, 1953). All of these imply 

the mediational process in 
ast, a fundamental differ- 
ctioning in the 


s i a 
el the manner of its fun 
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normal and schizophrenic patient. It would, 
thus, seem important to determine if the 
mediational effect in paired-associate learning 
can be demonstrated in the latter population, 
as it has been with college students. 

Furthermore, Mednick (1958) has sug- 
gested that the thinking disorder of schizo- 
phrenics is a function of current anxiety, or 
represents the residual of a chronic anxiety 
state. His predictions of schizophrenic behav- 
ior in the setting under consideration parallel 
those of Spence for high drive subjects, with 
the qualification that the effects might be 
more extreme for the psychotic. 


METHOD 
Experimental Design 


The design of this experiment was similar to that 
employed in their studies of college subjects by 
Russell and Storms (1955) and Bugelski and 
Scharlock (1952). In the latter experiment, subjects 
learned three lists of paired associations: List I 
established A-B associations; List II, B-C associa- 
tions; List III tested the mediation effect by com- 
paring the learning of A-C with A-X pairs. 

Russell and Storms (1955) simplified the design 
by eliminating the learning of List TI. In their study 
the B terms of List I were all items taken from the 
Kent-Rosanoff Word Association Test. The response 
terms used in the test list were associates of the B 
terms as defined by the normative data of the test. 

The present design represents a further improve- 
ment, necessitated by the employment of patholog- 
ical populations. Subjects were first administered 
a part of the Kent-Rosanoff Word Association Test, 
which contained among the 33 itefns 


administered 
the 10 B terms to be used in this experiment. The 
unique associates of each subject were subsequently 


used as the response terms in the second list, 


Construction of the Paired-Associate Lists 


The first list learned by all subjects was the 
10-pair nonsense syllable word list used as a first 
list by Russell and Storms (1955), The second list 
was composed of the same stimulus terms used in 
List I. Half of these stimuli were paired with re- 
sponse words that were mediated associations; the 


up of un- 


g 


ssoclation Test). The sub- 


ere also nsed for the sec 

= 

ond five response terms However they were S- 
f a 
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icti at 
with the restriction tha 
a unrelate 
subsequent 
nner, except 


signed to stimuli randomly, 
cach stimulus was assigned a response term 
to its response of List I. List II for 
subjects was constructed in a similar mar d the 
that the five stimuli receiving mediated ani avin 
five receiving unrelated (neutral) response dif- 
were alternated through the sample. T pais 
ferential learning of mediated and nonmediated 
could not be ascribed to the case of 
particular set of nonsense syllables or the 
of any particular set of response terms. 


Subjects 


The design described above was 


three different subject’ populations. TE e the 
was composed of 15 patients convalesct sinist 
surgical wards of the Oakland Ve ane “they P% 
tion Hospital, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania a jenti 
sented no history of psychiatric glisare “psy” 
with physical complaints frequently at 4 asthmt 
chosomatic”—stomach ulcers, low back pi mea? 


—were also ex 


age 


luded from this group. 
32.13 years, The average W 
lary score was 23.53, and the i 

i Aa . from 
was 4.73. m» 

The second group consisted of 15 
neuropsychiatric wards of the pakmi i 
miristration Hospital. All these subjes y on 
x i ù 3 sion’ or “anxiety arsol 
diagnosis of “anxiety reaction’ or ndan ‘va 
and were judged to be anxious by atte 
nel. The mean MA scale stanine for 
8.2. They displayed no peychous, 
revealed any history of psychosis. 


he mean “a 
Their Y 


the anxious subjects was 35.13 years. nit 
lary score was 26.06. sants IP P” oc? 

Fifteen chronic schizophrenic ay were jtal 
remission made up the third group. © tion OP is 
at the Leech Farm Veterans Administrat nad "° at! 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. These subjects i me 


ald 

tory of neurological involvement oF prim'9.13: 
deficiency. Their vocabulary score uah 
average age of this group was 30.10 Y t 

In general, all male patients betw teri 
of 20 and 41, who met the diagnostic a 
appropriate subgroup, had an equal nm ov 
participate in the experiment. Howe’ follo 1 
dition was overridden by either a sig 
factors: refusal to participate; the au Pd pp Oey Be 
be “out of contact and untestable” 2) wall, yor 
tion between the experimenter ee 
tendant. Furthermore, if a patient z o me 
than five pairs after 30 presentation’ 
list, it was held that the task w ae was 
be meaningful for this subject, and melimin® 
from the group. Six subjects wert 
this reason. 


Procedure 


aes the 
The subject was first administered psle 
ciation Test, followed by the 


sect 
Vocabulary list. Subsequently the qu) 
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A NUMBE 
C ER OF Te 
TERION F RIALS REQUIRE soe 
Dee MEDIATED R Rat ACHIEVE 
RS, AND tHE Toran List, j 


SS 


eta | r ] 
5 ll vise | Mediat 3 
Normal eS : fediation Neutral | Total 
| 14.31 
Anxiety um 907 
| 12.760 
Schi m | 92 
izophrenia l | saa 
14.39 
R ie | 11.04 | 
list. 
s 
of 
Ute 5, VONSens 
oe any Sense sy 
ingi tè eu pairs, with a 15-min- 
‘trough six ee l | The pairs were typed on 
Being an openi cards and viewed by the subject 
an the panel ue in a black, plywood panel. 
a Se to expose motor driven, slotted screen was 
8 secongs nas rast lg stimulus half of each pair 
Scharie’ With 3.5 e response half for an additional 
5 seconds between pairs (Bugelski 


ock, 19 


tesnoe Subjee rai 
rip St to z learned to anticipate 
pi e Ee of four succ 
dropped ire for each pair W 
ta aip Re ee the list to prev 
Serial were shuffled between t 
ters in less fhe The entire task was usual 
“al bete an an hour and a half, including 
cen lists during which the subject 


xed 
iog AU 
0 i a 
a a ma i $ 
timinin neur igazine, Following the experimenta 
Bengo teri otic and aede A a 
‘dig Cd a short f nonpsychiatric patients were 
» 1956) short form of the Taylor MA scale 


each correct 
sive, perfect 
as met, that 
ent over- 
rials to 


Cory, 

ect A 

Cay antici " 

Mea, ch anticipations and errors were tabulated 
The 


sis were: 
criterion ° 


my 
Umber Used i 
Daite er q ìn the final anal 


Mairg Or bo paT and separately o! 
Aen I and II. For List mediated 
tying stimuli which ac 
Casures erm in List I. 

e Er we used because 
owever Egat estimate of ove 
. progress ey offer no information @ 
rials oy of learning. herefore, 
tabul rean A to reach Cr 

ulate ive pairs in List I an 


quire! 


Ag, Ue 
o tay! jterion 00 each 
Th yr were 


Ise 
ei Ussj 
f l nas, Ssin, 


ciate Ri relevance of drive to 
to Ring Point: carning, Spence (1938) 
ia "edi as as aa = the theory of pair 
ay a, Wha yet not been developed 
teres N it meant happen beyon 
“d, ig ications have been more 
ve h s for our drive theory 
the data from 


ed-ass 


ad used at most only 
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the first four or five trials” ( 

| $ À p. 139). In 

with this admonishment, the number agen 

responses made in the first five trials of List II i 

separately recorded for the total list css rotate 
, e 


pairs, and the neutral pairs. 


RESULTS 


Despite diffi in diagnosi i 
ence in initial oe en ers oo 
rning subgroups was 
observed. A variance analysis of the mean 
number of trials required to learn List I re- 
sulted in an F Jess than 1.0. Criterion scores 
achieved by each patient group on both 
Lists I and II are presented in Table 1. 

The statistic used to evaluate all these data 
was the analysis of variance for repeated 
in which there are two variables 
(list and mediation) and one 
petween-subjects (hospital diagnosis). Be- 
cause specific hypotheses were raised concern- 
ing differences between psychotic populations 
and between anxious (high drive) and non- 
anxious (low drive) subjects, these com- 


measures, 
within-subjects 


TABLE 2 
VARIANCE OF MEAN TRIALS TO 


ANALYSIS OF 
FOR DIAGNOSIS, List, 


CRITERION 
AND MEDIATION 
Source df | MS F 
Diagnosis 2| 46.04 
Psychosis , à i 
{Schizophrenie ys. Anxiety 1| 85.08} 1.10 
and Norma’ 
Anxiety 
Anxiety VS- Normal) 1| 7.00) — 
Pooled subjects with ingroups 42| 77.33 
Lists , 1 | 255.85] 11.80** 
jagnosis X Lists 2| 32.47| 1.49 
Psychosis X Lists 1| 50.93| 2.34 
Anxiety Lists _. ae 1} 1401| — 
Pooled subjects x Lists within |42 21.68 
diagnosis f 
Mediation sas 1 | 101.85 11.86** 
Diagnosi Mediation z 377, — 
psychosi Mediation 1 „13 s 
Anxiety Mediation. . i| 7g = 
I ooled | jects X Mediation 42| 8.59 
vithi iagnosis 
Let Mediation peda 1| 69.94] 8.16" 
Diagnesis x Lis Mediation 2) 453). — 
Psychosis x Lists X Mediation 1| 8.64} 1.008 
aeiy x Lists x Mediation k 4j — 
Ae ub: Lists | . 2 
Poole, radiation within diagnosis 8.57 


—The between diagn' 
The between Gonents called Psycho 
poner yd normal groups; a 


normal group- 


| 
aoj 
5 
wn | 
os] 
x | 
a 
H 
10° 
7 NORMALS 
d o— —o SCHIZOPHRENICS 
J o--=-0 ANXIETY NEUROTICS 
5 


E r 2 7 e TSi 
SUCCESSIVE 


PAIRS LEARNED 


NORMALS 
o— —o SCHIZOPHRENICS 
o-----0 ANXIETY NEUROTICS 


=a 
SUCCESSIVE PAIRS LEARNED 


Fic. 1. Mean number of trials required to learn 
successive pairs for List I and List IT- 


ponents of the between-groups variance were 
separately analyzed.” 
The results of this analysis are presented in 


? The authors wish to thank A. W. Bendig who 
designed this analysis and Maryl Conwisher who 
assisted with the computation. 
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Table 2. The Lists x Mediation F value is 
significant beyond the .02 level, providing 
clearcut evidence that the mediation process 
extends across diagnostic groups. Further- 
more, there is no indication in this analysis 
of a differential mediation effect for either 
anxious or psychotic subjects. Neither the 
overall Diagnosis x Lists X Mediation inter- 
action or the separate component Fs ap- 
proached accepted significance levels. , 
In general all groups showed some associa- 
tive facilitation, improving their scores from 
List I to List II. The analysis of overall differ- 
ences between lists yielded an F of e 
(p < .01). Although the main Group x E 
interaction did not approach significance, 
psychotic vs. nonpsychotic component be 
tained a p value close to .10. The direct? 
of this trend is revealed in Table 1 where a 
will be noted that the degree of improveme 
from List I to List II decreases progressive 
from a difference in means of 3.84 tor a 
psychiatrically normal to less than 4 
(.87) for the schizophrenic patients. oe 
Differences between psychotic and op 
psychotic patients in associative facit eal 
are clearly revealed when the course o 
ing is examined. Figure 1 shows the P A 
of learning for the three diagnostic pot n0 
both List I and List II. Inspection reve% pyis 
differences between groups for List | nce 
was confirmed by an analysis of Lge inte” | 
which the Diagnosis X Successive pat ist 
action F was less than 1.0. Howevel © ond 


: , a te 
II the schizophrenic subjects displaye f trial? 


rogre 
g a 


ency to take an increasing number cents to 
than either anxious or normal pat ture 
learn successive pairs. The gtaP a tbe 

was confirmed by an analysis of vina 
Diagnosis X Pairs F= 2.33, 2 <. “ tE 
The analysis of the number of os I wi 
ve trials of Tush e po 


sponses in the first fi 
not undertaken direct 
tentially confounding effect © 


because Of < jea” 
ly, List F ab? 


this Y pe 


ing. It was decided to remove K 
through covariance analysis. used Pye 
measure of List I learning tO petwee” off ! 
sented a problem: the correlation J wae oP 

j 


first five trials of List I and es an t ao 
and not significant. Fortunately, s rele” 
to reach criterion on List I an 
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TABLE 3 


TEAN NUMBER OF Correct RESPONSES IN THE First Five TRIALS oF List H 
A 5 


Dagi | i gjasa Neutral Taci 
| 
en one E Antie | Adjusted Actuala Adjusted? Actual Nagin 
Normal | = wh | Adjusted 
onein 11.27 11.57 6.87 7.00 8.13 Š 
Schizo i : 9.27 8.61 5.80 5.70 an 18.56 
phrenia 8.87 | 917 427 423 Bor 14.43 


aR 
asto the actual mean. 
es List II mean scores adjusted for the 


Y ‘ 
ome yielded an r of —.60. Require- 
With ned omogeneity of regression were met 
Variable j measure, and it became the X 
Th in the subsequent analyses. 
Performed > arate analyses of covariance were 
rect ee on the following scores: total cor- 
an — rai correct mediated responses, 
ope neutral responses. The actual and 
Sented in sag for each variable are pre- 
Presented able 3. The results of the analyses, 
tween in Table 4, reveal differences be- 
thirds a populations in total correct 
Means es. A test of normal and schizophrenic 
est pie a a t of 2.48, p of .02. A similar 
Psychiat ifferences between anxious and non- 
pofig resulted in a ¢ of 1.95, 


oe F of 3.17 for correct neutral terms 
this Yattants a test of individual mest In 
Sc izoph, the differences between normal and 
< ngeni subjects yielded a t of 2.14, 
“9s. The difference between the non- 


Psych: 

chiatri 

i r : 

Significant and anxiety group means Was not 


TABLE 4 
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Source z 
e d i 
diate q pat = AD 
an 
m 8nos; 
Tr, is 
Neute? 2 32.73 211 
Dia èl pai 41 15.53 
agnosis S 
patter Ss 3.7" 
Otal Ji, 2 28.81 . 
Dient 41 9.08 
p Nosi, 
calli A 113.03 3a" 
x 1 33.30 
ag Pe 
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regression of the respective List I mediation, neutral, and total criterion score: 
scores, 


DISCUSSION 


The results of this experiment clearly dem- 
onstrate the facilitating effect of verbal medi- 
ation on learning in nonstudent populations. 
They also suggest that the mediation process 
is not fundamentally impaired in schizo- 
phrenia, and that theories resting on this 
assumption may be in error. 

The findings relevant to the hypotheses of 
Mednick (1958) and Spence (1958) are com- 
plex, and require careful review. First of 
all, as Spence predicts, differences between 
groups appeared in the analysis of the “first 
few trials” of List I, rather than in the 
evaluation of mean trials to criterion.” It 
would appear that, despite the fact of overall 
associative facilitation, old response terms 
interfered differentially in the acquisition by 
the separate subgroups of the new pairs. The 
effect of these intruders was most marked 
for the schizophrenic subjects, as Mednick 
proposes, although the anxious subjects also 
showed impaired performance relative to nor- 
mals. The prediction of an interference ef- 
tion of the individual criterion 
was suggestive. Only 
oup failed to achieve 
mediated pairs of List II in fewer 

J. Both the anxious subjects and 
behaved comparably on 
bjects from each of these 
f negative transfer. 
Ided quite different 

jety neurotics, and nine 
(subgroups 7 =15) learned 
than were needed to learn 
i din; parallels the subgroup differences 
nan B trials of List II. It also im- 
st f neutral pairs, that List I 
erfered with List II learning, and further- 
effect was positively re- 

athology. 


s Nevertheless, inspec! 
scores for the three groups 
ber of the normal gr 


the schizop® 
mediated pairs: 


However, ; 
three normal, si 


Jated t 
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fect for high drive subjects on neutral pairs 
was realized for the schizophrenic group but 
not for the anxious subjects. 

The fact that no difference between groups 
was apparent for mediated pairs is compre- 
hensible in Spence’s (1958) terms, if we con- 
sider the fact that two opposing factors are 
held to be operating. Although in this case 
the associative connections between the stim- 
ulus and its paired word were initially greater 
than with the other response terms (suggest- 
ing an advantage for anxious and schizo- 
phrenic subjects); subjects were also being 
asked to learn a response initially weaker 
than a potential intruder (i.e., the response 
learned 15 minutes earlier). It is reasonable 
to assume that advantage and disadvantage 
for high drive subjects cancel each other out, 
resulting in no differences between groups.‘ 

The difference in learning curves between 
psychotic and nonpsychotic subjects is not 
readily integrated with the other findings. 
Spence’s (1958) drive hypothesis suggests 
that differences should appear early rather 
than late in learning. The picture of increas- 
ing deviation with successive pairs implies the 
effects of a second variable. 

The possibility that curve differences are 
an artifact of the experimental design was 
explored. The response terms for List II 
varied from subject to subject, and there 
might have been systematic differences be- 
tween groups. As would be anticipated 
(Moran, 1953) the schizophrenic subjects 
tended to report less common associations 
than did the normal or anxious subjects. It is 
conceivable that these were more difficult to 
learn, and this affected the rate at which the 
subject reached criterion on successive pairs. 
In point of fact, this variable might have 
contributed to subgroup differences on the 
other measures already discussed. However, 
a Pearson r (sample W = 18) between the 
number of pairs correct in List II and an 


4 It is also possible that differences failed to appear 
because the psychiatrically disturbed patients offered 
unique associations which were systematically dif- 
ferent in their ability to mediate generalization. It 
might be hypothesized that these associations were 
less stable, less able to mediate generalization, and 
the effect of drive variables was simply to raise the 
learning of anxious subjects to the same level of 
proficiency as that displayed by the normal patients. 
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index of deviation based on the Thorndike- 
Lorge word count was insignificant and in 
the direction which contradicts this hypoth- 
esis. 

Two possibilities remain which could ac- 
count for the findings. The schizophrenics 
might have suffered from unique fatigue ef- 
fects or flagging motivation. However, this 
hypothesis seems difficult to accept in the 
light of their failure to show this phenomenon 
on List I, and the fact that List II learning 
was slightly more rapid, and followed a e 
minute rest period. A second, more likely 
possibility was suggested by the behavior i 
the psychotic group during learning. bae d 
learning, these subjects frequently respont? 
to a stimulus syllable with a response laa 
which had already achieved criterion and Je 
dropped from the list. This happened aen 
with the other groups. For these latter Eo 
jects, when a response was eliminated aly 
status as a potential intruder was a" 
reduced. The schizophrenics, on the neal 
hand, behaved as if nearly all the compet! 

h ly preset 
until the very end of the list. it 
effects might be minimal. However, nore 
II, where a neutral stimulus was always tha” 
closely related to some response oneri in- 
the one with which it was paired, are 
truders from List I could reassert iene, 
this might have greatly retarded the lea 
of the final few pairs. ques” 

The above interpretation raises the were 
tion of the extent to which subjects pms 
“conscious” of mediators or interfering, tor? 
during the learning. Previous invest fer, 
(Bugelski & Scharlock, 1952; Foley eT et 
1943) have expressed 
in this issue; however, an adequ 
of determining awareness has not 


tacts 

veloped. pjee 
; su 

In the present research, the last A close 

seen in each diagnostic group WET , pent? 


> T an 
questioned at the end of the n jv 


session, concerning their thoughts i the 
pressions during learning. Only 2 Ta k 
subjects interviewed suggested that i ow” 
the List II response terms to be : t ghey 
associations. Eight of the 15 sale 

were aware of a relationship betwee? 
lists, although the connection Wês 
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Poor] a 
tions displa = w or interfering associa- 
Mediated oe the positive effects of the 
his latter A e in List II learning. 
research oe is consistent with previous 
Not necessa aich suggests that awareness is 
_ The ree | ta verbal mediation. 
ic groups EE of awareness by diagnos- 
Phrenics, t : of some interest. Four schizo- 
Ject were om anxious, and one normal sub- 
r AUS, oo of connecting associations. 
nterference seems to follow the pattern of 
awareness Rega It is possible that while 
association it. little to facilitate mediated 
“eping Sit it may be an important factor in 
i ata com intruders. Subjects who are aware 
Vrong, ee pelling connection is nevertheless 
ignore oe in a better position 
Us to raa a than a subject who 
i n discussi e any relationship at all. 
renic sive the performance of schizo- 
ior abe a on a psychomotor task, the 
OMance w suggested that deficit in per- 
Set” op aas attributable to a failure of 
Ke pig a inability to 
ond reprogran evant cues during performance 
„Pem (Cavs the organism to take account 
by ® 1950) si Cohen, & Lang, 1960; 
es e sohis S lack of awareness displayed 
Bgests a si phrenics on the mediation task 
S a similar process, which may have 
e course 


Cont 

ribut 

of ed both to retardation in th 
| on neutral 


Js of List 


to 


User, 


arn; 
ne ; 

w otal and the deficit noted 
: pairs in the first five tria 


tect 
Estin, 
& 

An es representativeness o 
Dron Sults ema and other popu 
en, Sess in BEER primarily on the me 

Ces bety association rather than 0” differ- 
tènt adia types of subjects. However, the 
est er an ie ae strongly suggest that specia 
a te & interference phenomena are im- 
$ ontributors to the symptom picture 


roni 
ic schi i 
schizophrenia. 


the 
absence of a sampling design at- 
our sam- 


lations, 
diation 


Sch; SUMMARY 
ch; 120 das . 
Sr raties, anxiety neurotics, and psy- 
Bo ists Y normal patients (V = 45) Jearned 
ês, Stir of 10, syllable-word paired associ- 
Mulus terms were identical 07 Lists 
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ane m PaA the List II pairs had re- 
sp which were associates of thei 
List I responses; the response terms of aie 
oa five pa) pairs were not lale 
o their stimuli by any ne 
pei y any such mediating as- 
; The entire population showed improvement 
from List I to List II, and greater improv 
ment for mediated than for neutral ae 
Schizophrenic subjects took pect a 
more trials than the other two zrou Ds i 
learn successive pairs in List II. Both the 
anxiety neurotics and the schizophrenics had 
fewer correct responses from the total list in 
the first few trials of List II than did normal 
subjects. Schizophrenics also responded with 
fewer correct neutral pairs than the normals. 
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University 


Ego ! 
ie a processes, as discussed in 
Some aa theory, often seem to bear 
ealt with Figs to the cognitive changes 
cory, This z Pestinger’s (1957) dissonance 
n of the ioe Sao has led to a compari- 
the possibilis theories and to consideration 
elense me iad that certain of the Freudian 
t : issonanc anisms might occur in response 
Point of ce. Especially interesting from the 
Concept AS of social psychology is the 
implication Projection, since it clearly has 
onsider for interpersonal relations. 
Ychoanal those situations, described in 
"als Dere ytic theory, in which the individ- 
tary Saeed of some aspect of himself is 
Wrong (th internalized standards of right 
LY the the superego). According to the 
Uses fear perception of this information 
bed punishment, perhaps especi- 
fers Gia tp guilt feelings (Fenichel, 
fen t feelin der to avoid further anxiety and 
Nive mee” the ego is said to initiate de- 
sol ord easures. 
aenance ten determine the relevan 
e K Wheth Ory to this phenomenon, one must 
Xpe er dissonant relations WOU d be 
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homosexual tendencies—necessarily dissonant 
with one’s belief that such tendencies are bad 
and that one should not have them? The 
answer is no. People who conceive of them- 
selves as possessing a mixture of good and 
bad traits, or a preponderance of bad traits 
would not generally expect that new inforttia- 
would be favorable to themselves or 
consistent with superego standards. It fol- 
lows that a discrepancy between the new 
information and superego standards, although 
threatening in the psychoanalytic sense, would 
not necessarily be dissonant. 

This is not to say, however, that dissonance 


would be completely absent from the cogni- 
sho recognizes that he is 


tion of the person W 
not perfect. For example, when he discovers 


he has homosexual tendencies, this knowledge 
may be dissonant with his specific belief that 
he is really quite masculine, even though it 
is not dissonant with his conviction that 


homosexuality is a bad thing. 
The point can be clarified by a hypothetical 


example. Imagine two people, A and B. Both 


ty 
consider homosexuality & very bad thing, and 
both believe they 


are quite lacking in such 
motivation. A believes he is an extremely fine 
person in general; B sees himself as possessing 
almost no favorable characteristics. Both 
are then confronted with information that 
they have strong homosexti 


al tendencies. For 
both this information is contrary to superego 
standards and dissona 


nt with their belief 
that they are not homosexual. H 


owever, for 
A the information is also strongly dissonant 
with his belief that he 


is a nearly perfect 
, on the 0 


tion 


ther hand, the infor- 
t with his belief that 
tion produces 
for the person with high 
even though the conflict with the 
pstantially the same for the 
hasis upon the actual 
ance theory ap- 


mo 
self-esteem, 


superego is su 
two people- This emp. 
self-concept ir the disson 
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proach reveals a difference in focus of the 
two theories. 

Can dissonance involving the self-concept 
be reduced by projecting the offending trait 
onto other people? Perhaps the most effective 
mode of dissonance reduction would be to 
deny the implications of the information. 
Let us assume, however, that the information 
is so unambiguous that successful denial is 
not possible for the person. He is compelled 
to ascribe the undesirable trait to himself. 
Under these circumstances, attributing the 
trait to other persons might reduce dissonance 
in several ways. By attributing it to respected 
people, the projector may enable himself to 
re-evaluate the trait. If respected persons 
possess it, then perhaps it is not so bad a 
thing after all. Then possession of the trait 
would not be contradictory to a favorable 
level of self-esteem. Another possibility is 
that the person may attribute the trait to 
members of his reference or comparison group 
(Festinger, 1954). In this way he could 
convince himself that he does not deviate 
from the persons with whom he ordinarily 
compares himself. If he is only average in his 
possession of the trait, then subjectively his 
favorable level of self-esteem is not so 
strongly negated. 

These possibilities suggest that indeed pro- 
jection may be used as a means of reducing 
dissonance. There are several studies in the 
literature (for example, Backman & Secord, 
1959 unpublished; Murstein, 1956; Wright, 
1942) which are specifically relevant and 
show positive results, but all leave certain 
important issues unresolved. Consequently, 
the experiment reported here was conducted 
to test whether projection occurs in response 
to dissonance and to throw some light on 
the particular ways in which this attribution 
may reduce dissonance. 

The hypotheses to be tested were these: 

1. If a person is exposed to information 
strongly implying that he possesses an un- 
desirable characteristic, he is more likely to 
attribute the trait to others if the information 
is dissonant with his level of self-esteem; the 
greater the dissonance, the more likely it is 
that projection will occur, P i 

Bi If a person is compelled to ascribe an 
undesirable and dissonant characteristic to 
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himself, he will be motivated to attribute the 
characteristic to favorably evaluated persons 
and/or to persons with whom he ordinarily 
compares himself. 


METHOD 


condition 
d at 


Overview. Subjects in the Favorable C : 
received falsified personality test results in adi- 
temporarily increasing their gencral level 0 

esteem; subjects in the Unfavorable é 
received parallel information intended to uh were 
gencral self-esteem. Subsequently, all subject on of 
privately exposed to further falsified informa 


was 
e emselves- 
an undesirable nature about ing ee more 


hypothesized that this information, * ei the 

dissonant with the self-concept of subjec roj ction 

Favorable condition, would Iead to more r by 

in that condition. Attribution was pane with 

asking each subject to rate another sub) 

whom he was paired. ‘ened UP for the 
First session. Each subject who SE first ses” 


experiment appeared individually for 
sion. He was told that the first part í o i 
ment was designed to discover what seen to take 
had insight into themselves. He i was old, 
a number of personality tests, which, he b) 
would be carefully and confidentially á 
three members of the clinical psychol By coret. 3 
was informed that, after the tests ae i urin 
would learn the results in an intervie ret 
which time his self-insight was tO 
Among the tests included were the Tay 2 
Anxiety scale, the F, K, and Æ sca elf 
MMPI, and an adjective checklist * 
measure. 

At the end of the hour, r 
that the second session would also M ty of a 
ure of his ability to judge the personalits cop! 


of the &! ople 


É vas 
the subject “i r 
clude * poth" 


5 DREM T I e 
person on the basis of a first mR e self-CO” jon 
Second session. On the basis O e secon he 


measure subjects were paired for thi aa 
by matching their level of self-ester y0 
concept of their own masculinity- ssion the i 
At the beginning of the second S hou! t ji 
unacquainted subjects scheduled for m ubjee 
introduced to each other. In order to # he exP pe 
forming an impression of cach others nce “| pi 
menter asked each in turn (in the PF self 2° ge 
other) a set of questions about eA 
attitudes toward certain current S se 1 
conclusion of this meeting the subjects i, rest 
and interviewed privately regarding ale 
their personality tests. 
Unknown to the subject, l of 
received had been prepared with no a ere of 
soever to his actual test perform a je spl! 
only two test reports used in the Be a 
very favorable, and the other ver gio ps 
The reports covered the personality 
creativity, hostility, egocentricity, 4 : 
turity. Each section of the report pearine 
detailed discussion of the test resu 


the “results 
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the : à 
and ae ge oa The tone was objective 
throughout a favorability was very consistent 
Similar in f e report. The two reports were very 
E PAET a but the specific contents were 
After — in implication. 

experimental es been assigned 
Teport in Si condition, the subject 
crepancies py by the experimenter, and its dis- 
Were Salice the subject's present self-concept 
€ report way pomu out by the experimenter. 

n each pait oe in approximately 20 minutes. 
‘avorable condi Subjects, one was assigned to the 
tion, Two ndition, one to the Unfavorable con- 
interviewers were used for this part of 


the 
s. CXperi 
ditions. eM alternating between the two con- 


randomly to his 
was read the 


Follow; 
brought. es the test report, the two subjects were 
` Pected to gether in another room, where they ex- 
tach ites ae some personality judgments about 
Consisting Te was then given a questionnaire 
e used Ee polar adjective seven-point scales, 
Tability se rate the other person. An over-all 
72 score could be computed across the 
Ostile, empl were masculine-feminine, friendly- 
Mature, ao iipelent-mcomparent and mature-im- 
Of 1 ol self-concept measure followed, consisting 
N the a adjective scales similar to those included 
A Page ating of the other person. These were 
Pergo: ae ally to tap dimensions covered in the 
wi Dipulatt reports, and to serve as à check on the 
Wation of self-esteem. As in the previous set, 
and 


i 
Ape the item, masculine-feminine, ai 
Empl mated to provide a general favora ne 
t © questi hasis was placed upon the anonymity © 
he free ee and upon the earnest request that 
Bain paren “as you sce yourse from your 
roduc; view at the present time. 
cing the undesirable cognition. Tt was ex- 


ected 
that informing a male undergraduate that 
e sufficiently 


Omosexual tendencies would b 
hae certain conditions to soke de- 
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3 ol Point in the experiment, while ma 
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perception of sexual arousal. An elaborate explan: 
tion of the physiology of sexual arousal and ihe 
sensitive techniques for its measurement follow ey 
Care was taken to distinguish the ses pecans 
response to sexual arousal from that commonly as- 
sociated with anxiety reactions, by pointing out the 
unmistakable signs of the former. Considerable 
emphasis was placed on the unconscious nature of 
sexual arousal and the impossibility of exerting 
conscious control over its expression in the “psy- 
chogalvanic skin response.” It was further ex- 
plained that the experimenter was investigating the 
perception of homosexual rather than heterosexual 
arousal, The task set for the subject was to ob- 
serve his own sexual arousal response on his galvano- 
meter for each of a series of photographs of men 
which would be projected onto the screen, He was 
to record this figure on a page of a small anonymous 
booklet. After he had recorded his own arousal 
level for the particular picture on the screen, he 
was to make an estimate of the needle indication 
of the other subject’s apparatus for the same photo- 
graph. All subjects were explicitly told that move- 
the dial would indicate homosexual arousal 


ments of 
to the photographs. As a precaution against excessive 
threat, they were told that persons with very strong 


homosexual tendencies would consistently “go off 
the scale.” Further, the anonymity and privacy of 
the situation were carefully spelled out, with the 
intention of convincing the subject that no one but 
he would know what his own responses had been. 
Unknown to the subject, the supposed “psy- 
chogalvanic skin response apparatus” was not 
actually responding to changes in his own level of 
sexual arousal to the pictures. Rather, the galvano- 
meters in each of the two boxes were controlled 
remotely by the experimenter. Concealed wires led 
from the galvanometers, in a direct current series 
circuit, to 4 calibrated variable resister. Thus, the 
experimenter exerted complete control över the 
movements of the needles, which were identical for 
the two subjects. Each photograph had been as- 
signed an “appropriate” needle reading in advance, 
50 that those depicting handsome men in states of 
undress received more current than did those 
depicting unattractive and fully clothed men. Both 
subjects Were, thus, led to believe that they were 
sexually aroused by certain pictures and not by 
others, according to 4 consistent pattern. Both 
subjects were confronted with exactly the same 
<timulus input at this point of the experiment? 
i was eXP! tructions would be 
5 to the subject t 


ected that the ins c 
so impressive hat denial of the fact 
that homosexual arousal was being indicated would 
be very difñcult. By closing off certain alternative 

K s of dissonance reduction, such as the cogni- 
a eae the apparatus was untrustworthy, it was 
i ded that the situation would be conducive to 
a pearance of defensive projection. According 
ee hypothesis, subjects in the Favorable con- 
2 A similar experimental technique was independ- 
ently devised by Harold Gerard (cf. Gerard, 1959; 
Gerard & Rabie, 1960)- 
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dition should experience considerable dissonance 
when observing their needle jump in response to 
photographs of attractive males. For subjects in the 
Unfavorable condition there would be many cogni- 
tions consonant with the new information concern- 
ing homosexuality, and not so many dissonant 
cognitions. For most subjects there would, no doubt, 
be some dissonance due to their prior belief that 
they are not homosexual, but the two conditions 
would not differ in this respect. Since the test 
reports contained no material concerning sexuality, 
subjects in the two conditions were not expected to 
differ in their concepts of their own masculinity or 
in their superego standards. 

Fifteen photographs of men were used. Many of 
the men were almost entirely nude and had phy- 
siques somewhat more delicate and posed than 
those typically found in physical culture magazines. 
These photographs were chosen on the assumption 
that subjects might perceive them as being the 
type toward which homosexuals would be attracted. 

Measuring attribution. It seemed that the most 
meaningful measure for testing the hypotheses would 
be a score representing the difference between the 
subject’s own recorded score and his estimate of 
his partner’s galvanic skin response. This should 
most accurately reflect the subject’s comparison be- 
tween himself and his partner, Therefore, a total 
Score was computed for each subject, taking the 
algebraic sum of the differences between own and 
attributed scores across the 15 photographs, This 
summary score (P score) would be positive if the 
subject attributed (on the average) higher needle 
indications to his partner than to himself (i.e. 
attributed greater homosexual arousal). It would 
be zero if on the average there was no difference 
between own and attributed scores. It would be 
negative if the subject attributed lower needle in- 
dications to the other subject than to himself, 

Following the threatening material, the subject 
responded to anonymous questions about his own and 
his partner’s degree of possession of homosexual 


TABLE 1 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF VARIABLES 
MEASURED Prior TO INTRODUCTION OF 
THE UNDESIRABLE COGNITION 


A Favorable | Unfavorable 
Variable (n = 42) (n = 42) 
Before self-esteem manipulation 
Initial self-esteem (checklist) 
M 14.5 15.1 
After self-esteem manipulation ae ate 
Self-esteem (seven-point Scales) 
SD 5.52 4.20 
Favorability of rating of Partner aia iad 
SD 4.79 4.90 
ro! kA -69 -68 
aiie of masculinity of Dartner 
$n 5.39 5.30 
1 = 1.11 1.32 
Rating of own masculinity 
Y 5.87 5.56 
K 1.00 1.02 
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tendencies, and about his attitude toward E 
“psychogalvanic skin response” as a measure 0 
tendencies. 
a haired amount of time at the end of 
experiment was allocated to explaining the a 
nature of the study and demonstrating in pe 
that the personality reports and the apparatus an 
incapable of giving a correct evaluation of a a the 
The expression of relief which often followe ihe 
unveiling of the deceptions indicated that ier 
manipulations had been effective. The Hea of 
the deceptions used in the experimental an and 
such delicate processes was carefully explaine jects 
all questions were answered. Not until the AoT 
seemed quite restored and satisfied was the s 
ended. All available evidence indicates tha e 
subjects considered the experiment interesting 
worthy of their participation. -nent were 
Subjects. All subjects in the capent 
undergraduate men registered in the intro k patt 
psychology course. Not all of those who ait ex- 
in the first session were selected to finish i 
periment. Those who scored very high ° 
Taylor Manifest Anxiety scale and at t A 
time very low on the defensiveness scale ay 
MMPI were excluded from the second ani 
since there was the possibility that the A ie 
tions might be too threatening for them. ie) oi 
subjects who participated in both session” qa 
experiment, 14 were excluded from the wy excess 
for suspicion regarding the procedure, 3 for bey the 
age (over 30), and 3 for failure to ° in the 
instructions. Of those excluded, 7 were nditio”™ 
Favorable and 7 in the Unfavorable CO 


ssion, 


ula- 
p 98 
e 


RESULTS 

Adequacy of experimental ig a 
major independent variable was the ble self- 
self-esteem, or the number of favora ure of 
referent cognitions. A checklist men nip 
self-esteem administered before the er £ 
tions revealed no initial difference bent nalit 
groups. The effectiveness of the aa the 
reports was determined by compar self 
Favorable and Unfavorable groups “port! 


of 


scores could range from a low of 1 e 1. T 
of 7. The results are shown in m sig” 9 
mean for the Favorable group Tje ern 
cantly higher than for the Untar is the” 
(¢ = 8.35, p < .001).* We may 1" elf-est f 
fore, that the desired difference in “gudu? 

was successfully created by the 


test t joel 

est reports. er! n 

Another important problem of exP d up? 
are base 


3 All reported significance levels 
two-tailed tests. 
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control 
the a do with the favorability of 
introduction ns of each other prior to 
OMOosexualit = the cognitions concerning 
each subject 1 A score was calculated for 
is Pi Mri the mean of his ratings 
Polar adj (scored for favorability) across 
masculine taaa scales, excluding the item, 
ow), The nepa (considered separately be- 
of the a half vs. second half reliability 
range oe was .57. Possible scores could 
Worable) et unfavorable) to 7 (very 
significar s shown in Table 1, there was 
conditions j nt difference between the two 
a n the R favorability of rating of partner. 
qcated iy masculine-feminine scale, 1 in- 
Very mas aI feminine” and 7 indicated 
Stoups oye Mean scores of the two 
M Table ; not differ on this scale, as shown 
Significant Further, the groups did not differ 
asculi vy in their rating of their own 
th nity-femininity.” 
Ble a of these comparisons, it seems 
avorab] conclude that the Favorable and 
ese po le groups did not differ regarding 
SSteem Ssible artifactual effects of the self- 
Se carn pulations. 
Paring R and projection. 
the attribu wo experimental condition 
heck th ution of homosexual arousal, let us 
Score, oe reliability of the measure, the P 
periment the first 23 subjects used in the 
3 ateq At the series of 15 photog 
(oas ios yielding a set of 30 ju 
Ween pi each subject. The discre 
stimat is own recorded dial readings 20 
Separaten of his partner’s dial we 
b osure for the first 15 and the seco. 
p Ween p of the photographs. The correlation 
ie sub hese two sums (P SCO 
° the i analyses, only the P score 
Subj rst 15 photographs was used. — 
jects in the two conditions did not 
Š i: the average, in their own recorde 
acy hat is, they were equal in the ac- 
Needle with which they recor ed their own 
Whig, dications. Therefore, the 
Ay partially derive from the sub- 
b n recorded dial rea 
Ne tg the two groups simp 
or of differences in ow? recorded scores. 
twe. evidence concerning e relation be- 
dissonance and projection, K 


A n 
lustig 


Before COM- 
s on 


Jets» L 
ings, 


TABLE 2 


MEANS A) 


Attribution Favorable | Unfavi 
(n = 42) ntavorable 

Ray P score 

P, —2.95 = 

SD 25.52 ee 
P score adjusted for prethreat eee 

judgment of masculinity 

ager partner 

j +4.65 Er 

SD 24.28 Pon 


t the gross differences between the ex- 


first a 
ntal conditions. As shown in Table 2 
, 


perime 
the mean P score for the Favorable condition 
was — 2.95; the mean for the Unfavorable 


condition was — 11.45. Thus, subjects in the 
high dissonance condition tended to say that 
their partner’s arousal level was about the 
same as their own, while those in the low 
dissonance condition tended to say their 
partner’s arousal was somewhat less than their 
tributing one’s own characteristic to 
others was therefore more frequent in the 
high dissonance, or Favorable, group. The 
difference between the means yielded a ¢ (for 
correlated means, due to matching) of 1,52 
which is at the 13 level of significance. Tn 
order to arrive at a more firm conclusion 
regarding the outcome of this comparison, 
Jet us look at another source of variance which 
can be taken out of the gross variance in the 


P scores. 


own. At 


It had been anticipated that part of the 
variance in P scores would be due to the 
impression of masculinity created by the 
partner prior to the introduction of the un- 
desirable cognition. If the subject rated his 
partner as very masculine on the masculine- 
feminine scale, then he would be likely to 
make somewhat lower (less homosexual) 
needle estimates for his partner than if he had 

Correlations were 


rated him as very feminine. 
therefore calculated between perceived mascu- 
linity» of the partner (prethreat) and at- 


tribution of homosexual arousal to the photo- 
thin the Favorable group 


graphs (P score). Wi 

the resulting product-moment correlation was 
= 32 PS 05); in the Unfavorable group 
the correlation was — 52 (PS 01). It will 
be remembered that the two groups did not 
differ in their mean (prethreat) rating of the 
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masculinity of the partner (as measured by 
the masculine-feminine scale); in addition, 
the distributions of these ratings were very 
similar in the two groups. Therefore, it was 
decided that the rather similiar within-groups 
correlations would justify combining the 
groups, calculating the correlation between 
the two variables in the total sample, and 
computing adjusted P scores as deviations 
from the regression line. By means of this 
procedure the variance associated with how 
masculine the partner appeared (prior to the 
threat) could be partialed out. Within the 
total sample (N = 84) the correlation be- 
tween “masculinity” (prethreat) and P score 
was — .42. Each subjects P score deviation 
from the regression line was calculated, and 
the resulting scores were then interpreted as 
reflecting differences in attribution due to 
factors other than the initial perceived mascu- 
linity of the partner. The adjusted means for 
the groups are shown in Table 2. A ¢ test for 
correlated means yielded a ¢ of 2.04 (df =40), 
significant beyond the .05 level. On the basis 
of these results one may conclude that the 
groups differed in attribution in the direction 
predicted by the hypothesis relating dis- 
sonance and projection. 


FAVORABLE — 


ATTRIBUTED AROUSAL (P-SCORE) 
1 
a 
T 


Fa UNFAVORABLE 


-20 = 

Lt 1 4 1 1 

2.3-3.1 32-40 41-49 50-58 59-G7 
SELF — ESTEEM 


Fic. 1. Mean attribution of homosexuality as a func- 
tion of level of self-esteem. 
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In all subsequent comparisons, the original, 
unadjusted P scores were used. The use of 
the simpler score should make interpretations 
clearer and more direct, especially in the case 
of within-conditions analyses. 

It is of interest to look at the relation be- 
tween self-esteem and attribution of arousa 
within the two experimental conditions. The 
product-moment correlation within the Fagor, 
able group was + .29 (p < .07):; within 
Unfavorable group the correlation was + S 
(p < .55). The relations are presented grapi; 
ically in Figure 1, showing the mean raw 
scores within each condition as a function © 
increasing self-esteem. The lack of correlation 
in the Unfavorable condition suggests = 
projection as a means of reducing dissonant 
occurred only when the amount of dissona” 
was quite high. From the point of view 0 = 
theory, this is not surprising. For the pers a 
with low self-esteem the undesirable intoa 
tion is actually consonant with his matt 
self-evaluation (although dissonant He ae 
specific cognitions about his adequate ne he 
linity). Only for the person who pene in 
is consistently good will the undesirable 3 
formation be strongly dissonant with his 
eral self-esteem. two 

In Figure 1 it can be seen that the 

m 
they overlap in level of measured se en 


strong opposed artifactual effect 
amount of attribution of homosexual j pad 
If the personality test report intervie¥ tha? 
had effects on attribution in ways owe diffe” 


through the self-esteem variable, the? are’ 
ences between conditions might have apt gup? 
when considering subjects in the two P ging 
with equivalent levels of self-esteem- ouP® 
from Figure 1, persons in the tw ipestee™ 
who had equivalent measured 5° the 
levels apparently reacted similarly i 
undesirable cognition. i availab 

Projection and attitude towar ae jude 
social objects. There is a well kno erson i 
mental tendency which leads 4 Ponts 
perceive others as possessing traits i thei 
with his general evaluation of are efit 
(a halo effect). On the basis of the "to # 

tendency 


alone, one would expect 4 
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tribu . 
to idan a (an unfavorable trait) 
relatively vhs ng are evaluated in general 
of dissoneine atively: However, the presence 
homosexualit Tesultinig from self-ascription of 
tendency an i should introduce a contrary 
type defined the extent that projection, of the 
e aimed an this report, occurs, it should 
elatively D at persons who are 
experiment wiih evaluated. Since in this 
t0 a greate projecnon was expected to occur 
it follows Ta extent in the Favorable group, 
tion in a the empirical pattern of attribu- 
Promise F condition should be some com- 
e halo st the projection pattern and 
Orees to l pent since one may expect both 
condition be operating. In the Unfavorable 
&xpect ig on the other hand, one would 
bling th find a pattern more closely resem- 
Sence bee halo pattern, due to the ab- 

n ibus amounts of dissonance. 
l the t i 2 the results are shown separately 
Shown a wo conditions. Mean P scores are 
Valuation: function of increasingly favorable 
“Pendent! bad the partner, as measured in- 
: tose and prior to the introduction of 
an he ions regarding homosexuality. It 
With die an that the results are consistent 
and mod hypothesis. For relatively negative 
artner, a levels of evaluation of the 
Orable riers in the Favorable and Un- 
usal c onditions attributed homosexual 
rd foemick nr he with a halo effect. The 
ih mor ably they rated the other subject, 
him, pe homosexuality they attributed to 
Maling oi when the partner had been 
Serine very favorably, subjects in the two 
rent w, ntal conditions reacted in quite dif- 
to fo les ays. The Unfavorable group continued 
loy o w the halo pattern, attributing very 
abl a to the partner. The Favor- 
t attep D in contrast, exhibited no decrease 
hi titted on when confronted with favorably 
tye insigni bjects. In fact, there was a slight 
Ween reyes increase. The diference be- 
<9 e mean P scores of the Favorable (7 


a 
high Nd Unfavorable (m= 12) groups at the 
n Figure 2) was 


aro 


SA r 
Sinart point (5.4 to 6.4 i 
ince ant beyond the .05 level by the £ test. 
for his partner was 


Not =. e subject’s respect 

that va timentally manipulated, it is possible 

“ontyy a self-selection other variables may be 
uting to the observed difference. 


ATTRIBUTED AROUSAL (P-SCORE) 


“SOP 
33-42 43-53 54-64 
ATTITUDE TOWARD PARTNER 


attribution of homosexuality as a func- 


Fic. 2. Mean 
bility of attitude toward partner. 


tion of favora 
d out, for example, that the 
measured self-esteem level of subjects in the 
Favorable group (with respected partner) was 
slightly higher than that of other subjects in 
the Favorable group, so that some of the 
tendency of these particular subjects to pro- 
ject may be traceable to their higher self- 
esteem rather than to their attitude toward 
their partner. Unfortunately, the number of 
cases is too small to allow an internal analysis 
to throw light on this question. All things 
considered, one can be fairly confident that 
the difference between the conditions does 
reflect a tendency for projection to be di- 
rected toward favorably evaluated persons 
under these circumstances. 
DiscussIoN 

The results provided good support for the 
central hypothesis, that projection can be a 
response to dissonance involving the self- 
concept. Subjects in the Favorable condition, 
for whom the undesirable information about 
homosexuality was more dissonant with the 
self-concept, attributed more arousal to other 
It is very unlikely that this differ- 

due to differences between condi- 


of superego S 
In designin 


should be pointe 


persons. 
ence was 
tions in severity 
homosexuality. 


tandards con- 
cerning g the ex- 
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perimental manipulations, care was taken to 
avoid any implications about the good or 
bad aspects of homosexuality. Since subjects 
were assigned randomly to conditions, it 
appears safe to assume that the groups did 
not differ on the average in their moral 
evaluation of homosexuality as such. The ex- 
periment was therefore capable of demon- 
strating the role of dissonance in projection 
while controlling the superego variable. 

The finding that projection resulting from 
dissonance was aimed primarily at respected 
persons supported the second hypothesis. A 
number of defensive projection processes have 
been summoned in order to explain phe- 
nomena of prejudice toward out-groups (for 
example, Ackerman & Jahoda, 1950; Adorno, 
Frenkel-Brunswik, Levinson, & Sanford, 
1950). It is important to note that in most 
cases projection is said to be aimed at per- 
sons and groups who are disliked and con- 
sidered incomparable and inferior to the 
projector. This is, of course, quite different 
from the kind of projection revealed in the 
present experiment. 

Let us consider possible alternative ex- 
planations for the results shown in Figure 2. 
Perhaps the dissonance introduced by the 
undesirable information in the Favorable 
condition led directly to a re-evaluation of 
homosexuality. That is, perhaps these sub- 
jects were able to change their attitude toward 
the trait without the intermediate step of as- 
sociating it with favorably evaluated persons. 
This re-evaluation prior to attribution might 
then affect the pattern of attribution in such 
a way as to give the appearance, deceptively, 
of projection. Once the undesirability of the 
trait was reduced, there would be less tend- 
ency to attribute it differentially to disliked 
persons (halo effect). The effect of such a 
process would be to attenuate the halo pat- 
tern in the Favorable condition, and might 
be revealed in part as a greater tendency to 
attribute homosexuality to respected persons, 
as compared with subjects in the Unfavorable 
condition. Is this hypothesis capable of ex- 
plaining the results of the experiment with- 
out resort to the hypothesis of defensive 
projection? 

The data show that subjects in the Favor- 
able condition did tend to iollow the halo 
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pattern when the partner was evaluated un- 
favorably or moderate in favorability. In 
Figure 2, the difference between the unfavor- 
able (n =9) and moderate (7 = 24) points 
within the Favorable group was significant 
beyond the .10 level by the ¢ test, and was 
at least as striking as the pattern for the 
Unfavorable group. If in fact the high dis- 
sonance in the Favorable condition had le 
directly to re-evaluation of homosexuality 
(without projection), then the halo a 
would have been attenuated in this conde 
at all points in Figure 2. There is no appare 

reason for supposing that re-evaluation of t 

trait (without defensive projection) wou! 


jects 
have occurred among Favorable sub) 
confronted with respected partners ae b 
‘av 


than among other subjects in the E 
group. ‘on 
Canidae another alternative explanat 
of the results. Perhaps the personality 
report led subjects in the Favorable gon itt 
to conclude that they were generally Ur 
than other people, while those 10 the were 
favorable condition concluded they sa 
worse than other people. Both group” at 
subjects then were given information xual 
they possessed some degree of homo” sadi 
arousal. If subjects in the Favorable erio! 
tion believed they were generally sup that 
people, they might then have deduces thy 
their partner was likely to be less ating 
than themselves. This could result mount of 
the partner as possessing a greater am?” ur 
homosexual motivation. Persons © so!” 
favorable condition would, by similar : sed a 
ing, conclude that their partner poss 
smaller amount of homosexual er the 
nondefensive processes could accoun’ sen be 
over-all difference in attribution betw 
two experimental conditions. __ 
The data, as presented in Figur ation se 
doubt upon this alternative explana gs A 
the over-all difference between conditi t 
due to nondefensive deductions 
personality test reports, one wou rable ‘pe 
find differences between the Fave 10nd * . 
Unfavorable conditions at all points tis af 
attitude-toward-partner dimensio”. qitier™ 
parent, on the contrary, that the wher 
between conditions occurred only 
partner had been rated favorably- 
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ably quit producing information was prob- 
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arousal. Th indisputable sign of homosexual 
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in such a way that different amounts of di 

sonance would result from their exposu at 
the same undesirable information about th s 
selves. All subjects received fraudulent a 
mation to the effect that they possessed te 
mosexual tendencies. During the presentati A 
of the disturbing material, each subject ade 
estimates of the degree of homosexual abi 
of another subject with whom he was pair d 
and whom he had met only rather riety fa t 
this part of the experiment. S 
l ed the hypotheses. On 
the average, subjects in the high dissonanc 
condition attributed to their partner ae 
degree of arousal as they themselves 


prior to 
The results support 


the same 
appeared to be having. Those in the low dis- 
sonance condition in general attributed to 


a level of arousal less than their 
dence suggested that the high 
projected only when coi 


their partner 
own. The evi 


dissonance group 
fronted with a partner whom they had 
previously evaluated quite favorably on ad- 


jective rating scales. 


The relation between the psychoanalytic 


and dissonance theory approaches to e 
p sses Was discussed. It was proposed that 
study of the gelection of objects should throw 
light upo ossible existence of distinct 


varieties 0 ojection. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF HUNGER ON THE LEARNING 
AND RECALL OF FOOD RELATED WORDS' 


SEYMOUR EPSTEIN 


University of Massachusetts 


Despite a number of studies on the steering 
or directive effects of primary drives? on 
perception, association, and imagination (see, 
for example, Clark, 1952; Epstein & Smith, 
1957; McClelland & Atkinson, 1948; Murray, 
1959; Wispé, 1954), not a single such study 
has been reported on learning in humans. As 
for retention, there are a few studies with 
humans on the directive influence of acquired 
drives (Rapaport, 1950), but none on primary 
drives. 

The present study was undertaken to pro- 
vide answers to the following questions: Does 
hunger at time of learning facilitate the 
learning and retention of words referring to 
food? Does hunger at time of recall facilitate 
the recall of words referring to food? Is there 
an interaction of hunger at time of learning 
and at time of recall upon recall of words 
referring to food? Are directive effects of 
hunger on learning and retention fairly gen- 
eral or do they vary as a function of specific 
characteristics of the stimulus? 

A problem in working with the hunger drive 
in the laboratory is that if relatively high 
states of drive are to be obtained it is neces- 
sary to require abstinence from eating, which 
produces set effects that have been demon- 
strated to exert an influence as great as, or 
greater than, drive effects (Clarke & Epstein, 
1957; Postman & Crutchfield, 1952; Taylor, 
1956). Fortunately, several studies working 
within the normal food cycle have demon- 


1 This paper was presented, in part, at the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association convention in 1958. 
The study was supported by Grant M-1293 from 
the National Institute of Mental Health, United 
States Public Health Service, as part of a project 
on the measurement of drive and conflict. At the 
time both authors were at the University of 
Massachusetts. 

2 Drive throughout this Paper is defined as a state 
of activation with directive properties. For those 
who prefer to define drive as a state of activation 
only, the word “motive” could be substituted 
wherever the word drive appears, 
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strated directive effects of drive as a function 
of 4-6 hours of deprivation (Epstein & Smith, 
1956; Lazarus, Yousem, & Arenberg, 1953; 
Postman & Crutchfield, 1952; Sanford, 1936, 
1937). 

METHOD 
$1.00 


Subjects. Sixty subjects, paid at the rate hi ie 


per hour, were enlisted from four fraternities mly 
University of Massachusetts, Subjects were eee 
assigned to four equal groups according to k ee 
factorial design of hunger at e of learning Sie 
hunger at time of memory. Fifteen subjects wer 


ix cal 
hungry at learning but not hungry at rec =i not 


neither hungry at learning nor 
jects were obtained by testing at 5:00 P 
the evening meal, and control subjects by 
6:30 P.M., after the evening meal. The BROUP cl 
was not hungry at learning and hungry at roup 
had a 23-hour memory interval, whereas the a a 
that was hungry at learning and not a 
recall had a 25-hour memory interval. Ange ia 
difference of 2 hours might be expected to ah woul 
total recall, there was no reason to believe i tota 
influence selective recall, and, as it turned oul 
recall was unaffected. e 

Procedure. For the learning session, 
associates list containing food words and 
words was presented in four different as 
orders by a modification of a group metho tions of 
by Saltz and Myers (1955), Standard ier su jects 
learning paired associates were given, ane hing the 
were required to raise their hands after reac tire St 
criterion of one trial without error for the ma b an 
In order to reduce temptation to R A told 
appeal to honesty was made, and subjects ¥ sessi” 
they would have to remain for the aor well b 
no matter when they were finished. Morne ê, 
each trial was represented by a sen which 
cheating would have required turning pagen, po H 
could have been detected by the epei a rap" 
order to prevent overlearning for the ae a 
learners, subjects were required to wo ie Jear 
anagrams task following completion of ident ay 
ing task. From all observations it was eV!" fo 
the instructions were adhered to. On the ory spe 
lowing learning, three measures of ee all ©. 
obtained. First the subject wrote COs ats ae 
single words he recalled from the Ue eae e uy 
treating stimulus and response words indep™ jon ” 
Next, the subject was given a test of rec 
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EFFECTS OF HUNGER ON LEARNING 


Which correct 


$ awa § P 
Finally, = a incorrect words were included. 
t twi e of relearning was obtained. The 

was 


ound that Scores were discarded when it 
es were uniformly so high that there 

nt variance left to investigate. 
ates list. The words to be learned 
staha eat oe subdivided according 
(HA) ma associative strength. High 
pairs consisted of a stimulus 


aired wi 
. With the word most often given to it 
d 


2 paired associates 


st Írom a compa 
e el (LA) a 
a cited oe eee with a word v 
pa atesin wus response, There were four paired 
which both members were food words— 
CRACKER (HA), WAFFLE- 
oth memi {Įm (LA); four pairs in 
i ! ders were control words—CARPET- 
the Ndow homes (HA), ROOM-SOFA (LA), 
A embers ys di and four pairs in which one of 
Lay” Word, is re a word and the other 2 
1 STEW-CEI à ‘orden counterbalanced—EGG-STAIR 
telat, SCREEN- por. MING: (LAJ, HOUSE puTTER (LA), 
tor 4 to ere A (LA). The control words were 
The he uniform objects in order to partly control 
Cept, Pairs that concept formed by the food words. 
Ror 5 encefo: contained words from both con- 
tenn ere ee referred to as the “mixed cate- 
but in Ries of low associative strength, 
fi Wi n overall design that was not balanced, 
Which balanced designs could be extracted. 


cons of a 
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RESULTS 
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Scores consisted of 
al Tec successive correct 
ii : The data were first treated by an 
Sign of variance in a three-dimensiona 
"elevan of hunger at time of learning, food 
aeng hs of paired associates, and associative 
hy 0 of paired associates, each represente 
Yolving EVels. The four paired associates in- 
as i mixed concepts were not included in 
a hig alysis as they did not occur at the level 
“an pe ao srciative strength. In Table 1 it 
le iy that hunger is significant as & 
rane ect (.05 level). The hungry grouP 
trials gp Ords across classifications in fewer 
S no an the control group- However, there 
Pairg 6 Support for differential Jearning of 
Sa food words and pairs of control words 
we ede of hunger (see sources of vati- 
aur e: x H and A x F x H). The remaining 
videna of variance, which 
Ociątp,_ Dterest, show that pairs 
‘han Ve strength were Jearned more rap 
Pairs of low associative $ rength 


of high as- 
idly 
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TABLE 1 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF TRIALS TO CRITERION 
AS A FUNCTION OF HUNGER, ASSOCIATIVE 
STRENGTH, AND Foop RELEVANCE 


Source of variance a | Ms F 

Total between 59 
Hunger (H) 1| 36.85 4.50* 
Individual subjects (Ss) 58 8.198 
Total within 420 
Associative strength (A) 1 | 531.30 
AXH 1} 16.50 
AX Ss 58 4.55" 
Food relevance (F) 1 | 107.35 
FXH 1 61 = 
F X Ss 58| 2.58" 
AXE 1| 55.36 | 21.13** 
AXFXH 1 2.84 1.08 
\X EX Ss 58| 2.628 
Words within categories (W) 4| 23.14 8.67** 
WH 4 4.93 1.85 
Ww xX Ss 232 2.67" 

Total 479 

a Error term for the mean squares listed above it up to the 
next error term. 

at .05 level. 


+ Significant 
a Significant at .01 level. 
airs of food words were learned 


more rapidly than pairs of control words 
(.01 level). There are significant differences 
(.01 level) between individual words within 
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categories, and there is a significant inter- 
action (.01 level) between associative strength 
and food relevance, with a greater disparity 
between the learning of pairs of food and con- 
trol words of low associative strength than 
between the learning of food and control 
words of high associative strength. 

In a second analysis of the learning data, 
the mixed pairs, which had not been previ- 
ously included, were substituted for the pairs 
of high associative strength, thereby produc- 
ing an orthogonal arrangement according to 
whether a word was a stimulus member or 
a response member and a food word or a 
control word. Thus, the following combina- 
tions of words were represented in the paired 
associates: food-food, food-control, control- 
food, and control-control. The analysis of 
variance was identical to the preceding anal- 
ysis except that the classification by stimulus 
and response membership replaced the classi- 
fication by low and high associative strength. 
It was found that the hungry group learned 
paired associates relatively more rapidly than 
the control group when the stimulus member 
was a food word and less rapidly when the 
response member was a food word. This can 
be seen in Figure 1 where mean trials to 
criterion for control words minus food words 


TABLE 2 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF TRIALS TO CRITERION 
AS A FUNCTION OF HUNGER AND Foop 
RELEVANCE OF STIMULUS AND 
RESPONSE MEMBERS 


Source of variance df MS F 

Total between 59 
Hunger (H) 1| 76.40 2.56 
Individual subjects (Ss) 58 | 29.81 
Total within 420 
Stimulus relevance (S,) 1| 76.40 | 12.67** 
H X S, 1| 32.68 5.41* 
Ss X S, 58 6.03" | 1.29 
Response relevance (R,) 11| 57.86 | 14.57** 
HXR, 1| 18.48 4.65* 
Ss X R; 58 3.978 
S: X R 1 | 129.64 | 21.72** 
HX S XR, 1 1.40 = 
Ss X S; X Ry 58 5.972 | 1.28 
Individual words (W) 4| 39.41 | 33.83 
HXW 4| 23.73 5.09** 
Ss X W 232| 4.668 

Total 479 


a Error term for the mean squares listed i 
E e above it up to the 
* Significant at .05 level. 
** Significant at .01 level. 
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TABLE 3 
or Nesser oF WORDS 
ron oF Hv 


ANALYSIS OF VARIAN 
RECALLED AS A 
Tim P LE 

or RECALL, 

AND Foop RELEVANCE 


Source of variance af | MS | i 
Total between 55 > oz 
Hunger at learning (Hı) 1 76 = 
Hunger at recall (H,) 1 10 102 
Hı X H, 1| 145 Ve 
Individual subjects (Ss) 52 1.41" 

Total within 280 ne 12.50* 
Associative strength (A) 2| 16.75 2 
AX HM 2 08 5 
A XH, 2 2 A 
AX Hi XH; 2| 318 | 237 
AX Ss 104} 1.34 
Food relevance (F) 1 .29 = 
FX HM 1 30 2.67 
Fx H, i| 235 512" 
FX Hı X H, 1| 8.03 . 
F X Ss 52 88" 8.98"* 
AXF 2| 11.76 | 3478 
AXFXH 2| 415 1'80 
AXFXH, 2| 2.36 pii 
AXFXH XH, 2 95 
AXFX Ss 104 1.31" 

Total 335 


up to the 
F: re it 
s Error term for the mean squares listed above 
next error term, 
* Significant at .05 level. 
** Significant at .01 level. 
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is plotted as a function of tim 
(By subtracting food words 
words, rather than the other wa h sC 
values were kept positive, and @ hig ing of 
made to indicate relatively rapid lea". ype 
paired associates containing food words: trol 
mean differences for the hungry 40° 3y fof 
groups are, respectively, 0.29 aMC “5 an 
classification by stimulus word and i. ape 
0.31 for classification by response oe e ect’ 
analysis of variance indicates that both ie 2 
are significant at the .05 level (se Rr)’ 


h £ 
sources of variance H X Sy an z nee 
However the significant interaction gource r i 


and words within categories (see din’ 
variance H x W) indicates that the a 
may be a result of the particular Wii 
lected, and that verification with a 
set of paired associates is required. 
Recall. Recall was analyzed by punge" x 
of variance for the variables © jeva” 
learning, hunger at recall, food T° 
the word recalled, and associative i 
with the mixed category treated f ; 
ditional level of associative stre”& 
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We 
2 oe ape of words recalled within each 
levels of foo caro formed by the two 
of Tenseltten relevance and the three levels 
tather than i strength. There were 14 entries 
jects failed t pe each condition, as 2 sub- 
In Table s appear for the recall session. 
significant j it can be seen that there is a 
variables k (.01 level) for the 
recall ana hunger at learning, hunger at 
called, ie Bie relevance of the word re- 
reason for t} igure 2 it is apparent that the 
recall of f he interaction is that an increase in 
at recall ood. words as a function of hunger 
hungry ai eae only when the groups not 
Jects k Sopris are compared. If only sub- 
€ mean ungry at learning are considered; 
Words re number of food words minus control 
not hun called is — 1.79 for the condition of 
ion of A at recall, and 0.93 for the condi- 
the same ungry at recall. In contrast, when 
earned comparison is made for subjects who 
food w when hungry, the relative recall © 
unger ords varies little as @ functor of 
Tespecti at recall, with mean differences, 
Ungr ively, of 0.43 and — 0.29 for the not 
caren hungry conditions. It 1$ of in- 
recall g at neither hunger at learnins nor at 
he Pnoaches significance for total words 
contr Apparently, hunger decreases recall 
that it trol words to about the same extent 
increases recall of food words. 
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posses only the visual cues. On the present view, the 
hungry group might also be superior to the non- 
hungry group on nonfood pictures, though their 
superiority should be less than in the case of the 
food pictures. Facilitation of performance on non- 
food pictures would be attributed to the energizing 
effects of drive per se, not to the presence of hunger 
stimuli (p. 9). 


Assuming that the same principles apply to 
learning as to perception, the finding of a 
general facilitating effect of hunger upon 
learning supports the position illustrated by 
Brown on the significance of the activating 
role of drive. However, the results on selective 
learning and recall appear to be far more com- 
plex than would be the case if drive produced 
cues simply combined with stimulus produced 
cues to facilitate drive related responses. 
Several studies on the influence of hunger 
upon perception and imagination have sug- 
gested that associated with every drive state 
there is a drive oriented autistic process and 
a reality oriented inhibitory process (Epstein, 
1961; Epstein & Smith, 1956; Levine, Chein, 
& Murphy, 1942; McClelland & Atkinson, 
1948; Sanford, 1937; Wispé, 1954). It is pos- 
sible that the finding of facilitation in learning 
when the stimulus member is a food word 
was an example of the autistic process, and 
that the retardation in learning when the 
response member was a food word of the 
inhibitory process. If this is so, it would sug- 
gest that drives tend to induce sensitization 
in perception by inducing set effects or by 
some other means, and to induce defensive- 
ness in overt response, 

In regard to recall, it was found that the 
directive effect of hunger upon recall depended 
upon the hunger condition at learning. Only 
when learning took place in the nonhungry 
condition was selective recall as a function of 
hunger at recall demonstrated. This would 
suggest that drive produced cues can interfere 
with as well as facilitate recall of drive related 
material. 

The finding that hunger increased recall of 
food words without influencing total recall 
suggests that the directive effects of a drive 
may function as an attention or set producing 
phenomenon, i.e., by focusing attention in one 
direction, attention in other areas is dimin- 
ished. In this respect, drive produced set 
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effects differ from other set effects only to the 
extent that the cues are internal and there- 
fore less likely to be correctly labeled. , 
The effect of hunger on selective learning 
was more equivocal than its effect on selective 
recall, This is not surprising, as recall 1n- 
volves a greater separation from the stimulus 
than does learning. An increase in memory 
interval can be viewed in the same manner 
as an increase in ambiguity, i.e., both factors 
by reducing the degree to which the repa 
is determined by the stimulus, increase ai 
degree to which motivational and incidenta 


factors play a role. ‘ 
arning 


The finding that hunger during le fof 
resulted in an increase in selective reca 
but 4 


food words of high associative strength s> 
decrease in recall of food words of low i 
sociative strength can be understood by rds 
sidering the particular combinations of wo = 
investigated. High associative strength we 
consisted of combinations, such as ae 
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together during reduction of hunger, ae 
the same does not apply to the low ass at 
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STEAK. It is likely that a drive arouses 
those associations that have previously her 
associated with it or with its reduction, "4 he 
than all stimuli related to the drive 1 
individual’s cognitive framework. 

An obvious limitation in the prese? ? ted. 
is the very mild state of drive investi? the 
Coupled with the empirical nature a pe 
study and the unanticipated finding wet 
need for verifications is apparent. * as oP 
it would seem that the “new look” 2 ep jon 
propriate for learning as it is for aes the 
Apart from theoretical consideration”. of 
directive influence of drives on learni”e, ` ge- 


t study 


4 k Hane an ‘ 
considerable practical significance “inan it 
. a 
serves more experimental attentio! 
has received. 
SUMMARY te 
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VALUES EXPRESSED IN AMERICAN CHILDREN’S READERS: 
1800-1950? 


RICHARD peECHARMS asb GERALD H. MOELLER 


Washington University 


Students of cultural change within the 
United States seem to have reached some 
agreement as to a trend observable within the 
last century. This trend, which deals with 
some of the basic values of our culture, may 
be seen as a change from what Weber (1930) 
called “the Protestant ethic” to what has been 
called the “social ethic’ (Whyte, 1956). 
Specifically, the dominant value of individual 
salvation through hard work, thrift, and com- 
petition is seen as being replaced by “a belief 
in the group as the source of creativity; a 
belief in ‘belongingness’ as the ultimate need 
of the individual; and a belief in the applica- 
tion of science to achieve the belongingness” 
(Whyte, 1956, p. 7). In Riesman’s (Ries- 
man, Glazer, & Denney, 1950) terminology 
the basic trend is from inner-direction to 
other-direction. 

Actually this process is circular in the sense 
that the cultural change is probably accom- 
panied by a change in values which starts 
a new cycle. The psychologist likes to con- 
ceive of the basic variables in human behavior 
as being internally determined and thus 
breaks this circle and concentrates on motives 
as basic. 

The aim of the present paper is to investi- 
gate psychological variables which it seems 
logical to predict will be associated with the 
cultural changes observed in the United States 
over the last century and a half. 

McClelland (1955) has noted striking simi- 
larity between his concept of the person with 
high achievement mctivation and Riesman’s 
inner-directed character type. McClelland de- 
fines achievement motivation as “success in 
competition with a standard of excellence” 


1 This study was carried out under Contract Nonr- 
816 (11) between the Office of Naval Research and 
the Small Groups Laboratory, Social Science In- 
stitute at Washington University. 

We wish to thank David C. McClelland and 
Raymond E. Callahan for critical comments on an 
earlier version of the paper. : 


(p. 43). According to Riesman et al. (1950) 
“the drive instilled in the child is to live Hf 
to ideals and to test his ability to be on a 
own by continuous experiments in sirmi 
tery” (p. 59). For the other-directed a fe 
“making good becomes almost equivalen 


making friends” (Riesman et al., 1930, E 
66). This sounds very much like the Pinson 
with high affiliation motivation. Atki 


“con 


(1958) defines affiliation motivation te ‘ 
My 


over establishing, maintain! 


CAM. ss p pata with 
restoring a positive affective relations Fe ade 
another person. This relationship is MOS’, » 


quately described by the word friends! 
(p. 206). cutter aS 
Assuming that achievement motivatii ar- 
a basic component of the inner-directe tion $ 
acter type, and that affiliation motiva chat 
a basic component of the other-directe i dl 
acter type, in the context of Riesman Set a 
tural change thesis, one would pre’ ation 
decline in over-all achievement mori jn 
and an increase in affiliation motivati 
the last century of United States 


Strauss and Houghton (1960) ese hypoth 


club journals. A meaningful 
should also be found between aC jogi 
orientation and economic and 055) 
change according to McClelland (1 vs i8 that 
A further aspect of Riesman’s poo 2 
the stage of inner-direction is prece stag? 
stage of tradition-direction. During , 
strict moral codes demand bebav s J 
formity of the individual. The chang? rect? 
tradition-directed society to an inner 
society involves a secularization 1” ip wore 
that the individual must prove ae rath a 
as in Weber’s (1930) Protestant et E jp 
than be told what to do by rt 4 
peratives. One might thus predict ne pist 
ance on moral teaching early 1" 
of the United States. 


hieve™ 
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CONTENT ANALY: 


The objecti 
„alons or pa eee of cultural ori- 
attempt is always difficult, espe- 
ie. past A to be made to tap the 
e motives n intriguing attempt to 
een reported = of an ancient culture 
nent elope da oy McClelland (1958). He 
ysis motivation method of assessing achieve- 
this 4 iterary a culture by content anal- 
k oe he Bib ers of the culture. Using 
Drege POthesis E striking confirmation for 
velop d the ecor at achievement motivation 
Gre Ment of Wie and technological de- 
Mec a a a. civilization in classical 
devel lelland’s s ako discussed by Riesman. 
Mdividy originally to # of motivation was 
Lowel] als Melas assess the motives 0 
Dt 1953), mh land, Atkinson, Clark, & 
being tures raise e extension of it to apply 
Steg Measured s questions as to what is 
t red. McClelland (1958) has a 
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tained by careful sam] lin: ies wri 

for children’s readers. Tn Cada EF pent S 
are actually written to be used in See | 
cultural values, and information on i a 
widely they have been used gives at ped 
some indication of cultural acceptance of i 
values contained in the book and of the ex- 
tent of its influence. An example of the rise 
of children’s readers to assess values in man 

cultures has been presented by Maclean 


(1961). 
The schema presented above predicts a 
relationship between cultural achievement 


d behavior of the members of 
the culture which would lead to technological 
advance. Just as one might predict that an 
individual with high achievement motivation 
might strive for some unique accomplishment 
one might also predict that a culture with 
strong ‘achievement orientation would pro- 
duce many inventions. A measure of the in- 
yentiveness of the culture at various periods 
ight be obtained from the number 
of patents is population, and one 

ict a relationship between this and 


orientation an 


Hypotheses 


The present 
incidence ° a 


study is an attempt to plot the 
chievement and affiliation im- 
eaching in a sample of chil- 
1800 to the present. In 
t imagery is to be related 


hievemen 
f patents issued per 


the number 0 


incidence of achieve- 
ple of children’s read- 


imagery 
ed over the period 1800-1950 will 


r the time period. 
e incidence of affiliation 


Hypothesis MT 

imagery in the same sample of readers will 
ver the time period. 

< JII. The incidence of matal 

e sample will decrease over the 


" The incidence of achieve- 
el will be positively related to 
of patents issued, corrected for 


the num zi 
+, population. 
with Riesman, that 


hanges } 

The hy! otheses assume, 
the ninete h century 19 the United States 
was dominated py the inner-directed charac- 
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ter type. Riesman is not specific as to dates, 
but it would appear that the early period of 
the century witnessed the transition from 
the tradition-directed character type and that 
the United States has recently been in transi- 
tion from an inner-directed phase to an other- 
directed phase. 


METHOD 


A bibliography of reading textbooks with copyright 
dates ranging from 1800 to 1952 was compiled. An 
attempt was made to procure at least four books 
from each 20-year period beginning in 1800. Readers 
were excluded which were not in wide use * during 
the period or which were used by religious affiliated 
schools. In the more recent periods from which more 
than four books were available, the choice of books 
was made randomly. In the periods in which fewer 
than four books were available the sample from 
each book was enlarged in so far as possible. 
Generally, the sample from each book was obtained 
by scoring every third page. 

It was found that the number of words per page 
was sufficiently similar throughout the total sample 
to allow use of the page itself as the scoring unit. In 
order to equate for number of pages available the 
score was the number of pages containing imagery 
per 75 pages sampled. A raw score was thus com- 
puted for every 75 pages sampled (i.e, 25 pages 
scored). 

The readers chosen for the study were, generally 
speaking, at a fourth grade level. During the nine- 
teenth century many readers were designated in ways 
which had no relevance to grade level or, as in 
some cases, grade level was quite different from that 
of contemporary American readers in which the 
vocabulary is based on standard word lists. In some 
instances it was necessary to use the Dale and 
Chall (1948) formula?” for predicting readability 
to determine whether the readers might be allowed 
in the study. 

The pages selected from each book were scored 


? Evidence of “wide use” was fairly easy to 
establish in readers published after 1850 since the 
McGuffey readers and the readers of the major book 
companies enjoyed national popularity as official 
texts of large school systems. Prior to 1850 Johnson 
(1904) and Nietz (1961) provided lists of historical 
texts from which to chovse. In the first two decades 
of the sample the only secular texts available were 
used. 

The following criteria were used in this order to 
establish “wide use”: Evidence (often cited in later 
editions) of number of copies sold; several editions 
of the same book; and knowledge of use by large 
school systems. i 

3 This readability formula which utilizes a word 
list and sentence length for determining grade level of 
reading materials was used hecause of evidence of its 
applicability to middle grade reading matter and high 
correlations with other formulae and criteria of read- 
ability (Chall, 1958). 
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independently by two scorers as to whether the pase 
contained (a) achievement imagery, (b) affiliation 
imagery, or (c) a category called moral teachi 
Achievement and affiliation imagery were Score 
according to the procedure outlined in Atkinson 
(1958). The subcategories usually scored in ir 
procedure were not scored. The category yor 
Teaching was developed and defined as explicit : 
implicit statements of judgment between right ms 
wrong from the point of view of the author. iy 
following (McGuffey, 1857) are examples of ite 
which were scored for moral teaching: 5 
The little boy took care of his faithful gop 
long as he lived and never forgot that we en 
do good to others, if we wish them to do the $a! 
to us (p. 42). t- 
Nait is the way with a great many woten 
less, quick tempered people. They try to fin into 2 
with somebody or something else, and get d they 
passion, and perhaps do mischief, when, A dear 
would but reflect a little, it is their ow? 
selves who ought to bear the blame (P- ao ay 
Scorer reliabilities, based on presence ol image’! 
only, were consistently high (Achievement Teach- 
=94%, Affiliation Imagery = 96%, Moral 
ing = 97%). 
The number of patents issued by th 


e United san 
Patent Office and the United States Census ited 


fig 

(U 
were taken from governmental document s patent 
States Department of Commerce, 1960) an ambet of 
index was computed by dividing the he poP Fe 
patents granted in a 20-year period by rariod an 
tion reported in the midyear of that a on inde? 
multiplying by one million. This results in qurit” 
of patents issued per one million popula g 
the period. pre 
r vg in the t 
There are two methodological flaws in fiet 


cedure which it was felt might have had Sia i 
on the results. In the first place, the tec wi 
blind scoring was not employed. T 
done directly from the book and it W 
probable that the scorer knew the date ° ses 
The effect of this knowledge cannot be @ 
second methodological flaw lies in the sal 
cedure. Systematic samples were taken resent 
book and the books were chosen as rep was ha 
and in wide use. However, since each ene he 
on 75 pages of text, some books were n yall he 
weighted than others and the individu nce 
their authors might have unduly 1° Pi 
results. ny fa’ 
In order to correct these methodoloier stic 
was decided to repeat the study with E pose 
smaller sample. A sample of 6 pages we 
random from each book. The sampling oe 
lowed the same criteria as those use 
sample. Four books were selected ase gi 
except the periods 1800-1819 and 182 
only two were available. The books ! 
periods were double sampled. Scores 07 
able were assigned to each book ae 
for each of the eight periods thus ae ye 
biguities of sampling in the first StU nat 
The sample had to be drastically 


as 
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Pages wi 5 
total ree ped and coded for blind scoring. (A 
tive amn k e were scored independently by 
Were scored in S whereas 2,375 pages 
typed lines wi p ants study.) The same number of 
iiad boen dr ere taken starting with each page which 
Whesevs awi randomly. 
for the A available different books were selected 
this ae À nd sample: It was anticipated that since 
results SR smaller sample than the first the 
was felt that not be as statistically significant. It 
Would valid general trends in the same direction 
of the first ae the statistically significant findings 
he two te Actually, plots of the results of 
Significance te are almost identical and statistical 
second cea reached in most instances in the 
ity levels es although, as anticipated, the probabil- 
Parison rig not as great as in the first. This com- 
fidence in TA two replications gives greater con- 
Tesented tee results of the first study. The data 
ere come from the first study. Statistical 


ana] 
alyses wi 
will be 
l be presented for both studies. 


RESULTS 

ry scores 
ach- 
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T i presentations of these data. 
se in achi i predicted a consistent, de- 
1 and e ament imagery. The data (see 
890, b igure 1) show a sharp decline 
eak be sh steady increase from 1800 
‘icons sage 1890. The second sample 
a increas an identical curve with con 
show? declin up to about 13890 and then 
Sa asi ne. The data of both samples 
ou ane relationship between 
ble 09 a pe and date (First sample, 
ae =? = 7/87, p < .0005; Second sam- 
62, df= 7/24, p< 05) 
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Fic. 1. Mean number of pages (out 
achievement imagery and the 
thesis II predicted a consistent in- 
affiliation imagery from 1800 to the 
The data in Table 1 and Figure y 
onsistent increase but do show a 
d with an unexpected drop in 
1890 level. Analysis of variance 
i t relationship (F = 241, 


Hypo 
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present. 
show no € 


shows 4 significan 

df=7 87, P< 05) but the variance was 

heterogeneous The Kruskal-Wallis (see Sie- 

gal, 1956) analysis of variance of ranks also 

shows 4 significant relationship (p< .01). 
a rank correlation (Kendall's 


imagery and date 


+61 (P< 03). 
second sample show 


equals 

The data from the se! 
the same general trend with greater variabil- 
ity. Th correlation drops below significance 
and analysis of variance does not reach sig- 
nihoa ihesi III predicts & decrease in moral 


st from 1800 to the present. The data 
ation (First sample, 


y str 
show 5 © 3787, p < -0005; heterogene- 
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and the index of 
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(tau) here is + .79 (p < .003). The correla- 
tion in the second sample is + .68 (p < .02). 


Discussion 


Achievement imagery and patent index. 
The data on achievement imagery do not con- 
firm the original hypothesis which was ob- 
viously too simple. There are clear indications 
in both samples that achievement imagery in- 
creases to a peak around the turn of the 
present century and has steadily declined 
since then. This relationship is supported by 
the strikingly similar data from the patent 
index. The number of patents granted was 
used in preference to the number of applica- 
tions for patents for two reasons: no record 
was kept of patents applied for until 1840 
(this would have cut 39 years from the 
patent/population measure) and the very 
fact that a patent is issued is indicative of 
the “uniqueness” of the patent. Unique ac- 
complishment is one of the criteria for scor- 
ing achievement imagery (Atkinson, 1958). 

Affiliation imagery. The data from both 
samples tend to confirm the hypothesis of 
increasing affiliation imagery, although the 
results were not statistically significant in 
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the second sample. Certain aspects of the 
difference in type of affiliation imagery 
through time are noteworthy. Much of the 
early and middle nineteenth century readers 
affiliation imagery, though widely scattered, 
was quite unsophisticated as shown by the 
following (Parker & Watson, 1857) example: 


I love my dear little brother and I am pleased 
when I see him happy. I did not intend to disobey 
you, dear father, and I hope you will not be d 
pleased with me for what I have done (p. 75). 


others 


is- 


The discussion of the joys of giving to 
continued unabated for the next page and k 
half. In contrast, affiliation imagery 1 
period from 1920 was considerably mot 
subtle. M 
It was more difficult to score affiliation 
imagery in the earliest books in the study ae 


it was in this period that interrater reliably 


culturally sanctioned form of address- 
“dear son,” “dear father,’ and “my eet 
were not scored unless affect was also ie 
strated since this was often mere convent! 
ally approved formalism. ; iffcultY 
It is possible that this scoring GPC" i 
could account for the results found. Th 
combination with the fact that the TeS 
were not significant in the second 
suggests caution in interpretation © 
results. + jus” 
Moral imagery. The decline in the relig een 
moral emphasis in textbooks has long 933): 
noted by various researchers. Hart \ of 
in analyzing selected popular magaz! nce 
the period from 1900 to 1930, found ev! igi” 
of a general decline in the status of Tare 
and religious sanctions. These findin the 
in general accord with the results 0. ead 
present study. In the case of the sehon i 
ers it may be argued that the diminish} f the 
quency of moral references is 4 aoe e nine 
secularization of the schools during t? a 
teenth century. ols 3 
It should be noted that the first w ’ $ 
the colonies were church-sponsore™ ` putt, 
many instances, the minister of ae p” 
also served as teacher to the chile atio" 
primary purpose was not genera’ sa 
but simply to teach the pupils t° ' 
Bible. The shift from church-sponso!® 


nes 
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Gp spins and supported schools began 
and co; le time of the American Revolution 
eg ne through most of the nineteenth 
Present. However, since all the books in the 
Schoo] study were prepared for public 
agery S, the decrease in moral teaching im- 
eat the cultural trend toward sec- 
> a ion which affected the management of 
Written fe Is and was reflected in the books 
Ecom or the schools even after they had 
e nominally secular. 
ites antecedent conditions of changes in 
comple such as demonstrated here are very 
iesm, x. As noted earlier theorists such as 
an et al. (1950) stress the importance 
Whigh ye ological factors (character type) 
Practi ead to the examination of child rearing 
ices. Economic historians stress political 
fog me factors (Rostow, 1960). The 
Sha) ae evidence is probably easier to mar- 
support the economic interpretation. 
Well ° findings of the present study fit very 
(1960 he conceptual paradigm of Rostow 
d who stresses the economic factors. He 
ao clope a general model of the stages 
Doone growth which distinguishes (a) 
(c) gation for take-off, (0), the take-off, 
of ps 2° drive to maturity, and (d) the age 
th Mass consumption. 
hat g e United States, Rostow (1960) found 
lasteg © traditional or agricultural society 
fron, Uatil about 1840. The take-off occurred 
tap 1843 to 1860. This appears to be the 
also yt Period for achievement orientation 
ftom See Figure 1). During the next period 
dri, 1860 to 1900, called by Rostow the 
to Maturity, “some ten to twenty per 
Veg © the national income was steadily in- 
to outs Permitting industrial output regularly 
The Strip the increase in population” (P. 9). 
nited States, according tO Rostow’s 
turi and reasoning, reached technological ma- 
Close. pĉ"2Und 1900. This date is extremely 
gery O the high points of achievement im 
Stoner ent measures. elt 
arg, W's (1960) preconditions for take 
se the Nological developments which might 
fact ig Stage for increased social mobility, 
iy aff Mentioned by Riesman et al. (1 
€cting child rearing practices. Rostow 
; ae idea that 
Song nt during this period the idea t 
for Si 'C progress is possible and necessary 
ch ends as national dignity becom! 
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prevalent in the culture and men come for- 
ward who are willing to mobilize savings, 
take risks, and engage in entrepreneurial ac- 
tivity. 

The latter aspects have a distinctly psycho- 
logical flavor. Men who take risks and engage 
in entrepreneurial activity are those who 
have high achievement motivation (McClel- 
land, 1958). Recently economists have noted 
the importance of motivation and personality 
structure in economic growth. Thus Hagen 
(1958) discusses the role of the need for 
achievement, for autonomy, for aggression, 
for dominance, for affiliation, and for de- 
pendence in the beginning of economic 
growth. These motivational variables inter- 
act with economic and political variables to 
produce cultural changes. 

As noted in the introduction, evidence for 
of psychological factors such 
as motives and values in cultural change and 
economic growth has been presented by Mc- 
Clelland (1955, 1958, 1961). There are, more- 
over, studies which have made a start in 
uncovering the relationship between child 
rearing practices and achievement and affilia- 
tion motivation. Briefly, achievement motiva- 
tion appears to be associated with early 
parental stress on independence training and 
mastery, coupled with a warm acceptance of 
the child (Winterbottom, 1958). Affiliation 
motivation is related to maternal acceptance 
and to parental stress on interpersonal in- 
volvement of the child (Gall, 1960). 

These findings appear to be in accord with 
Riesman’s analysis of the child rearing prac- 
tices which lead to the inner- and other-di- 
rected character types: The parent rearing a 
child in the period of transition to inner- 
direction must equip him with a “gyroscope” 

to remain on course in a 


ich will fit him 
sore impossible to foretell, due 


society where it is ib 
to T RIE social mobility, what role he 
will be called upon to play. He must be 


equipped to be self-reliant and independent. 
These are the aspects which Riesman sees in 
nineteenth century child rearing. The ante- 
cedents of achievement motivation seem clear. 

On the other hand, with increasing urban- 
ization and population density which result 
from technological advance, the child is no 
longer pushed to be independent, but Jearns 
the importance of other individuals in the 


the importance 
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environment. He must be taught to win ap- 
proval. Although Riesman’s argument is more 
complicated than this, the child rearing prac- 
tices which he sees in contemporary United 
States culture seem to be ones which might 
lead to affiliation motivation. 

In summary we propose that motivation, 
or cultural orientation, be conceived of as an 
intervening variable standing between ante- 
cedent environmental factors associated with 
economic and political changes and conse- 
quent behavior resulting in cultural changes 
such as technological growth. Such an anal- 
ysis should give increased explanatory power, 
since it is probable that motivation is a func- 
tion of factors other than economic changes. 
For instance, cultural values affect child 
rearing practices and hence motives (McClel- 
land, Rindlisbacher, & deCharms, 1955). 
Thus two cultures undergoing similar eco- 
nomic or political change may react quite 
differently due to the intervening variables of 
values, child rearing practices, and motives. 


SUMMARY 


Content analysis of children’s readers from 
schools in the United States demonstrated a 
rise in achievement imagery from 1800 to 
about 1900 and then a steady decline. The 
achievement imagery curve was related to an 
index of the number of patents issued. A 
steady decline over the period 1800-1950 
was found in the amount of moral teaching in 
readers. There was tentative indication of an 
increase in affiliation imagery. 

The over-all picture presented by the data 
correspond very well with certain cultural 
trends pointed out by students of cultural 
change. The data illustrate an interesting 
technique for obtaining objective data to 
investigate cultural historical hypotheses. 
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ane piper on the role of motivational 
Reed for n perception has emphasized the 
Operating a closer analysis of „the factors 
ment, The. G perceptual recognition experi- 
erences jn traditional assumption that dif- 
Classes of perceptual accuracy for different 
a el iP apie RUE a or pictures reflect 
Stem ha abe contribution of the perceptual 
Lumber = been seriously questioned by a 
lamong ene (Eriksen, 1958; Gol- 
Nee of 38; Goldstein, 1962). The pres- 
dicator prone biases in articulating the in- 
ent of of perception, which exist independ- 
ulus, e€ presence of a discriminative stim- 
: Pune that the experimental arrange- 
e date Studying perception provide for 
these Stical or experimental isolation of 
Under ooo biases from behavior truly 
. Bs control of a perceptual stimulus. 
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'S the ab than the concept of response bias. 
“Copniti Sence of feedback in the perceptual 
Cach ti on situation, In most experiments, 
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perceptual feedback. Once again we might 
misinterpret changes in perceptual accuracy 
over trials as being due to changes in dis- 
criminative ability rather than as systematic 
changes in response bias due to failure to 
receive feedback. 

Interest in the present problem grew out 
of an earlier study (Goldstein, 1962) in which 
provisions were made to observe the percep- 
tual defense effect over trials. Two things 
were noted in this study: the absolute mag- 
nitude of the perceptual defense effect in- 
creased over trials and the probability of 
using anxiety words as recognition guesses, 
which was lower initially than the probability 
of using neutral words as guesses, decreased 
over trials. The present report is concerned 
with exploring the degree to which these sys- 
tematic changes in accuracy and response bias 
are a result of the lack of feedback from the 
experimenter during the process of measur- 
ing the subject’s perceptions. 

Specifically, it was predicted that the 
introduction of knowledge of results early 
in the series of perceptual responses would 
lead to: (a) a gradual equalization of the 
pability of using anxiety words and neutral 
ognition guesses and (b) that 
these changes in response bias will be par- 
alleled by a similar equalization over trials 
of perceptual accuracy scores for anxiety 


words and neutral words. 
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students in 
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typically used in psychological research, the ma- 
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Fic. 1. Mean number of anxiety words used as 
recognition guesses broken down by information 
group and block of guessing trials. 


Selection of anxiety arousing and neutral words. 
The method of selecting four anxiety words and 
four neutral words for each subject is identical to 
that reported in an earlier experiment (Goldstein, 
1962). Following the selection session, the subject 
was scheduled to return within 48 hours. 

Perceptual session. On the second experimental 
day, two things were done. First, a measure of the 
subject’s visual sensitivity was obtained to deter- 
mine an exposure time at which the subjects would 
be approximately 25% correct in his recognition 
guesses. Second the actual perceptual defense task 
was run. The method for determining visual 
sensitivity is also described elsewhere (Goldstein, 
1962). 

Perceptual defense measurement. Following the 
determination of visual sensitivity, the subject was 
told that the stimuli to be flashed in the Gerbrands 
tachistoscope were to be drawn from a set of eight 
words. The subject was shown the list of eight 
words, drawn from his word association test, and 
was given one minute to familiarize himself with 
them. Following this the subject was instructed: 


This is a study dealing with perception. Here 
is a list of eight words which will be presented 
one at a time, in a random order, in this machine. 
You are to look into the eyepiece and judge 
which of the eight stimuli is present on each trial 
by referring to your list. The words will be pre- 
sented fairly rapidly so that at times it will be 
fairly difficult for you to see the words and you 
will frequently have the feeling that you are 


guessing. Don’t be disturbed by this, just guess on 
every trial. 


Following this, the subject was shown the fixation 
point in the tachistoscope and was instructed to 
expect the stimuli about this point. After the com- 
pletion of the instructions, stimulus words, typed 
on 3 X 5 cards, were exposed one at a time in the 
tachistoscope according to a prearranged random 
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order for 128 exposures. The only restriction on m 
random order that cach of the cight WE 
had to appear equally often in each block T 
trials, a provision which permitted a later mi oe 
of the data over blocks of 32 exposures. < which 
exposure trials were run at the same setting, s; 
was determined in the manner described above. m 
Introduction of the knowledge of results eet 
Prior to the perceptual part of the experiment | ar 
jects were randomly divided into two proun bi 
information group and a no information & an 
For the first 32 stimulus exposures in the aa 
defense situation neither group of subjects ee eir 
any information concerning the topponi (rials, 
responses, Following the first block of i eRight” 
subjects in the Information group were tol ansition 
every time they guessed correctly. No tA peri- 
to the information stage was made by the tion 
menter who merely started providing Uo 
on the thirty-third trial with no A E 
the subject, The No Information subjects 
no feedback throughout the experiment. 
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ich te vs. No Information) be 
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TABLE 1 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF LINEAR SLOPE FOR 
INFORMATION AND No INFORMATION 


Groups 
Source | SS | af | F 
Between groups: 909.50 20 
Mean 24.02 1 = 
Information vs. No 65.02 1 = 
Information 
Error 820.46 18 
Within groups: 1034.48 20 
Type of word 308.02 1 8.101* 
Word X Treatment 42.02 1 g 
Error 684.44 18 
*p <.05. 


alysis of variance of linear 


trend was also performed on the accuracy 
data and the results of the analysis are pre- 
sented in Table 1. The only significant sources 
of variance in Table 1 is the type of word 
(anxiety word vs. neutral word), which means 
that the slopes of the curves for the neutral 
words differ significantly from the slopes of the 
curves for the anxiety words. A further look 
at Figure 2 reveals that it is the curves for 
the neutral n both treatment groups 
a sharp inflection upward, while 

the anxiety word curves show only a slight 
downward trend. These data taken in con- 
junction with the previously reported response 
he increase in ac- 


pias data suggest that th 
cy for neutral words is accomplished by 


pone increasing the rate at which these 

recognition guesses, a situa- 
o have little effect upon 
r anxiety words. 


very similar. Anan 


words i 


tion whi 
the accuracy 
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s of the present study 
is clearly not supported; knowledge of re- 
Its does not modify accuracy or response 
S i perceptual defense experiment. 
still exists from the progressive 
accuracy and response bias for a 
rocess which modifies ac- 
pability of response, but the 
e reinforcement is not clear. It is 
ta simple case of the subject 
veridical criterion against 
are his recognition guesses. 
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lationship between the changes in accuracy 
and the changes in response bias noted over 
trials. Two possibilities exist: The accuracy 
changes are primary and the changes in the 
response bias are secondary effects of the 
accuracy changes. The changes in response 
bias are primary and the changes in ac- 
curacy are an artifact of the changes in 
probability of usage of the two classes of 
words as recognition guesses. Evidence from 
an earlier study (Goldstein, Himmelfarb, & 
Feder, 1962) tend to support the second 
hypothesis. In this study, the perceptual 
recognition experiment was changed so that 
the subject indicated his perception by locat- 
ing the stimulus in space, rather than by 
articulating the stimulus word, as was the 
case in the present study. The use of the 
spatial forced-choice indicator prevents re- 
sponse bias from affecting perceptual recogni- 
tion scores. In the forced-choice study, no 
changes in accuracy over trials were noted 
for either class of stimulus word. This finding 
suggests that the changes in accuracy noted 
in the present study are an artifact of sys- 
tematic shifts in response bias. The subject 
is restricting his recognition guesses progres- 
sively to that subset of responses termed 
neutral words, and is, in this fashion, in- 
creasing the probability of a chance con- 
gruence in accuracy for the neutral words. 
If the hypothesis that it is response bias 
and not accuracy which shifts over trials, 
should be supported by other research, then 
how can we account for this type of shift? 
Two hypotheses are tenable, one which em- 
phasizes the presence of a perceptual stim- 
ulus and a second which emphasizes response 
variables exclusively. The first hypothesis 
centers about the type of implicit verbal re- 
inforcement which the subject is believed to 
administer after using each class of words 
as recognition guesses. It has been shown 
(Goldstein, 1962), that anxiety words have 
a lower probability of evocation than neu- 
tral words, when a blank stimulus is flashed 
in a tachistoscope. It is conceivable that 
the subject feels less subjective confidence 
after using a low probability word as a re- 
sponse than when he uses a high probabil- 
ity word. These differences in subjective con- 
fidence could affect the rate at which the 
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subject uses these two classes of words as 
responses over a series of trials. The second 
possibility is that this behavior is not under 
control of the stimulus at all. Let us forget 
for a moment that a real perceptual stimulus 
was presented to the subject and assume that 
the task assigned to him is to label on 
objects. He is given two classes of labels an 
told that he is to use them to label different 
objects. One class of labels has been associ- 
ated with anxiety in the past while the other 
has not. What we then have is a cane 
avoidance learning paradigm. The subjee 
has the choice of emitting an anxiety linke 
word or a neutral word on each trial. 
anxiety linked word is painful for him 
emit, so therefore he emits the neutral a 
whenever possible. Each time he uses a oe 
tral word as a response, he is avoiding er 
an anxiety word, a situation closely Pia 
alleling many avoidance learning experime? d 
If we assume that not using an anxiety © 
word is reinforcing of his already h 
avoidance tendencies for that word, ig js 
time the subject uses a neutral word, A 
increasing the likelihood of using that ai 7 
again because it is an anxiety reducing = ase 
ance response. Thus, the progressive pa j 
in the use of neutral words and declit yon 
the use of anxiety words is explainable oes 
an avoidance conditioning paradigm ant isul 
not even require the presence of 4 way! 
stimulus. Experiments, currently Y : 
using blank stimulus groups are one the eS: 
choosing between these two hype anges 
Should the same sort of progressive G 
in response bias show up with no 
criminative stimulus present, then yE jnt 


s 3 5 o á 
2, which emphasizes reinforcement wel 


verbal habits, would be reasona 
supported. x, su 
Regardless of which hypotheses sen” 
ported, it should be apparent from ti er 
research that the perceptual TEOR a le aa 
periment does not merely revea rayne 
action tendencies, but is itself & “og at 
situation in which sequences of ae) jes- 
modifying pre-existing reaction ten 
SUMMARY de 
> d 
The present paper reported a ste on! 


signed to observe the perceptua 
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ee of knowledge of results 
abilit a in an equalization of the prob- 
and 7 n using anxiety words as responses 
words e accuracy for neutral and anxiety 
oth hypotheses failed to be confirmed. 
Ca ity of using anxiety words as 
. ion guesses decreased over trials and 
Sead curves diverged over trials. 
fen edion centers about specifying the 
obse esponsible for the systematic changes 
tved over trials. 
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CRITIQUE AND NOTES 


SEATING ARRANGEMENT AND LEADERSHIP EMERGENCE 


LLOYD T. HOWELLS anno SELWYN W. BECKER 


Graduate School of Business, University of Chicago 


In task oriented discussion groups a leader 
will tend to emerge as a result of interaction 
among the group members. Bavelas (1950) and 
Goldberg (1955) have concluded that the size of 
the group and the type of communication pat- 
tern used are determiners of leadership emer- 
gence. Heise and Miller (1951) presented evi- 
dence to support the hypothesis that the most 
centrally located member of a group is likely 
to emerge as leader. Bales (1953) also found 
after analyzing communication patterns and 
leadership that “the communication pattern tends 
to ‘centralize’. . . around a leader through whom 
most of the communication flows.” Excluding 
Bales’ analysis the experimental conditions in 
these studies were characterized by controlled 
communication patterns where the number of 
channels and the direction of communication 
were fixed. 

With free communication possible, i.e., where 
all channels are available to all members of the 
group, Festinger, Schacter, and Back (1950) 
found that communication among_ individuals 
tends to be maximized between individuals posi- 
tioned opposite to one another and conversely, 
that there is less communication between people 
placed side by side. A similar conclusion was 
drawn by Steinzor (1950) who stated that “the 
greater . . . the expressive stimulus value a mem- 
ber of a group has for others the more nearly 
opposite he sits from one in a circle” (p. 554). 
Because his subjects were seated in a circle, it 
was also possible for Steinzor to conclude that 
a participant who had a greater mean seating 
distance from all the other participants would 
be likely to attain higher leadership status. 

Bass and Klubeck (1952) partially tested 
Steinzor’s (1950) conclusions by arranging sub- 
jects on each side of a V shaped arrangement. 
With this arrangement the mean seating dis- 
tances varied and following Steinzor it was ex- 
pected that the subjects on the open end of the 
V would more frequently emerge as leaders, The 
data did not conform to this expectation and 
Bass concluded that the “particular seat a person 
occupied was of negligible importance in deter- 
mining a participant’s tendencies to attain leader- 
ship status . . .” (p: 727). 


From the Festinger et al. (1955) and ane 
(1950) results one could deduce that the cO 
munications of a small group sitting at nd” 
will tend to flow “across” rather than poga 
the table. Further, from the Bevelas’ (1950) ‘the 
Bales’ (1953) results it can be stated tbe 
individual who controls communication, 5 ness 
individual who sends and receives more 


ages, will emerge as leader. ct them 


ect, 


seating arrangements can affect comm 
flow which, in turn, will influence ness si 
emergence. Accordingly, the general hyp 
to be tested in the present study is tha” fue 
position, by influencing the flow of stilt 
tion, is a determiner of leadership emerg 


METHOD ` 
te men k 
Subjects. One hundred undergradua 


order to earn $1.00 as experimental subject selection 
groups of five were constituted by random rict? 
from the pool of 100 subjects with the 2 cog nit 
that all members of a group be unable Res 
the names of the remaining group mem S grout 
For purposes of identification 45 a e LA 
member appeared for his evening ae ai Grey 
given a colored wrist band (Blue, a randone 
White, or Yellow) to which he had a w th se 


assigned and instructed to sit in the 


chairs jot 
matching color. The colors on the co 


i ea yn" 
rotated so that over the 20 sessions equal mao 
was assigned to each chair position 4 K that ges 


ber of times. The chairs were arranged long 7 of 
were evenly spaced along one of the d 

of a 6’ X 3’ table and three were eve 
the opposite, long side of the table. 
were informed that the purpose of 
was to investigate the effects of yana 
tion patterns on creativity after whi í ype 
tions pertinent to the task were given- ation °° 4b? 

The instructions included an agen 

task, anagrams, and the rules for vere 
group’s production. The subjects Sol 
each word was worth a number 0 r o wore 
some words were worth more tha ords it o 
furthermore that as they generated T b 
be possible to establish a hypothe, 
kinds of words which have greater V3 
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ee A Ġa 
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also told that a clock was set at random so that 
the alarm signaling the end of the session would 
ring sometime between 15 and 45 minutes after 
they started working. In reality all groups worked 
for 25 minutes. At the alarm the group was re- 
quired to submit the product of their effort on one 
sheet of paper. 
a The task selected, and the conditions imposed on 
1s completion, were designed to stimulate group 
interaction and to enhance the chances for develop- 
nr of group structure. That is, it was possible for 
e member to designate another as recorder so the 
a reniant of submitting “one sheet representing 
ee eee effort” would be satisfied. Decisions had 
re be made on the division of time and labor with 
a to generating words and looking for the 
When the alarm rang ending the work session, 
estionnaires were distrbuted and completed by 
tach group members. The questionnaires required 
not uen to rank the other four subjects, har 
also himself, on 15 personality characteristics an 
subj to compare each subject with all the other 
jects, again excluding himself, for leadership 
Qualities demonstrated during the session. Since it has 
ae shown that nominations by group eee ol 
Serge reliable leadership measures than m T 
Bava ratings or other leadership criteria ( or 
“ythorn, & Howell, 1950), the subjects’ leadership 


ai F . p 
wes were taken as the criteria of leadership. 
oe 2 vote favoring à 
i re was a 4-1, or 3-2 VO g 
Ri fee der of the 


Any other vote was deemed inconclusive and 
leader was assumed to be on the side of the 
© mitigating against the hypothesis. 
i Procedures provided for two su?) ler 
So inn ects across a table and engage in 4 pener 
tio 8 task. Based on the theoretical co Sa 

ns described above it was expected that € L 

nication would flow across rather than aroun 


subjes ele, Thus, it was expected that each o mo 
aS Would exert influence on three ae 
two Of three subjects would exert 1m on +o 
bers Subjects, Leadership ratings made by ts 
follo of the group provided data for a te 

Wing hypothesis: 


Sreater number of leaders t 
Y chance will emerge from 


bjects to face 
three l 


han would be ex- 
the two-seat 


AND DrscussI0N 


as based on the 
the group 36 


RESULTS 


Siege’ analysis of the data W 
Ption th: h person in 
a at each pe = such, 
i: _Cqual chance of being voted jostle mea 
fro Ould be expected that 8 leaders vou 

the the two-seat side of the table = 
ate ,'ee-seat side. Since the Oo differ sig- 
nife în the predicted direction @P eater 
ntly from those expected P 


ed that seating position influe 
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TABLE 1 


NUMBER OF LEADERS EMERGING FROM Two- 
AND THREE-SEAT SIDES OF TABLE 


Two-seat side Three-seat side 


14 6 


Note.—x? = 7.5, p <.01. 
munication and so is a determinant of leader- 
ship emergence in a task oriented group. 

Given these data it seems possible to recon- 
cile the differences between Steinzor’s (1950), 
Bass and Klubeck’s (1952), and the present 
study. Steinzor found that a person sitting op- 
posite another around a circle provided more 
stimulus for that other and also that the largest 
mean seating distance was a determiner of leader- 
ship. That the second conclusion may be viewed 
as an artifact of the circular arrangement of 
subjects seems possible, especially since Bass 
and Klubeck failed to support the conclusion 
with subjects arranged around a V shaped ar- 
rangement. If “oppositeness” rather than seating 
distance is important then Bass and Klubeck 
could have expected no differences in their situa- 
tion, since no subject had an advantage in the 
number of other subjects he faced. Differences 
could be expected in the situation reported here, 
ie. two subjects opposite three subjects, for 
each of two could possibly influence each of 


three. 
SUMMARY 


Based on the proposition that seating position 
effects the flow of communication which, in turn, 
adership emergence 20 groups of five 
subjects performed a problem solving task and 
then rated the group members on exhibited 
leadership. The seats were arranged so that two 
subjects were opposite three subjects. A greater 
number of leaders than would be expected by 
chance emerged from the two-seat side of the 
table, thus, lending support to the hypothesis. 


effects le: 
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THE EFFECTS OF PATIENTS’ RELATIONSHIPS WITH PEERS 
AND STAFF ON THEIR PYSCHIATRIC TREATMENT 
PROGRAMS + 


E. ROBERT SINNETT 
University of Kansas 
axp DANA B. HANFORD 
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is ma chiatrie treatment of the individual patient 
an oe by social-psychological factors other 
Severity need for therapy and the type anc 
atric hae his condition as denoted by psychi- 
lingshead at's of diagnosis and prognosis: Hol- 
Others h and Redlich (1958), Hunt (1959), and 
membershr provided convincing evidence that 
characte up in a given social class and the 
ate mick psychological orientation associ 
the tre that class are substantially related to 
e atment of the psychiatric patient. 
the re Present study was an exploratory Pro 
Slicit ationship between the affectional responses 
i Y a patient from his ward physician an 


be of 


Ns 

Pee: 
teceiyeg und the type of treatment program. he 
= - One objective was to investigate whether 


ke for a pa- 


« PDYsicj i 
tiene» Cl2n’s degree of like or disli 
ent to indi- 


“Ot ing d 
Vidya) Venced the patient's assignm 


Soci D chotherapy.? Similarly, by 

Peers we e data, the ties a patient had to his 
s : Were examined for their possible relation- 
or ny is receiving individual psychotherapy: 
wei ar of comparison, however, em 
f dig tOMic indices and psychiatrie ieee hs 


mace 
tee om and prognosis were includ agon 
th? Pati ot variables were analyzed 1 re ior 
bart _cht’s assignment to individual, as "i 
in tients a patient's relationships t° PS fe ee 
antes and to his ward physician; socioeconon 
na 5 Educational and occupational levels); 
togna atric judgments of diagnosis." 


METHOD 


Sub 
Qia, Ject. 
iag ects. 

Septic beens subjects were 85 male V 
White The on an open ward intensiv 
gh S service consisted of four 
Ho Rese, Parallel, quite close to €% oe 
Ognnsea seo 

pia "ch was done at Veterans Administra 


fto Patient Opeka, Kansas. 


hotheraP” 
1 psy? tudy ÍS 


dot” thej Td not receive individua 
t thei receive indivi! stu 
Dag Once, OWN ward physician. Henc this his 
the nts peed with the liking of the therapis forded 
Ward tiont i With the affective response® Ti and 
Physician ® hospital environmen 
i 15 


joined by a common corridor. Social contacts among 
patients were not limited to members of a single 
ward since most activities both planned and in- 
formal were common for all four wards. 

The diagnostic composition of the group was: 
48%; neuroses, 36%; personality disorders, 
10%; and neurological disorders, 6%. The age range 
was from 19 to 67 with a mean of 37.5 years. The 
mean rating of educational level (Warner, Meeker, & 
Eells, 1949) was slightly lower than completion of 
high school. The mean rating of occupational level 
(Warner et al, 1949) was at the level of skilled 


workers. 
‘The median le 


psychoses, 


ngth of current, continuous hos- 
pitalization for the subjects at the time of the 
study was § months, and the range was fom. i 
to 123 months. In order to assure cach patient ğ 
reasonable time unit in which relationships might 
be established, & minimum of 1 month current hos- 
pitalization was used as & criterion for inclusion in 
the study. Subsequent analysis of the data showed 
that sociometric status was unrelated to length of 
hospitalization (x? = 3.97, df =3, ns). ; 
Sociometric questionnaire. The sociometric ques- 
onstructed for this soy utilized, free 
i -. in responding to els questions such 
choice. That iin Pia eN like to be in group 
AP «with whom do you prefer mak ic 
therapy vs a subject was free to nominate as many 
peg fellow patients as he chose. Choices were 
jcted to 4 particular ward or service. 
e percent of the subjects returned their 
ne percent of the total 


maires, Twenty-one i à 
questionna rned questionnaires signed but without 
group Te to submit a questionnaire or re- 


= ‘ailure A 
responses: ies questionnaire was, 
turning basis for excluding individuals from the 

ae «ation of the data showed 
ived statistically fewer 
z dj =2, 


was originally con- 


ices from i 
ee 1). Therefore, it was 


< 00; as expri 
honrespond r ee nonresponse rather than to 
cial bebavio e b; excluding these less popular sub- 
bias the sal mber of rejections received from peers 
jech he erentiate these classes of nonrespondents 
ma — “completing the questionnaire (y= 62, 
from 
p= ns). and rating procedures. The patients’ 
Interview ans; who were second or third year 
ward P "TR 
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TABLE 1 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SOCIOMETRIC CATEGORY AND 
ASSIGNMENT TO INDIVIDUAL PSYCHOTHERAPY 
Treatment 
Sociometric 
CAREER No individual | Individual | y 
therapy therapy | 
Popularity | | m 
High 9 106 25 
Average 23 9 32 
Rejects 6 2 8 
Tsolates 14 6 20 
Totals 52 33 85 


Note.—x? = 9.50, df = 3, p <.05. 


psychiatric residents, were interviewed for informa- 
tion about the patients’ treatment programs and 
their progress in treatment. The four psychologists 
who did the structured interviews with the phy- 
sicians felt that a condition of good rapport existed 
since most of them had regular, sustained contact 
with the residents as part of their clinical duties. 
At the time of the interviews the residents had 
known their patients for from 1 to 6 months. These 
13 physicians were also asked to rate their degree 
of liking or disliking for each of their patients on a 
seven-point scale. 

Diagnosis from the final summary and prognosis 
from the initial report of examination (based on a 
2-week evaluation) as well as information about 
length of hospitalization and milieu treatment pro- 
gram were obtained from the patients’ records. 


RESULTS 
The statistical analyses used chi square 
throughout. Three approaches were used to 


analyze the sociometric data. First, individuals 
were categorized as relatively isolated; relatively 
rejected; popular, or of medium popularity on 
the basis of the pattern of choices made and 
received; rejections made and received; and the 
number of mutual or reciprocal choices (i.e., 
persons who chose one another). Distributions of 
each of these five variables were dichotomized 
or trichotomized (where feasible) in order to 
classify subjects. For example, the isolates, as 
defined in this study, were those who made and 
received relatively few choices or rejections and 
had few mutual choices, The rejected individuals 
were those who received a relatively high num- 
ber of rejections. It must be kept in mind that 
these categorizations are not absolute. For ex- 
ample, it happened that no patient who received 
a high number of rejections received no choices. 
That is, the most rejected patients were not un- 
popular but rather, controversial. Therefore the 
data were analyzed not only by sociometric cate- 
gories, but also, as a second method of analysis, 
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ices 
by the component scores (number of choic 


cas h ee the 
made, rejections received, etc.) from which t 
categories were derived. a iy 
The set of sociometric categories was toune 


be significantly related to whether or a al 
patient was given or had been given indivi S 
psychotherapy (see Table 1). Relatively PE i 
lar patients were more likely to receive i: 
vidual psychotherapy than less popular piue by 

Analysis of the sociometric questionnaire g 
component scores revealed that patients “oa 
were treated by individual psychotherapy, 4, 
ceived more choices from their peers Ed oes 
df =1, p<.05); they also made more ee 
(= 5.12, df=1, p<.05) and made They 
rejections (x°=7.61, df=1, p<.01). eers 
also received more rejections from their Pes, 
but not to a significant degree Ce e anal- 
df =1, p < .20). As an outcome of test tion- 
yses a factor of affect intensity of peer ToP adi 
ships appeared to be related to Re i 
vidual psychotherapy. In order to cons pect 
combined measure of intensity of ties mber of 
as a third approach to data analysis, RUPI Sym- 
choices made, number of choices recelve™> tions 
ber of rejections made, and number of re ian 
received were dichotomizd at their = a 
Scores for cach of these variables were meei a 
follows: values above the median were b and 
weight of 1; those below the median, eubject 
these weights were summated for each ffec in 
over the four variables. The resultant a re ated 
tensity score was found to be positively 5.21 
to receiving individual psychotherapy Oe and 
df=1, p<.05). Thus, both R rom 
eliciting positive or negative feelings tO ing ind 
one’s peers were associated with receivit? 
vidual psychotherapy. d to ie 

Physician liking was positively relate patient 
ceiving individual psychotherapy; Łe» a 
liked by their ward physician were mor ple 2): 
to receive this form of treatment (see <“ 


TABLE 2 a past 
RELATIONSHIP BETWI BEING LIKED BY Onn 
CIAN AND ASSIGNS to INDIVIDU” 
PsyCHOTHERAPY err 
1 |X 
Physician liking reaiwiauel |" 
No individual vay 
eo | eee 
I z 31 
Liked by physician 34 2 
Not liked by a i 
physician 18 ee. 
ji pisane 33 
Totals 52 


Note.—x? = 9.13, df = 1, p <.01. 


n —— 
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It shoul 
pital hag noted that the practice in the hos- 
for ward E where the study was conducted was 
tients in Te E not to take their own pr- 
Psychothera hotherapy. Assignment to individual 
a joint en was characteristically 2 product of 
Pervisor ro of a ward physician and his su- 
Where ihe r an outcome of a staff conference 
study of — presented his psychiatric case 
, Although particular patient. 
liking and r the relationship between physician 
interpretati ecciving psychotherapy is open to the 
Ikeable me that therapy made patients more 
E treatment. than being a factor in selection 
end to be E there is some evidence that would 
EEA re ce with the former interpre- 
who cue ad that among the 33 sub- 

aloe E psychotherapy, hyc liking 
= -a6 HERDE; insignificant T 

) with number of months in psy- 


tatio 
Jects 


An : 
ù additi ; 

ional finding from this study supports 
are ignore 


their ow? 


ati rare 

cats i prescriptions for assi 

ae” fre activities tended to i 

SA or Tei objectives for is 

yl arity s than for patie higher 
Value the Kruskal-Wallis Æ test yielded @ 

usi onsisten 6.38, df =3, P< 10). 

(gre subs t with findings of a Pre 
inner, JCcts dra 

a awn from the same pop’ 


vious study 
ulation 


nett & 
pasion : Hammersley, 1957), prognosis 
c vas unrelated to receiving individual 
In the 


hoth 

eari; 

iin ie (Q =0.11, df= 1, 18): 

cont 8 indi diagnosis was also ated to Te 

stu. st ge psychotherapy: o 

div’ ee the earlier finding, he present 

Were a mo that diagnosis an rece i 

hen, Mor ychotherapy were related: neurotics 
At sa ey to receive this form of treat- 

Dey eich et eat p<.02) 

(ga bother the population receiving i” 

Was z 9:56 Py had a higher education? 

df... ot st df =1, p<.02), occupational level 

Samp 4 ns) related in this sample 2 = 0.325 

bore E The findings from t revious 
P he innett & Hammersley, 57) were that 

ingi helg Tore highly educate and those who 
ivi igher level jobs more often received 


R ual 
i Althoy,, PSY chotherapy. 

e that å one is 
Aye e Te- 


Sola; Ugh 
Rteg 2 r one might anticipat! 
that. a qe and popularity wou le 
lagnosis and prognosis— ‘or examp ie 
i ni 


iso] Schizo 
Tart? Phrenics might predominate * nd (see 
SS aa 


able nk 

nop 3) = such relationship W 2 re 
Telate imilarly, diagnosis and prognosis We ia 
d to being liked P one’s Phys 


RELATIONSHI 


TABLE 3 


AND DIAGNOSIS 
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P BETWEEN SOCIOMETRIC CATEGORY 


Diagnosis* 
Sociometric 
cay Brain ___| Person- 
damaged Psychotics | | ality Neu- | y 
neas: disorders | TOUCS 
Popularity 
High 1 10 4 
Average 1 16 4 1 25 
Rejects 2 5 0 i 32 
Isolates 1 9 1 9 E 
Totals 5 40 9 31 85 
Note—x* = 3.42, df = 3, ns. 
‘any small cell frequencies, the categories were 


a Because of mi 
d as follows 


Were excluded and 


combine 


combined. 


neurotics a! 


for the x? test: brain d: 
: damaged subj 
nd personality disorders pastes 


2 = 1.05 and 0.00, dj = 3 and 1, respectively) 


even thi 


of liking, dia 


ough in some ¢ 


Somewhat in c 


gnosis, and 


ases the three judgments 
prognosis might have 
by the same physician. Thus it 
ized halo effect con- 


o what has been found 
and Redlich (1958), indices of 


by Hollingshead 
ic level did not show a substantial 


: patients w 


d a positive rel 
A physician 
1 


tients Were als 
2= 8.59, df 


7 dfj=1, ns). However, there was 


p <.10). The more highly 
o more popular with 
= 3, b < .05). There 
da relationship between socio- 
and physician’s regard for a 
o are relatively popular with 
d to be liked by their physicians 


their peers tend to 
2 = 6.29, 4 = 3, <.10). The relationship 
þetween physician liking and status among pa- 
tient peers was explored further using the affect 
jntensity measure described above. Expressing 
nd eliciting P itive and/or negative feelings 
to or from 0 əş peers Was positively related to 
peing liked by one’s physician (= 3.85, df=1, 
Conversely; those who made fewer 
and were infrequently 


ps .05)- eons 
>s and rejections 
or rejected bY 


choices 


peers were less liked by 
hey were less often 


chose? 1 
their physicians, ust as t 

elected for psychotherapy.. , 

The sociometrie categories Were independent 
of age (x2 = 2.075 =3, ns) and length of 
pospitalizatt (C= 3.97, df = 3; ns). Physician 
liking also was not related to length of hos- 
pitalization (x? = 0.03, df = 3» ns). 
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Discussion 


It appears that a relatively intense affective 
responsiveness leads to a patient being considered 
a good candidate for psychotherapy. The degree 
to which affective responsiveness is an attribute 
necessary to the conduct of psychotherapy and 
the degree to which there are simply personal 
preferences among psychiatrists for working 
with more responsive patients are matters that 
are open to question. 

To date the relationships of sociometric meas- 
ures and physician liking to receiving individual 
psychotherapy have not been cross-validated. 
However, the findings of Hollingshead and Red- 
lich (1958, pp. 344-345), imply a positive asso- 
ciation between liking and selection for psycho- 
therapy. They show that physicians like better 
those patients from higher social classes and 
that patients from higher social classes are more 
likely to receive psychotherapy. 

Reciprocal or mutual choice behavior among 
the subjects of this study was strikingly similar 
to the results obtained by Murray and Cohen 
(1959) in their open ward psychiatric patient 
group, even though somewhat different socio- 
metric measures were utilized in the two experi- 
ments. They found 50% of their patients had 
one or more reciprocal positive choices and 
the corresponding figure for the present study 
was 39%. One or more mutual negative choices 
or rejections were found by Murray and Cohen 
in 6% of their cases as compared with 0% in 
this study. 

Although previous studies (Davids & Parenti, 
1958; McMillan & Silverberg, 1955; Murray & 
Cohen, 1959; Northway & Widgor, 1947) and 
a review (Lindzey & Borgatta, 1954) have shown 
less consistency than might be desired, generally 
subjects receiving relatively few choices or rela- 
tively many rejections have been judged on 
the basis of other measures to be more mal- 
adjusted. In this study, however, there was no 
association found between diagnosis or prognosis 
and sociometric measures. 

Ordinarily in the appraisal of patients a phy- 
Sician’s feelings toward the patient and the pa- 
tient’s relationships with his peers are sub- 
ordinated to “objective” considerations of diag- 
nosis and prognosis; nevertheless, the matrix of 
interpersonal relations appears to make itself 
felt in the patient’s treatment program. 

The psychiatric patient comes to the hospital 
for treatment rather than be treated in his home 
environment mainly in order that his social 
climate may be controlled so that he can achieve 
a perspective view of problems with himself and 
in his relationships with others, Yet, should he 
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manage to duplicate among his patient peers r 
professional staff the climate he has left is 
home, the effectiveness of efforts to cai > 
pattern of relationships with others may be les 
than is supposed. 

The Andaes appear to lend support ae 
current argument that the whole nexus of pal “SHE 
relationships—the social environment of aid 
mental hospital—ought to be examined an 
treated as well as the problems of indivi 
patients. 

SUMMARY 


The major finding of this research is t 
a patient’s relationships with his peers = pro- 
physician relate to the type of a ae 
gram he receives as well or better than } osis 
of his social class or his psychiatric a 
or prognosis, Among a group of 85 male ve : 
patients, the subjects most often selecte most 
psychotherapy were: patients who were affec- 
popular among their peers; patients yie peers 
tive ties (both positive and negative) yal eir 
were strongest; and patients most liked H who 
ward physicians. Conversely, the pona figure 
was neither “in with” nor a controvers her onl 
among his fellow patients, who was eit js pee! 
average in popularity or isolated from hi 
was not often selected for psychotherapy: 


hat 
his 
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BIRTH ORDER, NEED ACHIE 


VEMENT, AND CONFORMITY 


EDWARD E. SAMPSON 


University of Ca 


| Altho r 
orian ou Adler (1945) suggested the 
the family a an individual’s ordinal position in 
ten condu, ntil recently, very little research had 
“pendent cted using ordinal position 3s an in- 
1959) nO eacaen A few years ago, Schachter 
lte interesting ne a book in which he reported 
50 anal Dasti results of a series of studies on 
gaal or oe motivation, and behavior in 
Chachter perimental situations. In his work, 
hter suggested the hypothesis that first 


divi 
iT mi 
duals were more anxious and afili- 


0 
ati 
This 


C. 
Ehrlic 
foun, 


in that ; 
first born males were less resistant 


Jater born 


D 
e 
a at; 
S a : ` > I 
tar of ronal in this paper derive from The second experimental $ 
h l Cone ree experiments, two of them Gg four-man group working in separate cubicles on a 
iat ine erned with social influence, the third simple performance task. The task involved draw- 
of leVeme ctly concerned with the need for ing circles with dots 1m the middle for a series of 
t, the nt (n Ach).2 As a routine part of each 10-second trials. During the cours’ of the experi- 
pis Experiments, birth order data were 0 ment, an individual assumed to be the leader of 
0 te TOM each cai or ized in order this four-man group gave instructions to the sub- 
ang the relati ject and analyze? order jects to increase their performance. The leader 
Orde, ONformit ationships between birth Or eh promised rewards for conformity to hie ine trinCHOus 
t and p y in two experiments nd birth Phe the groups and threatened fines for non- 
Ach in one experiment. conformity to the other half. The rewards and fines 
u consisted points ven or taken away, the points 
B; being WO money. The group leader also gave 
rth 0 METHOD each subject his evaluation of their performance on 
rder the task. Upon receiving his group leader’s evalua- 
org Ormati + tion; subject was asked to record his own 
er ion was . qividual’s ; jon on the same scale employed b; 
Sup. Of bi was ninod a the indivi sonal evaluatio ploy: y 
abjec pith te Spores el on which each i group Jeader. The measure of conformity in this 
Cong dicated w Pee a st bot | uiti nsisted of the discrepancy between the 
Maj 0 whether he was the j situation CO : 
jor „OM, ete. 1 saad into tw anot wyn personal evaluation and the group 
ior Fata The data were classified ” subject's OW pi à 
ie Upings: f Jater born Th der’s © aluation of bis performance. Thus, as 
nh Wi Category. sis born versus r ply a2 wine conformity measuie in Situation A, this 
nts th sibs consisted of first a5, a pal wit wa mental or cognitive conformity rather 
AOE secong The latter category consiste involved 2 judg R 
ES Sty, ond h alyseS h action conformity. 
a fe Udy, he begs or later. For the 2 yetween than @ ea perimental situation, C, gave ino 
C] gi > 
tolg nd ths or factors as age dine a t on T abou pirth order and n Ach. It con- 
Ecause far of nearest sibs i et of a digit-symbol task given to groups of 
q the small N- sis remeasure on n Ach and test anxiety. The 
Te, Fre auth sich persons rn in this situation was to determine * 
iting hi = wishes to thank Job" R. P. p z major ie gigit-symbol performance between 
ts thet a ee contributions in the fie tion differen otivated py the need to achieve as com- 
t gy, thir, Ernest Harburg for his © ing aire ons motivated to avoid failure. 
Ve experi ; repat sith pers 
ntun RPeriment, which he * now P pared W 
Publication. 
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lifornia, Berkeley 


Experimental Situations 


There were two experimental situations which 
yielded data about conformity and birth order. The 
frst situation, A, consisted of an audience-type 

i vhich a hired assistant. 

le of a debator, sought to inflüente 
adopt the position which he ad- 

attitude issue about Russia and the 
The experiment used a 2 X 3 design, 
with a condition of negative attraction towards the 
debator and one of neutral attraction. Within each 
of these, the debator, was a false-expert—that is, 
is influence on an assumed expertness 

which he actually did not possess; sought to control 
the subjects’ behavior—that is, he told the subjects 
that he possessed the ability to completely determine 
their beliefs in this particular situation; or was 
neither—that is, the control groups. The measures 
of conformity consisted of the direction and distance 
of the subjects’ change from their preinfluence to 


their postinfluence position. 
| situation, B, consisted of 


playing the ro 
the subject to 
vocated on an 
United States. 
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TABLE 1 
THE RELATION BETWEEN BIRTH ORDER 
AND THE NEED FOR ACHTEVEMENT 
Birth order Birth order 
Total Total 


First | Later | First | Later 


High n Ach | 23 7 
Low n Ach 15 16 


High Ach-Low TAQ 
Low Ach-High TAQ 


x? = 4.059, 
p <.05 
exact test 
les | 
wee, nAch| 12 | 3 || High Ach-Low TAQ 6 0 
LownAch| 9 | 7 Low Ach-High TAQ 3 3 
x? = 1.036 


Females 
High n Ach] 11 | 


4 High Ach-Low TAQ 
LownAch| 6 


9 Low Ach-High TAQ 


wn 
an 


® Corrected for continuity. 


Subjects 


In Experimental Situation A, involving an attitude 
issue about Russia and the United States, there were 
88 female subjects obtained from introductory psy- 
chology courses at the University of Michigan. In 
Experimental Situation B, involving four-man 
groups, there was a total of 116 male subjects ob- 
tained from recruits at the Coast Guard base in 
Oakland, California. The final set of subjects in 
Experimental Situation C consisted of 31 males and 
30 females who were members of an undergraduate 
social psychology class at the University of Michigan. 


Measurement of n Ach 


n Ach was measured by the projective French 
(1958) Test of Insight.2 Test anxiety was measured 
by the Mandler-Sarason test anxiety items (Mandler 
& Cowen, 1958). These measures were obtained only 
on persons in Experimental Situation C. The in- 
clusion of the measure in test anxiety enables a 
further refinement to be made of n Ach and fear of 
failure. Subjects above the median on n Ach and 
below the median on test anxiety constitute one 
“pure” group in contrast to the subjects below the 
median on n Ach and above it on test anxiety. 
This is the type of breakdown suggested by Atkinson 
(1958; Atkinson & Litwin, 1960). 


RESULTS 3 
Birth Order and n Ach 


The analyses presented in Table 1 permit us 
to look at the achievement measure arone and 
the split involving both achievement and anxiety 
(Experimental Situation C). For the total sample 


? Ernest Harburg coded the projective test data 
measuring n Ach. 
3 All statistical tests are two-tailed, as we have 


no firm basis for making specific directional pre- 
dictions. , 
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of both men and women, there is a significant 
tendency for first born persons to have & higher 
need for achievement than later born persons. 
This relation is supported in the finer breakdowi 
employing both the measure of achievement se 
the measure of anxiety. Both of these oer 
ships are significant at the .05 level. The “ie 
of the relationship is the same for both 2 va 
and females taken as separate groups, but 15 ca 
statistically significant (x° = 1.03 for the EA 
x'=2.17 for the females). There is, ee ie 
a slight, nonsignificant indication that =| ae. 
lationship is stronger for females than for 


Birth Order and Conformity 


z ch im 
Experimental Situations A and B ea 


volved an influence situation in which Te ian 
measure the conformity or resistance of i 
later born persons, Table 2 presents me statis- 
data from Experimental Situation A. T vith 
tical test is significant at the .10 level, a 
direction of the relationship suggesting f guent? 
born persons have higher resistance to Maret! 
than later born persons.* This finding *Schachte® 
opposite to that Ehrlich has reported by l 
(1959), but his subjects were males. nformit 
Although the sample on which these CO F 
data were obtained is not the same oi 
which the n Ach data were obtained, at a 
being compared in cach are female un Michis™ 


4 Because Experimental Situation 
experimental division of groups into 
a neutral debator and those having 
debator, we conducted an analysis of roupi” 
and conformity within these two major P g the 
For both those having a neutral deb 
having a disliked debator, there is an jater ps: 
statistically significant, however) a ers? 
persons are less resistant than first > es 
This finding is consistent with the findin 
in Table 2 for the total sample. 


me ae 
Į rth Oa 
pi ing 


indicatiO” por 


TABLE 2 


pr OF 
Tre RELATION BETWEEN BIRTH ONCE 
AND RESISTANCE TO Le 
on AN ATTITUDE ISSU 


pos” 


Low resistance to influence 
High resistance to influence 
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T TABLE 3 
HE RELATION BETWEEN BIRTH ORDER OF MALES AND 


RESISTANCE TO ACCEPTANCE OF THE 
Group LEADER'S ALUATION*® 


Le eS 
ss t | Later | 
Rew; Pe on 
ead conditions | 3 5.67 1.86* 
ne conditions | 5.88 88 
E aea | 
Th e peee 
i h; ve! 
Foun lenie reported ig the mean discrepancy betwee! the 
bject'g ONA, evaluation of the subject's performance and thi 
n evaluation of his performance. 


‘gnificant at .06 level 


and 
li 


e eee a relatively homogen a 
result at these results on conformity 4 

sistent. on n Ach, we note that t 
“nificance but only the former approac s 
ate mo nce, That is, in general, first born females 
ind fone. resistant in a social influence situation 
: to be higher in the need for achievement 
ater born females. 


Arai å 

Situatig 3 presents the data from Experimental 
the aot B on birth order and conformity for 
nditions © 


eWay, oast Guard recruits under CO 

H ape Atie, The direction of the differences 
fae, eid is the same within reward an 
ater bo first born being more conforming than 
A r, ii The differences were significant, BoY 
tho Mpari in the reward conditions P~ = on 
Nir oon pron OF first and later born persons ©- 
itio Onformity in the six experimental con 
n gig Of the study supports the overall finding: 
Coney. Ut of six groups, the first born 

hi 


«Lor 

direc Ming than the later born. TAS ss from 

jade im OPposite to our preceding findings - tent 

Vith p ntal Situation A, but is quite cons'® : 
© Ehrlich findings. 

W ‘ Discussion ii 
wes ae presented a series of results oa 
fe Stan hat (a) first born females ar bom 
to ales an social influence than sal istan 
al Socia} nd (b) first born males are Jess rune is 
A a gyuluence than later born male that 
met Dom ett but nonsignificant. indice oi e: 
kat th females have a higher need : ae re- 
ag aship. later born females and ma = for 
for Sve P between birth order i than 

* the ent is stronger for the females 
tylthoue ales. i which 
tha be the influence situations — y shall 
tia the. Were obtained were differen” is suffi- 

t co, Vorking assumption t at fraw certain, 


m) ve 
Parability to permit us 


conclusions about the important interactions 
between birth order, sex, and conformity. 

In attempting to explain the original data 
relating birth order and conformity, Schachter 
(1959) made the assumption that the first born 
person who gets dethroned by later born sibs will 
be anxious about losing his position and losing 
the love of his parents, and would, thus, be 
oriented towards seeking attention, approval, and 
support from others. One could further assume 
that the first-and-only child—who by definition 
does not get dethroned by later sibs—is still in- 
volved in approval seeking behavior that has its 
ically intense dependent re- 
ts form with an only child. 
The parents here may become the major source 
of support and approval, and anxiety over not 
Jeasing them may become particularly intensified 


source in the typ 
Jationship that paren 


4 the first-and-only child. Assuming this approval 
seeking dependent behavior generalizes, one 
t born to conform more in 


z expect the firs! 
wole E fluence situation than the later born. 
tions are consistent with the Ehrlich 
d with our data on males from Experi- 
ituation B, in which we find first born 
resistant (more conforming) to social 
han later born males. 

we have reported another set of 
at involving the females from Experi- 
situation A. which suggest that the first 
m resistant to influence than 
le. Thus, although the data 
al Situations A and B and our 
t strictly comparable, 
m the available data that the 
re independent and resis- 
the first born male, Ac- 
nt the validity of this 
possible assump- 


s look 
t, as well as 


tion relates early training in in- 
he development of the pai for 
rom this, to resistance to 
achievement tom 1958) reports a Te- 
or between early training in independence 
development of need for achievement. 
958) offers further data on this point. 
a“ correlation between independence 
m Ach was not significant. The pic- 
ore complex when we look at 

ed for achievement with 
(1953) analysis of the 
g a relation petween high n Ach 
E from influence. Winterbottom 
n Ach less frequently 
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asked for help in a puzzle solving situation. 
Krebs finds that subjects with the most intense 
orientation towards achievement are the most 
resistant to opinion change. He also finds that 
there is greatest conformity when achievement 
is low and independence training is late. Simi- 
lary, Walker and Heyns (1956 unpublished) find 
an inverse relation between achievement and 
conformity. This rather neat picture is somewhat 
complicated by the work of Samelson (1958) 
who finds that n Ach and social approach inter- 
acted with the experimental treatment, produc- 
ing higher conformity under some conditions for 
persons high in the need for achievement. In sup- 
port of this finding, Burdick (1955) suggests 
that the independent, achievement oriented 
person should conform in situations in which 
he perceives conformity as leading to achieve- 
ment. 

It seems fair to conclude that in general there 
is a positive relationship between early training 
in independence and the strength of need for 
achievement, but the apparent positive relation- 
ship between high n Ach and resistance to in- 
fluence may be altered under certain conditions, 
as when conformity leads to achievement. 

Applying these assumed relationships between 
early training in independence, development of 
the need for achievement, and resistance to in- 
fluence to the interpretation of our data, we 
suggest that the first born female is involved in 
rearing later born sibs (Koch, 1955), and that 
this involvement gives the first born female more 
training in independence than the first born male. 
This independence training for the first born 
female could lead to a higher need for achieve- 
ment and eventually to greater resistance in a 
social influence situation. 

Another related assumption one could make 
involves the differential significance and timing 
of independence training for males and for 
females. The nature of the family situation is 
such that the young girl is being introduced to 
her adult role at an earlier age than the young 
boy. “Helping mother around the house” is 
More a part of the girl’s later role than it is a 
part of the boy’s later adult role. Here we are 
assuming that the first born male, although ex- 
pected to assume some forms of responsibility 
in helping around the house, generally is not 
expected to be as responsible a person in these 
home activities as is the female, because these 
do not form an important part of his later 
adult role. His later responsibilities will lie within 
an occupational role in which he is still too young 
to be expected to form responsible behavior pat- 
terns. Some of these assumptions are supported 
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by Kochs (1955) data in which she reports 


that generally girls are seen as more responsiblt 
than boys, and first born girls are rated ae 
in leadership (perhaps an indication of oe 
independence) than are first born boys. ib 
however, employed controls on sex of sibs aT 
age separation, two conditions that were $ Ka 
to interact significantly with birth order a 
fecting other variables such as leadership, 
bition, etc. 
We may now add to this picture we 
link in our chain of assumptions. Althous Be 
first born male and the first born female? se 
be concerned over dependency and may ve the 
volved in seeking parental approval and love, 


: ssures 
first born female initially has greater a part 
than the male to develop responsibility ds t 


of her role. She can handle both the ye 
get parental approval and these PE re- 
the same activity: that is, by GETELD er 
sponsibility, she is receiving the approva isn 
parents. This does not mean that the ma ° sible 
approved for exhibiting independent, resp arent 
behavior. It does mean, however, that ens age 
expect greater responsibility at an pz the 
from the female, apply greater peen p 
female to show it, and express greater e endent 
when she exhibits such responsible, 1 Pipam’ 
behavior. Consistent with this is Tu ave yore 
(1952) finding that in general a 
approved by elders and peers than are um! tions 
What we are suggesting by our ass én enc? 
is that both the significance of the indep: fer for 
training and the timing of such training irst porn 
the first born females as compared ag e oe 
males. Training in independence }§ earl? 
nificant for the female and occurs at 
age than for the male. ales © 
Although one generally thinks of r sug 
being more dependent than males, “ ail 
gesting that the first born female 15 
dependent and has a higher need 
ment than the first born male; an 50 
ence results in greater resistance he first b! Pje 
influence situation on the part of t p’ 
female as compared with the firs 
Without an analysis of birth order, 
from the work of Witkin, Lew!S: 
Machover, Meissner, and Wapner 
suggests that females are more fie 
than males, and the work of Crutc 
which suggests that females contor 
males, cannot be directly integrate 
scheme. It is interesting to note, 
Crutchfield reports that with a 5a 
females, he gets a whole range ° 
and resistance, with the general trem 


ot 


as 


or 
this ind? 


7 


| Bra, 
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femal 

a more resistant to influence than 
wte that in sample. It is also interesting to 
Tuen, 1955) i oo of Witkin’s work 
tween males’ there is no significant difference 
a which -e females on some of the tests 
ference bes in et al. originally reported 2 
Nore der us, the picture that females are 
itself Pair and conforming than males is 
me wre Dagar than originally thought. as 
me female: including our own, suggest that 
ales, Tt w s are more resistant than some 
ta of c ould be of interest to reanalyze the 
felling Piaget Witkin, and Gruen, con- 
ordes, apparently important variable of 

he abou 
i oe set of assumptions provides a source 
“stable es additional hypotheses which are 
bo example more systematic research project. 
ne emale one would expect (0), the first 
(i) S from S have greater responsibility de- 
hej, Patents a r parents than the first born male, 
chine More j o perceive early responsibility as 
th d than f mportant for the first born female 
5 Sie the first born male child, and (¢ 
iia female to be more resistant to 
ito inferred than the first born male. 
h M our d support for this third hypot 
PBs mia A i 

ales int would involve placing males and fe- 

© the same influence situation 27 


Me, 
Surj 
am 4 
8 their resistance to influence- 


SUMMARY 


Mh 
Stug © Combi 
tual s cee results from 
hpt a E a separate samples 
thay 28 hase lowing three conclusion 
Dlt a higher need for 
fen? AEN persons; first born females © 
aoa’ ; =~ to influence than 
a first born males exhibit 
se p uence than later born males. ith 
aanings ara taken, to Be consistent witl 
ime mptions that the first bor? e 
hin t ificantly involved in independent 
an the first born male. 


ence Ria 
Chie training produces # greate 


s: 


Ti 
eae affiliative dependency ae 
Onformity in an jnfluence situa 


| wrrr KAREN: MEISSNER, 
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THE RECALL OF DREAMS: 


ITS RELATION TO REPRESSION AND COGNITIVE CONTROL 


š -DELMAN?! 
FRANK M. LACHMANN, BENJAMIN LAPKIN, axb NORMAN S. HANDELMAN 


Veterans Administration Regional Office, New York 


With the publication The Interpretation of 
Dreams, Freud (1959) opened the way for a 
more scientific approach to the study of dream 
phenomena. The psychoanalytic investigations 
which followed, and the inferences drawn, were 
based primarily upon individual case histories, 
difficult to replicate. Experimental studies have 
been for the most part nontheoretical in nature; 
Ramsey (1953) summarizes this voluminous 
empirical literature. Until recently the psy- 
choanalytic and the experimental approaches 
were divergent paths, overlapping only accident- 
ally. The experimental findings of Kleitman 
(1960), demonstrating the universality of the 
dream process, have provided a baseline for 
laboratory investigation along theoretical psy- 
choanalytic lines. Dement and Kleitman (1957) 
and Goodenough, Shapiro, Holden, and Stein- 
schriber (1959) noted the occurrence of rapid 
conjugate eye movements and electroencephalo- 
graphic activity at specific intervals during sleep 
which were found to coincide with dream activity. 
Even subjects who said they had never re- 
membered dreaming prior to the study reported 
dreams when awakened during eye movement 
periods, 

Dreaming seems clearly a universal phenom- 
enon, an “intrinsic part of normal sleep” (Dement 
& Kleitman, 1957, p. 345). It further appears 
that there is a great uniformity in the pattern 
of dream activity among people. One would 
expect a comparable uniformity in the ability to 
remember dreams and yet, as the literature 
clearly shows, this is not the case. There are 
individuals who scarcely recall dreaming while 
others report dream activity almost every night. 
This has led to investigations to account for 
the differences between such divergent types of 
behavior. Schonbar (1959) found that subjects 
who recalled dreams more often than 25% of the 


* The authors are indebted to Lloyd Silverman 
for his suggestions in formulating this study and 
to Edward Bryant for his assistance with the 
apparatus. 

Frank M. Lachmann and Norman S. Handelman 
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time (the high dream recall group) were ar 
“intelligent” and experienced more "oven ea 
iety” than the nonrecall group (those Te al 
ported dreams once a month or Ines, Nen 
dition, she reported a high correlation ager 
remembering dreams and the contentless | that 
of dreaming. From this she hypothesize hi 
low dream recall is related to repression, theory 
conforms to the general psychoanalytic failing 
(Freud, 1959) that forgetting dreams OF “ 
to recall dreams is a function of repression. 
Personality differences associated 
variations in the amount of dream rec 2 
thus be a reflection of differences 27°") hor 
dividuals in the utilization of repression: 
correlates of repression have been — 
the research in cognitive controls 59) which 
Holzman, Klein, Linton, & Spence, 195 ppenins 
has demonstrated that the Jeveling-sh ne €g? 
tendency is related to the operation gk and 
defenses, specifically repression. Holz! the 
Gardner (1959) compared een rating 
Schematizing test (described below) Wi gicato" 
of repression, based on Rorschach test 1 ah olof, 
e.g., few responses, vagueness, emphasis ° velet 
All extreme repressers were also extrem 
although the converse was not foun 
The studies of Schonbar (1959), ™ oa 
and Gardner (1959) suggest that Ger 
repression and the leveling-sharpening 
are associated. It is the hypothesis 3 any re 
study that subjects who recall few ue v 
ie., who use repression as a major 
show the leveling tendency. It 35 
pothesized that subjects who recall 
ie., do not rely upon repression a5 


á dency: ¿w0 
defense,will show the sharpening ten rical! wo 


k ma? 
q Holaa, 


puu 
sent 


conceptual frames of reference, 
analytic concept of repression an ening: 
controls concept of leveling-sharpP 
respect to the recall of dreams. 


METHOD 


The subjects were students AN oll oe D 
psychology classes at a municip: one af? 
tests utilized were administered gtructo™ 


authors. Since he was also the 1 
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CRITIQUE AND Notes 


mae was felt that at the time of testing suf- 
Material prea had been established for cooperation. 
quent pe tag was numbered to permit sub- 
anonymit ation. The subjects were assured of 
Way Bl her el nonparticipation would in no 
Otaled 52 their class standing. The two classes 
Mean age students, 11 males and 41 females. The 
tange fro of the group was 19.7 years with a 
Were m; m 17.5 to 42.7 years. Six of the group 

arried, No student had received psycho- 


erapy 
y or psychoanalysis. 


RAE 
F a of Dreams 
llow; 
Mareg Pia Schonbar (1959), booklets were pre- 
which the subjects were to record daily 


eir 

as Meee activity for 14 consecutive days- Space 

Ot ty t ided to record the content of the dreams 

tibution © that no dream was recalled. The dis- 
of booklets to the subjects W° 


Panie 
d by i 
y go DY instructions identical to those published 


Sel 
daily Onbar, While she collected t 


ieeis 
bokte ea to continue recordin 
moer of ap measure of dream recall 
bag dream he in which subjects Teco" 

th Upon Be sample was divided in 
Thy igh r this measure, the upper OU" i 
W recall ecall group and the lowest quartile, 


Sa group. 


Che 
Matizi 
Zing T 
n est 


ten. © Week am 
Dor! ek after the distribution the aea b 


was 


of 


Min: ook 
Ministero iets the Schematizing test 
lq to e jects wert 
an a ach class as a grouP- tual 
dratteey ae were taking a test of ari the 
a . es sith 
‘4 study. no association Was made Wi 
adn, Uetaileg a 
tig bite description of the apparatus 1 
of 59), m 0n of this test appears in Gard te sizes 
The ca test required subjects to one screen. 
iqu? Were projected individually OM? he first 5 
sures o 10 series of 15 squares €30 n 3 nd the 
a < uen Cach series in an ascending order ted iD 
deg Adom 10 squares of the same sizes Tepe 
Seri i ao Each following series ceding 
i a he smallest square quar 
Sau fir ascending one step- he smalle Jarges 
Lg" it series was 12 Biches and tie. The 
tap ides the tenth series was inch form 
bety Ure E presented automatically ea nterval 
; g-seco 
Den T 3 seconds, with an 8° i shuttet 
tiong teq ye An -electromagn® resent 
Jets of an Hunter timers, controlle jide PFO 
. automatic load 35-mill™ 
the ©. a 39) 
e g Userj 92 
aet maa by Holzman and Gardi Saring 
obti ma test was score for : score wee 
titer. or degree of lag. A compo“ his ouble 
i each subject base wae clers ÏÉ they 


ubj š 
bjects were classifie 
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scored in the upper third and sharpeners if they 
scored in the lower third of the distribution. 


Subjects 
Both parts of the study were completed by 38 
subjects, 8 males and 30 females. The remainder 


to return the dream report booklets, 
booklets with an indication that they 
or were absent when the 
test was administered. In view of sex 
noted by Gardner 
of the small num- 
only females were in- 
lysis of data. The final 
ranging in 


either failed 


did not 

Schematizing 
differences in 
et al. (1959), 


in the sample, 


following ana 
isted of 30 women, 


group 2 4 
age from 17.7 to 42.7 years, with a mean age of 
19.9. Five were married 

RESULTS 


f the dream recall reports in- 
of days on which dreams were 
to 10 with a median of 4 
days- The upper quartile consisted of 9 sub- 
jects who reported dreams on 6 days or more, 
the lowest qu subjects who reported 
dreams on n 1 day and the middle 
n of 14 subjects who reported 

on 2-5 days. A classification of subjects 
.. Schematizing test scores yielded 11 
eners, and a midgroup of 9 
ents the number of levelers 
ach of the dream recall 


Tabulation © 
dicated 2 range 
recorded 


artile of 7 


g ; 0 ted, com- 

alysis of riance Was computed, 

An analy jects in the high, medium, and low 
g respect to their 

est scores. Table 2 presents this 


analysis: e of 3.31 Was obtained which ap- 
F value of 3.36 required for sig- 
e .05 level. In view of this finding 
ted between the two groups 
ifference between 
scores: the medium and 
(t= 2.67, p between 
also computed be- 


TABLE 1 
AND SHARPENERS 
L GROUPS 


senematiry . High Medium Low 
| 1 i 3 
Levelers 5 2 3 
sharpener 3 5 1 
poh 
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TABLE 2 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF SCHEMATIZING 
Test SCORES 
Source of variation Ss | af MS Po 
Between groups | 1079.33 | 2 | 539.67 | 3.31 
Within groups | 4406.64 | 27 163.21 
Total 5485.97 | 29 


tween the medium and low dream recall and a 
t value of 1.15, below an acceptable level of 
significance, was obtained. This indicates that 
high dream recallers tend to score toward the 
sharpening end of the continuum. Subjects in the 
medium dream recall group tend to score toward 
the leveling end. No definite results were ob- 
tained with regard to the low dream recall 
group. Inspection of the data of this latter group 
cited in Table 1 reveals the presence of three 
levelers and three sharpeners. 

To evaluate the overall relationship between 
number of dreams and the leveling-sharpening 
continuum a Pearson product-moment correlation 
coefficient was computed. A nonsignificant cor- 
relation of .20 was obtained. Thus though high 
dream recall is associated with the sharpening 
tendency and medium dream recall with leveling, 
it cannot be substantiated at this point that 
low dream recall fits into this continuum. 


Discussion 


The findings of this study point to a difference 
between the medium and high dream recall groups 
with respect to cognitive controls. High dream 
recall is associated with the cognitive control 
of sharpening, thus supporting one of the hy- 
potheses of this study. It had been hypothesized 
initially that the converse would hold also, 
namely, that the low dream recallers would 
show the leveling tendency. However, the re- 
sults do not support this contention, indicating 
instead that low dream recallers actually are at 
either extreme of the schematizing continuum. 
It thus appears that the repression-leveling re- 
lationship is not supported. This is contrary to 
the findings of Holzman and Gardner (1959) and 
Gardner et al. (1959) who reported a significant 
association along these lines, To understand these 
divergent findings the following possibilities 
are presented. First, different criterion measures 
were used: Holzman and Gardner used Rorschach 
protocols to measure reliance upon repression 


CRITIQUE AND NOTES 


while the present investigators used the amount 
of dream recall. Furthermore, the absence of 
normative criteria for leveling and sharpening on 

the Schematizing test makes interstudy com- 
parisions difficult. Further investigation is neede 

to provide normative data in this area. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS { 


The present study investigated the relation- j 
ship between the recall of dreams and the cog 
nitive controls continuum of leveling-sharpen ine | 
Thirty college students reported dream ace 
daily for a 14-day period and the aoe 
dream recall was related to their scores On be 
Schematizing test. The results confirmed the a 
pothesis that subjects who recall many ee 
i.e, who do not rely primarily upon ss ee 
would show the sharpening tendency. A se¢ 
hypothesis, postulating a relationship 
low dream recall and the leveling tendency, 
not supported. , 

It appears that the psychoanalytic 
repression can be associated with the t tistica 
cognitive controls, in that there is a stati 
relationship between repression as meas ing 
the extent of dream recall and the lev 


between 

\ 

ema- 

sharpening tendency as measured by the Sch | 


was 


concept of 
heory ° 


tizing test. 
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THE RESTRICTING EFFECTS OF AWARENESS: 
A PARADOX AND AN EXPLANATION * 


DONALD P. SPENCE AND BERT HOLLAND 


Research Center for Mental Health, 


baa yet body of data in recent years 
tual re that a very brief or faint percep- 
but the ulus may have an effect on behavior, 
count ag gs of this effect and ways to ac- 
effect ry it are still under discussion. The 
lein A generally slight (as in studies by 
Paul & aoe Holt, & Gourevitch, 1958; 
1959) a isher, 1959; Smith, Spence, & Klein, 
Picion an in some cases open to the sus- 
Could a hat partial awareness of the stimulus 
as ieee for the response. Such critics 
e R have argued that some aspects of 
verai were consciously perceived but 
SPonse ized ; since we depend on a verbal re- 
in I didn’t see anything”) to measure 
no ona we are misled into thinking that 
e tern cues are being received. Because 
imine thee verbal indicator is used to de- 
clusion me it leads to the false con- 
ity. ot that a stimulus is subliminal. In real- 
ing Bee Eriksen (1960), the subject is receiv- 
Teport ton information which he cannot 
response ecause the cues are fragmentary, the 
€ indi is usually inexact, in proportion to 

he y quality of the stimulus. 
Used io te by Smith et al. (1959) © 
HAPpy illustrate this argument. Two wor 
TE ANGRY, were briefly exposed an 
trea, followed by a consciously seen, 
eared m face. Descriptions of the face ap- 
Stimuly © be influenced by the unseen val 
scription but the effects were indirect, the te- 
r rire rarely containing the words HAPPY 
any E Since a later check showed tha 
Were ae the exposures of the verbal stimuli 
or above recognition threshold, some 


1 Th 
. 2 study was carried ont as part 


an be 


of a research 


New York University 


partial information was possibly available, 
and it could be argued that the subject elabo- 
rated this fragment of information into a gen- 
eral description of the face. The experimen- 
tal effect was presumably slight because the 
stimuli were exposed only briefly (though re- 
peatedly). 

If a brief and impoverished stimulus pro- 
duces only a primitive and allusive response, 
it is not surprising that further decreasing 
the amount of input will lead to a gross au- 
tonomic response. Such a finding was re- 
ported by Lazarus and McCleary (1951) in 
a study which showed that PGR measures 
were sensitive to the stimulus in the absence 
of verbal report. If the amount of informa- 
tion is increased, on the other hand, the 
ount of effect upon subsequent responses 
should increase, and this assumption is sup- 
ported by Bressler (1931) who showed that 
the extent of the effect varied directly with 
the intensity of the stimulus. In short, one 
can postulate that increments in stimulus in- 
tensity lead to increments in adequacy of re- 
sponse and we will label this the intensity 
argument. It makes two general assumptions: 

‘Assumption 1. A response based on partial 
cues is on the same continuum with a response 
to a fully developed stimulus, but the former 
is a paler and less precise copy of the latter. 
The notion of one continuum has been dis- 
cussed recently by Weiner and Schiller (1960). 

‘Assumption 2. Awareness of the stimulus 
can be used to gauge the amount of informa- 
tion being registered, so that when awareness 
is minimal (as in the subliminal studies) only 

artial cues are being received and only a 
rimitive and inarticulate response can re- 
d awareness is a sign that more 


am 


Project : 
Sis pci an hone Ded SO gule, Ta a ch i 
ae are in hea a pert R. Holt, informadon is being presente’ w ich im- 
Coige § Py To Chaves Cofer, Rober or thei es the “fit” between stimulus and re- 
any hel — Wied Pine, and 1. H. Pani for their = prov 
fu p, 1c!pful suggestions, and are especially g3 sponse. r 
the z Reynolds, formerly associated with “ The intensity argument accounts for the 
g dalan ee New York University, for mak- pain effects of the subliminal studies with- 
classes and classrooms. 
163 
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out postulating a process below awareness, 
and in the minds of some (Eriksen, 1960; 
Weiner & Schiller, 1960) this is a victory for 
parsimony. But one finding, which has ap- 
peared repeatedly, does not fit this argument 
—the finding that the effect of an impover- 
ished stimulus varies inversely with its in- 
tensity. This finding first appeared in the 
study by Smith et al. (1959) in which the 
verbal stimuli were exposed at progressively 
longer exposures, descriptions being obtained 
after each exposure. Effects of these words on 
the ambiguous face were much stronger and 
more systematic at low levels of exposure than 
at high levels. An analogous finding was re- 
ported by Paul and Fisher (1959): their 
stimulus had a greater effect on images when 
the level of exposure was considerably below 
the subject’s threshold than when it was just 
below the subject’s threshold. Eagle (1959) 
reports that subjects most influenced by sub- 
liminal stimuli had the highest thresholds. 
Lapkin and Lippmann (1959), report a cor- 
relation of .57 (p < .05, one-tailed test) be- 
tween the degree to which the stimulus ex- 
posure was below threshold, and the magni- 
tude of its effect on the response measure. 
The implication is that as information (ex- 
posure level) is decreased the effect increases, 
in contradiction to the first assumption of the 
intensity argument; and in contradiction to 
the second assumption, we find thąt aware- 
ness cannot be used to predict the amount of 
effect. 

These findings seemed to embarrass the in- 
tensity argument, which uses awareness as an 
indicator of registration, and they provided 
the impetus for another approach. First ad- 
vanced by Freud (1953) and later elaborated 
by Klein et al. (1958) and Fisher (1957), 
this approach makes four important assump- 
tions: registration cf the stimulus is independ- 
ent of awareness, with awareness and regis- 
tration conceptualized as separate aspects of 
cognitive activity; degree of awareness of a 
stimulus at the moment of input cannot be 
used to predict the extent of its effect on a 
response; the effects of a faint and weak 
stimulus are not necessarily weaker than those 
of a strong and clear stimulus; and reduction 


of awareness changes the patterning of cog- 
nitive activity. 
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Where the intensity argument implies that 
responses diminish to zero as the threshold is 
approached, the second argument states that 
a new class of responses is produced as we 80 
below threshold. (We are not talking here of 
a physiological threshold. Obviously there 1$ 
a lower limit below which no responses 7 
possible.) The germ of this argument was S¢ 
forth in the Interpretation of Dreams where 
Freud (1953) noted that thinking below 
awareness tends to fan out over a large net- 
work of traces. 


r r iR 
The energy attaching to the train of though 


iate 
diffused along all the associative paths that xad oi 
from it; this energy sets the whole nel at a 
thoughts in a state of excitation which lasts 


certain time and then dies away...” (Dp. SH): š 

Freud also assumed that the associations i 
this network were logically organized ane 
lowed the rules of the secondary process- that 
ting these assumptions together we find ‘ily 
reduction of awareness should not necessa" 


as aaah to 4 
lead to a more primitive response but cally 
greater spread of activity to other 108 


e 
: mor 
related responses. One idea can spread 7 


freely throughout the system than is poss! = 
in conscious thinking where it is usua H 
stricted to one train of thought; one Pee 
can make contact with a wider range phe by 
Support for this assumption is prov! 1984)! 
experiments by Lacey and Smith ( á ich 
Spence (1961), and Fox (1960), all of verbal 
show that, when not in awareness 4 al 
stimulus may generalize to a broad ‘pe ter 
meanings. The generalization is often © nd 
than is found with a conscious stimulus, is 
this finding suggests that when awaren ar 
reduced, certain restrictions on thous ative 
removed; more rather than fewer assoc is 
pathways become available and thous 
freer to range over a greater number 
sociates. thre 
Suppose a test word is exposed below word’ 
old and followed by a list composed k e test 
that are either related or unrelated tO a 
word. Subjects are then asked to E 
word list. Suppose another group of : the 
undergoes the same procedure except 35. ge 
test word is presented above et at ih? 
intensity hypothesis would predict fly & 
subliminal group, receiving only 4 ! a 
posed stimulus, could respond to it 


as 


EFFECTS OF 


“a Enn partial cues—an isolated letter. 
call list Ta would therefore tend to re- 
lat, ae ta gure of the same, or simi- 
awareness: s a efiects would vary with 
criminate ing jects who could barely dis- 
mation d test word would get less infor- 
Call than a show a more random re- 
Correct As bjects with a greater number of 
received Pp li the latter group 
Prehend Ft information they might ap- 
recall aa ete of the stimulus and 
Correct er words, Thus the number of 
E wht should be positively 
SUpraliminal ic recall of related words. The 
Word, aioe group, fully aware of the test 
ing and. os respond in terms of mean- 
than the ao it gets more information 
Words on es „group, should remember more 
ed to th e list which were meaningfully re- 
e stimulus. 
from our alternative hypothesis Wwe 


Would 

vee opposite predictions. We would 
Make that the subliminal stimulus would 
: f traces 


ontact with a wide range d 
Wor acilitate the recall of many associated 
Mt Bi thinking tends to fan out 
5 goes on outside of awareness (aware- 

$ sat Propose, has a restricting effect), the 
Wit © of effect will be inversely correlated 
T 1s amount of the stimulus in awareness. 
pons op jeas with few correct discrimina- 
peal >t the test word would be expected to 
y related list 

e han would subjects with a high num- 
discriminations, and subjects in the 
would recall more such 
the Supralimina 


m : 
Ore of the meaningfull 


al group 
than subjects in 
ath, Be influence of partial cue 
“nee ely slight, subordinated to the influ- 

Meaning, and not perfectly relate 
of awareness. 


METHOD 


t 
y var he Meaning of a word registe 
ang fans out along associat 

ree to influence other ass 

innesot ined by word association 
s p kins a norms recently collecte 
Pane” stim: (1954), we selected the 
fron a and 10 associates t° 
ag Wor Popular (sous) to rare \ 
ted o S which appeared to be minim 
og Prevent the recall of one word fO ig re- 

© others; then the number of wo 


rs outside of 
ive pathways 
ociates which 
norms- mo 


wor 
CHTEFSE w 
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TABLE 1 


ts OF STIMULUS AND OF CONTROL WORDS 


OTL Control 
frequency® words 
i dh 32 hedge 
z JA A flag 
COTTAGE 46 46 mirror 
SMELL | A R gift 
MOON | AA AA | best 
AA AA | chair 
a sand 
16 frail 
34 arch 
48 trunk 


per 1,008 subje 
b Occurrences per million wor =50 per million; AA =100 
or more per million. Words were presented in the following 
:  street/bird /dime /flag /cow/arch /BREAD/CAVE /chair / 
St /cOTTAGE /gift /frail sand /nrick ‘hedge 
SM JOUSE /mirror, our/trunk /chin ‘number /joke. 
f'The first ard las s of three words are to control for pri- 
macy and recency effects and do not enter into the analysis of 


the findings. 


e used as a measure of size of effect. 
d 10 control words which were not 
but which matched 


called could b 
We also selecte 
associates tO CHEESE, 


listed as c 
the CHEESE associates in Thorndike-Lorge (1944), 
frequency, number of letters, and part of speech. 


ords are presented in Table 1.? 

Further support for our assumption that CHEE 
associates and control words are equally balanced for 
recall can be noted in the finding that of 35 subjects 
so far tested in a blank condition (19 from this 
study plus 16 from another study), the mean recall 
of CHEESE associates (2.83) was not significantly dif- 
ferent from the mean recall of control words (2.57). 

Jf meaning is an important factor in recall, more 
associates should be recalled than control 
Tf, on the other hand, fragments of a word 
nstead of its meaning, recall of structurally 
Js should exceed recall of structurally 
To test this hypothesis, the stimulus 
as divided into the two-letter com- 
he, and es and the control words 
p which contained these letter-pairs 
and best) and those which did 
not (gift, flag, mirror, and trunk). If partial infor- 
mation influenced recall, the first group would be 
recalled better than the second group (none of which 
contained a single letter in common with CHEESE). 


The two sets of Wi 


(CHEESE 
words. 
register i 
similar wore 
different words. 
word CHEESE W 
pbinations of ch, 
divided into a grou 
(chair, arch, hedge, 


t data have supported our assumption 
js are minimally interrelated. As part 
dy, 70 subjects gave word associations 
26 words on the recall lis One CHEESE 
associate as a re- 
one control word 
onse in only 


raip 

2 Şubsequen 
that the wore 
of another stu 


to each of the 
associate produced another CHE) 
e in only 5 cases out of 700 
wed another control word as a re: 
> eases oul of 700, The interitem associative strength, 
t an expression coined by D (1959), is, 
essentially zero and there is little reason 

that stimulus words cluster any more 
ill than control words. 
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Procedure 


Our design called for two groups equated for 
associative tendencies, and to obtain the relevant 
data we presented a large class with a list of 25 
words taken from the Minnesota norms. Jenkins and 
Russell (1958) report that the number of popular 
associations to these 25 words is highly correlated 
with the number of populars given to the entire list 
of 100 words, Associative preference (commonality) 
was determined for 48 subjects and they were di- 
vided into two groups of equivalent mean com- 
monality. One group was assigned to the Subliminal 
condition, and the other to a Blank condition. 

Blank and Subliminal conditions. Two days after 
the selection procedure the experimental procedure 
was carried out. The Subliminal group was assigned 
to seats facing the front of the room and arranged 
in five equal rows of equal mean commonality, The 
front row was situated 21 feet from the screen; at 
that distance, the visual angle of the stimulus was 
7°. The back row was 33 feet from the screen, with 
a visual angle of 4.3°. Subjects in the Blank group 
-were seated around the edge of the room and faced 
away from the screen. 

The experiment consisted of the exposure of the 
test word (CHEESE), a single reading of the word 
list, recall of the word list, and a measure of thresh- 
old. Subjects in the Blank group were told to close 
their eyes, while subjects in the Subliminal group 
were asked to look at a fixation point on the screen, 
and were told that something would be flashed in 
the neighborhood of that point. They were to write 
down what they thought it was, and how many 
times it flashed. The projected stimulus extended if 
foot 3 inches on either side of the fixation point. It 
was flashed five times at 1/150th of a second from 
a slide projector with an Ilex shutter. Room illumi- 
nation was maximized, and the shutter diaphragm 
Was set at its smallest opening. The combination of 
high room illumination, low stimulus intensity, and 
brief exposure worked effectively to prevent con- 
scious recognition, No subject reported seeing any- 
thing, and the general reaction of the group was 
that nothing had been flashed. Estimates of the num- 
ber of exposures varied from 4 to 5, but this seems 
to have been based on the number of shutter clicks 
heard by the subjects. 

The Blank group was then asked to open their 


eyes, face front, and, both groups were given the 
following instructions: 


We're going to read a list of 26 words. Later on 
we will ask you to reproduce them frora memory. 
This is not a test, for it is quite impossible to re- 
member all the word: Just relax and listen closely 


while we read the t. We will read it through 
once, 


The list was then rea 
no knowledge of the 
Three “padding” words were read first to absorb 
the effect of primacy; then the 10 CHEESE associates 


d by an instructor who had 
Purpose of the experiment. 
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and 10 control words were presented in scram 
order; then three more “padding” words were adi = 
to control for recency. The complete list is given N 
le i 
oe ale after the list was read, subjects were 
told to write whatever words they could semimi 
in whatever order, and to continue writing To 
long as they wished. They were encouraged to gU of 
Threshold. To check on the subject’s degree Ms 
awareness of the test word, we followed a suet 
tion advanced by Goldiamond (1958) and De: 
the stimulus and a blank slide in a series oh ee 
posures in a fixed random order, Each slide wa $ 
sented under the same condition of illumination 


A : he ex- 
exposure as were used in the main part enti 
periment. If any subjects had correctly m the 


Rete or 
CHEESE they would have been eliminated 
group. Subjects were given these instructions: 
t. Some- 


Watch the screen once again, at the do faintly 


times we will show you something very z yo 
and hard to see. Other times we will aay 2 
nothing. After each flash, write something ria the 
ing. If you saw anything, please describe it ¢ 
bottom of the page. 


nded 2 
The number of correct discriminations providus 
measure of the relative exposure level of the * ona ity 
Supraliminal condition, Associative pape pro 
Was determined for a separate class using | ts were 
cedure described above; 2 days later ae that 
arranged in front of the screen in such ei 
each row had the same average commona ay 
the distance of cach row from the screen M 
the distance for the Subliminal group. ki 
Subjects were told to expect something 
flashed on the screen, They were told to pee and 
fixation point and write down what they xpo 
how many times it flashed. Crreese was © ro jee 
times in exposures of 2 seconds each. Its re as 
size and placement on the screen were taS ie was 
in the previous Subliminal session. The oe us i 
then read the same preparatory instruction: rea oy 
the first experiment; the standard list W3$ hel! 


a 


mn 

the same instructor, and subjects wrote ne a 
recall. All subjects perceived the stimulu te 
and all but one counted five flashes (Pe 
four). 
Subjects plimindh 

The members of all three groups Ge the a 
Supraliminal, and Blank) were taken OR ced Ne 
dergraduate classes of the School of Cora ert Le 
York University. Of the 65 subjects, 59 aie ae 
Twenty-nine subjects composed the Subin Dee 
19 the Blank group, and 17 the Supralimi™ jaré 


The Subliminal group was made pu'P 


ose P phe 
z thi 
: e 
than the rest in order to better invesga'® pe sal 


eperl 
were naive as to the purpose of the exP® 
subjects were majoring in psychology. 


~< 
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EFFECTS OF AWARENESS 


RESULTS 
Effect of Subliminal Stimulus on Recall 


Sale ep CHEESE was not consciously 
group, Si "a any subjects in the Subliminal 
be ix of the 29 subjects did detect the 
ion seri g “something” in the discrimina- 
H< ries significantly better than chance 
Simina one-tailed test), and they were 
terest P from the main analysis in the in- 
ing 23 caution. The recall of the remain- 
Pema ai was analyzed for effects of 
Stimulus, and meaning of the subliminal 
ine If the structure of the stimulus 
elated influenced recall, more structurally 
and pes control words (chair, arch, hedge, 
Contro] t) should be recalled than dissimilar 
ere Words (gift, flag, mirror, and trunk). 
not ac trend in this direction but it 1$ 
Coxon t ificant (.10 > p > .05, two-tailed, Wil- 
jects eee However, if we add the six sub- 
Us better were able to discriminate the stimu- 
signifi er than chance, the difference reaches 
st) pence p< 0, two-tailed, Wilcoxon 
in D ecause these six subjects were respond- 
Ee arily on the basis of structural cues. 
range al of the structurally similar words 
tecal] gp om 1 to 3, with a mean of 2.2; their 
t Of the dissimilar words ranged from 0 
e » With a mean of .33. When partial cues 
fa jip table to the Subliminal group they 
ated recall of structurally similar words, 
would predict; 


bug ‚>, tensity hypothesi 

Pien a y hypothesis > 
Sas is only true at the level of partial 
no «5S. Below this level these cues have 


Sign; 
Var Shificant effect, and their effect does not 


vad jmu- 
is. a intensity or awareness of the stim 
ing only the 23 “chance discrimi 


8 inat- 
tal] Jects, we computed each subject Ta 
words; eal similar minus ae) 
LE ital i Jated —- 
te i fhe seres neasure of 


ay aie from the screen—@ " d 
(ns) © Intensity of the stimulus ~a” a 
Ure gp th number of discriminations—? meni 
îs yoy Wareness. Thus the intensity argum 


Postre Supported at subliminal leve 


s of ex- 


in re- 


ifference 
differe related 


To 
ca, > the 
uctural) 


yl ot e Blank group, the 
Vords oe two groups of str 
as not significant. 
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TABLE 2 
Mean Recatt or CHEESE OCIATES AND CONTROL 
WORDS UNDER THREE CONDITIONS 
Condition | N | anse | ‘Conttol | -pitterences 
Subliminal 23 | 4.09 1.91 2.18* 
Blank 19 2.89 2.26 .63 
Supraliminal 17 3.00 2.41 159 


a Differential recall is significantly higher in Subliminal than 
in Supraliminal_or Blank conditions (.01 > p> .001, Kruskal- 
Wallis test). _ Differential recall is significantly higher in Sub- 
liminal than in Blank (p <.02, two-tailed, Mann-Whitney U 
jgnificantly higher in Subliminal than in Supraliminal 
wo-tailed, Mann-Whitney U test); and not signifi- 
erent between Blank and Supraliminal. 
ficant at .001 level. Significantly more CHEESE asso- 
ciates than control words are recalled in the Subliminal condi- 
tion (two-tailed, Wilcoxon test). Recall between CHEESE and 
control words is not significantly different in the other two 


conditions. 


stimulus influenced recall, more CHEESE asso- 
ciates should be recalled than nonrelated con- 
trol words. Nineteen of the 23 subjects in the 
Subliminal group recalled more CHEESE asso- 
ciates than control words (p < 001, two- 
tailed, Wilcoxon test), a strong indication 
that meaning had an effect. Only 9 of the 
19 subjects in the Blank group recalled 
more CHEESE associates (ns). These findings 
strongly suggest that the meaning of a stimu- 
lus that lies outside the range of correct dis- 

influence the recall of related 


crimination can 
words. The strong subliminal effect is pre- 


sented in Table 2. 

The associates recalled by the 23 subject 
Subliminal group cover the full range of re- 
sponse frequencies. We computed the per- 
centage of subjects in the Subliminal group 
who recalled each CHEESE associate and the 
rank-order correlation between these frequen- 
cies and Minnesota frequencies is .42 (ns). 
Since some of the recall probably depended 
on uneven stresses in pronunciation, uneven 
pausing, and other characteristics of the man- 
ner in which the list was. read, we computed 
comparable percentages for subjects in the 
Blank group, and subtracted one set of fre- 
quencies from the other. Since both groups 
listened to the same list, any difference in re- 


ation has recently been completed by 
author. Nineteen subjects received the 
subliminal stimulus and 16 subjects served as con- 
trols, using the same procedures described above. 
Recall of CHEESE associates minus control words was 

bette: in the Subliminal than in the 


+ nificantly + 
een (p < 06, one-tailed test). 


sA replic 
the senior 
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150 2.00 


THORNDIKE - LORGE FRE QUENCY (log) 


Fic. 1. Net subliminal effect (percentage of ree: 


call it 
— ; ai z recall 
l in the Subliminal group minus percentage of 


n the 


5 S x S 5 as indicated.) 
Blank group) as a function of Thorndike-Lorge frequency. (Regression lines as indicat 


call was presumably due to the subliminal 
stimulus and was free of “list effect,” Al- 
though these differences are likewise not cor- 
related with Minnesota frequency (rho = 
— 10), they are strongly related to Thorn- 
dike-Lorge word frequency (rho = .63, p< 
05. two-tailed test).! Within the group of 
CHEESE associates, the extent of recall is de- 
termined more by the general popularity of 
each word than by its popularity as an as- 
sociate to CHEESE, 

A correlation with word frequency is also 
reflected in the net recall of control words 
(tho = .78, p< 02). Apparently the fre- 
quency of occurrence determines the readi- 
ness of recall; words that are infrequently 
used in written English are unfamiliar and 
less likely to be recalled. If a word was mean- 
ingfully related to CHEESE, it received an ad- 


ditional increment Which seems to be more or 
4 We are indebted to Geor, 


ge S. Klein for suggesting 
the existence of this relation 


ship, 


E „ength 
association e 
nt of are: 
allel: 


less independent of its 2 
(see Figure 1 in which the gradie a 
for the CHEESE associates is roughly | 


0 

. contr 

but shifted above, the gradient for n a pat 
words). The likelihood of recall for um ? 


ticular word appears to have been the ws ess 
its initial habit strength plus a more- 
uniform subliminal reinforcement. | f 
However, when word frequency is P% i 
out, we do find an interesting ee ed f 
sociative strength. Amount of net sates A 
the five most popular cuerse associ 90 
or AA words on Table 1) is corre! 
(p < .10. two-tailed test, rank-order i show* 
tion) with Minnesota frequency wile trong" 
that the subliminal stimulus has @ A 
effect on its weaker associates, othe! 


rtial 
to 45 


correlate" Jar 


(hins 


Š ê 

being equal. ning. © 
a . » mean! e ne 
Since recall was influenced by me d by n 

next asked whether it was influent na 


-ommer 
subject’s associative preference eens pig” 
ity); it was not. Although subjects 
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commonality tend, by definition, to give popu- 
lar responses on an association test, they did 
a tend to recall popular CHEESE associates. 
te average association strength of the asso- 
we recalled by subjects is not correlated 
commonality (rho = — .06). These re- 
Sults show that the subliminal stimulus rein- 
oval broad network of associates which 
eats concentrated around the most pre- 
conscious response and (to judge by 
Sa paragraph) tend. to be distantly 
imina to the stimulus. Apparently thie a 
Pende es follows laws that are inde- 
associa of those which determine conscious 
ations, 


In 
uence pi 
Auence of Awareness on Recall 


Supra- 


Recall of Gmi 
ter 


A associates in the 
limin associates 


Mal condition was not significantly greate 
ie control words (see Table 2) which m 
in that exposure of an organizing hae 
Asso not necessarily lead to an increase in its 
ene This finding parallels that of Deese 
59) who found that recall of associates 


Wa. . 5 
l “S Not increased when the list was preceded 
More- 


he stimulus for those associates- 
aye find that differential recall of = 
eit ie oe is higher in the Sublimina oa 
and ne Blank and Supraliminal paren 
signip rences between conditions ate = ad 
onnificant (01 > p > 001. Kruskal ary 
D rae analysis of variance). Table — 
high that the significance stems et n, 
ay difference in the Subliminal co" 

a spsequent Mann-Whitney 

in g “ifferential recall is significant? 


tw, Ubliminal than in Supraliminal 


Gs jminal 
than ailed test) and greater in Subli 
differ 


™ Blank (p < .02. two-tailed test). The 
Clear] 


iminal is 
ence between Blank and al 


: Y not cienthes rently 
est t significant. Appa associates 15 


Prog à 5: 
Dar ced by the subliminal stimulus: 


a 
fing tf Subliminal and supralimin 
Testy at awareness of the stimulus @ $ 
trug $$ its effect on recall. Tf this 15 
? Ose subjects in the Sublimin® 

Vere maximally aware of DS 
those. eee fewer CHEES! assoc Lani 
the sno jen who had minimal nw E Ye" 

™Mulus. To test this assumi 


gimulus 


ation, W 


placed the six subjects who had been dropped 
earlier from the Subliminal group and com- 
puted the correlation between number of dis- 
criminations, which ranged from 8 to 19 out 
of 20, and relative recall (CHEESE associates 
minus control words). The rank-order corre- 
lation is — .54 (p < .02, two-tailed test); 
poorer discrimination is accompanied by 
greater net recall of words which are mean- 
ingfully related to CHEESE (see Figure 2). 
As discrimination improves the effect falls off. 

In view of the greater effect of partial cues 
among high discriminating subjects noted ear- 
lier, and the greater effect of meaning among 
the randomly discriminating subjects, we 
made a direct comparison of the two factors 
of structure and meaning. We compared re- 
call of arch, chair, best, and hedge, the four 
structurally similar control words, with four 
ciates of equal word frequency 
but a lower degree of structural similarity— 
CAVE, GREEN, MOON, and mouse. Two of 
these words contain pairs of letters which are 
identical to a pair of letters in the test stimu- 
lus; one has similar letters not contained in 
pairs: and the fourth has no similar letters. 
We found that subjects at the low end of 
the discrimination continuum recalled more 
CHEESE associates than control words; that 
subjects at the high end recalled more con- 
an CHEESE associates; and that, 


trol words tha s 
overall, there is a correlation of .57 (p < .02, 
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Fic. 2. Mean differential recall (CHEESE associates 
` control words) as a function of correct dis- 
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Fic. 3. Mean differential recall (CHEESE associates 
minus control words) as a function of distance and 
visual angle in the subliminal condition. 


two-tailed test) between number of discrimi- 
nations and the preference for control words. 
Evidently structural cues gave way to mean- 
ing at low levels of awareness, but began to 
organize recall at a high level of awareness. 
These findings suggest that partial cues, as 
they became more available, tended to or- 
ganize the recall in terms of structural ele- 
ments and thus reduced the recall of meaning 
associates (which have less structural corre- 
spondence to the test stimulus) .° 

Another kind of limiting effect can be seen 
when we study the intrusions—words which 
were “remembered” but were not on the origi- 
nal list. The supraliminal stimulus tended to 
direct attention toward food associates to 
CHEESE (sweet, taste, meat, etc.) as shown 
by the fact that the number of cHEESE re- 
lated intrusions is significantly higher in the 
Supraliminal group (p < .001) than in the 
Subliminal group, even though the average 
number of all intrusions is the same in both 
conditions. 

Putting these findings together, we find that 
awareness of the stiniulus tended to reinforce 
a particular area of meaning and restricted 


5 This finding is not simply a restatement-of the 
general trend expressed in Figure 2 for meaning- 
effect to decrease as awareness increases. A similar 
comparison of two other sets of words (BREAD, SMELI, 
COTTAGE, and BRICK vs, flag, gift, mirror, and trunk) 
does not show any correlation with awareness (rho 
= 25); ie. the high discriminating subjects are not 
less sensitive to meaning when the equivalent con- 
trol words (flag et al.) have no structural similarity 
to the test stimulus. 
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sensitivity to other connotations. Overempha- 
sis on one category of meaning markedly re- 
duced the range of words reinforced by the 
perceived word CHEESE and led to the ae 
doxical finding that a supraliminal stimulu 
had a more restricting effect on recall than 4 
subliminal stimulus. 


Influence of Intensity and Size on Recall 


hs ition 
Our subjects in the Subliminal conditi 


were arranged in five rows of varying degrees 
of distance from the screen, and by a 
advantage of the fact that intensity and $i =: 
vary with distance, we had a chance to ie 
ure how these variables influence effect. 2 
call of cirsE associates minus recall of ne 
trol words was positively related to —_ 
from the screen (rho = .63, p< 02. A 
tailed test; see Figure 3). At the ann 
distance, the visual angle (4.3°) 1s ye 
slightly greater than the foveal angle as 
thus the most sensitive part of the age 
being stimulated by the test word.” At pers od 
distances less of the word was impinging 4 
the fovea, in which case less of its 
pect that only single letters of the test 
would have an effect on recall, Using the 

two groups of words mentioned gahe 
found that subjects in the front row ords 
called more structurally similar control en 

(arch, chair, best, and hedge) than gor : 
dissimilar CHEESE associates, (CAVE pack 
MOON, and mouse); that subjects 1n the asso 
rows recalled more dissimilar CHEESE that: 
ciates than similar control words; 2? sucture 
overall, preference for meaning VS- a 

as an organizing principle was correla rank- 
with distance (p < .02, two-tailed teh s a 
order correlation). Apparently there gie 
tendency for subjects in the front pa in 
act more in terms of single letters onsist: 
terms of the entire word, and this 15 of 
ent with the assumption that only oe a 
the test word were effectively registeri™e 


ing out 
© We are indebted to Leo Hurvich for pointing š 
this possibility. estrict tbe 
7 Closeness to the screen also seems tO ues Re 
recall of meaning in the absence of partia jnus fae 
call of BREAD, SMELL, COTTAGE, and BRICK mil zoe 
gift, mirror, and trunk is correlated AS no str’ 
(p < 05, two-tailed test). Flag et al. have 


eee  —_ 


7 —— 
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Distance from the screen is, surprisingly, 
aes only .15 (rho) with amount of dis- 
nination, Thus we are justified in sayIns 
ard decrease in distance did not automati- 
that ag to awareness of the stimulus, and 
effect he factors which contribute to broad 
s in the back rows are probably inde- 
Pendent of the factors which contribute to 
i rile ag The “row effect” prob- 
Mga on such general factors as size, 
tion pe and visual angle; the “discrimina- 
visual, Rel on individual factors such as 
of att acuity, readiness to guess, distribution 
Me’ etc. Obviously these two sets o 
s can interact in a wide variety of ways- 


Discussion 


The results show that the meaning of a 


si can be registered without awareness 
call Th significantly influence subsequent t 
imi ne pattern of recall shown by the 5 
inal subjects makes it more parsimonious 
© conclude that the word CHEESE was regis- 


ered ; 

su ed intact and undistorted. and does a 

Pport the assumption that some similar 
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be e was registered which bore niy ee 
ar eR resemblance to CHEESE. AT 
expl but not identical, structure WOU ‘a 
We ain why meaningfully related associ? 
Te recalled. 


our oe een conclusion tO be 
i reliable i is that reported aware 
Matio e indicator of the amou Lees 
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Se at Sa 
dike of the test word nonetheless received : 
bstantial amount of meaning informatio”: 

by partia 


ea mea relatively uninfluenced Dr inate 
the sti hose subjects who cou a 
tial ee however, were sens! 
ues, and were not sensitive 
iat ne reported awareness ine T. 
ects that more structurally 4° z 
awa are to be expected an 5 
teness, an indicator that more 
expected, 
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awareness and preference for structure over 
meaning in the recall. 

The results also fail to support the assump- 
tion that the response to reduced stimulus in- 
put is a crude and pale copy of the response 
to more intense input. The responses of sub- 
jects in the back row of the Subliminal group, 
receiving the stimulus at substantially re- 
duced intensity, were no less dependent on 
meaning than were the responses of subjects 
in the front row. And when information was 
substantially increased by lengthening ex- 
posure speed, the accompanying responses 
did not include a greater number of CHEESE 
associates. Subjects in the Supraliminal group 
received the stimulus about 300 times longer 
than subjects in the Subliminal group, but 
the response of the former group was no 
more complete, as would be reflected in a 
greater recall of CHEESE associates. 
~ These facts lead us to conclude that the in- 
tensity argument is insufficient to account for 
the results, and take us back to our alterna- 
tive set of four assumptions which more 
nearly meet the case. Our findings support 
Assumption 1 that registration takes place 
without awareness; Assumption 3 that a sub- 
liminal stimulus does not have a weaker ef- 
fect than a supraliminal stimulus; and As- 
sumption 4 that reduction of awareness 
changes the patterning of cognitive activity, 
with different associative processes operating 
in the two conditions. Assumption 2 no longer 
holds, and should be rephrased to say that 
awareness is inversely related to amount of 
effect. 

Before we consider the apparent paradox 
that an unseen stimulus may have a stronger 
effect on recall than a clearly visible stimulus, 
we might consider the pattern of the sub- 
Jiminal effect. Tt is clear that a reduction of 
stimulus information does not necessarily 
preak down the structure of what is registered 
and leave nothing but partial cues to influ- 
the response. Meaning can still be pre- 
served at faint exposure levels, and it fans 
out along @ wide range of predetermined 
pathways. The pattern of nonconscious gen- 
eralization does not seem to be influenced by 
the subject’s conscious associations (his com- 
monality) and—rather surprisingly—seems to 
related to the Minnesota norms. 


ence 


be inversely 
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When Thorndike-Lorge frequency is held con- 
stant, the activation of rare associates seems 
stronger than of the more popular associates. 
For some reason the subliminal effect on the 
popular associates is inhibited and, perhaps 
as a consequence, it fans out to influence 
other, more distant associates. 

It is also worth mentioning that the sub- 
liminal effect, although relatively indirect, is 
not chaotic. Clearly the test word did not ac- 
tivate a host of unrelated meanings, for if it 
had there would have been no measurable 
effect. Activation is directed primarily to 
words related to the stimulus, and conscious 
attention is not necessary to keep simple 
thought processes under control. Preconscious 
thinking is not only more than a theoretical 
possibility, but seems to follow the laws of 
the secondary process, albeit in an inefficient 
way, for the fanning-out effect, by its very 
nature, would certainly interfere with the sus- 
tained, secondary process thought necessary 
for solving a particular problem. 

This fanning-out effect seems to be great- 
est in the last two rows of subjects (see Fig- 
ure 3) where the stimulus falls almost en- 
tirely within the acutely sensitive part of the 
retina. Since all parts of the word must be 
registered to convey its meaning, the trans- 
mission of meaning is more likely when there 
is complete foveal impingement. As the dis- 
tance decreases, the number of letters regis- 
tered in the fovea also decreases and meaning 
is correspondingly impoverished. probably be- 
cause the letters which are registered foveally 
play a disproportionate part in influencing 
the response, and may bend it away from the 
category of CHEESE and CHEESE associates 
and toward words which have only a struc- 
tural similarity to the test word. In short, the 
“row effect” may be due to the fact that 
the fovea is stimulated by the entire word— 
which conveys meaning—in the back rows, 
and by single letters—which produce other 
response alternatives—in the front rows. The 
correlation between row and tendency to re- 
call meaning associates seems to support this 
assumption. 


So much for distance; what about aware- 
ness? Subjects who discriminated better than 
chance were more sensitive to partial cues 
than to meaning, a fact which supports the 
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assumption that single letters somehow inhibit 
the activation of CHEESE associates. Partial 
information, since it can be elaborated in a 
variety of ways, may lead to hypotheses 
which have little to do with currsE and its 
associates and hence will not improve recall. 
Fragments of a word seem to force recall of 
structurally similar words over CHEESE ass0- 
ciates with fewer structural similarities. As 
awareness increased, partial information also 
increased and tended to restrict the effect on 
recall. 

Thus it would seem that both awareness 
and wide visual angle may favor registration 
of single letters over the complete word, and 
thus lead to a variety of individual hypothe- 
ses based on these letters. One might posit 
three different stages of registration depend- 
ing on intensity and size of the stimulus. In 
Stage 1, the stimulus is well below threshold. 
excites a wide band of association pathways: 
and produces a broad activation of many on 
ceptual associates. In Stage 2, bits of partia 
information play a disproportionately greate! 
role and generate hypotheses based on single 
letters which organize recall. Since these hy- 
potheses can assume a variety of forms, many 
of which are quite unrelated to the stimulus; 
they may easily interfere with the expecte 
effect. In Stage 3, the stimulus is supralimina + 
clearly within awareness and organizes the rd 
sponse in terms of a particular area of nee 
ing. as shown by the fact that subjects 1 —_ 
Supraliminal condition reported more foo di- 
sociates than subjects in the Subliminal e 
tion. Note that the effect is restricted in saa 
3 for quite different reasons than in Stage in 

The part played by partial information sd 
Stage 2 may account for the paradox P aci 
earlier in the paper—the fact that the j i 
of a verbal stimulus appears to diminish ea : 
reaches threshold. In the study by Smith tts 
(1959). a subject might elaborate the Sie 
lus ANGRY into angel as it approached cane 
old, and describe the face in positive ee, 
Any increase in idiosyncratic responses E x 
as this would tend to dilute the expëcte di- 
fect, and it is important to note that ‘ wae 
vidual parameters are most likely to one en 
the response as soon as bits of informa for- 
begin to emerge into awareness. Partial oad X 
mation, for this reason, may be more MIS : 


Errects oF 


ing than no information at all, and reports 
based on partial information may be errone- 
ous not simply because less information a 
presented, but because this information is or- 
ganized around an idiosyncratic premise hat 
i bp only distantly related to the stimulus. 
This, then, is the restricting effect of aware- 
ness and this is why a subliminal stimulus, 
well below the threshold of partial recogni- 
tion, has a more widespread and uniform ef- 
fect, Randomly discriminating subjects in the 
Subliminal group remembered more CHEESE 
ray Spence and Bressler (in press) 
Se that the effects produced by a stimu- 
s far below threshold conformed more ex- 
ei to the Minnesota norms than the effects 
In oe by a stimulus closer to threshold. 
to cot cases, as the stimulus moved closer 
Spon, teshold it gave rise to individual jë- 
tial = tendencies (probably mediated by pat- 
sta ues) and the accompanying response was 
“hes by idiosyncratic earmarks. 
fas View of these findings, we must take 
e with Eriksen’s (1960) recent statement 
“<i “there is no convincing evidence that the 
entially „unem can discriminate are 
t an int spond to external $ tee ii 
Crimi tensity level too low tO ee 
ninated verbal report” (P- 298) and say 
etna stimulus which is not verbally i 
uated is nevertheless capable of remar 
inval accurate and far-reaching effects n 
Str ve meaning and stand in contrast 
Uctural effects mediated by partial cues. 


SUMMARY 


The pur +. experiment 
pose of this experi! 
Aa how level of awareness influenced th? 
ere of a verbal stimulus 0? recall. a 4 
list Undergraduate students were prese nn 

of words to recall, half of which were 


Sociat, nd half 
ex i HEESE, an© 
to the test stimulus © ne stimu- 


ere not, B mulas Paad, 
l efore the list wa 
supini Presented subliminally ig one group: 
ma to a second, $ 
oia to the third, Blank group- Whereas 
Blank and Supraliminal groups Ped 
ona ferential recall of CHEES as 
c is, the Subliminal group oe x 
Verse greater recall. Degree of ee A 
and Yy related to awareness of 
to closeness of the stimulus. 
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analysis of the role of level of awareness led 
to the postulation of three stages of registra- 
tion: Subliminal with no partial cucs; Near- 
liminal with partial cucs available; and Supra- 
liminal. More meaning associates were re- 
called in Stage 1; more structurally related 
words in Stage 2. The features characterizing 
each stage were discussed in detail and led to 
the conclusion that an explanation based on 
partial cues may explain Stage 2, but not 
Stage 1 for which additional assumptions are 


necessary. 
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SOME EFFECTS OF REJECTION 


UPON ATTRACTION 


TO A GROUP’ 


Ji DIEDRICK SNOEK 


Research Center for Group Dyn 


Kidar by which individuals move in 
mutual Hi groups can be thought of as a 
Baas ection during which the individual 
in a Me attractiveness of membership 
is aa _— group and the group judges 
factors T Y as a member. Among the 
this Drot interest to social psychologists m 
the aes are the motivational basis for 
a eo eg initial interest in becoming 
accept er, the criteria by which the groups 
or his or reject him, and finally the basis 
While continued participation P the group- 
attention studies have paid considerable 
attraction to the bases for an individual’s 
ance ite n to membership, given his accept- 
t elisels, a group, few studies have concerned 
individ Ves with changes in the nature of an 
aS ay ual’s desire for membership in @ group 
si E gis of his acceptance Or rejection. The 

o be reported below concerns some 


Condit; 
Snditions under which an individual will con- 
bership in & 


portae, mperience, of rejection h 
eprive psychological aspects 
Bratis s the individual of the OPPO" 
y whatever needs led him 
Secondly; 


be more © 


Shall ging to self-esteem. In this paper We 
speak of invidious rejection whenever 
ken to mean 


Exclus; 
ai gion from a group can be ta at 
ip i e individual is not worthy © D 
ingigin, i We shall call the rejection #0 
ious when it is based OP other reasons 


amics, University oj Michigan 


that do not reflect on the individual’s self- 
esteem; when an individual is excluded be- 
cause all membership positions in a group are 
filled we have an example of noninvidious 
rejection. 

Just as it is possible to distinguish various 
degrees of acceptance in a group, various 
degrees of rejection are possible. Several ex- 

eriments have tried to manipulate this vari- 

able, although conceptually it has not always 
been clear whether “degree of rejection” re- 
ferred to the amount of frustration experi- 
enced by the rejected person or to the nega- 
tivity of the evaluation he received. In this 
paper the concept of degree of rejection will 
refer to the strength of the group members’ 
determination to resist the individual’s at- 
tempts to participate as a member in the 
group, after Jackson’s (1959) usage. 

The concept of attraction to a group often 
is taken to refer to the strength of an in- 
dividual’s desire to participate in a group 
without regard to the particular needs that 
may motivate him. In this paper attraction 
will be considered a joint function of the 
valence of membership in the group and the 
‘on that membership can be attained, 
be expressed as the individual’s 
subjective probability of acceptance. That is 
to say that in a choice situation the individ- 
ual’s tendency to choose membership in a 
group will be a function of both the apparent 
attractiveness of the group and his expecta- 

f. Feather, 1959). 


tion that he can join it (c 
ience it is assumed that the func- 


one. 
Given this formulation of attraction, two 


hypotheses can be formulated regarding the 
cts of rejection upon attraction 


` Thi i tion 
Submitta P 2PeY is based upon p doctoral iy expected effects 
Í Mi ed to the Graduate School of t knowl- to a group- First, whatever the reasons for 
edge <bigan in 1959. The author wishes to 3° £ irst dual will revise his est 
Com is gratitude to the Socia Science esearc rejection, the individual will revise is esti- 
cond, cil for the fellowship whic ermitted bim to ate of the probability of his acceptance 

ct this experiment. 
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downwards to an extent that is proportional 
to the degree of rejection. The result of such 
a change would be a decrease in his overall 
attraction to the group. The second effect to 
be expected is a change in the valence of 
membership depending on whether or not 
the rejection was invidious. Jackson and 
Snoek (1959) found that the reactions to 
rejection of very strongly rejected subjects, 
as contrasted with those who only experienced 
mild rejection, appeared to be motivated by 
a need to reassure themselves about their ac- 
ceptability to others (need for social reas- 
surance). The strongly rejected subjects 
maintained their attraction to the group, 
while subjects in the mild rejection condi- 
tions appeared to have decreased theirs. In 
the present study it is expected that the need 
for social reassurance will be strongly aroused 
in invidiously rejected subjects who in turn 
will value reacceptance into the group as a 
means of reassuring themselves. Accordingly, 
the valence of membership is expected to in- 
crease when the reasons for rejection are in- 
vidious; this change in valence is assumed to 
be proportional to the degree of rejection. 

In summary, invidiously rejected subjects 
should experience two opposing tendencies 
to change their attraction to the group, one 
to lower their attraction due to a decrease in 
their estimate of the probability of acceptance 
and a second tendency to increase their at- 
traction due to their need for social reassur- 
ance. By contrast noninvidiously rejected 
subjects will be subject only to the first 
tendency to lower their attraction to the 
group. From these assumptions it is possible 
to predict the following differences in relative 
changes in attraction to a group after the two 
kinds of rejection: 

Hypothesis 1. For any given degree of re- 
jection, noninvidious rejection will be followed 
by a greater reduction in attraction to the 
group than invidious rejection. 

Hypothesis 2. Differences between invidious 
and noninvidious rejection conditions in loss 
of attraction to the group will be greater 
after strong than after mild rejection. 


METHOD 


Subjects. Experimental groups were organized by 
asking male undergraduates at the University of 


Michigan to join a series of bridge clubs, organized 
for purposes of experimental observation as well as 
for their enjoyment. Fifty-seven subjects participated 
in the experiment. Subjects were both recruited and 
scheduled for meetings by the author, identified as 
a graduate assistant at the Center for 
Group Dynamics. 

Procedure. The usual group 
subjects and two hired experimental assistants, ; 
male and one female, who pretended to be subjects. 
At the time of scheduling the experimenter told cach 
subject he would be mecting with an already esta®- 
lished group which lacked a fourth member; I 
this way subjects were put in the position of Ea 
candidates for the position of “fourth member 7 
an already existing group. Since subjects generally 
arrived at the meeting at slightly different tne 
it was possible to introduce each of them separates 
to the two assistants and then to each other, SO 
each subject remained unaware that the other W3 
also a newcomer to the group. 

After the introductions the members shile 
group were told to proceed as they wished, Sie 
the experimenter took the passive role of gnen e 
Most groups immediately started to play Bae 
using a set of predealt hands arranged so as wo) om- 
each subject's and group's bridge experiences “iing 
parable; groups which spent more time Ee after 
acquainted were prodded into playing bridge tan S. 
a short time by one of the experimental a re- 
After approximately 1 hour, the experimentos, 
quested an interruption in the mecting in eager 
administer a questionnaire, For this purpose yhich 
jects were separated into cubicles, a procedure We 


Research 


consisted of two 
one 


of each 


s! 
P wate he 

allowed the experimenter to administer pr two 
sequent rejection induction to cach of qnipula- 


subjects in private. After the rejection ™ her 4 
tion subjects rejoined the group for anot "hich 
minutes of bridge playing, at the end 0! nnair: 
they were again asked to fill out a gueata e e- 
After the second questionnaire, subjects ovations 
assembled, told of the experimental manipu“ vith 
and given a chance to share their reactions 
the other participants. . strong 
Four experimental conditions were created: 5 and 
Invidious, Mild Invidious, Strong Noninvidio u ons 
Mild Noninvidious rejection, In all four Con 
rejection was induced by the experimenter “rionnait® 
pretense of feedback of spurious questi fol- 
ratings subjects had made of cach other. 
lowing instructions were used: 


aion of 
Because you are in the unusual pos. the 
being a newcomer to this group and bec fierent 
evaluations you received look somewhat roup» 1 
from those of other members in this rip ou 
thought I would discuss these ratings W sessio”: 
now rather than wait till the end of oal d 
as I usually do. Do you remember t atto r 
you were asked to write on the first anei with 
whether you preferred to continue play! a see 
each other in future meetings? As YOU é peopl? 
[showing spurious evaluations] most © 


eS; 
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fee T agree that they want to continue 
ith cach other. 
Ger rath Ar treatment | But as you can see, 
of ie you is quite a bit lower than that 
bers of te In other words, most of the mem- 
Not try on group seem to prefer that you do 
pa join this group. 
their ceeds ae treatment] But as you can see, 
of the Bie of you is not quite as high as that 
Of this sa In other words, the other members 
Shoe ns seem to be neither in favor of nor 
Edith your joining the group. 
ratings on reason for rejection) As the other 
Quite as how, you are apparently considered not 
liked ; : good a bridge player as they would have 
others tg are also not as well-liked as some 
think idl ta group. Apparently, they seem to 
group, you would fit rather badly into this 
rat eninvidious reason for rejection] As the other 
ridge Stee you are considered just as good a 
anyone EE and just as likeable a person as 
Case, hoy ae the group. What seems to be the 
a S oat is that they would prefer to have 
rather t girl playing with them im the future, 
than having three men and only one girl 


as wi 
oul e 
member” be the case if you became the fourth 


Aft 
er ; ng 
one ee instructions subjects were enjoined 
Sh the questionnaire on which they were 
Meanwhile 


rki 
the an and then to rejoin the group. 7 
lation rimenter would repeat the rejection manipu- 
On a pb the second subject in another cubicle. 
Teady €W Occasions the second subject woul al- 
temaineg out of his cubicle and no opportunity 
tousing to give the rejection instructions without 
No epei Suspicion; five subjects therefore receive 
the rei. rental inductions. Four subjects questioned 
Wag ection induction, stating that they thought it 
i experimental manipulation; these subjects 


n to the grouP 


m . le, 
from sured with a set of three questions, taken 
A based oF 


Summi ibo (1953), Attraction 
of g3 78,0Ver the three items showed 4 
ie r) with Libo’s “locome 
g to stay in or to leave the ere 

Westio y the author on Libo’s data). The three 
Of thi S Were: “Do you want to remain 2 

You ] eae lak (Desire to Stay) “How often 2 
€ to come to mectings of this group?” (Fre- 
ne Katies Meeting), “If this gt brok 
trying cable length of time and 


n 
ere eli 


E ti g to 
tejon». a it started again, wou 
esire to Rejoin) 
c; 3 -i tance 
¥ asure of Subjective Probability of AEE iow 


uestion : 
he q p of 


as 
lipo Obtai 
ike] ined from answers to t mee 
ther > Th 
he 
embe 


=Y do i 
this roy You think it is that the 0 
Westio, 1D want you to remain @ m 
y n had > i SD 

sty ij five alternative answers, 

likely» = ive aa ie the 
to “very unlikely.” Like 
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questions, this question was repeated after the re- 
jection manipulation and the second period of inter- 
action with the group. 

In addition, the final questionnaire included an 
item on Attraction to Membership in Another Group 
(“Instead of continuing to meet with this group, 
would you like to have the opportunity to meet 
with another group like this?”) and one on Desire 
for Contact with individual members of the group 
outside of the experimental sessions, based upon a 
seven-item scale constructed by Back (1951). 

Observation measures. Verbal interaction was 
recorded throughout the two periods of interaction, 
before and after the rejection manipulation. A record 
was kept of (a) the frequency with which each 
subject spoke, (b) the content of his remarks in 
terms of a very simple classification schema, and 
(c) the passage of time. The unit of speech coded 
was a remark, defined as a series of phrases or 
sentences, uttered without interruption, about a single 
topic. If the topic was changed once or more often 
during a single utterance, the subject was recorded 
as having jnitiated two remarks, Content was coded 
as either (4) task demanded, defined as remarks that 
were unavoidable in the context of the bridge game, 
such as bids or responses; (b) task related, defined 
as spontaneous remarks related to but not required 
by the bridge game; (c) personal, defined as remarks 
about the player himself or about one of the other 
players’ background or attributes; or (d) other, a 
residual category. Pretesting showed that the great 
f remarks during the bridge game could 
reliably into the first three categories. 
ty of the coding was estimated by 
e rates of participation for each content 
participant obtained by two observers 
ervation periods of approximately 10- 
‘on. The obtained correlation coefficient 


was .86. 
Role o. 
sistants play 


Í experimental assistants. The two as- 
ed no role in the rejection manipulation, 
but were used only because it was impossible for 
the experimenter to deal with more than two sub- 

ime. Their familiarity with the room and 


jects at a time r 
procedures reinforced the subjects’ impression of 
already “established” group. Because sub- 


joining an 
jects for each group were selected on the basis of 
self-ratings of their bridge competence, the assistants 
wer ted to simulate a level of competence 
comparable to that of the subjects, The competence 
ratings received by the assistants showed they were 
indeed always considered to be roughly equal in 
competence to the subjects. Similarly, the assistants 
were instructed to initiate as little interaction as 
possible on their own, but instead to imitate as 
closely aS possible both in content and volume the 
patterns of interaction their partners (the subjects) 
seemed t0 prefer, 50 that the interaction rates might 
reflect as closely as possible the subjects’ preferences. 
‘Analysis showed that the sistants were reasonably 
successful in this attempt; their participation rates 
over all experimental sessions correlated .40 and 66 


with their respective partners’ scores. 
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TABLE 1 


NUMBER OF SUBJECTS CHANGING PROBABILITY OF 
ACCEPTANCE ESTIMATES AFTER REJECTION 


Rejection conditions 
Probability 
of i 
acceptance | Mild Mild Strong Strong 
invidious | noninvidious | invidious | noninvidious 
No change 8 7 4 | 4 
Decreased 4 5 8 | 8 


Note.—Mild vs. Strong: x? = 4.16, p <.05; Invidious vs. 
Noninvidious: 1s. 


RESULTS 


Due to the loss of 4 subjects who dis- 
covered the deception and 5 subjects who 
never received the rejection treatment, the 
analysis concerns 48 subjects who were 
randomly assigned to four experimental con- 
ditions, 12 to each condition. 

The effectiveness of the strength of rejec- 
tion instructions could be checked by com- 
paring the relative decrease in subjective 
probability of acceptance for the mild and 
strong rejection conditions. Table 1 shows 
that the strong rejection instructions led to 
a reliable increase in the number of subjects 
who decreased their estimate of the likelihood 
of being accepted by the group. Reason for 
rejection, as expected, had no discernible 
effect upon changes in subjective probability 
of acceptance. 

Prior to the experiment subjects returned 
a mailed questionnaire, consisting of 20 seven- 
point scales, on which they had described the 
kind of group they would prefer to join. After 
the first interaction period subjects used the 
same instrument to describe the actual groups 
they had participated in. Assuming that 
congruence between preferred and actual de- 
scriptions indicates a maximally attractive 
group, a measure cf the groups’ potential to 
satisfy the subjects’ interests was computed 
from discrepancies on the three scales which 
each subject had called “most imporiant” in 
making the group attractive to him (Satis- 
faction Potential). 

In order to test the validity of the theoret- 
ical assumption that attraction would be a 
function both of the valence of membership 
and subjective probability of acceptance, cor- 
relations of each of the latter two variables 
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with the prerejection Desire to Stay scores 
were obtained. Subjective Probability of Ac- 
ceptance correlated .23 (biserial 7, ns) and 
Satisfaction Potential .55 (p< -0!) with 
Attraction to the Group. Scores obtained by 
multiplying the Subjective Probability a® 

Satisfaction Potential variables correlated oe 
(p < .01) with Desire to Stay. While on 
bining the two variables thus seemed to 20° 
very little in predictive power to the Satisfac- 
tion Potential measure taken singly, inspec 
tion of Table 2 indicates that the ale 
of the Subjective Probability of Accepi : 
variable made a considerable difference whe 

Satisfaction Potential scores were high. “i 
validity of our assumption about the on 
minants of Attraction to the Group thereto 

appeared partially confirmed. 

The before and after means for e $ 
three attraction questions in the four exl 
mental conditions are listed in Table 3, 
gether with the mean changes 
after rejection. The average level í 
tion to the group was moderately hig iy be- 
rejection and did not differ significantly he 
tween experimental conditions. Two 0 
attraction measures, Desire to, 
Frequency of Meeting, show a similar sures: 
of changes after rejection. On both mea de- 
Strong Noninvidious rejection led either 
crease in attraction to the group, while n 
of the Invidious rejection conditions 
any change. lts, 

The A of variance of these rer the 
summarized in Table 4, indicates t sgcant 
effect of reasons for rejection was sigh cê, 
at the 5% and 10% levels of COP q Fre 


ach of the 
perk 


. : n 
respectively, for the Desire to Stay 4 
TABLE 2 cost 
Mean DESIRE TO STAY BY SarisrAcTiON POANCE 
AND SUBJECTIVE PROBABILITY OF AC 
(N = 57) 
Satisfaction | Subjective | Mean || sD i 
potential acceptance | to stay ME 
EA b 
High High 8.71 |171 
g Log 737 |19 1.84 ee 
ja PA 0 31 
Low High 5.82 |11 333 
Low 5.30 | 10) * 


tep <.001. 


———qc—r 
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M TABLE 3 
MEAN SCORE: sN. 
SCORES ON VARIABLES RELATED TO ATTRACTION 


BEFORE AND AFTER REJECTION 
Rejection conditions 
[= 
Variable fem Ihc 
i nid [Strone | atia | strane 
onale | Dayid- 
e a ous ous m 
Desire to Stay Sarre (esis ec 
Ae zo| mi| 65 13 
(a 6t 5.0 5. 7. 
Premise _-12|—21} 0.1} 9-4 
By suey of Mecting 
After” 37| 38| 38| 38 
Chang. Se) Ail Sb) Se 
Desire e -o1|-07| 03) 00 
Beton Rejoin . 
After erl oo| 63| 30 
Chang 67| 57| 64| 98 
Desire fee Pe ee Dip 
‘er Contact j 
Attracti 2| 3s| 46] 33 
stion to a New ER 
Att troup 
z xal 96| 60) 1 
Weng, ‘ 
meast, of Meeting measures? The third 
a differe of attraction, Desire to Rejoin, shows 
fo, erent pattern of results, however; Reasons 


t r ; f 
SJection produced no effect at all on this 


Cas 
Ure, but degrees of rejection apparently 


Proq: 
Uced differences sufficient tO reach the 


100 
then, level of confidence. As Table 2 shows, 
n after mi 


Yi 
teject no loss of attractio p mi 
le ee on this measure, but strons rejection 

P omp decrease in desire tO rejoin the 
Ported > summary, Hypothesis 1 was ro 
Stoup Y data on changes in attraction to the 
third, Oon two of our measures, put not 0n a 

The a: 

E ifferences in the results for 
for by S unfortunately cannot be 
Desire lack of correlation betwe . 
to Rejoin correlated (p < 01) 
Fre t to Stay and .65 (p 
Utes go 7 Of Meeting; the latter tW 
(y related 83 (p < 01) with at ap- 
Peareg 7). Possibly the differences that aP 
after the rejection treatment CaP 


Pia 

ons tage to rule out the possible eff 

me Were Taction to the group before T 

teat? ; ‘Do analyzed by the analysis OE an 

atp ts ontrolling on prerejection attract! as 

rep ction analysis left the vi 
Orted in Tete essentially uncham 
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accounted for by the time reference of the 
questions. Desire to Stay and Frequency of 
Meeting refer to present intentions to con- 
tinue to participate in the group, but Desire 
to Rejoin refers to future participation, which 
might be much less relevant to the subjects’ 
present need for social reassurance. 

According to Hypothesis 2 we would expect 
an interaction effect between reasons for and 
degrees of rejection. Although on the Desire 
to Stay and the Frequency of Meeting meas- 
ures of attraction the differences in attraction 
loss are indeed greater for the two strong 
rejection conditions than for the mild rejec- 
tion treatments, the predicted interaction ef- 
fect does not occur. It appears therefore that 
Hypothesis 2 must be rejected on the basis 
of our data. 

Two other results displayed in Table 3 
remain to be discussed. Desire for Contact 
outside the experimental sessions was thought 
to reflect the subjects’ liking for each other 
as persons rather than as members of the 
same bridge club. Although the means for 
the mild rejection treatments were slightly 

TABLE 4 


Anatysis OF VARIANCE SuMMARIES FOR_ VARIABLES 
"RELATED TO ATTRACTION TO THE GROUP 


Variable Source MS | df F 
ange in Desire to Stay | Degrees 1.69| 1 
Changein =? Reasons| 31.69 | 1| 6.05" 
DXR| 3st] 1 
Error® | 5.24 | 44 
se in Frequency of |Degrees| 2.52 f 
Cha Reasons| 3.52 | 1] 3.29* 
= DXRI| 0.19] 1 
Error® | 1.07 | 44 
ange in Desire to Degrees| 0.66 | 1] 3.88* 
change Reasons| 0.01] 1 
` DXR| 0.00| 1 
Error® | 0.17 |H 
: tact Degrees | 80.20 | 1 2.99 
Desire for Con Reasons| 00.40 | 1 
D X R | 26.70 | 1 
Error® | 26.82 |44 
i a New Degrees | 52.10 | 1 Tse" 
attraction 19 Reasons} 27.00 | 1| 3:91* 
D X R | 00.40 | 1 
Error® | 6.91 |44 
d ooled estimate. 
= Error te ed by Sere Todt ‘ransformation to correct 
for heterogeneity of variance. 
wh 2.05. 
sp <01 
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TABLE 5 


MEAN CHANGE IN PARTICIPATION RATES BY CONTENT 
AND EXPERIMENTAL CONDITIONS® 


Rejection conditions 


Content arca Strong 


Mild a Mild Strong 
vidious | vidious | invidious | invidious 
Task demanded 0.2 -0.3 —0.8 - 1.3 
Task related —0.1 —0.1 —0.7 —0.8 
Personal -1.5 -1.8 —0).1 0.3 
Total change =1.4 —2.2 —1.6 -1.8 
a Negative numbers indicate decreases in rates of 


participation, 


higher than those for the strong rejection con- 
ditions, the difference between them is not 
statistically significant. The rejection treat- 
ments did not create any differences in desire 
to affiliate with the members of the bridge 
clubs, but this result can probably not be 
interpreted to mean that the rejection treat- 
ments produced no hostility towards members 
of the rejecting group. The experimenter was 
told of hostile feelings towards others in the 
group by a number of subjects during the 
post-experimental discussions. 

Subjects were also asked to indicate their 
preference for joining another bridge club 
than the present experimental group. As the 
results for Attraction to Another Group show, 
strong rejection appeared to increase the sub- 
jects’ willingness to join another group more 
than mild rejection in both invidious and 
noninvidious conditions (p < .01, Table 4). 
Reasons for rejection may also have had 
some effect, however; invidious rejection ap- 
pears to depress the subjects’ willingness to 
join another group slightly (p < .10, Table 
4). It is of interest to note that the mean for 
attraction to another group in the Strong 
Noninvidious condition is greater than the 
mean for attraction to the experimental group 
before rejection. Apparently strong rejection 
tends to boost the subjects’ interest in joining 
a bridge club to a higher absolute level. 

Rates of verbal participation were calculated 
for the interaction period before and after 
rejection. Table 5 presents mean changes in 
rates of participation, broken down by content 
area. In general, participation decreases by 
about the same amount in all experimental 
conditions. The content area in which the 
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decrease occurs, however, is quite different 
for the Invidious and Noninvidious conditions. 
Noninvidiously rejected subjects decrease 
their participation by reducing the number of 
personal remarks they make after rejection; 
their rates of participation in the task de- 
manded and task related content areas remain 
virtually unchanged. The effect of reason for 
rejection on changes in personal content rates 
is significant at the 1% level of com 
(Table 6). Invidiously rejected subjects ¢° 
not reduce personal remarks, as Table 
shows, but do reduce the number of their Te 
marks in the task demanded and task relate 
categories; this latter effect falls short of st 
tistical significance. If we interpret rate pee 
content of participation as indicators of 
subjects’ motivation to participate 10 oi 
group, it appears that noninvidious reject! a 
leads to a withdrawal of personal intereat a 
the group, although interest in the task a 
mains unaffected. This kind of winara 4 
fails to appear after invidious rejection, ae 
ing support to Hypothesis 1 about Laer" 
in tendencies to withdraw from the reje io 
group between invidious and noninv! 
rejection conditions. 


DISCUSSION mn 
It should be noted that the manipulati. 
of degree of rejection by itself failed ut of 
duce attraction to the group on we earlier 
three measures, unlike the results © lation 
experiments which showed a direct oe at- 
between lack of acceptance and resu hites 
traction to the group (Dittes, 1959; 
& Kelley, 1956; Kelley & Shapiro, erences 
The explanation may be found in di one 
between the earlier experiments and at 


* F ice 
in the degree of commitment to 4 cho 


TABLE 6 NOFS 1N 
” HANG® 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE SUMMARY FOR C 


WS 
PERSONAL CONTENT or COMMUNICATION 

F 
Source MS df ee oe 

~ i if + 

Degrees 0.02 1 9.85” 
Reasons 38.52 1 
DXR 1.69 1 
Error® 3.88 4 


* Error term based on pooled estimate. 
“+p <0. 


Errecrs or Group REJECTION 


omit the attraction measurement 
the need to pried (1959) has pointed out 
“attainment $ torentai between measures of 
of a wishful OPERON defined in terms 
is no a choice in a situation where there 
_ implied commitment,” and “choice 
Potential, defi i hye ee A , 
Where th efined by a choice in a situation 
Procedures y is implied commitment.” The 
ed Ren in the present study definitely 
Whether o s to believe they had to choose 
e Broin. a to attend future meetings of 
at is T As was seen above, the measure 
Tefers to “5 like a direct choice because It 
o ejoin hypothetical future event (Desire 
differed f ); produced results that at once 
ures and somi the other two attraction meas- 
n Wiis most like the results reported 
this study studies, In short, the results of 
he effect conformed to the hypothesis about 
Where m s of different reasons for rejection 
he gr, easures of choice of participation 10 
j were involved (i.e., Desire to Stay 
e hi tcy of Meeting). Desire to Rejoin 
a P in the future, which is more likely 
Stoup Sure preference for membership in the 
Choice without commitment to an actual 
j tion na not influenced by reason for re- 
One ae only by the degree of rejection. 
Sure ee the lack of Desire to Rejoin on 
Mean 4] at both strongly rejected groups to 
act ec membership in the group was 
oe tonela ractive to both of them, it can 
lected o ded that the reason invidiously Te 
Ship + SVbjects continued to choose member- 
; the rejecting group was probably that 
repulsive 


lo the embe 
3 ejection. 
ed sub- 


pership 
ances. 


i etsi had become more 
is like result of their invidious r 
s wil) C that invidiously reject 
În the pe; NOt Continue to choose mem 
Th tep 2°cting group under all circumst 
aboy, ms Of the theoretical schema presente 
c Ìt is to be expected that over time a 
ap Probability of acceptance dae 
Broun Until the resultant attraction to the 
divs ’pproaches zero, end that ee the 
the i Continues to experience rejection 
Wereg nee of membership will in fact 
the ig connection it shou 
een <€ ifferences obtained 

invidious and noninvidious aan 
Pectat; 2€ explained in terms of differentia’ © 

Ons about being reaccepted into 
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group. The data do not show, for example, 
that noninvidious rejection led to a greater 
decrease in Subjective Probability of Accept- 
ance than invidious rejection (Table 1). The 
evidence does support the view that reason 
for rejection is an important factor in de- 
termining the subjects’ reactions to rejection. 
In particular, the more invidious the grounds 
for rejection, the more likely it is that new 
needs come into play that help determine the 
subjects’ behavior. Under circumstances such 
as were employed in this study such needs 
may cause subjects to prefer efforts to join 
the rejecting group Over leaving. 


SUMMARY 


A distinction was made between invidious 
rejection, defined as rejection for reasons that 
are likely to reflect upon the subjects’ self- 
and noninvidious rejection. On the 
he hypothesis that invidious rejection 
se a need for social reassurance, 
cted that (a) for any given degree 
loss of attraction to the group 
will be smaller when the reason for rejection 
is invidious than when it is noninvidious, and 
(b) that the differences in loss of attraction 
between invidious and noninvidious condi- 
tions will be greater after strong than after 


mild rejection. 
The predict 


esteem, 
basis of t 
would arou 
it was predi 
of rejection, 


ions were tested in a 2 X2 
factorial experiment, employing two degrees 
of rejection and two different reasons for 
rejection, one invidious and the other non- 
invidious. Both attraction to the group and 
subjective probability of acceptance were 
measured before and after an experimentally 
induced rejection experience. The groups were 
experimentally created bridge clubs of four 
members, two of whom were confederates of 
the experimenter. There were 48 experimental 
subjects, all college studenis. The results with 
respect to attraction to the group generally 
supported Hypothesis 1, but not Hypothesis 
2, In aadition it was found that in the non- 
invidious condition subjects engaged in sig- 
nificantly less conversation of a personal 
nature after rejection. A secondary finding of 
interest Was that willingness to join another 
group Was greater after strong than after 
mild rejection, exceeding even the original 
level of attraction to the experimental group. 
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gee concerns the relationship be- 
Persons in amount of interaction between two 
of the pe a group and the acquisition by one 
tis oe of an attribute of the other. 
action E vs hesized that the greater the inter- 
acquire etween the two, the more will one 
ashion es attribute of the other. In this 
e studied. effects of interaction per se can 
in which | that is, the effects of interaction 
© inter: the information communicated by 
Come oe has no relevance to the out- 
Study al dependent measure studied. This 
encies pr panes oa the differential tend- 
Esteem t Sroup members of high and low self- 
Ris has acquire attributes in this manner. 

eoreti ork of Michotte (1946) provides the 
Udieg cal source of this hypothesis. His 
Ships } of the perception of causal relation- 
Whe, coveen physical objects suggest that 
One object is perceived as causing @ 
he 


Chan, P 

Second in a second object, the change in 

n oth is perceived to belong tO the first. 
Cree} z words, a new unit or new entity is 
fe e, consisting of the first, causing 

d object. 

reti d theo- 

Hen 1 logy by 
der 

and (1958), He postulates that a P 


€ theory can be extended to the area of 


squad would be perceived by an observing 
officer, as well as by the soldiers and the 
sergeant, as constituting a single unit. 

One additional assumption is needed to 
derive our hypothesis. The phenomenon of 
assimilation found in the study of the percep- 
tion of physical objects is the tendency to 
perceive all parts of the same perceptual unit 
as having the same quality, e.g., degree of 
brightness. Tt is reasonable to expect that this 
assimilative tendency toward perception of 
the uniformity of parts of a unit would be 
greater in strong units than in weaker units. 
Therefore, it would be expected that the 
stronger the composite unit formed by the 
two persons interacting, the greater will be 
the tendency for the two persons to be per- 
ceived as having the same attributes. These 
similar attributes do not have to have any- 
thing directly to do with the quality, type, 
or nature of the interactions upon which the 
composite unit is based. In our example, the 
sergeant may be perceived to be an excellent 
marksman, SO that his men come to raise their 
evaluation of their markmanship; the com- 

osite unit was based on his giving of orders 
on the drillfield, while the similar attribute, 
marksmanship, might be perceived only on 
the rifle range. 

This relationship between interaction and 
perception of similarity of attributes has 
already been demonstrated for the case in 


e 
Percepti ` . p wo s 
(or E of the interaction sien eat which interaction leads one of the persons to 
People a Persons. By definition, w ae perceive the other as being very ution is 
them is e interacting, each act by e event himself by attributing his own traits to the 
(e, . Sneed by, or causes, ean other (Stotland, Cottrell, & Laing, 1960). 
Causing nge in behavior) in the ga t her The present study concerns one penionts 
Der, on Person and the event 1 e ‘inl acquiring ati attribute he initially perceives in 
“hit, p Would then constitute @ ga a the other. The main hypothesis is that inter- 
Command example, a drill sergea” A they action between two persons will result in 
spond + at his squad of soliders a d the perceived similarity of their attributes. 

7 immediately. The sergeant an The particular attribute (equivalent to 
the Naya earch was conducted under 2 gars) marksmanship +" the above example) em- 
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ploved to test this hypothesis in the present 
study is self-evaluation of performance on 
a task in a laboratory setting. The hypothesis 
applies to the individual’s perception of his 
ability on the task. However, the effects of 
acquisition of this attribute may be deep 
enough to influence an individual’s actual 
level of performance when he is given an 
opportunity to perform on the same task. A 
second hypothesis then predicts that when 
two persons have interacted to a high degree. 
the level of performance of one will directly 
influence the level of performance of the other 
more than when they have interacted to a low 
degree. 

It is also assumed on the basis of a study 
by Stotland et al. (1960) that the boundaries 
of the self-conceptions of persons low in self- 
esteem are more penetrable than of persons 
high in self-esteem. In the present study, the 
penetration would be the person's perceiving 
himself to have the same level of ability on 
a task as a person with whom he has inter- 
acted. Thus, the third hypothesis of the 
present study is that persons with low self- 
esteem will behave more consistently with 
respect to the first two hypotheses than will 
persons high in self-esteem. 


METHOD 


Subjects. Students attending introductory and 
intermediate courses in psychology at the University 
of Washington during Fall Quarter, 1959, served as 
subjects. They were recruited at the beginning of 
the quarter to serve in a program of four experi- 
ments of which this research was one. The subjects 
received payment of $3.00 for serving in all four 
of the studies in the series. 

The subjects were combined into six-person, same- 
sexed groups. An attempt was made to minimize 
prior acquaintance. Hence group members were 
chosen from different classes and within group 
similarities in last names and addresses were avoided. 

On some occasions one or more of the scheduled 
subjects failed to appear at the scheduled time. At 
these times the experimenter summoned a paid as- 
sistant and ushered him in as if he were ‘he tardy 
subject. These “stooges” had no special function. 
They followed instructions like the other subjects, 
The data gathered from these “stooges” were not 
considered in the analysis. 

Procedure. When a group of six subjects arrived 
at the experimental room thev were 
round table in the middle of which 
Susan with six compartments. ‘The ta 
vided into six sections 


seated at a 
was a Lazy 
ble was di- 
by fiberboard separators; 
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thus, each subject could see only the tops of m 
other subjects’ heads. On the table space in front a 
each subject were: an envelope containing 10 Or 4 
packs of cight syllables each, a 3” X pad of ie 
a box of paper clips, a pencil, a 3 xX 3 X 3 woo 1d 
file box, and a record sheet. The subjects were ae 
that they were first to form words from their pac s 
of syllables. Each cight-syllable pack ees 
words, The subjects fastened pairs of fitting sylla cll 
together with paper clips. The words formed ts 
into one of six pries, These categories nee 
animals, bird: of the United States, foreisr 
countries, fruits and vegetables, and A to 
transportation. The subjects’ second job assigned 
collect words of one category. The category se iat 
to them appeared on their file box. When them 
formed words in their own category, they put med 
in their file box. Some of the words they These 
belonged in categories other than their own. arts 
words they sent off to the other categories by’ vided 
of the Lazy Susan. The Lazy Susan was a 
into six sections and cach section was labeled 
one of the category headings. To send à Wo gustt 
another category the subject turned the Lazy d to 
until he found the category he wanted to gee 
then he put on the word and turned the con- 
Susan back until his own category ge track 
fronted him. Subjects were instructed to AEA they 
ou their record sheet of the number of wor ber 
sent to each other category and the Mii the 
words they received from cach eane to attach 
subjects sent a word they were instructed category 
a slip of paper with the name of their ¢ 
written on it. m 
The final instruction to the subjects i 
there was to be no talking during the Mh cach 
The only interaction the subjects had a is 
other was the sending and receiving of N be 
obvious that the distribution of words ountS of 
arranged so that varying patterns or Oe de he 
word interchange would result. In this S > sent 


A sory perso > 
materials were arranged so that every F ceived 
and re a 


s that 


formed 40 own words in addition. 
of 48; the animals category formed none 
words, but did form 8 for each of the 
types of words, from a total of 40. nil 

Each group worked for 20 minutes © 


5 $ al 
teraction task. Most subjects, but not ï were tet 


of its 
fiv 


all their word assembling. After this the eriment®, 
they were to try a new task. First, the S c nev 
had one of the ‘group members demonstra onstrate 
task, In the Interaction condition the dem 4h 


ected (16 
4 ad collect". gh 
who ha center O No 
in Zag t 


or model was the person 
animal words and hence had been the 
interaction (interchange of names). 4 as | 
Interaction condition the demonstrata ai i 
person from the periphery of the prearra ol 2 in. 
action network; no one but the collector sonst! 
words had exchanged words with the ee assie 
in this condition. Groups were alternate’ 
to these conditions 
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oe task consisted of listening to a tape 
(the langua ing of a passage in a foreign language 
count of sae was Hindi) and keeping a mental 
curred, Th p number of times a certain sound oc- 
Score was fhe were two passages and the persons 
The dem e sum of the errors on each passage. 
when it RAS were first given the tape task; 
count, Th we er, the demonstrator wrote down his 
WS Gf enone ee listened to the tape over 
Not hear Saga so that the other subjects could 
alf the e tape while he was listening to 1t. In 
Presence Fy ei the demonstrator was told in the 
in his eo the group that he had been very accurate 
Perfect, Ti his count being only 15% away from 
Proof of Ke accuracy, the experimenter said, was 
This it ie close attention. ; 
Of Moder’ ition was called the Good Evaluation 
Sessions R Performance. In the other hali of the 
een rath i demonstrator was told that he had 
cing eo inaccurate in his counung, his count 

r from perfect. This inaccuracy. the 
due to not paying 
Poor Evalua- 


lon 
F <. 
signed the Model's Performance. Groups were a5- 
Th alternately to these two conditions. 
asked to rate how 


e p . 
Other subjects were then 


. ty expe 
Subjects i pected to 


istene 


task. Then the 
re given their own sets of earphones and 
recording their mental 
ey then rate 
hen indicated 


do on the 


count rhe the two ges, 
their Fie the end of h selection. Th 
re n performances. The subjects t T 
Westionnaire how well they had known each 
listenin Other subjects, their level of interest M the 
Broun. © task, and attractions to the group. ge 
Member desire to know cach of the other ee 
Doing rg of these ratings were made on $° 
ite ea 
fogs reasons that this task wa 
j hat it was completely unfamiliar to the sub- 
aad they would have no s ndards available 
| Which to hase expectations of own ere 
A Second, the model's performance vould 
Only by the experimenter; third, the subjects 


selected were; 


TABLE 1 
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could all perform the task simultancously without 
knowledge of each other’s level of performance; 
task indicates 
susceptible to 


fourth, previous research using thi 
that performance on this task is 
social influence. 

The data from subjects who were the center of the 
interaction network or were demonstrators were dis- 
carded from the analysis. At a later session, the 
study was explained to the subjects; also, their 
prior training in Hindi was ascertained. Any subjects 
who had prior experience with Hindi were dropped 
from the sample. Any subjects in the No Interaction 
condition who by mistake interacted with the 
demonstrator were dropped from the sample. Sub- 
jects who indicated they had known their demon- 

fore serving in the study were also dropped 


strator bef 
from the sample. The experimental sessions lasted 


about an hour. 

During a previous session of the four in which 
the subjects participated, they took a modification of 
the Q sort to measure self-esteem. This measure is 
described in Stotland ct al. (1960). 


RESULTS AND Discussion 


Total sample. The general hypothesis of 
this study is that the Interaction condition 
would lead the subjects to acquire an attribute 
of the demonstrator. This acquirable attribute 
was paying attention or not paying attention 
to the tape task (that is. good or poor model 
evaluation). The first hypothesis leads to the 
prediction that in the Interaction condition, 
the subjects will predict that they will do 
petter on the tape task when the demonstrator 
ostensibly performs well than when he osten- 
sibly performs poorly. The mean predictions 
of performance are presented in Table 1. The 
data show that the hypothesis is confirmed 
with respect to this prediction. The first hy- 
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vyrincs® IN EX 
= PERFORMANCE ANP RATINGS 
a - E No i tis adition 
= aa eondician | Noten jon con 
Interaction © 
T a t 
~ : Good Poor | 
valuation of model's performance o o | 
i “ edicti 4 a vs. b: 2.300** 
rediet 2 peees ob ae 
2, tion of performance ERRA 


D 
3. Bva T of errors 

a Desi tion of performance 
a Desire p know others (not de 
ie: RE know demonstrator 
-Im von to group 

y Uin tape task 


„monstrat or) 


trest i 


, an 
ntity indic ated (6 


A T E 
iat higher the rating, the less t 
< ‘of two-tailed. 
“9S, two-tailed. 
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TABLE 2 
PERFORMANCE AND RATINGS? IN EXPERIMENTAL Conpitions For SUBJECTS HIGH AND Low 
IN DESIRE TO KNOW THE DEMONSTRATOR 
| Interaction condition | No interaction condition 
| | 
| s t 
Evaluation of model's performance | | ` | 
Good Poor Good Poor 
| a b | c d 
\ — 
Subjects High in Desire to Know Demonstrator ——— 
| ET a vs. b: 2.060* 
1. Prediction of performance | 5 | 3.78 avs. b 
2. Number of errors 5.38 
3. Evaluation of performance 2.62 
4. Desire to know others (not demonstrator ) 14.75 
5. Attraction to group 3.38 
6. Interest in tape task 2.88 
N 8 
Subjects Low in Desire to Know Demonstrator _ 
1. Prediction of performance 3.08 3.39 3.50 3.30 iy: 2.161" 
2. Number of errors 3.83 8.92 6.67 7.30 avs. bta 
3. Evaluation of performance 2 2.69 2.90 1:2 103" 
4. Desire to know others (not demonstrator) 17.08 19.10 cvs. di + 
5. Attraction to group 4.00 3.90 
6. Interest in tape task 3.50 3.56 
7 
N 13 10 ee 


a The higher the rating, the less the quality rated (except for Row 2). 


* p <.05, two-tailed. 


pothesis also leads to the prediction that the 
subjects will evaluate their performance (after 
working on the task) better when the model 
does better in the Interaction condition. The 
prediction is not supported by the data in 
Table 1. The first hypothesis also suggests 
the corollary that in the No Interaction 
condition, neither of the predictions made 
above will be supported. The data of Table 1 
support this corollary. However, the most 
stringent confirmation of this first hypothesis 
would be to find that the difference between 
the good and poor Interaction conditions is 
greater than the difference between the good 
and poor No Interaction conditions. The sig- 
nificance of the difierence was tested by a 
method suggested by Walker and Lev (1953, 
p. 158) which is essentially a ż test of the 
difference betweer. differences between means. 
This test was not significant for prediction of 
performance, or evaluation of performance. In 
general, however, the results provide some 
support for this hypothesis with respect to 
two of the predictions made from it. 

The second hypothesis was that in the 
Interaction condition, the subjects will actu- 


i ; ask ¥ 
ally perform better on the listening tas! had 
the model had done well than when 


-edie 
done poorly. Table 1 shows that this p ors 
tion is supported by the number © ed 


made in each condition, As would be = 
from the hypothesis, there is no significa” n° 
ference between the two No Interactiot the 
ditions. However, the Walker-Lev test el 
difference between differences betwee? vides 
was not significant. Thus, the study p! t 
some support for the hypothesis i uence 
social influence in the present study a 
the subjects’ performances on the ord 
Also presented in Table 1 are ; pers ° 
ratings of attraction to the other Me™" | the 
the group, to the demonstrator, an jisteniné 
group as a whole, and interest 19 the er- 
task, all made after the subjects 
formed the task. None of the a 
among the conditions is significant, h 
the Walker-Lev tests among the means s d 
ing that the experimental conditions . 
influence performance variables a ras 
without influencing attraction variab 1) a 
Attraction. The work of Back 
others has suggested that high 


meat 


attract 


SIMILARITY OF 


associ ; 
= 5 ie conformity. Subjects who 
with high _ E experimental conditions 
(model) may renee to the demonstrator 
ently from Ammage have reacted differ- 
attraction. T ose who responded with low 
jects were di : he this possibility, the sub- 
to the sone ed at the median of attraction 
differences APSR ON and the experimental 
seen that examined. In Table 2, it can be 
ciated E E, not necessarily asso- 
evel of A subject’s conforming to the 
Subjects ie aii of demonstrator. Among 
Predictions of attracted. only the subjects 
expected co their performances showed the 
ubjects of ra, difference significantly. 
he other h ow attraction to the model, on 
gears ae showed the expected condition 
Making a : their actual performances, 
action tlie | fewer errors 1n the Inter- 
Well tha ition when the model had done 
n when he had done poorly. It is 
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quite clear, then, that the processes examined 
in the present study are different from the 
processes involved in studies when attraction 
does lead to conformity. With regard to both 
these variables, however, Walker-Lev tests of 
the difference between differences do not yield 
significant t ratios. Therefore, these conclu- 
sions must be regarded tentatively. 

Prior acquaintance. The experimental re- 
sults would reasonably be expected to have 
been influenced by the amount of prior 
acquaintance among the subjects. Table 3 
shows the results separately for those subjects 
with some and with no prior acquaintance 
with other subjects. The experimental hy- 
potheses are supported primarily by subjects 
with no prior acquaintance with other sub- 
jects. These subjects in the Interaction con- 
dition predict better performances, actualiy 

and evaluate their performances 


do better, 
better when the demonstrator performs better 


TABLE 3 


Perr 
ERFORMANCE AND RATINGS” 
No Prior ! 


AL ConpiTIoNs FOR SUBJECTS WITH SOME AND 
= with OTHER SUBJECTS 


a pa 

o on condition No interaction condition 
vdiiaiee — ne as ae 
ion'of model's performance Good Poor Good Poor i 

a b c d 
— 3 i >a 

Eea Subjects with No Prior Acquaintance 
1. Dee li a 
2 Prediction of perfor 281 3.45 3.64 a vs. b: 2.262** 

Number of A 369 8.65 5.86 avs. b: 2908" 

3. Ry, i a vs. c: 2.134** 
aluation of performance 2.12 289 zs ava: bE Roka 
nA ormance r 15.85 a vs. c: 1.887* 
5 pesir ý 375 5.85 
3 sire z know others (not demonstrator) E i 5 3.00 
7i n aT demonstrator 338 3.85 3.36 
Nherest į o group a ee 2.85 2.92 avs. c: 2,926*** 
N st in tape task g Fi 14 : 2,926 
=... 
Subjects with Some prior Acquaintance 
i a : 
T 7 3.75 3.00 
2) y edicti 3.36 3.18 3.75 : 

Nuko aal performance 691 6.55 2.88 10.50 avs. c: 2.051* 
3k errors 2387 4:80 c vs. d: 1.906" 
$ Degtation of performance 2.68 3 16.38 15.17 Hven 2na 
6 Desire a know others (not demonstrator) 13:73 .22 3.88 3.50 

oh, Ltractic know demonstrator 3.64 AA 3.75 3.83 a vs. b: 2.351** 
= ion to group i . Be sha b vs. d: 2.572** 
terest į 3.45 2.78 g a ai 
yy “st in tape task ti 9 8 | 6 
r Row 2) 


i The hi a ai 
Ped ' higher the rating, the less the quality © 
wP <05, two-tailed. 
4 S05. two-tailed. 
-O1, two-tailed. 
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TABLE + 
PERFORMANCE AND RATINGS? IN INTERACTION CONDITIONS FOR SUBJECTS Hic AND 
Low IN NUMBER oF NAMES SENT AND RECEIVED i 
High number Low number 
| < - tia a t 
Evaluation of model's performance | ee ani | m 
| a c | d iii 
Mee a E “il use E AE E 
1. Prediction of performance 3.68 3:50 | 
2. Number of errors 9 ; na 
3. Evaluation of performance 2.15 25 | ase | 
4. Desire to know others (not demonstrator) 14.69 | 14 | E | 
5. Desire to know demonstrator 3.77 | at 3. | 
6. Attraction to group 377 | $, sar 
7. Interest in tape task 2.92 2. 3.00 
N 13 13 16 


er the rating, the le 
vo-tailed. 


than when he performs worse. In fact, these 
effects are so strong that subjects in the 
Interaction condition with a good model 
perform better and evaluate themselves better 
than those in the No Interaction condition 
with a good model. On the other hand, sub- 
jects who have at least some prior acquaint- 
ance with the other subjects behave dif- 
ferently. They do not manifest to a significant 
degree any of the differences predicted between 
the good and poor Interaction conditions. In 
fact, a Walker-Lev test shows that the sub- 
jects of no prior acquaintance show these 
differences to a greater degree. For the num- 
ber of errors, the Walker-Lev ¢ ratio is 1.738 
(p <.10, one-tailed), while it is 1.740 for 
evaluation of performance (p< .10, one- 
tailed). 

Futhermore, in the No Interaction condi- 
tions, the subjects of some prior acquaintance 
react in a completely unexpected manner. In 
these conditions the subjects perform better 
when the model does better; and the mean 
number of errors is significantly less in the 
No Interaction condition with a good demon- 
strator than in the Interaction condition with 
a good one. Moreover, a Walker-Lev test 
yields a £ ratio of 2.655 (p < .02. two-tailed), 
showing that the subjects of some prior 
acquaintance in the No Interaction condition 
do react differently from those of none. The 
authors confess that, without 


building a 
pseudological structure 


of tenuous assump 
tions and derivations, they are at a loss to 
explain the behavior of the persons who h 


ad 
some prior acquaintance. 


s the quality rated (except for Row 2). 


received. In 


Number of names sent and se 
; eractlo! 


the actual administration of the Int ing 
condition, there were two factors ewer 
all of the subjects from exchanging as the 
names with the to-be demonstrator “were 
procedure called for, These factors cular 
slowness of assembling names by partic the 
demonstrators and subjects; errors by mes- 
demonstrator or subjects in sending gt 
Although these errors were minimal. a ‘ati 
jects in the Interaction condition cou mi he 
be divided into two groups according joule 
number of names sent and received. Tt vin 
be expected that those sending and rec a 
a high number of names would confirn a 
hypotheses better than those sendinó gwn 
receiving a low number. The results tatio 
in Table 4 do not support this expect 5 
With respect to actual performance. nta 
jects with a low number of names 5è node's 
received behaved in line with the X How 
performance, while the higher did n° strate 
ever, a Walker-Lev test does not deme groups 
a significant difference between the {wo > 
of subjects. «ection 
Nevertheless, the surprising direc 057 


-z A 
r aca n. Z 

the difference does require discuss!0 th 

jects W! 


demonstrator were still attempting m i hi 
a certain quality of relationship W 
which would be achieved by making se will 
similar to him. On the other hand. ae 
a high number of exchanges had him ane 
satisfactory level of exchange with 


Enn -—- 
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eg did not have to behave like him to 
Selj-est Ronee quality of relationship. 

that jee ai The third hypothesis predicted 
Mite res cts low in self-esteem would be 
ences ST esi to the experimental differ- 
jects hig} ne expected ways than would sub- 
in Table s in self-esteem. The results shown 
tended : 5 indicate that exactly the opposite 
esteem E The subjects with low self- 
all eee ee no significant differences at 
dependent. experimental conditions on any 
he Thies variable. On the other hand, in 
Se aon S condition, subjects high in 
orm geen that they would per- 
evaluate ae actually performed better, and 
ectonst, their performance better when the 
Poorly «7 did well than when he did 
jects in : 4 differences occurred for these sub- 
the es ae No Interaction condition. In ae 
a good See in the Interaction condition with 
ance ee predicted better perform- 
ion tan those in the No Interaction condi- 

With the same quality of demonstrator. 
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A Walker-Lev test of the significance of the 
differences in the two Interaction conditions 
between the subjects high and low on self- 
esteem yields a ratio of 1.913 (p < 06, two- 
tailed) for evaluation of performance. Parallel 
tests for prediction of performance and num- 
ber of errors do not yield significant ¢ ratios. 

The obtained pattern of results shows that 
the overall result reported in Table 1 for 
the whole sample was generated more by 
subjects high in self-esteem than by those 
lower in self-esteem. These results are that 
the subjects perform better in the Interaction 
condition with a good demonstrator. This 
may have been produced by the high self- 
esteem subjects’ reacting to the experimental 
conditions by high self-evaluation. However, 
without the appropriate social situation, the 
high self-esteem persons do not behave in 
this fashion, since they did not show any 
difference between the two No Interaction 
conditions. This tendency of persons with 
high self-esteem to react to social situations 


TABLE 5 


PERFORMANCE AND RATI 


Hict 


| Inte 


Subje 

l. p a aaa 

: Predien: 
ry Nu liction of performance 
3. Ryan of errors 
41 ation of performance 

z Desi 5.2 
s Ire i r 5,21 
è sire a know others (not demonstrator ) 10 
7! ttractig know demonstrator 3.40 

ed lender to group 2.53 

y Oon tape task 15 


) 
emonst rator’ 


2 
` gir 

Interen to group 
yy 1 tape task 


“Then 5 
Ps Fige! higher the rating, the less the qualit: 
webe 3, two-tailed. 

tp 2, two-tailed. 
:001, two-tailed. 


raction condition No interaction condition 
t 
Poor Good Poor 
b c 
in Self-Esteem 
T 
3.64 3.14 a vs. b: 2.509** 
7177 7.86 a vs. b: 4,976*** 
264 2.71 as, bz.2.587"* 
cii a vs. cx.2.211* 
13.21 15.86 
3.21 3.86 
3.57 3.14 
2.43 3.14 
14 j 
eem 
3.67 
5.50 
2.83 
16.83 
4.00 
3.83 
3.42 
12 
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TABLE 6 


PERFORMANCE AND RATINGS? IN Ex 


PERIMENTAL CONDITIONS FOR First Born AND 


OnLy CHILDREN AND FoR LATER Borns 


sates = — 
| Interaction condition | No interaction condition 
b 
Evaluation of model's performance eee : f á 
Good Poor Good Poor 
a b č d 
First and Only Children 
1. Prediction of performance 3.20 3.64 3.29 3.31 
2. Number of errors 5.67 5.65 5.00 862 | 309 |<.05 
3. Evaluation of performance 2.33 2.54 2.43 3.08 evs. d: 2.0 
4. Desire to know others 
(not demonstrator) 14.73 12.43 15.71 16.08 
5. Desire to know demonstrator 3.93 3.14 3.86 4.00 
6. Attraction to group 3.33 2.86 3.43 3.00 
7. Interest in tape task 3.47 3.14 3.64 3.62 
N 15 14 14 i2 
Later Borns 
2 10 
1. Prediction of performance 2.83 3.46 3.80 3.67 avs. b: 1,832 05 
c: 2.1/9 02 
2. Number of errors 417 | 10.85 9.20 517 |avsb need £o 
b vs. d: 1.708 05 
3. Evaluation of performance 2.33 2.85 3.40 2.50 avs. c: 2.246 E 08 
cvs. d: 1.965 r 
4. Desire to know others 
F (not demonstrator) 15.17 15.69 16.40 14.00 
5. Desire to know demonstrator 3.17 3.31 3.60 3.33 
6. Attraction to group 3.50 3.92 3.60 3.17 
7. Interest in tape task 2.42 2.92 3.00 2.67 
N 12 13 5 6 
2 The higher the rating, the less the quality indicated (except for Row 2). 
b All p values two-tailed, i 
for 
j P "T" : rder `, 
mainly when the consequences of the reaction strated the significance of birth oos this 
would be ego enhancing has also been found reactions to social situations. To exp divided 
by Burnstein, Stotland, and Zander (1961), variable further, the subjects were Dni 
and Stotland, Thorley, Thomas, Cohen, and into two groups, first and only children ated 
Zander (1957), and has been discussed by later born children, and the results ta how 


Cohen (1959). These persons evidently main- 
tain their high self-esteem through mecha- 
nisms similar to the one manifested here. 
Persons low in self-esteem may react more 
readily in social situations in which social 
pressure is exerted in the form of an explicit 
request, demand, or expectation by other 
persons. This was the case in Hovland and 
Janis (1959) and Stotland et al. (1957). In 
the present study, no requests, demands, or 
expectations were explicitly communicated to 
the subjects regarding their behaving like the 
demonstrator. Therefore, the low self-esteem 
persons behaved the same in both the Inter- 
action and the No Interaction conditions. 
Birth order. Schachter (1959) has demon- 


separately for each. Table 6 clearly § 


xpe!” 
that the later borns supported the emai! 
mental hypothesis much more than nly 


born and only children. The first bor? aero? 
children show only one significant a valu?” 
between conditions, which was in Hen ‘acti? 
tion of performance in the No Itera 
conditions. On the other hand, in a i 
action condition, the later borns P rgorm 
better performance and actually a en be 
better when the model was good than jons, p 
was poor. In the interaction conditi sal le’ 
Walker-Lev test between the two nu ber 
yields a ¢ ratio of 2.278 (p < 05) oe re 
of errors, showing that the later ences: in 
acted more to the experimental differ 


ed 


rj 
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abi. No Interaction condition there 
react in - tendency. for the later borns to 
bay tie a emner completely opposite to the 
hat A areg in the Interaction condition. 
better wi wey evaluated their performance 
indications ¢ the model was worse. Further 
model wg s of the reversal are that, when the 
and nA good they made better predictions 
than in a in the Interaction condition 
that, whi e No Interaction condition; and 
ormed en the model was poor, they per- 

an in bsg cin the Interaction | condition 
Walker-1, he No Interaction condition. The 

e No be test, between the two samples in 
Tatio of ee conditions, produces & t 
ber of 779 (p < .10, two-tailed) for num- 
r e errors, and 2.719 (p < .02, two-tailed) 
valuation of performance. 


SUMMARY 


el present study a condition of pe 
Ects my Was created in one task. The 
latity to this interaction on perceived simi- 
of > tO the high interactor and to his level 
Performance were tested in another task. 
oe was to test for interaction 

. the Without the involvement of the content 
S ea nteraction, Twenty groups of six sub- 

to Gee (all college students) were formed 
tha cn out a word assembly task 50 a 
interact; of the six would be the center of t = 
Wen es Subsequently, the groups b 
e task of detecting the number ° 


Tenet: 
etiti n 
k s ape 
tecordi ns of the same sounds n a bas 
This sé 


the 1.8 groups to one of 
the mh interactor from the first task wé 
ance, Sel with public praise for his perform 
Public ‘tie high interactor was the model ae 
not o Titicism of his performance; a ape 
Was ies to the interaction in the first tas 
ance. © model with public praise for perform- 
ction and a subject not central to the inter 
Dubli in the first task was the model rii 
criticism of his performance: Measure 
te €n of the subjects’ predictions 0 a 
theip mance, of their actual performance: a 
Valuation of it. 


findings were: 
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1. Consistent with the hypothesis of the 
study, the subjects rated their performances, 
and actually performed on the counting task, 
more in line with the interaction model’s 
ostensible level of performance than with the 
no interaction model’s. 

2. Subjects low in attraction to the model 
appeared to behave more consistently with 
the hypothesis in their actual performances 
than did subjects high in attraction. 

3. Subjects who had no prior acquaintance 
with other subjects confirmed the hypothesis 
more than those of some prior acquaintance. 
4, Subjects who for a variety of reasons 
exchanged a low number of words with the 
interaction model performed on the counting 
tasks more consistently with his ostensible 
level of performance than did those who ex- 


changed a high number. 

5. Subjects high in self-esteem behaved 
more consistently with the hypothesis above 
than did subjects low in self-esteem. 

6. Subjects who had been later born 
children behaved more consistently with the 


experimental hypothesis than did the first 
and only children. 
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DIMENSIONS OF SUBJECTIVE ADJUSTMENT * 


JOSEPH VEROFF, SHEILA FELD,” AND GERALD GURIN 


Survey Research Center, Univer ity of Michigan 


Research programs assessing mental health 
have a broad range of problems that are 
possible of exploration. The criteria used to 
evaluate health or illness are diverse. Prob- 
lems of social adjustment, aspects of self- 
esteem, psychosomatic complications, crea- 
tivity all can be investigated. Or one can 
simply identify disturbance pragmatically by 
isolating those admitted to mental hospitals 
or those who have been exposed to some sort 
of psychiatric treatment. Recent thinking 
about this confusing diversity of criteria for 
evaluating mental health and illness has con- 
verged on the reasonable viewpoint that dif- 
ferent criteria for such evaluations are not 
only equally possible and equally valid but 
are required for a complete appraisal of 
mental functioning (Eaton, 1951; Fiedler, 
Dodge, Jones, & Hutchins, 1958; Jahoda, 
1950, 1953, 1958; Scott, 1958; Smith, 1950, 
1959). 

In the present study, a factorial classifica- 
tion of various self-descriptions of adjustment 
and distress, the data for inferences about 
mental health were limited to self-reports, 
thereby ruling out considerations of criteria 
for mental health that are based on other 
sources of inference, such as the assessment of 
actual behaviors or the diagnoses of an “ob- 
jective” clinical observer or the judgments of 
peers. But even within this focus on self- 
evaluations of psychic distress, there exists 
the possibility of using several different kinds 
of dimensions for evaluating “good” and 
“poor” mental health. Self-descriptions are 
often assumed to be a single criterion to be 
compared with criteria based on evaluations 
from psychiatrists, friends, etc. (Eaton, 1951; 
Fielder et al., 1958). But there are many 

1The investigations reported in this paper are 
based on data obtained within a national sample 
survey supported by the Joint Commission on 
Mental Illness and Health. Analysis of these data 
was supported by a grant from the National In- 
stitute of Mental Health, United States Public 
Health Service, Project M2280. 

2 Now at Yale University. 


And many ways 
in the re 
Differ- 


facets to self-descriptions. 
of defining felt distress appear 
search literature on mental health. 
ent indices of dysfunctioning focus ON gi- 
ferent aspects of psychic adjustments: + 
chosomatic complaints (MacMillan, ath 
ways of perceiving the self (Rogers, 195 g 
life satisfactions in marriage (Termar ë 
Wallin, 1949), in work (Herzberg, oe a i 
& Snyderman, 1959; Morse, 1953), us ir 
piness in general (Inkeles, 1960). Bart a 
these approaches is by itself inadequate sti- 
fully identifying distress. Usually, the sient 3 
gator concentrates on one aspect of these A 
jective evaluations. In so doing he mO a 
trapped into identifying this aspect of me 
health as the most important criterion y 
defining mental health. In the present S vious 
rather than choosing among these Ae ap 
criteria of distress, a multiple criterio re- 
proach was adopted. The research tO, ü 
ported suggests that multiple criter just 
needed in a description of subjective ater 
ment, and further suggests what these © 
might be psychologically. ton? 
The present paper is a further repo! orted 
nationwide sample survey recently ir Ê 
on by the present authors (Gurin, Ne apon 
Feld, 1960). A total of 2,460 adult 1°% pob 
ents were selected by area sampling tive 
ability methods to constitute a represe r 
cross-section of adults, 21 years © 
older, living in private households amp! 
United States (Kish, 1953). TMS ey We 
omits the hospitalized population. T ee es 
interviewed about their lives, their expe! or 
of distress or satisfaction in many crite! 
kinds of ways. In utilizing a multiple © i of 
approach to the measurement of sep% 
adjustment, each index was consider” i wae 
rately, on its own terms. No one ane a 
weighted more heavily than the © t 
“better” measure of psychic Ce an e F 
we assumed that unhappiness, | 3 aa wit 
inadequacy, tension in a ane yorti” 
children, problems at work, constan 
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ioe te impending nervous breakdown, 
In the oe areas of potential distress. 
tion in th psosalreddy reported, the informa- 
each ies pater was examined to see how 
and a varied from social group to group: 
seeking ee was related to patterns of 
lems, professional help for personal prob- 
api question remains from these anal- 
different w are the various indices covering 
one to aspects of life adjustments related 
whom another especially for groups for 
Women : it] indices were relevant—married 
men ge children and employed married 
instituti i children who fall into our non- 
This is ae United States population? 
study fi S problem for this paper- In iis 
0 Sheers analytic techniques were used 
e tlle communalities in response tg 
Sample Th questions asked of the atona 
be indic he emerging factor structure may 
Undetyine © of basic psychological factors 
tions of tae determination of nie 
eu empiri Justments and as such it a 

Significan cal basis for theorizing abou 
“he ie of these disparate measures. — i 
ec analytic technique allows ia 
li ee to look at clusters of responses T 
MNalysic Ways. It may very well be in ae 
is that certain clusters will reflect ac 
sures tO 


nner. UF 


Ma; 
ka, be that the clusters re 


lOr 
len a to the common psycho 
ced hy most people 1” 


So, A 

lately. I i owing the 
attep yt Beneral we will be follow’? g 
the , MMlerpretation of the significance 


analyses i 
. We recognize that 4 
tDretat: ie 
the om is possible and will highlight 
Driate €rnate view where it appears app 


y P 
xs ud have approached the problem abd 
tion sating self-descriptions with 
tiong AAt separate components 

tors Were more than likely. Ortho 
are Seherating intercorrelations of resP e 
in prt of the assumptive framework US c- 
tion -Edures for this study in factor an 
i rotation, This assumption peed, 
Yong “€ multiple dimensions of 5° lf- of 
tnalysig t it favors such a possibility 
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All the indices of adjustment are based on 
self-descriptions. As such they raise the ques- 
tion of honesty of response. Some distortion 
in self-report is inevitable in a study of sub- 
jective adjustment. However, we would expect 
such distortion to be mainly reflected in a 
generalized tendency to admit or deny distress 
in the different life-areas investigated in this 
study, rather than in systematic distortions 
on certain of the measures. Since a factor 
analytic study would be mainly affected by 
systematic rather than generalized distortions, 
we might expect the error springing from such 
distortions to be less critical for the analyses 
reported here than in other analyses—for ex- 
ample, those which would involve interpreta- 
tions of the absolute values of the responses 
to the different questions on which the adjust- 
ment measures are based. However, some 
systematic distortion may exist, and as such 
would add a source of error to the results. 

Error springing from the problem of 
honesty of response may also be introduced 
when factor structures are compared for dif- 
ferent subgroups of the population. For ex- 
ample, in the comparison between men and 
women that will be discussed in this paper, the 
question may arise as to whether the sex 
differences Were affected by differences in 
either the prescribed stereotypes of responding 
for men oF for women or 1n how willing men 
and women are to talk to an interviewer 
(usually a woman) in an interview situation. 
However, a5 will be noted in the later discus- 
sions, the similarities 1n the factor structures 
of men and women are more striking than the 
differences, and the differences that do exist 
do not seem relevant to the question of dif- 
in honesty of response. 
resent study we have considered 
only 2 ortion of the total sample of 2,460 

pjects- hree interview. forms were used in 
ou y. each assigned randomly to one- 

fi The subjects- One-third of the total 
f men and two-thirds of the sample 
Sf women ked all the questions dealt 


were as 
5 - certain questions 
‘ay, in the present Papers cel 3 
oe applicable only to currently married sub- 
w vith children oT; among the men, to 
ec pjects. The final Vs are 542 women 
55 employed men who are currently 
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PROCEDURE 


The expression of distress was measured in six 
arcas: general feelings of distress, attitudes towards 
the self, marital adjustment, adjustment as a parent, 


p: 


TABLE 1 
Inpices UsED IN FACTOR ANALYSES OF Ser I 


job adjustment (men only), and 
chosomatic symptom complaints. 
indices are listed in Table 1 under 


CRIPTIONS OF DISTRESS 


together with the questions on which cach 


Questions Indices 
General Feelings of Distress ` 

Everybody has some things he worries about more or less, What kinds of things do | Worrying 

you worry about most? AIP the time 
Do you worry about such things a lot, or not very much? Sometimes. 

Never. 

Taking things all together, how would you say things are these days —would you say | Unhappiness 

you're very happy, pretly happy, or not too happy these | Not too happy 


Compared to your life today, how do you think things will be 5 or 10 years from now—- | 


do you think things will be happier for you than th are now, not quite as happy. 
or what? 


Have you ever felt that you were going to hav 


nervous breakdown? 


Attitudes toward Self 
People are the same in many ways, but no two people are exact 
of the ways in which you're different from most other people 


like, What are some | 


Same as above. 


Many people when they think about their children, would like them to be different 


from themselves in some ways, If you had a s i 
selves in s ays. If you had a son (daughter) how would you like him 
(her) to be different from you? x š 


How about your good points? What would you say were your strongest points? 


Martial Adjustinent 

Many men (women) feel that tl 
Have you ever felt this way? 
What kinds of things make you feel this way? 
Do you feel this way a lot of times, or only once in a while? 
Taking things all together, how would you describe your marriage-—would you si 


your marriage was very happy. a little happier than average, just about average 
not too happy 


y're not as good husbands (wive 


they would like 


Eyen in Fas where, ARENA people rie happy there have often been times in the past 
en they weren't too happy—when they had problems getting along with each 
other. Has this been true for you? äi £ 
Adjustment as a Parent 


First, thinking about a man's (woman's) li i . ai 
ag err a s an’s) life, how is a man's (woman's è Cane 
by having children? ) ow is a man’s (woman's) life changed 


Most parents have had some problems in raising their children. What are the main | 
problems you've had in raising your children? 


Many men (women) feel that they're not as stile ee 5 
Ee EAA VERA E S O AS ee nation Gib ler) TENOS NOTIUNE 


(IF yes) What kinds of things h de you feel this w 
of times, or only once ina while? iiia 


? Have you felt this way a lot 


Psychological and Psychosomati i 
$ s S c Symptom Complaints 
1s, r Hea eny trouble getting to sleep or staying asleep? Che 
1 ime (1); Pretty often (2); Not very much (3); Never (4). 


Have you ever been i 
ave yon e bothered by nervousness, feeling fidgety and tense? Check one: 


Do you feel you are both s i A ‘ 

" body? Yes (2); No aon by all sorts of pains and ailments in different parts of your 
or the most part, do ye 

= do? Ves a: No e eel healthy enough to carry out the things you would like 
o you find it difficult to get up i è 5 
Pretty often (2): Not very much (3); Never tees OE? Nearly all the time (1): 

Are you troubled by è z 


e your hands sweəʻ*i - hi ys H 
ones Meny times G). Samainas Gi sede ape dunn and clammy? Cheek | 
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\ lot of time 
Once in a while 
Never f 
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Average 
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Never had problems 
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1957). 
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RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


nd 3 present the matrices of 
intercorrelations for men and women, respec- 
he significance of tau beta can be 
for the men (N = 255), tau’s 
ificance at the .05 and .01 
082 and .108, re- 
r the women (N = 542), the 
comparable figures are tau’s of .054 and .091, 
respectively (cf. Kendall, 1948). Since the 
size of the samples involved here is large, and 
the size of the correlations required for sig- 
nificant deviations from zero is therefore 
relatively small, our major interest in these 
data is in the communalities of responses 
shown in the factor analysis. 

In Table 4, the rotated factor loadings for 
both men and women’ are presented. The 
order in which the factors were extracted for 

(2,4,5,35 for women it was 1,3,2,4,5. 
to in f 
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In the main, the factor structures for men 


and women are similar; four parallel factors 
emerge d one additional factor appeats for 


men. The similarity in these factor structures 
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oe ie and women is an important finding; 
ae differences in obtained re- 
chological ; i often the bane of the psy- 
etren researcher. However, the differences 
ings of tte and women Im the factor load- 
Provocati e various items on each factor are 
Cussion a We highlight these in the dis- 
o follow. 


F 
actor Structure jor Men 


ptor 1: Felt psychological disturbance. 
are Masse that load highly on this factor 
eeta from the symptom checklist and 
osoren concerning psychological and psy- 
immob a complaints ( psychological anxiety, 
mary Pn physical anxiety, and sum- 
an ng tom score). This factor represents 
War Ee symptoms that have partic- 
dysfur Aplications for potential psychological 
inctioning. 
ator a variables that load highly on this 
filed a derive from a symptom checklist, 
ion ut by the respondent himself, the ques- 
may arise as to what extent this factor 
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represents a response set. It may be noted, 
in this connection, that the physical ill health 
symptom index, which also derives from this 
symptom checklist, is not highly loaded on 
this factor, which argues against a general 
“response set” interpretation. 

It is noteworthy that this factor, entirely 
composed of symptom factor indices, does not 
have high loadings from other measures and 
further, that the symptom factor indices do 
not have high loadings on other factors, 
except on Factor 5. This, as we shall see, 
raises certain questions about the diagnostic 
use that has been made of symptom checklists. 

Factor 2: Unhappiness. The general evalu- 
ations of unhappiness and marital unhappi- - 
are the most highly loaded indices on 
this factor. In addition, the problems with 
children and shortcomings indices are also 
loaded on this factor. Thus “unhappiness” 
among men appears to be a general factor, 
tied to distress in several central life-areas— 


ness 


marriage, children, and the self-concept. 
While the loading of these different indices on 
BLE 3 
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TABLE + 


FACTOR Loapincs FROM NORMALIZED VARIMAX ROTATIONS® 


| Factor 1 Factor 2 Factor 3 Factor 4 Factor 5 ae i 
Indices of subjective adjustment |— — perans SS or 
Men |Women| Men |Women) Men |Women Men Women; Men Women Men | Women 
i = -= r ) 11 
i +18 | 13| 28| —10 |—os! -02 |-26| -07 | 07] -237| 2| y 
TAE as 14| 11] 36| -66| os| 07) œ| ot |—08) —14 z Fi 
Future unhappiness 00 02} 08 00 13 08 |- 11| 28 |—32 or m 34 
Nervous breakdown 29 H 02) —13 |—39| =16: = i2 0o |—19] - 35 a 2 
Lack of uniqueness of self —02 | —03 | 04) —02 | 10| -02| 31 33 |- 04 l 3 | 09 
Lack of self-acceptance 26 08 | 03 02) 07| —18 }—40! 03 | 00 =A Ri 12 
Shortcomings 00 05} 31| —03 |—28| —34 }-—07' —06 08 | =02 i3 12 
Lack of strong points 06 02 18| —02 -053| —01 31| 34-02 “we 35 36 
Marital inadequacy 28 10 12 Ol =B] =58 | 09| -05| 21] — W 35 B 
Marital unhappiness 10 11 54) —64] 07| -0 | 19 06 |09] — n 33 ae 
Marriage problems 21 07 20| —42 |—22) —26| 21) —06 M4 ; 0 | 08 08 
Negative orientation to children O4 05 06| —14 12| —05 |[-05| —19 23 a 13 16 
Problems with children —03 02 | 31| —08 |—16| —22 -06| —18 |05| —2/ 3g | 33 
Inadequacy as parent 13 08 | 11] —06 -59| —56 | 05| 05 |—02 =p Er 14 
Psychological anxiety 70 57 | 24| —14 |—09| —11 |—10 | =10 |—05) — 28 35 27 
Physical ill health 18 | 46| 08) 02ļ—05] 14] ooj 12]—55]—15] 37| 23 
Immobilization 53 36| %0 01 |—17| —26 | 02] —14] 02 06 ts | H 
Physical anxiety 42 62 | 07| —19 |—17| —15 | 07 03 |—49 Ol A 76 
Summary symptom score 66 85 14) —14/-19! —12 00 an |—37 | —00 oe 
Job dissatisfaction 15 20 -09 14 02 ae 
Work problems 11 o -H | 01 -10 15 
Job inadequacy 08 —02 | -15 28 | 20 
^ Based on samples of 255 men and 542 women. 
' h? is equal to the communality of the item, 
© Plus sign is omitted from all other figures in table, All factor loadings are positive unless otherwise noted. m 
of th 


an unhappiness factor is not surprising, it is 
interesting to note that a quite different 
pattern appears for women where, as we will 
see, only the marital indices are loaded on 
the unhappiness factor. 

Factor 3: Social inadequacy. This factor 
seems to represent the self-questioning that 
goes on when a man considers himself in 
relationship to his social world. Some men 
entertain considerable self-doubt in their role 
relationships with others; others are self- 
confident or refuse to admit to doubt. Items 
loaded on this factor seem to be measuring 
the extent to which a man asks himself: Am 
I doing a good job at the things I am doing— 
worker, husband, father? Such feelings are 
objectified into job problems (.44), inade- 
quacy as a parent (.59), and marital in- 
adequacy (.37). 

If this factor is viewed as measuring gen- 
eral social inadequacy, the relative weights of 
the factor loadings of these indices suggest 
that feelings of inadequacy as a father may be 
the best indications of a man’s general feel- 
ings of inadequacy, or at least may be better 
measures of this factor than feelings of 
inadequacy as a husband or as a worker. 


The difference between the loadings 
parental and marital indices is Laue 
interesting. It suggests that admis 
inadequacy may involve minor rat re more 
major deviance from ideal role behav o avior 
often when one is thinking of one’s be, gO 
as a husband than when one is eE 
one’s behavior as a father. In mA 
perhaps because of the greater comp ao r- 
the role—we find built-in allowance? 
mitting deviance for men. This !$ ‘cul? 
graphically illustrated in the almost a on 
sanction given to minor inattentive’ for 
the part of the husband to his ge , the 
getting anniversaries, not helping pe a 
dishes, going out with the boys- ch cul 
father does not seem to provide a e 
turally approved safety valves, P®' omple 
cause the demands of the role are less wall i 
—supporting the child being such rently a 
portant feature of the role. Conseque 
mission to inadequacy as a ae 
diagnostic of more serious nani uacy i 
inadequacy than admission to inaded 
a husband. 

Also loaded on this factor is th 
some time in one’s life of having 
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e expe" pee” 
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T a oe breakdown.” For a man, 
tion ip nig may be a crucial indica- 
the Rio os lapse in the face of pressures in 
his ee world, an extreme disruption 1m 
I ty to face his life obligations. 
mae factor, as in the others, the in- 
man’s oe of mental health through the lay- 
of indices ee has yielded a cluster 
attempt a Pa has a parallel in the “experts” ~ 
health psd establish criteria for mental 
mental } ke of the six major criteria for 
is that fae that Jahoda (1958) describes 
in this os environmental mastery.” Included 
a Sais cee is the person’s adequacy i 
ipen of life situations—love, work, play, 
is A relations. While this criterion 
0 Sater evaluated from the “objective” 
indicate 3 pomt of view. the present results 
€valuati it is an important aspect of self- 
7 ons as well. 
tightened 4: A Lack of identity j 
analyse C0 Selj-awareness). In the two factor 
in a bi <4 io 1S the only factor which ge 
ings ri ar fashion (that is, with high gad- 
tio doth the negative and positive direc 
Ms the one pole are found lack of 
tess of self, together with lack of strong 
S in the self; on the other pole We fin 
at first seems like 
results stemming 
of self-perception 
a possible 
al., 1960, 
responses 
nfluenced 


on is and by 


(versus 


Unig 
Point 
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c. 
0 . 
te self-acceptance. This 
inp factor, but 
n ¢ ur previous analysis 
he n ) 


expl 
Ch, an, 


that jerthermore, there was S evidence 
tha Aese two determinants are 
ay, re lencies toward introspection an S 
the — Uess are related to feeling nes t 
Being able to see negati 


e 
self ; e e : 
f implies a certain degree 


ection 
inter e light of these previous findings, i 
heigl one pole of this factor to be m 
Drim, ved. self-awareness, negatively loade 
Indes. Y with the lack of self-ac 
the reek of self-acceptance Was © 
of th SPondent reported any nega I ii- 
licae self, something which, 25 we have |- 
&, we interpreted as @ par 
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dication of self-awareness. On the other pole 
we have an opposite reaction—a rejection of 
looking into the self, a rejection of consider- 
ing the self as an object of appraisal, what 
we might call a lack of identity. The indices 
positively loaded on this pole of the factor 
are lack of strong points in the self and lack 
of uniqueness of self (for example, “There is 
nothing good about me,” “Tm not different 
from anyone else”). Lack of strong points, 
in short, at least in its loading on this factor, 
is not so much a “negative” perception of 
the self as it is an indication of an inability 
to introspect. 

This factor is of particular interest because 
theoretical discussions of positive mental 
health have tended to link self-awareness and 
positive feelings about the self: “a healthy 
person knows who he is and does not feel 
doubts about his inner identity” 
1958, p. 29). Without denying this, 
it is also true (as Jahoda has also pointed 
out) that these “healthy” self-attitudes at 
the same time include the ability to see and 
realistically accept the negative aspects of the 
self. And it is difficult at times to determine 
when the “healthy” relationship between self- 
awareness and realistic self-appraisal turns 
into a relationship between self-awareness 
and a negative view of the self. This was 
illustrated in the previous analyses of the data 
in this study, where, in comparing the re- 
sponses to the self-percept questions among 
the different demographic subgroups of the 
population, it was noted that “. . . the social 
and cultural conditions that lead to intro- 
spection and a heightened self-awareness may 
also lead not only to realistic self-criticism, 


basic 


(Jahoda, 


put to 4 generally negative self-percept” 
(Gurin et al., 1960, P- 83). 
Factor 3: Physical distress. Some of the 


ed on the symptom checklist again 
‘actor—physical ill health, 
and summary symptom 
This factor thus seems to be defined by 
physical dysiunctioning. An important side- 
ight here is that the highest loading that the 
lig iness index has is on this factor 
32). A man’s optimism or pessimism about 
io future is tied in large measure to his 

-ker and economic provider. 


] as a wor! j} 
disability in a man is a major con- 


indices base 1 
yd out m this f. 


physical anxiety, 


his tul 
potentia 
physical 
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dition interfering with this capacity. Thus 
it is reasonable that anticipation of future 
happiness or unhappiness might draw its 
heaviest loading on this factor for men. 

A comparison between Factors 1 and 5 
is of interest because of the considerable 
overlap in the indices loaded on them. These 
two factors account for the major portion 
of the variance of the indices based on the 
symptom checklist. Physical anxiety and sum- 
mary symptom score are highly loaded on 
both factors. In contrast, the two most psy- 
chological symptom  indices—psychological 
anxiety and immobilization—appear only on 
Factor 1, and the most physical symptom 
index—physical ill health— appears only on 
Factor 5. This points to a general as well as 
two specific components of the symptom 
checklist for men. Some implications of this 
distinction may be clarified when we examine 
the factor structure for women, where we will 
see quite a different structure for 
symptoms, 


these 


Factor Structure for Women 


Five factors were also extracted for women. 
Except for one of them, there seem to be some 
direct parallels between the two factor struc- 
tures. Although there are differences which 
suggest ways of conceptualizing male and 
female differences in psychological function- 
ing, the most striking over-all impression is 
that the two sets of data are very much alike. 
The four similar factors in the factor struc- 
ture of both men and women are: felt psy- 
chological disturbance, unhappiness, social in- 
adequacy, and lack of identity. There is no 
factor in the structure for women comparable 
to the physical distress factor found in the 
data from men’s responses, and the fifth 
factor for women is difficult to interpret; 
only one index loads highly on it—nervous 
breakdown. 

In what ways do the factors for females 
seem to differ from males? Let us consider 
each in order. There are many different 
theoretically important dimensions underlying 
sex as an analytic variable and each might 
have implications in the present analysis. 
However, we will select interpretations of 
differences that seem most plausible but 
recognize that other interpretations are pos- 
sible. 
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Factor 1: Felt psychological disturbance. 
This factor is both similar and dissimilar to 
Factor 1 for men. Four indices are te 
loaded on this factor for both men ane 
women: psychological anxiety, imo 
tion, physical anxiety, and summary sympton 


score. But the physical ill health sie 
highly loaded on this factor for female>, 


a physical 
do not 
females: 


whereas for males it was part of 
distress factor (Factor 5), which we 
find in the factor structure for me ai 
Furthermore, for men physical anxiety uely 
summary symptom score are not uniq! aa 
loaded on Factor 1, as they are for pe 
Thus it seems that women do not sR is 
admission to bodily complaints from ad oe 
sion to complaints about their genera ve 
chological condition; men evidently m e 
this distinction. Perhaps these sHits ail 
tied to the greater tendencies among lr in 
to introspect and to see their poe sane 
psychological terms, in contrast w zrob- 
greater tendencies to externalize their I 
lems. ad M 
Factor 2: Unhappiness. As was obee ra 
the discussion of this factor for mea m t0 
unhappiness and marital unhappiness this 
go together, both being highly loadet ain dif- 
“unhappiness” factor. However, E d ypes" 
ferences between men and women also = i 
Among women this factor does not MY” and 
loadings on two indices—shortcom™® only 
problems with children—that oa amon’ 
loaded on this factor for men. An¢ Joadiné 
women this factor does have @ high aid 


on one index—marital problems—w"* pig? 
not appear among the indices wi 
loadings on this factor for men. iness ace 
Among women, then, the unhapp! nhap?” 
tor, with high loadings on genera’, ob 


ness, marital unhappiness, and marrias riag? 
lems, seems more exclusively tied t° aken as 
than it was for men. This may De vat j 
some support for the hypothesis ‘6 li ce, 
riage is more centra! to a woman ole 1 he 
hence plays a more significant TO af 
general happiness. sags 2 

But uly are not the shortcomirr ude 
problems with children indices aie shor 
in this factor? With respect t° ight ba 
comings index particularly, 0° Pa cent” 
expected that marriage, being ma pee 
in a woman’s life, would be more ™ 
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= ro = self-evaluation and self-criticism, 
Sn kk z women a factor heavily loaded 
rather = unhappiness would show higher 
aa an lower loadings ona shortcomings 
larger fas of the findings reported in the 
In het ney may suggest why this is not 50. 
role Scie of adjustment to the marital 
hishands f noted that women blame their 
than isin for marital difficulties more often 
1960) ine their wives (Gurin et al., 
seemed = difference in attribution of blame 
distincti o relate to the male-female role 
oea in marriage. T he fact that the 
recepti 3 role in marriage is more passive and 
often a than the man’s apparently more 
ron enables her to separate marital failure 

m failure in the self. 


oe activity-passivity dimension in role 
a o may also help explain why marital 
“ppiness in also seems tO be 


Separ women l 
in th ate from distress over the children. Only 

hat a woman 
ast with the 


Mor ý; k : 
thay receptive and passive role as 4 wale 

I n . N 
are, might explain why problems in bot 
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Ole a Unhappiness in the more pasi 
Positive wife may actually lead to an cape 
S m e involvement in the more active 
been Other—a phenomenon which has on 
Celi Observed in women who, unhappy nos 
ee helpless in a frustrating unfulfi ing 
invest” attempt to compensate an ove! 
vanent in their children. 
sis th r 3: Social inadequacy: 
the oe the marriage is more impo a 
r elinga of adjustment for wome Aa 
diffe, en is given further support n ia 
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inadeg The loading on this factor o oe 
Bo Quacy is 58 for women ane o 
on Men and women have very high °% one 
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ing inadequate in either role is equally im- 
portant in a woman’s feelings of inadequacy 
and failure. Neither role apparently provides 
the culturally allowed safety valves for 
deviance that were noted earlier in relation 
to the husband's role. 

Factor 4: Lack of identity. Only one pole 
of the comparable factor for men emerged for 
women: Lack of uniqueness of self and lack 
of strong points in the self again emerged to- 
gether in this factor, but lack of self-accept- 
ance does not load on the other pole of the 
factor for women. What might be suggested 
is that women generally tend to be more 
introspective, S0 that a heightened self-aware- 
ness is not a special factor for them. 


Implications of the Factor Analysis 


The multiple criterion approach to the 
delineation of a person’s adjustment that has 
received increasing support in recent writings 
is supported by these factor analyses. Even 
in that limited evaluation of mental health 
is available from what a person tells 
us as he describes his own adjustment, 
whether a person gives an “adjusted” response 
ora “maladjusted” response depends on what 
the question is. Evidently people do not re- 
spond to a series of questions covering life 
adjustment with one general evaluative frame- 
work which one could call the person’s sub- 
jective adjustment. Rather, a person seems 
to respond to these series of questions from 
a number of different frameworks, perhaps 
represented by the factors that emerged from 
the factor analysis. There are undoubtedly 
some people who approach all of the questions 
about adjustment in a general “distressed” 
way, for whom being high in one of these 
factors implies being high in all. In his work 
with people who seek psychological help the 
clinician perhaps most cften encounters this 
general discontent that transcends all dimen- 
sions of self-description—but this pattern of 
welf-evaluation may be less common among 
the general population. 

It is particularly interesting to observe that 
the distinctiveness of the factors applies to 
the symptom checklist as well as to the other 
adjustment measures that were studied. Since 
symptom checklists such as the one on which 
the present symptom indices are based, are 
often used as 4 quick psychiatric screening 


that 
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technique, one might have expected the 
symptom indices to represent a general factor, 
highly loaded on all the factors. But this is 
not so. For both men and women one factor 
(Factor 1) is composed entirely of symptom 
indices. And although these symptom items 
do have some loadings on the other factors, 
these loadings are not high for women, and 
for men are high only on Factor 5, which is 
itself largely composed of the physically 
loaded symptom indices. Apparently, the 
major aspects of distress included in a symp- 
tom checklist, although partial components of 
other kinds of psychological distress experi- 
ences, are fairly distinct from them. Im- 
plicitly, then, the judgments that are based 
on utilizing such symptom batteries as a 
diagnostic tool seem to be minimizing the im- 
portance of other aspects of feelings of mal- 
adjustment. Essentially, they single out one 
from a number of possible mental health 
criteria. 

This reliance upon one single criterion— 
whether of symptoms or other factors—has 
special significance when attempts are made 
to compare different subgroups of the popula- 
tion in mental illness or health. Such a com- 
parison is questionable if these subgroups 
vary in their tendencies to experience dis- 
tress as symptoms or in other ways. If sub- 
groups do vary in the ways in which they 
experience distress, then the “mental health” 
evaluation of the different groups would vary 
according to the particular component of 
mental health that was chosen as the basis 
for evaluation; for example, a “symptom” 
criterion would provide a different ranking of 
groups than would be obtained from a “felt 
inadequacy” criterion. 

That this does occur has been demon- 
strated in prior results reported by Gurin 
et al. (1960). Those results were based on 
the separate questions used in the present 
factor analysis. The general point can be 
illustrated better now that the results-of the 
factor analyses are available. A systematic 
investigation of subgroup differences in re- 
sponses to the indices based on the several 
factors is contemplated. For the present, we 
can illustrate this problem by considering the 
responses of groups differing in education. 

In order to facilitate these comparisons, 
factor scores were computed for each of the 
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factors for men and women. The factor scores 
were based on summations of those indices 
that were both highly loaded (.30 or more) 
on the factor in question aad were not highly 
loaded on any other factor. These criteria 
were established in order to yield factor 
scores that would both be clearly eae 
tive of the respective factors and would i 
as independent of one another as possible. 


: ui ae given 
In the summations, each index was 5 
quë vei ing 
equal weighting. ou 


The indices comprising each factor 
are listed below: 

Factor 1, For men: psychol 
and immobilization; for women: 
symptom score.” . 

Factor 2. For men: unhappiness; 
comings, marital unhappiness, and pre 
with children; for women: unhappiness, 
ital unhappiness, and marriage problems. i, 

Factor 3. For men: nervous breakdown 
marital inadequacy, inadequacy 46 P ingsi 
and job problems; for women: nnn 
marital inadequacy, and inadequacy 25 pF ack 

Factor 4. For men: lack of uniqueness i 
of self-acceptance,* and lack of strong Ne ‘af 
for women: lack of uniqueness an 2 
strong points. P ant 

pe 5, For men: future unhappiness n 
physical ill health. ation and 

The relationships between educat! p A 
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the experience of distress would vary E 
onl 

z; aii ively one 
3 Since no indices were loaded wee score? 
one factor, complete independence of sible inte 
was not obtained. But among the 16 Pot men ani 
correlations (10 among the five factors jelde“ 


gical anxiety 
summary 


short- 
yblems 
mat- 


6 among the four factors for women) at qau’ 
tau’s of .10 or less, The four exceptions 4 petwe®" 
of .13 between Factors 1 and 2 for men, Z ors 1 ane 
Factors 1 and 3 for men, .25 between ep nd 3 fo? 
2 for women, and .20 between Factors re the 
women. a r 

5 The summary symptom score was io for 
sole basis for computing the Factor ih din? 
women both because of its extremely nE pe m 
on the factor (.85) and because most Joaded oa 
comprising the other symptom indices Ey ppt? 
this factor are also included in the summary * of 
score. f this fact es 

© Because of the bipolar nature a tance aes 
the rankings for the lack of self-acceP ga puti”? 
presented in Table 1 were reversed 10 
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larly, they point up a difference between the 
symptom factors for men and women. The 
computation of factor scores in a manner 
that accentuated the uniqueness of each factor 
had the effect of emphasizing the different 
determinants of the responses to symptom 
checklists for men and women. For men, 
there appear to be somewhat distinct psy- 
chological and physical components involved 
in the responses, as reflected both in the 
emergence of Factor 5 and in the differential 
relationships of Factors 1 and 5 with educa- 
tion; for women, only one symptom factor 
emerged. The use of a symptom checklist 
with women, like the summary symptom score 
which is the basis for their Factor 1 scores, 
clearly leads to the conclusion that the less 
educated groups are more distressed. For 
men this negative relationship is obtained 
only for the Factor 5 scores, where only the 
physical components of the symptom checklist 
(physical ill health) are included in the factor 
score. When the factor score is based on the 
more psychological components of a symptom 
checklist (Factor 1), a clear relationship with 
education is not obtained; the relationship is 
slightly positive, with college educated men 
scoring somewhat higher than grade school 
educated men. The multiple criterion point, 
however, remains true for both men and 
women: the selection of a symptom check- 
list as the more significant indicator of mental 
health means that certain groups will be 
selected as “sick” or “healthy”; a different 
selection would be made if other criteria for 
mental health were stressed. 

We have highlighted the fact that different 
distinctive factors emerge in this factor anal- 
ysis of self-evaluations of distress, and have 
used the analysis of educational subgroup dif- 
ferences to support the need for a multiple 
criterion approach to subjective adjustment. 
Tt is still possible, however, that one might 
find one factor or perhaps a pattern of the 
separate factors of self-evaluation which, 
through a method of external validation, 
might be chosen as the best indicator of 
mental illness or health, But the problem in 
such an attempt lies in determining what the 
external criterion should be. It is difficult to 
choose such an external validation criterion 
given the considerable conceptual disagree- 
ment as to what the definitions and criteria of 
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mental illness and health should be. Some of 
these difficulties are illustrated in the attempt 
to single out symptom lists as the diagnostic 
tool, with psychiatrists’ judgments being the 
external validating criterion. As we have seen, 
this seems to minimize certain aspects of 
psychic dysfunctioning which many would 
agree should be included in any psychiatric 
judgment of healthy or neurotic functioning. 

Although the problem is partly a function 
of the imperfections of our knowledg 
area, it is likely that the many ¢ 
relevant criteria of disturbance can never be 
encompassed within a single all-embracing 
criterion. In attempting to predict to some 
external criterion from the kinds of factors 
differentiated in this study, it is probably 
more appropriate to think of different factors 
being relevant for different predictions than 
to think in terms of a single criterion a 
prediction, For example, if we wish tO pre 
dict the type of disturbance that seems nn 
implicit in psychiatrists’ diagnoses, subject 
evaluations that involve a heavy compere 
ogy would p 
hand, for 


at leads 


e in this 
lifferent 


—for example, those heavily 


inadequacy factor. And for facto 
“positive” mental health still other t 
might be most relevant. 5 of the 
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of mental health; this point was illustrated 
for educational subgroupings. 

The overlapping factor structures of men 
and women point to basic dimensions of 
distress applicable to all people. The dif- 
ferences in the factor structures for men and 
women point to major sex differences in the 
experience of distress. In particular, physical 
distress seems to be a distinctive factor for 


men while it is tied to psychological symp- 


toms for women. 
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DIFFERENCES AND DISAGREEMENT AS FACTORS 
IN CREATIVE GROUP PROBLEM SOLVING’ 


L. RICHARD HOFFMAN, ERNEST HARBURG, ann NORMAN R., F. MAIER 


University of Michigan 


Differences in opinions and ideas among 
group members need not lead to dissatisfac- 
tions and unpleasant experiences but rather 
can lead to invention and creative problem 
solving (Maier, 1958). When opposing view- 
points are brought together in a free ex- 
change, the resulting conflict may be resolved 
by the creation of a new solution which either 
reorganizes or incorporates the different view- 
points. This solution becomes a new meeting 
ground and is therefore satisfactory to all. 
Recent studies have provided support for 
these propositions by showing that differences 
among group members promote effective prob- 
lem solving (e.g... Ghiselli & Lodahl. 1958: 
Hoffman, 1959; Hoffman & Maier, 1961a). 

The mere existence of different viewpoints 
in a group does not guarantee their full ex- 
pression or consideration, however, especially 
if one of the viewpoints is held by a person 
of authority over the other group members. 
An authority figure is likely to dominate the 
discussion and force his ideas on the group, 
disregarding or even suppressing the oppos- 
ing ideas of his subordinates (Maier & Hoff- 
man, 1960, 1961; Torrance, 1955). His domi- 
nance interferes with the free expression of 
differing opinions and reduces the possibility 
of the emergence of creative solutions to prob- 
lems. 

The usual approach to overcome the domi- 
nance of a person in authority over discus- 
sions is to attempt to reduce his influence in 
some way. Maier (1952) has suggested that 
group leaders refrain from suggesting ideas, 
provide expert information as needed, and 
allow subordinates to make all suggestions 
for problem solutions. In this way the leader’s 
favored idea is less likely to dominate the dis- 
cussion than if he makes his views known be- 


1 This investigation was supported by a USPHS 
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fore his subordinates have had their chance 
to be heard. 

A less common way of ensuring the a 
pression of differing opinions by subordinate 
members of the group is to increase thet 
commitment to those opinions. Subordinates 
are likely to give strong expression to their 
viewpoints when they feel sufficiently ne 
to disagree with the person in authority, a 
when they belong to a strong labor union, i 
when they have sufficiently strong feelings 
about the subject being discussed. lacie 
the subordinates’ commitment so that gio 
point of view can effectively oppose sia e 
the authority figure, thus may be regardet ra 
a way to introduce conflict and to provide t 
conditions for creative problem solving. iet 

These two approaches to ensuring me roup 
expression of different opinions in the st F 
—increasing the subordinates’ commi tm g 
and reducing the superior’s dominance ar. 
combined in the present experiment to es 
mine their separate and combined pries in; 
ness in improving the quality of group ? 
tions to a problem. 

The Change of Work Procedure 
(Maier, 1952)—-a role playing situat i 
volving a conflict between a foreman al jer il 
subordinate workers about the Sarde : 
of two work methods—was selecte¢ Covide 
in this experiment, since it seemed to Pantal 
the conditions needed to test the ae i 
variations. Experience with this prop jer 
its standard version has shown that = jn 4 
man’s preferred work method is adopt tions 
majority of the cases and creative cae 7 
occur relatively infrequently- Previ 3 
search also has indicated that the pre as i” 
of creative solutions to the problem we ail? 
creased when subjects’ orientation oft 
thority relations was low (Maier ‘ 
1961), when foremen were trained 
missive (Maier, 1953), and when aie 
solved the problem a second time ( 


problem 
son ite 


ation + 


tio” 
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ened 1960). The improvement in the last 
oun need iig result principally from the 
Worker i greater willingness to permit the 
a Saluti o influence the second decision, since 
ion had reached in the first 
Meeting, 
joo in the relative dominance of the 
‘man and in the strength of the workers’ 
byes RONE introduced in the present study 
Port a the degree of motivational sup- 
the rol r eich side’s position, as described in 
ber, Th instructions given to each group mem- 
lo be i anketa were provided with oe 
Work ae more or less committed to a 
Oreme ethod they were currently using. T fe 
Siya Were given the basis either for 
Work wy encouraging the adoption of a new 
method or for being more considerate 
i iy “in suggesting its 
adoption, Be 
oe ee is potentially conducive to oee 
Should i lem solving, high quality solutio ‘ 
Where q e produced more often A 
isting = workers are more committec to = 
C85 Coy work method than where deg a 
o Seen mitted, since conflict is more © fe 
latter T B the former condition than ei 
mus į “onflict can also lead to personn, m 
nstead of invention. especially } 


been 


Workers’ feelings 


Orem a 
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Mixing the sex composition of a group is 
one way of providing such differences. In a 
previous study in which the Change of Work 
Procedure problem was used (Hoffman & 
Maier, 1961a), mixed-sex groups produced a 
somewhat (but not significantly) higher pro- 
portion of high quality solutions than did all- 
male groups, despite the fact that all-female 
groups are usually poor at problem solving. 
In the present experiment the sex composi- 
tion of the groups was varied systematically 
so that the quality of solutions of mixed-sex, 
all-male, and all-female groups can be com- 
pared under each condition of foreman-worker 
conflict. Mixed-sex groups may be expected 
to produce more high quality solutions than 
single-sex. groups. Since the availability of 
different perspectives or directions should be 
especially valuable where conflict leads to a 
search for new solutions, the mixed-sex groups 
may be expected to be especially effective 
where the workers in the groups are com- 


mitted to the existing work method, i.e., where 


conflict occurs. 


METHOD 
Problem 
The Change of Work Procedure problem (Maier, 
1952) is a role playing situation involving a fore- 
a f his subordinate workers in an 


three 0 
factory. The workers assemble fuel pumps 


] on a group piece-rate basis. The as- 
sembly operation is divided into three simple jobs 
and the men presently rotate hourly among the three 
positions. The role playing consists of a meeting 
called by the foreman to discuss a change in work 
method in which each worker would work on only 
one position, his best according to time-study data 
provided for the foreman in his role instructions. 

In a majority of groups, the foreman is able to 
rercome the workers’ fears and resistance and to 
oy TA group on the virtues of the new fixed-posi- 
sell t nethod—principally that the increased produc- 
tion m hieved would result in an increase in their 
ton a some instances the workers refuse to change 
po Tin the old method of working, usually on 
and E that the boredom of working on the 

, method would cause a decline, or at least no 
HEY j pa production. In a still smaller percentage 
aah a third type of work method is produced 
of ee, la which the advantages of the individual 
ea y R in worker productivity are exploited, yet 
differen r still relieved through rotation. These 
boredom have been termed integrative. Their pro- 
solutions presents the release of the group from a 
duction of choice between the old and new meth- 
ane ermit a search for additional solutions to 


man and 
automobile 
and are paid 


ods 
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the problem. It is the integrative solutions that are 
here considered to be evidence of creative problem 
solving by the group. 


Establishment of Experimental Conditions 


Conflict. The degree of conflict was varied by al- 
tering parts of the standard role instructions to the 
foreman and workers. 

All foremen received the following instructions: 


You are the foreman in a shop and supervise 
the work of about 20 men. Most of the jobs are 
piece-rate jobs and some of the men work in 
teams and are paid on a team piece-rate basis. In 
one of the teams, Jack, Walt, and Steve work to- 
gether. Each one of them does one of the opera- 
tions for an hour and then they exchange, so that 
all men perform each of the operations at differ- 
ent times. The men themselves decided to operate 
that way and you have never given the plan any 
thought. 

Lately, Jim Clark, the methods man, has been 
around and studied conditions in your shop. He 
timed Jack, Walt, and Steve on each of the op- 
erations and came up with the following facts: 


TIME PER OPERATION 


Position 1 


Position 3 Total 


Jack |3 minutes |4 minutes |4} minutes] 11} minutes 
Walt | 3} minutes} 3} minutes] 3 minutes 


10 minutes 
Steve |5 minutes |3} minutes| 4} minutes| 13 minutes 


34} minutes 


He observed that with men rotating, the aver- 
age time for all three operations would be 4 of the 
total time or 114 minutes per complete unit. If, 
however, Jack worked in the Position 1 spot, Steve 
in the Position 2 spot, and Walt in the Position 3 
spot, the time would be 9} minutes, a reduction 
of over 17%. Such a reduction in time would 
amount to a saving of more than 80 minutes. In 
other words, the lost production would be about 
the same as that which would occur if the men 
loafed for 80 minutes in an 8-hour day. If the 
time were used for productive effort, production 
would be increased :aore than 20%. 


In addition, to encourage commitment to the new 
work method, half the foremen (referred to here- 
after as Dominant foremen) were told in their in- 
structions: 


You were very enthusiastic about this idea since 
it seemed to offer the men an opportunity to make 
more money without any more effort. At the same 
time, it will yield higher production for your unit. 
Although you have been satisfied with their pro- 
duction up to now, you have called Jack, Steve, 
and Walt in to tell them about this new plan. 
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You see no reason why they should object to this 
change in operation. 


The rest of the foremen (referred to hereafter as 
‘onsiderate foremen) were told instead: 


This argument made pretty good sense to you 
so you have decided to take it up with the men. 
Since their production has been satisfactory UP to 
now, you don’t want to make any changes without 
their approval. 


Although these latter instructions were designed ea 
make the foreman favorable to the new: method, 
they also should have made him more considerate 
of the workers’ feelings on the matter. 

Parts of the workers’ roles were altere 2 
make them feel more or less bored with the Vee 
situation as the conditions required, thus more a 
less committed to the present work method (the ats 
solution). The workers whose roles made them Pha 
committed to the old work method will be €% ie 
Strong workers and those who were intended oo 
less committed will be called Weak workers tO rep 
resent the strength of the feclings involved. 

Some examples of the specific changes mad 
role instructions will give the reader a sense © 
nature. An example of the Weak and Strong 1 
tions is given for each character. 


(Weak) Sometimes the work gets lo 
notonous. é 
(Strong) The work is very monotonous. 


1 also to 


Je in the 
of their 
nstruc- 


be mo- 


, positions 

(Weak) The three of you exchange p 
every hour. ous, 
Š b He A pnotone”” 
(Strong) Because the work is 5° me sition 


the three of you decided to exchange P 
every hour. J 

(Weak) You have learned to set FOF ie do 
music you hum to yourself and the Jo? 
bother you at all. 

(Strong) You have tried to m 
jobs| less monotonous by talking, tried 
and changing your pace. You have even yourself- 
set your work pace to music you hum “me anait 
Each of these seems to help for a short U 
the change adds variety to the work. > 

kers 
the wer eal of 
a 


a 


dayadreat 


In addition to these feelings that 
about the monotony of the job, Steve a 
losing his job because he is inefficient 4 
antagonistic toward the time-study man 15 
feels time study is a waste of the company eir de- 


Four experimental conditions varying in fini 
gree of conflict were thus developed by the wo 
the two forms of the foreman’s role & fore 
forms of the workers’ roles: Dominant g work 
Strong workers; Considerate foreman-St onsider®! 
ers; Dominant foreman-Weak workers; je 
foreman-Weak workers. osition pr 


groups was varied systemati eae 
flict condition by assigning eight groUP> — ani 
male, all-female, and mixed-sex (tw 
females) randomly to each conflict © 
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the 
ie four-person groups were assigned to the fol- 
ing conditions with cight groups in cach cell: 


Forc; 
eman: ee 
a Considerate 


Dominant 


Workers: 
orkers: Strong | Weak Strong 


Male Male Male 
Mised | Mixed Mixed 
Female | Female Female 


Sex C 
ex Composition: 


Mixed 
Female 


Als 4 
ee Hash conflict condition the foreman’s role 
and to pond to males in half the mixed-sex groups 
ihep quate in the other half. 
satisfactio easures, Subjects were asked about their 
and with e the solution reached by their group 
ion, using cir amount of influence over the sole 
tom 1 a Likert-type six-point questions. Values 
faction i 6, indicating increasing degrees of satis- 
Satisfied ere assigned to the alternatives: Very dis- 
i ther satisfied nor 


Issatis j s nor 
satisfied. ed, fairly satisfied, quite satisfied, ver 
Subjects 

Th i 
tach p hundred and eighty-four subjects, half of 
Sophome Were recruited from various freshman an 
San, ore level courses at the University of Michi- 
& Zerio Problem was multiple role played (Maier 


S; s ; P 
S, 1952) in 10 sessions. 


Co RESULTS 
nai 
flict Conditions 


fae Principal hypothesis of 
r e na in the strength 
Uses si about the monotony © 
Man’s g hem to oppose effectively 
mg ona change and that 
'ntegrati ict generates a higher prope 
Wee solutions. Table ! Se 
Wuce ions of solutions of each type P 


Y groups in each confli 
pe of 


this study is 
of the work- 
f their jobs 
the fore- 
the result- 
rtion 0 


as w 
e 
an ll as separately by the ty 
ison 


Sult ‘ype of workers. A compar of Dok 
Worke = groups with Strong 45 against s at 
the oa Supports the principal pype a, E 
tive ih level of confidence by # test: piee 
gro, Olutions were produced by 
18. gos With Strong worker roles 4” l b 
diste 7 or the groups with Weak woe 
resist, arding the type of foreman $ 
Map Ce of the Strong workers to 
ito t favored solution (new) 3 ny Hew 
Solutio table. Less than half as oe 
Wor ns were accepted by groups wi rkers- 
Tis as by groups Wit jeak WO 
Suggests that integrative 
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sulted when the point of view opposing the 
foreman’s was strongly held and a conflict 
developed which forced the groups to create 
different types of solutions as a way of reach- 
ing agreement. 

On the other hand, Table 1 also shows that 
altering the foreman’s role had little effect. 
Only a slightly higher proportion of integra- 
tive solutions was produced by groups with 
Considerate foreman’s roles (35.49%) as com- 
pared with groups with Dominant foreman’s 
roles (29.29), disregarding the type of work- 
ers’ roles. Groups accepted new solutions more 
frequently than either old or integrative solu- 
tions under both types of foremen, although 
the Dominant foremen were somewhat more 
successful in having their way. 

When the workers had weak feelings about 
the monotony of the jobs, even the Consider- 
ate foremen seem to have dominated the dis- 
cussion, as evidenced by the fact that the same 
high proportion of new solutions (66.7%) was 
produced by the Dominant and Considerate 
foremen groups in the Weak workers condi- 
tion. Where the workers’ feelings were strong, 
on the other hand, the Considerate foremen 
appear to have been somewhat more respon- 
sive to them than the Dominant foremen 


were (Table 1 ). 


TABLE 1 


UTIONS OF SOLUTIONS BY GROUPS IN 


DISTRIB { ¢ 
Eacn CONFLICT CONDITION 


Type of group 
Type of Strong Dominant| Considerate 
solution workers foreman foreman 
(Ww =48) | O =48) | (V=48) | (N =48) 
nee 18.8% 29.2% 35.4% 
Integrative 667. | 542° 43.8 
New 14.6 16.7 20. 
99.9% | 100.1% | 100.1% | 100.0% 
antl Considerate| Dominant| Consid 
3 inant] Consi e| Dominant| Considerate 
Foreman Dominant) C&trong | Weak | Weak 
Naza | (N20) | OV =24) |_(N=24) 
a= 37.5% 54.2% 20.8% 16.7% 
Integrative” | 317 | 20.8 66.7 66.7" 
New 308 25.0 12.5 16.7 
ol 
700.0% | 100.0% | 100.0% | 100.1% 


ferences in percentage of integrative solutions 
ș with: Strong vs. Weak workers—: 2.93, 
vs. Considerate foremen—s = 0.65, 75; 
Dominant foreman vs. Considerate fore- 


among conflict conditions and type of 
= 11.30, .10 > 2 > -05. 
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TABLE 2 
SOLUTIONS IN GROUPS OF DIFFERENT 
SEX COMPOSITION 
Type of group 

Type of | Mixed sex | Single sexa | AIl male | All female 

NI|%|NI%S|NI|SZIN|% 

Integrative] 13 |40.6] 18 | 28.1] 12 |37.5| 6 | 18.8 

New 10 |31.2| 37 | 57.8] 17 53.1] 20 | 62.5 

Old 9128.1} 9}14.1] 3] 94) 6 | 18.8 

a Single sex combines the results of the all-male and all-female 
groups. 


b Test of difference in percentage of integrative solutions 
produced by mixed-sex and single-sex groups, 3 = 1.19, ns. 


Sex Composition 


Table 2 shows the distributions of solutions 
produced by groups of each sex composition, 
regardless of the conflict conditions. While a 
z test of the difference in the proportions of 
integrative solutions produced by mixed-sex 
groups and single-sex groups is not significant 
(z = 1.19, p=.15), certain differences are 
apparent. The mixed-sex groups produced the 
lowest proportion of new solutions, which 
raised their proportions of both integrative 
and old solutions. This result parallels in 
more modest fashion the effect produced by 
strengthening the workers’ commitment to the 
old method (see Table 1). Also, the lowest 
proportion of integrative solutions was pro- 
duced by the all-female groups. 


Interaction of Conflict Conditions and Sex 
Composition 


An examination of the combined effects of 
the conflict conditions and the sex composi- 
tion of the groups indicates that the trend 
shown in Table 2 was even more marked in 
the strong worker condition. The mixed-sex 
groups in the Strong worker condition pro- 
duced the smallest proportion of new solu- 
tions and these were distributed between in- 
tegrative and old solutions (Table 3). How- 
ever, an insufficient number of the mixed-sex, 
Strong worker groups produced integrative 
solutions, as compared with the number pro- 


2 The distributions of solutions in mixed-sex groups 
led by male foremen were not different from those 
led by female foremen, so the results will be re- 
ported together. 
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duced by single-sex, Strong worker groups, to 
confirm statistically the hypothesis that these 
two variables would interact to produce @ 
substantially higher proportion of creative 
solutions. The proportions of integrative solu- 
tions produced by these two types of gom 
were not statistically significant (3 = 1.15, 
$= 15). 

A chi square test of the over t 
ship among sex composition, worker comm = 
ment, and type of solution is statistically 518 
nificant (chi square = 15.58, p< .05). on 
significance arises from the small prep 
of new solutions (6.2%) accepted by as 
mixed-sex, Strong worker groups, with an ‘ite 
companying increase in the production P 0 
tegrative and old solutions, as on eee 
the high proportion of new solutions (71 


5 5 Fate rker 
obtained from the single-sex, Weak o the 


-all relation- 


kypothesis concerning the interaction 0 a 
variables. The differences in proportio eal 
integrative solutions produced by the strong 
worker, single-sex groups and both the » s 
worker, mixed-sex and Strong — 
sex groups are significant at the - é 
canes, while ie differences between te ex 
groups and the Weak worker, me 
groups were not significant (2 tests) ble 
One other point of interest 1n Ta A ed 
that the six integrative solutions PF". the 
by the all-female groups all occurre 
Strong worker conditions. 


; sol 
Satisfaction with Influence and with the 
tion we 
The basic assumption underlying w dif- 
periment is that the free interplay o A enta! 
ferent ideas present in a group 15 fun olu jon 
to the development of high quality i the 
to problems. The attempt to ine work 
workers’ commitment to their prese” ality 
method was designed to improve t 
of the solutions by permitting the Sjon 
views to be placed in effective OPP onsi 
the foreman’s, and, thus force their © ai 
tion by the group. The advantages © 4 
advantages of both the foreman $ 
workers’ viewpoints can thereby 
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TABLE 3 


ps OF DIFFERENT SEX COMPOSITION 


= SOLUTIONS BY STRONG AND WEAK Worker Grou 
Type of group 
seen Nn. Strong workers | Weak workers 
solutiona ae 
Stixedisex. | ‘Sing! Amale ja female | Mised sex | Singlesex | Ali male ) AN female 
a ~= j g 
7 yi gæla è F] 2 N ~\ly|_ 2 | % |N| % | 
ntegratiyeb Se =| a A = = 
Wteerativer| o | 56.2 | 13 | 40.6 | DED] @7.5)| 4 5 | 15.6 | (3) 31.2)| (0 (0.0) 
Old 1 62 | 14} 43.8 | (6) | G79) (8) | (50.0)] 9 23 | 71.9 | (11)) (68.8) | (12) (75.0) 
6 |373| 35 | 15.6 | G)} C88) (2)| (12.5)| 3 4] 125 | (0) (0.0)| (4) (25.0) 
— and type of solution: chi square = 15.58, 


n parenth 
n percentage of integral 


ered MP 
a tee | joint effort can be made to create 
vanta ution, which will incorporate the 
ne meks, and minimize the disadvantages- 
nn De ily of the extent to which the prob- 
than ee process was a joint one, rather 
na eee would be that both the fore- 
the workers were satisfied with the 


amoy; é 
nt of influence they had over the solu- 


tion, 
G 
taisnas were classified as being mutually 
i with their influence over the solu- 
e ordig to the subjects’ responses tO 
bce, tyke about their satisfaction wi 
Sts e oe the foreman añ! 
Very sati ed responses 5, quite 54 
terion isfied. According to this st 
Satis T of the 96 groups were 
tion, p With their influence over 
(66.704) '° 4 shows that 8 of these 128 
Date ©) produced integrative solutions, 
ally da only 23 of the 84 groups not mu 
This tisfied with their influenci (21.1%): 
of Con ifference is significant at 05 leve 
(50.96 dence. Interestingly, 6 ° 
She hs mutually satisfied wit 
Sidera ver the solution occurre 
all ç t€ foreman-Strong worker condi 
Pate ft aduce integrative solutions: * 
api at the i foremen 
ofte läte to one ia feelings ha 
Droge ge throug 


tisfied, oF 6» 


roups 


Successfully initiated chan 
e of joint problem solving. 
Yseq Seng, of increasing W 
nsure this experiment did not 
terep, 2CCeptance of the integrative 2 g 
Y produced, however: £ 


d- vs. single-sex. 5 =1.00, m5. 


age of groups in which the fore- 
respectively, were satisfied 
solution and in which they 
lly satisfied with the solution. It 
that the foremen were least often 
h the old solutions ($ < 05, 2 
workers were least often satis- 
ew solutions (p < .05, 3 test). 
The proportions of foremen and workers satis- 
fied with the integrative solutions were no 
greater than the proportions satisfied with the 
solution they preferred initially. However, the 
same proportion of foremen was satisfied with 
the integrative solutions as with the new ones, 
and only 4 somewhat higher proportion of 
workers was satisfied with the old solutions 


than with the integrative. 


the percent 
men and workers, 


with each type of 


were mutua 
will be seen 
satisfied wit 
test) and the 
fied with the n 


TABLE 4 


SOLUTIONS AND SATISFACTION WITH INFLUENCE 
OVER THE SOLUTION 


Type of solution 


Type of group Old New _ | Integrative* 
N %|N|%|N | % 
1] 8.3] 3|25.0| 8 |66.7 


Mutually satisfied with 
` jnfluence over 


ution" 2 n 
si mutually satisfied |16 [19.3 |44 [53.0] 23 |27.7 
. with influence over 

solution 

vere classified as mutually satisfied with influence 

a Groupe reman nd all the workers responded 5, quite satis- 
when thg, very satisfied. One group could not be classified be- 
fied, i foreman did ‘not indicate his satisfaction with influence 
cat tion. P 
Sver an old age diference significant at the .05 level of con- 
gaence = = 2.11. 


TABLE 5 


Type OF SOLUTION AND SATISFACTION 
WITH THE SOLUTION 


‘Type of solution 
inson : 
| Old New 

N N| % N | % 
Foremen* B 
Satisfied” 3| 17.6%) 30 | 
Not satisfied | 1482.4 |17 
Workers | 
Satisfied? 41] 75.9 | 70 | 49.6*| 55 | 50.1 
Not satisfied 13 | 24.1 |71 | 30.4 |38 | 40.9 
Satisfaction in groups" elt <2 | 
Mutually satisfied” 2/118) 4) 85] 51161 
Not mutually satisfied | 15 | 88.2 | 43 | 91.5 | 26 | 83.9 
| | 


a One foreman did not indicate his satisfaction with an old 
solution. 

b Responses of 5, quite sa 
classified as satisfie 
classified as mutu 
workers were satisfied. 

* Percentage satisfied is smaller for this solution than for 
both others at the .01 level of confidence, 


ed, and 6, 
all not satis 
satisfied where the for 


isfied, were 
roups were 
a and all the 


The foremen and workers were somewhat 
more likely to be mutually satisfied with the 
integrative solutions than with either the old 
or new solutions. Also, four of the five groups 
mutually satisfied with their integrative solu- 
tions were also mutually satisfied with their 
influence over the solution, while only one of 
the six groups mutually satisfied with the old 
or new solutions were also mutually satisfied 
with their influence. These results suggest 
that where the foreman and workers freely 
exchanged ideas in solving the problem, both 
the quality and acceptance of the solutions 
were improved. 


DISCUSSION 


This experiment was designed to test the 
hypothesis that conflict of ideas causes groups 
to search for alternatives and thereby to im- 
prove the quality of their solutions. The re- 
sults support this hypothesis. Increasing the 
workers’ resistance in this situation, where 
the foreman usually dominates the decision, 
resulted in an increased proportion of inte- 
grative solutions. On the other hand, when 
the workers did not feel strongly about the 
monotony of their jobs, thev submitted fairly 
readily to the foreman’s request to adopt the 
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new work method and the groups rarely de- 


veloped integrative solutions. . 7 

The data suggest, however, that if high a 
ceptance as well as high quality of the saie 
tions is to be achieved, the conflict of iden 
must occur within an atmosphere of to 
ance for others’ points of view. Where p 
an atmosphere was lacking, the confit i 
ideas which occurred when the workers ae 
strong feelings often produced integra. 
solutions which lacked strong member Fe 
faction with the outcome. The struggle aie 
volved in arriving at a solution may ee 
caused hard feelings in the group eet 
lowered the group’s enthusiasm for the ag 
upon work method. 

The lack of strong over-all effect of i 
ing the foreman Considerate rather , feel- 
Dominant, especially where the yore F 
ings were Weak, reinforces the importations 
conflict for achieving high quality Dia 
The Weak workers offered little opposttt 
the foreman’s proposition even W 
willing, supposedly, to listen to nethot 
Without strong opposition to the new ati r 
there was no cause for the group tO forema 
possible alternative solutions. The 5 
was able to convince the workers virtue 
benefits of the new method, and bY * ac- 
of his authority over them, & 
cept it on a trial basis even thoug hi 
not satisfied with the method. on ge 
creative solutions to problems ae 
conditions, a superior should prone of f 
courage the expression and consider to 
opposing points of view, rather than wt 
persuade the group of the merits o i dat? 
ideas. There was some suggestion 10 | th? 
from groups with Strong workers likely j 
Considerate foremen were more yere the 
achieve integrative solutions than hia the 
Dominant foremen, possibly porns th 
were more prone to consider serio “i 
opposition point of view. ov” 
Phe EE effects on problem $ i 
of the sex composition of the por i 
conflict conditions deserve cona 
women are generally poorer proni the™ 
than men, one might have expecte@ “; 
reduce the effectiveness of the ™ tion i 
mixed-sex groups. Thus the propo” ae gro? 
tegrative solutions from the mixed-S@* 


mak- 


thei 


sine! 
ve 
40 
pe 
les 1 y 
al of j 


Group PROBLEM SOLVING 


a Eee wee expected to have been ap- 
by the all-r le mean proportion produced 
stead, the ma e and all-female groups. In- 
produced Se pane of integrative solutions 
greater E the mixed-sex groups was slightly 
groups ae produced by the all-male 
dition ne pony in the Strong worker con- 
Portion 5 M greater than the pro- 
hese a uced by the all-female groups. 
evidence Pina provide further suggestive 
of Women’s a BORL the proposition that part 
ormance — poorer problem solving pet 
ated to —— toa lack of motivation re- 
957, ose, sex-role identification (Milton, 
x =a ). Hoffman and Maier (1961b) 
Seemed fie Previously that mixed-sex groups 
Steater an primaat their female members to 
stud 4 mne effective effort. In the pres- 
Ormanee’ oth the slightly improved per- 
rong wo the mixed-sex groups in tg 
iiet er condition and the fact that al 
S ero ative solutions produced by all-fe- 
Worker PIUA were produced in the Strong 
ctio ondition, suggest that these role in- 
e ge may have produced a higher de- 
the fe involyement in the problem among 
ais subjects. 
ort a7 findings of this stu 
‘ the following conclusions: 
7 Paste ee perspectives lead to 
l9 ns” for identifying a problem 
tiong ag to alternative possibilities for solu- 
Creative therefore, offer the potential for 
_ p Problem solving. 
tive 0 erent perspectives, when set in effec- 
Dren Pposition to each other, can delay the 


15 solution 


Natu A 
an Te acceptance of an obviov 1 
e situation 


Supp, dy seem to 


different 


} Conty; if 

po a Atribute to turning a cholc "a 

O Seg Problem, A group may then be forc : 

Hight wot i Jutions which 
or alternative soll 

ents of the 


a satisfy the requirem 
sieta am 
n x b joint resolution of such conflict by 
Sh qu ay of the group leads to § 
Roy, ality which are well accepted 
Members. 


py the 


SuMMARY 


Thi 

fo US r ; 

llo ing periment was designed tO 
5 . 
"S hypothesis: conflict gener 


ng ` 
8 the resistance of SU 
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bers of a group to a solution offered by a 
member in an authority position increases 
the frequency of high quality solutions. The 
supplementary hypothesis that mixed-sex com- 
position in interaction with such conflict fur- 
ther enhances the production of high quality 
solutions was also tested. ` 

Ninety-six four-person groups role played 
the Change of Work Procedure problem un- 
der conditions where a foreman was either 
dominant or considerate in combination with 
subordinate workers whose commitment to 
the status quo was either relatively strong or 
weak. Eight groups each of all-male, all-fe- 
male, and mixed-sex composition were as- 
signed at random to each condition. 

The results support the major hypothesis. 
High quality solutions were produced by 
45.8% of groups under Strong worker condi- 
tions and by only 18.8% of groups under 
Weak worker conditions. The hypotheses con- 
cerning the effects of sex composition were 
only supported suggestively. 

The discussion emphasizes the importance 
problem solutions of both high 
acceptance, of encouraging the 
nd consideration of conflicting 
n an atmosphere of mutual 
influence among the group members. Differ- 
ences of opinion can promote creative prob- 
Jem solving by turning a choice situation into 
a problem and by providing a variety of di- 


rections in thinking. 


for achieving 
quality and 
expression anc 
points of view 1 
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PERCEPTUAL RECOGNITION AS A FUNCTION OF ANXIETY, 
MOTIVATION, AND THE TESTING SITUATION * 


E. D. LONGENECKER? 


Pennsylvania State University 


f Common to most studies investigating the 
influence of anxiety on behavior is the funda- 
mental hypothesis that anxiety acts primarily 
T a drive stimulus. In the work of Spence and 
aylor and their associates involving simple, 
One response situations such as conditioning 
there appears to be a direct relationship be- 
tween anxiety and performance level. Their 
‘tin is that anxiety level reflects a 
ee in the subject's drive which com- 
fetoran the habit strength of the dominant 
raise se in the subject’s response hierarchy to 
and strengthen the excitatory potential. 
I other hand, in more complex problem 
domins situations where no single response 
Ve ates the response hierarchy, anxiety 
ofie found to be inversely related to pir 
ie e The assumption here 1S that the 
Stren h aey level increases the response 
iar for all responses in the response 
tesbona a Since the strength of appena 
Probabiny will be raised accordingly; a 
eSpo Nity of the occurrence of the corr 
the oe will be lowered. Put another bg 
threshold Competing responses brought Be 
Crease level, as one’s drive leve A te 
With a. the more interference there has 
tag, "© Completion of the problem solving 
M 
the "andler and Sarason (1952) i 
tula; v Oblem somewhat differently- They p 
vag that two fundamental drives at? a =? 
Situagje ultaneously in any problem es 
On. First, there is an anxiety OY 


hich s n 
is = eee responses ! 
. Capable of eliciting all regardless 


Q i ne, 
of ndividuaP’s response hierarchy 
ei tion of the 
r relevance to the complet! 


approach 


et 
in This s cortation SU 
a Study is based on a dissertation ° for the 


Parti -emë 
Pap gial fulfillment of the requiremet gso, 


task. It is assumed that the task relevant re- 
sponses are specific to each task and that their 
habit strength is built up only as a result of 
the reinforcement gained upon successful 
completion of each item on the task. In ad- 
dition, there are the task irrelevant responses 
which are assumed to be competing responses 
existing in the individual’s hierarchy of re- 
sponses as a result of past experiences. These 
competing, task irrelevant responses are gen- 
eralized to each new task and are assumed 

to hinder successful performance. 

Thus it is postulated that, at the beginning 
of a serially presented task when the strength 
of the relevant responses is low, anxiety func- 
tions as a negative drive. As the task relevant 
responses are reinforced and the generalized 
irrelevant responses are not reinforced, how- 
ever, anxiety gradually comes to function as 
a positive drive. In a series of timed, percep- 
tual recognition items it would be predicted 
that high anxious (HA) subjects would have 
significantly slower reaction times on the 
early trials than would low anxious (LA) 
subjects. As the succeeding items of the tests 
are successfully completed, however, the re- 
action times of the HA subjects would grad- 
ually approach and eventually become sig- 
nificantly faster than those of the LA subjects. 

A second drive which Mandler and Sarason 
(1952) believe to be operating in a testing 

ituation they call the “task drive, perhaps 
ith to achievement motivation. According 
ey Bae authors, this drive elicits only the 
so-called task relevant responses, or those 
onses leading to successful completion of 
a ls Thus a direct relationship between 
on strength of the task drive and performance 

giyen task is postulated. Consequently, 
> gnition tests it would be predicted 
ets with a high task drive (i.e. 


on a 
in our reco 
that subjec 


27 de, 

e qp “Bree at the University of Texas, recia s è 
tion fo, Uthor wishes to express his sincere ae by pigh motivation, HM), would Bes sig 
ta ce encouragement and directio Holtzman, nificantly faster reaction times than wou 

Tough mittee chairman, Wayne 
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subjects with a low task drive (i.e., low mo- 
tivation, LM).* 

Although Mandler and Sarason (1952) 
state that anxiety and motivation (i.e., their 
task drive) are influenced by the nature of 
the testing situation, instructions, etc., they 
do not state precisely how these variables are 
expected to influence these drives. On the as- 
sumption that thresholds for the arousal of 
both anxiety and motivation are lower for 
subjects who are high on these variables than 
they are for subjects who are low on these 
variables, it may be expected that ego in- 
volving conditions would have a differential 
effect on both the subjects high or low in 
anxiety and the subjects high or low in mo- 
tivation. To illustrate: stress conditions will 
heighten the functional level of anxiety in the 
HA subjects but will not heighten the func- 
tional level of the anxiety drive in the LA 
subjects. Thus it would be predicted that HA 
subjects given a series of tests under stress 
conditions would have significantly slower re- 
action times on the early trials of each test 
than HA subjects given the tests under non- 
stress conditions. On subsequent trials of 
each test, this significant difference would 
eventually reverse itself. In contrast, LA sub- 
jects given the tests under stress conditions 
would have reaction times that are not sig- 
nificantly different from LA subjects given 
the tests under nonstress conditions. 

Applying the same assumption to the vari- 
able of motivation, stress conditions will 
heighten the level of motivation of the HM 
subjects but will not heighten the level of 
motivation of the LM subjects. Thus it would 
be predicted that HM subjects given the 
tests under stress conditions would have re- 
action times that are significantly faster than 
for the HM subjects given the tests under 
nonstress conditions. However, the LM sub- 
jects given the tests under stress conditions 
would have reaction times that would not be 
significantly different from LM subjects given 
the tests under nonstress conditions. 

The following study is designed to investi- 
vate these conceptualizations of the functions 
of anxiety. a task oriented drive (i.e., motiva- 
tion), and stress. 

3 For simplicity’s sake, only the term Motivation 
will be used in referring to this variable throughout 
this paper. 


CKER 


METHOD 


Experimental Design and Subjects 


The basic design is a 3 X 2 analysis of variance 
with the variables of Anxiety and Motivation P 
dichotomized into high and low groups while ae 
third variable represents Stress and Nonstress oe 
conditions, All subjects were sophomore male s 

dents from the University of Texas with he 
scores within the range from 90 to 120 ae 
(approximately the middle 50% of the TD acl 
admitted to the university) who met the cer a 
defining the variables of Anxiety and sige 
The experimental control of sex and intel Igi mi 
was necessitated by the significant correlations 7" 


‘ 4 or & wen, 192°? 
ported by several authors (Mandle & Cov : Sarason 


Rockett, 1955; Sarason, 1957a, 1957b, 19595 Lewis 

& Mandler, 1952; Thurstone, 1944; wiria, 1954) 

Hertzman, Machover, Meissner, & Wapna asut 

between these variables and the criterion jn this 

and the perceptual recognition tests usce 

study. 

Procedure Su 

. $, JA an 

Measures of anxiety and motivation. ne extrem 

subjects were selected on the basis of the The 


Test Anxiety: 
vo groups 


i oints 
ntile P jected 


scores on the Sarason Scale of 
cutoff scores used to select these tY 
resented the 28th and the 70th perce! Re we 
the distribution of scores for a randa 
group of 292 male subjects with AC ead 
defined above. The main reason for pre aa res 
measure of anxiety over the other ineas suri 
lable is based on the fact that any appa calle 
ty” only measures what might situation? 
iety proneness” to certain stiraulus cific 
Thus it would seem important that th 
stimulus situation used in the experiment measure: 
anxiety be closely related to the criterion iei 
There were several other reasons for 1 a 
scale. First, this scale has been standar 


dize 


i F arason 
college population, and Gordon and Saras aÜ 
Jiabilities -e 


report split-half and test-retest re its diseur an 


2 ively. Furthermore at a 
and .82, respective - Furth m “ministered | he 
a measure of test anxiety (it is adn tö elicit ast 
attitude questionnaire) and its ability no" 


e ec 
interest of the subjects completing it Beg r 
desirable. n the pase 
HM and LM subjects were selected B: nent jn © 
a combination of under- and ovdrachieve re pps)’ 
lege grades and low and high need Achieve Je (PP 
on the Edwards Personal Preference 
In selecting subjects with records 
or overachievement, students havin 
point ratio (GPR) of 1.1 or less (ies 
or a GPR of 1.9 or greater (i€ OVE 
selected with GPR being measured 0n a 
scale. On the need Achievement sca 
PPS, the second measure used in 3 2 
tion, cutoff scores of 13 and 18 were = Ton 
cutoff scores represented the 35th ka 
percentile points, respectively, On ies 
of scores for the 292 subjects completing 


of 


rachie n 
three 
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V 
he iv” 
le of the notio 
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measures, Thus for a subject to be included in the 
sa group; he had to have a low GPR and a low 
subj on the need Achievement scale; and for a 

ject to be included in the HM group he had to 
ave a high GPR and a high score on the need 
Achievement scale. 
pae reason for using this dual criterion measure 
r motivation stems primarily from the distinction 
a the concepts of “need” and “drive.” It is 
Da ee that certain subjects will have a high 
some _for achievement but will be unable, for 
ong sa c or other, to exert themselves over a 
Sees of time such as is demanded in mam- 

g a GPR up to their levels of capacity. For 
ma PeR of the present study, it seemed ia 
a high to obtain students who not only indicate 
is aaae N level of aspiration for achievement 5 
Score q likely to be shown by the Edwards n 
have pea also to have some evidence that t wd 
With ee a “drive” level which has been pate 
only he “need” level. Thus it seemed wise to se lec 
low.) those subjects scoring either high-high ar 
acile in terms of their “expressed need 
ve and their actual achievement. 

Clationships of criterion measures. Since four 
criteria measures were obtained in Basen’ m 
import. variable of Anxiety and Motivation, } s 
The ane to know if they were related in andl ET 
fore, ‘Orrelations between these measures Ares a 
» Presented in Table 1. The results show tha 


diff, 


tes ` . 
_ anxiety is unrelated to any of the other moa 
sr aicafin istical independence o 
k sta al indep 
g the statisti ea 


Measures defini 3 ivation. 
telat; ining Anxiety and Motivati 4 
aon beeen the ACE and GPR and nett = 
ten T significant, Nonsignificant core A de 
also der CE scores and perceptual peron l WES 
suce onstrate that the variable of intelligence wa 
cessfully partialed out by the experime 


Procedures 

y . Prt jenificance 

E only correlation reaching statistical anA is 
enei Ween the ACE and need Achievement. ent 
ing $S the fact that one’s need for amina bit 
Ces performance on the ACE to 4° 
ant degree. 
omits Conditions, By defining the (5 possible 
0 of ng to the selected measures, it Wi 
the pin 72 subjects with 18 ee 
Ha OU" criterion groups (ie 
OÈ the 1, and LA-HM). Half o 
Losts Se groups were randomly S° he : 
jeens UAer Stress conditions while t. conditions. 

Š Were given the tests under Nonsttess : 

cre wy, F iations in 

Sitya, © Were two basic variatl 
Thation under the Stress and Nonstress conducting 
the Variations were in the manner Q ations given 
to p ting, and the nature of the puus 

T e Subjects, 

e é 

Varje Männer of conducting 


d 


en 
Signifie 

"est 
ace 


selecte! 


ihe tes 
7 ; e 

ae from one of formality under th 

5 to one of informality rey 

$ ns. In the Stress situation oe it, 

always Ways dressed in a business $ s 

by ine introduced himself and addio py the ap- 
sing the title “Mister,” follow 


TABLE 1 


BETWEEN MEASURES OBTAINED IN 


CORRELATIONS 


DEFINING CRITERION VARIAB 
È Need P 
ACE | GPR*| achievement] A™=iety 
ACE 
GPR* 03 
Need Achievement | .23* | .07 
Ansiety ‘00 | 04 ~.04 


spread 
re from 
s with 


a Correlations with GPR are biserial corrected for wi 
grout e product-moment, All correlatio 

2 male students at the University of T 
nd GPRs as defined in text. 
‘ant beyond .001 level of confidence. 


propriate surname. In general, it could be assumed 
that this situation was most characteristic of a 
student-instructor relationship. 

Throughout the Nonstress situation the atmosphere 
fostered by the experimenter was more characteristic 
of a student-student relationship. Consequently, in 
this situation the experimenter always dressed in 
sportswear, always introduced himself by using only 
his first and last names, and always used the subject’s 
first name when giving instructions and answering 
questions. 

In addition to varying the general atmosphere of 
testing situation, the instructions given the 
ts in the two situations varied in a number of 
ways so as to act consistently with the changes in 
the atmosphere. For instance, subjects taking the 
tests under the Stress conditions were told that 
they were about to take a “new type of intelligence 
test” that was known to be highly related to grades 
and academic standing; they were kept in the dark 
as to the nature or composition of the test; and 
they were told that this test has so far proven to 
be quite easy for college students. In the Non- 
stress situation the subjects were told that the test 
they were about to take was relatively new and, 
therefore, “nobody knew what it measured, to what 
it might be related, or the meaning of the results.” 
Furthermore, they were given a general description 
of the different parts of the test in addition to 
told that some parts of the test were quite 


the 
subj 


ein! 

fica and that no one was expected to be able to 
e the correct answers to all of the cards. 

gi these variations in the testing situa- 


setting up l i 
ee it was realized that it would be impossible to 


-now which variables in the situations brought 
ape a change in performance on the tests, if any 
Moraes were found at all. Such an analysis was 
DnE owëver, the object of study. Instead, the 
nee y purpose was to try to study the effect, if 
ae changing the degree of threat or ego in- 
AAT ient for the subject as it may be related to the 
vol as of Anxiety and Motivation. 

reeta recognition measures. All subjects meet- 
y> criteria defining the HA or LA and the 
: LM groups were individually given five 
ests in the following order: 


ing t 
M or yu] 

Hi omal recognition test z 

p man Figure-Recognition Test, achromatic form; 

M emañ Figure-Recognition Test, chromatic form; 
‘oltzmé 
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TABLE 2 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR THE HOLTZMAN ACHROMATIC FIGURES 


Source of variation df MS | 
Anxiety (A) 748 1 748 
Motivation (M) 1,240 1 1,240 
Testing conditions (TC) 866 1 866 
AXM 6,613 1 6,613 à 
AX TC 122,584 1 122,584 12.36% 
MXTC 94,033 1 94,033 9.38 
AXMXTC 589 1 589 
Between-subjects, within-groups 637,193 G4 9,958 = 
Total between-subjects 863,867 71 es 
= z =“ * 
Between trial blocks (TB) 481,511 3 160,504 56.46 
TBXA 7,896 3 2,632 
TB XM 1,323 3 HI 
TB X TC 5,712 3 1,904 
TB X Pooled conditions 30,045 12 2,504 
TB X Pooled subjects within groups 545,839 192 2,843 | eee 
Total 1,936,193 287 
* Significant at .001 level of confidence. E 
T A d nation Of 
Witkin’s Embedded Figures Test; Hidden Digits each test. An inverse square root transforma ail 
Test; and Mooney Closure Test. All of these tests are these scores was used in the statistical na Mooney 
similar in structure and in design. Essentially they only four of the tests, however. On the s were 
are tests measuring skill in recognition of a definite Closure Test, where a number of the item jimit, 
animate or inanimate object “hidden” among an incorrectly identified within a 2-minute time for 


ambiguous configuration of perceptual cues that 
make up the background stimuli. The Holtzman 
tests are made up of animate figures hidden among 
a configuration of either chromatic or achromatic 
background stimulus cues. The other tests are 
described in detail by Thurstone (1944). 

Reaction time scores were taken on all items of 
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ed 
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SOt uns 
—e 
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w 
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w 
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ACHROMATIC CARDS 
TRIAL BLOCKS 
Fic. 1. Performance curves on the Holtzman 


Achromatic Cards for HA and LA groups under 
Stress and Nonstress conditions. (Curves are based 
on five-trial averages for each group. Additional 
markings are to aid in identifying each specific 
curve.) 


-fail criterion 


it was necessary to use a pass ‘on in the 
scoring and a square root transformatlo 
statistical analysis. one bY 


From empirical studies, especially those d nder- 
Thurstone (1944), it is possible to gain some testi 
standing of what is being measured by p 
In his factorial study of perceptual tests, 
found the original embedded figures, tne of the 
digits, and the original street-gestalt version 
Mooney Figures to have a common factor 
he thought was measuring the ability to 
perceptual closure against distraction. In 
to having loadings on this factor, the a 
figures and the hidden digits were shown purston® 
high loadings on a second factor which th co™ 
thought represented flexibility in dealing Ww? know! 


C. 
flicting gestalts. These factors are common fe found 
edged as part of the spatial relations fac ; 
on most intelligence tests. evi- 


y t pr 
Although the Holtzman Figures have nor tests 


5 ua 
ously been correlated with other percept gure 
they were constructed to measure percep i fore: 
against distracting and conflicting stimuli. sse5 


roci 
it would be expected that perceptual PY this 


similar to those identified in the ot 
t. The corre mud, 


battery are operating in this test this UF 

obtained in the process of carrying out ations a 

support this conclusion. The intercon significa” 
all these tests range from .41 to .70, al 
at the .001 level of confidence or better- 

RESULTS a ‘of 

jan 4 

The results of an analysis of varia! patit 

achro 


the Holtzman recognition test, 
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version, are presented in Table 2. The findings 
for this test are exactly the same as the other 
tests with the one exception of the Hidden 
Digits Test where the F ratios for A x TC 
and M x TC only approach statistical signifi- 
cance at the .05 level of confidence. A low 
odd-even reliability coefficient of .58 for this 
test would seem to account for these lowered 
F ratios, 

The performance curves presented in Fig- 
a : illustrate the specific interpretations that 
fon be derived from the analysis of variance 
eh the anxiety groups. Curves for the HM 
of th LM groups are essentially replications 
b hose shown in Figure 1. Thus we find that 

Pih Anxiety and Motivation, as defined by 
eb Criterion measures, function in the same 

y in each of the testing situations. 

In Figure 1 the curves for the HA Stress 
es and the LA Nonstress group are not 
cnuificantly different from each other. Both 
urves reflect a gradual but significant 1M- 
Piovement in performance from trial to trial. 

ikewise, the curves for the LA Stress group 
ahs the HA Nonstress group are not sie- 
b icantly different from each other. Agal 

oth curves reflect a steady improvement, in 
Performance, Thus all groups show an im- 
Boe performance across trials that aed 
ach ant. However, there is no significant | ‘aa 
Nagar between this practice effect m kri 
ing ables of Anxiety, Motivation, OF 
Conditions. 
here are, however, very 
i gs between Anxiety and 
„ Ons and between Motivation an fate 
tion Conditions. Furthermore, el 
ves are in the same direction. 
SS and the HA Nonstress © g 
s ns reaction times than do the sree 
t ess and the HA Stress groups- < i 
have M Stress and the HM Nonstress EIM 
on Shorter reaction times than ja Both 
the Stress and the HM Stress 8OrP er re- 
acg Â and the LM groups have § ke 

‘On times than their respecti s 
both Sroups under the Stress oe porter 
hing HA and the HM groups Dave's and 

ion times than their respec? sitions. 
Sroups under the Nonstress con 


acti 


a form: 
ns 
aceon Use of inverse square st P 
in pip S for the reversed appearan 


gure 1, 


DISCUSSION 
Anxiety 


The significantly longer reaction times of 
the HA group over the LA group in the Stress 
situation are consistent with the belief that 
anxiety functions as a negative drive stimulus 
which impedes performance on a problem 
solving task. However, the fact that this dif- 
ference remains from trial to trial is incon- 
sistent with our predictions and with the re- 
sults of Mandler and Sarason (1952) where 
they found that early differences between the 
HA and the LA groups disappeared gradually 
as reinforcement was obtained from trial to 
trial. These results appear to be contradictory 
to their original ideas. However, closer ex- 
amination of the basic conditions underlying 
the interaction of Trial X Anxiety found by 
Mandler and Sarason reveals that what these 
authors consider a Trial X Anxiety interac- 
tion is probably a Situation X Anxiety inter- 
action. Thus during the early trials of their 
task, the situation is more threatening to the 
HA group than it is to the LA group; how- 
ever, during the later trials the stressful as- 
pects of the situation disappear with the sub- 
sequent disappearance of the difference in the 
levels of performance of the two anxiety 


groups. i 
In the present study, it seems that the 
stress or nonstress aspects of the testing con- 
ditions remained relatively constant through- 
out each test as a result of the deliberate 
attempt to create and maintain either a com- 
petitive and threatening atmosphere or a non- 
competitive and relaxed atmosphere. However, 
in the Mandler and Sarason (1952) study, 
the testing conditions were designed to be 
more neutral; and once the threat presented 
by the novelty of their situation subsided, the 
improved performance was manifested by the 
ED et the inferior performance of the 
HA over the LA subjects in the Stress situa- 
x icted, the fact that the HA 

ye significantly faster reaction times 

group eA groups when the tests are given 
ima Nonstress situation represents a Com- 
in the ] of our prediction for the Non- 
This is in sharp contrast to 
stress bo in the Stress situation where some 


ult: i A 2 
e eTil negative drive force is operating. 
i , 
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These positive and negative drive aspects 
of anxiety are not basically unlike those origi- 
nally postulated by Mandler and Sarason 
(1952). Instead of finding anxiety to change 
functional characteristics across trials, it is 
necessary to consider anxiety as having dif- 
ferent functional characteristics according to 
the Stress, Nonstress features of the testing 
situation, 

Two studies by Sarason (1956, 1957a) 
have demonstrated similar functional charac- 
teristics of anxiety. Using college students he 
found that “motivating instructions” detri- 
mentally affected the performance of HA sub- 
jects while LA and MA subjects were facili- 
tated on a serial learning task. In another 
very similar experiment testing the retention 
of nonsense syllables, it was found that HA 
subjects were significantly superior to LA sub- 
jects given neutral instructions while the op- 
posite results were obtained under so-called 
subject oriented instructions emphasizing “the 
need for S to perform well in order to main- 
tain his self-esteem” (Sarason, 1957a, p. 171). 

In another study by Ruebush (1960) on 
sixth grade boys with Otis beta TQ scores be- 
tween 111 and 122, it was found that the HA 
subjects were inferior to LA subjects on a 
short form of the Witkin’s Embedded Figures 
Test (Jackson, 1956). In analyzing each sub- 
ject’s approach to the testing situation by 
means of a cautiousness index, the author con- 
cludes that the differential “effect of anxiety 
on performance . . . is mediated primarily 
by defensive reactions to the anxiety”—and 
that these effects “may vary systematically 
depending upon both intelligence level and 
type of task and instruction” (Ruebush, 1960, 
p. 211). 

These studies, along with the present re- 
sults, indicate that anxiety can function both 
as a positive or as a negative drive on the 
same task depending on the stress, nonstress 
characteristics of the situation in which the 
tasks are completed. This being the case, it 
would seem that anxiety must be considered 
not only in terms of the type of response in- 
volved, but also in terms of the task situation. 

Some explanation must be found for the 
“reversal effect.” namely, that HA subjects do 
more poorly under stress than under lack of 
stress, whereas the LA subjects do better un- 


der stress than under lack of stress. One In- 
terpretation is that, up to a moderate level of 
intensity, anxiety is directly related to the 
level of performance; however, once past this 
threshold, anxiety is inversely related to level 
of performance. Under such conditions, it 
would be expected that when anxiety is at 4 
medium level subjects would perform at their 
highest level while it would be expected that 
under conditions where anxiety is at a very 
low intensity or is at a very high iten 
subjects would perform at their lowest y 
In that the LA group under Stress and ea 
HA group under Nonstress performed sign! : 
cantly better than did the LA group unde 
Nonstress and the HA group under Stress, 
these expectations are consistent with the re 
sults of this study. 

The results from several studies report p 
by Matarazzo and his colleagues are also T 
sistent with this interpretation. In two A 
using college students (Matarazzo & philipi; 
1955; Matarazzo, Ulett, & Saslow, 1955), se 
invulving maze learning, the other pl 
digit symbol test, the MA groups perfor! A 
on a consistently higher level than the 
and LA groups. In a third study using ife 
erans Administration inpatients on a Pb) 
metor task (Matarazzo & Matarazzo, 1997 
similar trends were observed. 

The concept of “activation” or 957) 
mobilization” as developed by Duffy i tion: 
seems to be applicable to this interpreta in- 
This concept “is designed to describe t a 
tensity aspect of all behavior” and is den à 
as “the extent to which the organism “7 ig 
whole is activated” (p. 266). Although 
concept refers to the degree of } pility 


ed 


“energy 


arousal, Duffy acknowledges the poss! 

of a discrepancy between the deere at 
arousal and the overt response, a diserep : 
which she believes to be due to the in, 
tion of inhibitory processes. These inhi a 
processes could be conceived of in me 
the competing or irelevant ie also 
Spence and Sarason. Furthermore, Du ation 
believes that the degree of optimal aa x- 
appears to be a moderate one, the Lars jon 
pressing the relationship between achive orm 
and quality of performance taking ae p 
of the inverted U. Thus the disorgan'” 

of responses during overstimulation (e-8» 
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HA subjects under stress) would represent 
one end of this U shaped curve. 


Motivation 


_ Since Mandler and Sarason (1952) tried to 
integrate their ideas about the functioning of 
anxiety with those of a task oriented drive, 
an attempt was made to define this variable 
and predict its functional characteristics. Thus 
it was predicted that HM subjects would have 
significantly faster reaction times than LM 
subjects. This prediction is supported only 
under Nonstress conditions. Under Stress con- 
ditions, the same “reversal effect” appears, 
since the LM group is found to have signifi- 
cantly faster reaction times than the HM 
group. Thus the results testing the effects of 
stress on this drive variable are identical to 
those of anxiety. 

In the light of the independence of the op- 
erational definitions of motivation and anx- 
iety, the question arises: why the functional 
equivalence of these two drives? The concep- 
tions concerning the functional properties of 
motivation as conceived in this study must be 
considered inadequate. The evidence suggests 
that a drive variable that is defined independ- 
ently of anxiety can also have both positive 
and negative functional characteristics on the 
same task. This would be expected, if Duffy’s 
(1957) concept of activation were applicable 


to different drive variables. 


SuMMARY 


college stu- 


the AC 


Were selected on the basis of op “se 
defined criteria as being eithe ch or lo 
Nxiety and either high or l 
Pendent Motivation variable. 
perceptual recognition tests 

ered individually to all subjects. 
x jects in each group were ee 
Ss conditions designe 

"hile half the subjects 12 
Slven the tests under Nons 
„Ñn the Stress situation, t%e 
Pues performed significantly 
the LA and the LM groups, Tes 
© Nonstress situation, howeve™» 


the LM groups performe sign} re- 


Well than the HA and the HM groups, 


ow on 
A series of five 
were adminis- 


stressful, 
roup were 


ch 8 
Ga ditions. 


tress CON 


spectively. The weight of evidence from this 
and many other studies bearing on this prob- 
lem points to the need to include the task and 
situational variables as a crucial factor in for- 
mulating a comprehensive theory of motiva- 


tion. 
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SIGNIFICANT FACTORS IN HYPNOTIC BEHAVIOR ' 


THEODORE XENOPHON BARBER ano LOUIS BENJAMIN GLASS * 
State Hospital, Medfield, Massachusetts 


Wells’ (1924) informal studies on “waking 
hypnosis” suggest the following hypotheses: 

1. Direct suggestions, such as “Your body 
is immovable,” or “You cannot say your 
name,” administered without a preliminary 
trance induction procedure, are sufficient to 
produce body immobility, verbal inhibition, 
and other behaviors historically associated 
with the word “hypnosis” in a “considerable 
proportion” of subjects. 

2. Such “hypnotic behaviors” can be as 
effectively elicited by direct suggestions given 
alone as by suggestions given after a formal 
trance induction. 

The results of the study of Weitzenhoffer 
and Sjoberg (1961) tend to support the 
first hypothesis but not the second. These 
investigators found that suggestions given 
after a formal induction procedure were more 
effective than the same suggestions given 
alone in producing arm rigidity, eye catalepsy, 
visual-auditory hallucination, negative hallu- 
cination, and other behaviors termed “hyp- 
notic.” There is additional confirmation of 
the first hypothesis in the recent studies of 
Barber (1959), Barber and Deeley (1961), 
and Barber (1961). 

The purpose of the present investigation 
was twofold: to provide a further test of 
Wells’ (1924) hypotheses (Studies I and II) 
and to explore the possible biographical and 
attitudinal factors which may be associated 


with responsiveness to direct suggestions 
(Study III). 


Stupy I. PARAMETERS OF “SUGGESTIBILITY” 
IN A STUDENT POPULATION 
Method 


Subjects. All subjects resided in college dormi- 
tories and were obtained by a room-to-room ap- 


+ This investigation was supported by a research 
grant (MY¥3253) from the National Institute of 
Mental Health, of the National Institutes of Health, 
United States Public Health Service, 

The authors wish to thank Joan Burke for ad- 
ministering the tests in Study I and Milton S. 
Palanker for obtaining the male subjects. 


proach in which they were asked to participate 1m 
an experiment on imagination and concentration 
(hypnosis was not mentioned). Of 497 students ma 
proached, 462 (93%) agreed to participate. The 4 
participants consisted of 236 women at Regis College, 
and 123 women and 103 men at Boston University. 
The age range was 17-28 with a median of 19. y 
Procedure. All subjects were tested by the sam 
experimenter.’ Preliminary instructions were: 


2 aes er 
These are all tests of imagination, The bett 


; the 
you can imagine and the harder you Tai to 
more you'll respond. Try as hard as you He nes 
concentrate, and to imagine the things I tell y 


As an introduction to the tasks, the Chievres 
Pendulum Test, as described by Weitzenhoffer Upa 
p. 12), was administered. Each subject was ree 
seated in a comfortable chair and given the ae 
lowing cight tests (direct suggestions) in the ae 
way, as memorized by the experimenter; the a 
three tests were given with the subject's eyes Ol 
the remaining five with eyes closed. | 

1. Arm sai iy Starting with the Ss 
right arm extended and horizontal, suggestion ming 
given for 30 seconds that the arm 1S beco: iat 
heavy and is moving down, Scoring criterion: LP 
for response of 4 inches or more. 

2. Arm Levitation. Starting with the su iven 
arm extended and horizontal, suggestions are A is 
for 30 seconds that the arm is weightless sponse 
moving up. Scoring criterion: 1 point for resp 
of 4 inches or more. Jasp his 

3. Hand Lock. Subject is instructed to ea 
hands together tightly with fingers intertwine = 
place them in his lap, Suggestions are given are 
seconds that the hands are like steel, they cor- 
welded together, they cannot be taken apa i 
ing criteria: point for incomplete separa mplete 
hands after 5-seconds effort; 1 point for inco 
separation after 15-seconds effort. 

4. Thirst “Hallucination.” Suggestions © itera’ 
thirst are given for 45 seconds, Scoring Towing» 
3 point if the subject shows noticeable swa ments; 
moistening of lips, or marked mouth move quring 
additional 4 point if the subject indicates pecame 
the post-experimental interview) that he 
thirsty during this test. iven for 

5. Verbal Inhibition. Suggestions are st uscles 
45 seconds that the subject’s throat and jaw Scoring 
are rigid and he cannot say his name. say pis 
criteria: 4 point if the subject does not does 
name after 5-seconds effort; 1 point if 
not say his name after 15-seconds effort. 


bject’s left 


f extreme 


2 Now at the University of Michigan. 
3 Joan Burke. 
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Hypnotic BEHAVIOR 


TABLE 1 


SUMMARY oF ANALYSIS OF V 
r Direct Suc 
THREE GROU 
FeĪmaLe Cow 


Source of variation SS af MS F 
Between groups 10.55 2 | 5.27 | 1.09" 
Within groups 2208.81 459 | 4.81 

Total 2219.36 461 


* Not significant. 


6. Body Immobility. Suggestions are given for 
45 seconds that the subject’s body is heavy and 
rigid and he cannot stand up. Scoring criteria: 4 
point if the subject is not completely standing after 
5-seconds effort; 1 point if not completely stand- 
Ing after 15-seconds effort. 

7. “Posthypnotic” Response. Subject is told: 


When this experiment is over Til click like 
this [the experimenter presents auditory stimulus] 
and you'll cough automatically. At the moment I 
click you'll cough. 


Scoring criterion: 1 point if the subject coughs in 
response to auditory stimulus. 

8. Selective Amnesia. Subject is told that when 
the experiment is over he will remember all the 
tests except the one where he was told his arm was 
moving up (Test 2), and that he will remember 
this test only when the experimenter says, “Now 
you can remember.” Scoring criterion: 1 point if the 
Subject does not refer to amnesic task but recalls all 
Other tests through Test 6 and then recalls Test 2 in 
Tesponse to cue words.* 

Following the administration of the tests, the 
subject was informed that the experiment was over 
and told to open his eyes. To score Test 8 the 
subject was asked to recite the tests; to score Test 7 
the auditory stimulus was presented at an appro- 
Priate interval. The subject W 
describe his experiences during t 
—_—— 


4 Subjects at Boston University were given Tests 
7 and 8 as described above (Form B). The jolla 
ing alternate form (Form A) of Tests 7 and 8 ha 
cen administered to subjects previously tested at 
Regis College. Test 7 (“Posthypnotic” Response): 
Subject was told he would blink each time e 
auditory stimulus was presented (the, stimulus was 
Presented three times). Test 8 (Selective Amnesia): 
Subject was told he would not remember eh E 
(Thirst “Hallucination”). ae blinking 
Sponse (Test 7, Form A 
Score and since selectiv! 
hallucination” (Test 8, 


as then requested to 
he testing; following 


i inter- 

Form A) at times in 
7 and 

fered with scoring Test 4, Form B a cote and 
8, which could be scored without, 15 was ad- 
without interference with earlier sted at Boston 
ministered to subjects subsequently = 
University. 
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this, he was asked not to discuss the experiment 


with others. 

All subjects tested during the latter part of the 
summer of 1960 (60 women at Boston University) 
were given a retest (by the same experimenter) after 
an interval of two days to one week; the other 
402 subjects (tested during the winter, spring, early 
summer, and fall of the same year) were given 
the tests once. 


Results and Discussion 


The mean scores on the first testing for 
the three groups (women at Regis College, 
women at Boston University, and men at 
Boston University) are 3.45, 3.10, and 3.24. 
Since an analysis of variance, as summarized 
in Table 1, indicates that the scores attained 
by the three groups do not differ significantly, 
the scores for the entire sample are combined 
in Table 2. As this table indicates, 102 sub- 
jects (22%) showed a “high” level of re- 
sponse to the tests—scores of 5.5 or above on 
an eight-point scale. The post-experimental 
reports of these subjects were comparable to 
the reports one might expect from persons 
who have been formally “hypnotized”; e.g., 
“JT felt I was dying from thirst,” “I was 
amazed when I couldn’t speak my name,” 
just couldn’t get up from the chair.” As Table 
2 also indicates an additional 231 subjects 


TABLE 2 


Scores OF 462 COLLEGE STUDENTS 
on E1cut DIRECT SUGGESTIONS 


Level of A age | Centile 
Level of | Raw | Number of | Fercmiccs | quive | score 
bility alent 
Hin | 8. | 12) 2.6 99 | 72 
= jaj 8 17 o% | 68 
7 | 16 3 o4 | 65 
65 a702] 3702| 90 | 63 
6 | 26 5.6 86 | 60 
5.5 | 23) 5.0 s0 | 58 
fetta! g | 2A 5.2 735 | 56 
Neda Fiai. a 61 7 | 55 
4 | 39 8.4 62 | 3 
3s | 27lz1| satso} 55 | 51 
3 | 44 0.5 33 | 49 
25, 31 6.7 40 47 
2 | 38 8.2 32 | 45 
tow | 15 | 23 54 2 | 43 
= 1 | 35l499 Telas 19 | 4 
0.5 | 25 54f 12 | 38 
o | 44 9.5 5 | 33 
Total 462 100 
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(50%) passed from two to five tests, and the 
remaining 129 subjects (28%) passed less 
than two tests. 

The number of subjects passing (scoring 1 
point) on each test was: Arm Lowering—270 
(58%), Arm Levitation—226 (49%), Hand 
Lock—96 (21%), Thirst “Hallucination”— 
277 (60%), Verbal Inhibition—69 (15%), 
Body Immobility—45 (10% ), ““Posthypnotic” 
Response—208 (45%), Selective Amnesia 
63 (14%). If 45% represents a “considerable 
proportion” of subjects, the first hypothesis— 
that behaviors associated with the word 
“hypnosis” can be induced in a “consider- 
able proportion” of subjects by direct sug- 
gestions without a preliminary trance in- 
duction procedure—holds, in the present 
sample, for arm lowering, arm levitation, 
thirst “hallucination,” and “posthypnotic” 
response. Although suggestions of verbal in- 
hibition, body immobility, and selective am- 
nesia are rated on some scales of “hypnotic 
depth” (cf. LeCron & Bordeaux, 1949, pp. 
65-66) as “difficult” suggestions which in- 
dicate a “medium” or “deep trance,” a small 
minority of subjects (10-15%) in the present 
sample passed these tests without a formal 
trance induction. 

The 60 subjects given a retest showed lower 
scores in the second session: the mean score 
on the first testing (3.13) is significantly 
higher than the retest score (2.58) (4 = 3.35, 
p < .01). A product-moment correlation co- 
efficient of 0.88 (p < .001) was obtained be- 
tween scores in the two sessions. 

The results of this investigation are in 
line with Weitzenhoffer and Sjoberg’s (1961) 
study which found that “some individuals 
can produce hypnotic-like behavior in the 
absence of any formal induction of hypnosis.” 
Previous studies from our laboratory sug- 
gest a similar conclusion, Barber and Deeley 
(1961) found that some unhypnotized per- 
sons who are instructed to “try not to see 
the color red and the color green” give re- 
sponses to the Ishihara Plates similar to those 
given by “hypnotic color-blind” subjects. 
Oswald (1957) and Barber (1959) have 
presented data indicating that a performance 
considered characteristic of the “deeply hyp- 
notized”” person—“hallucinating” colors on a 
gray card, and subsequently reporting ap- 
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propriate complementary colored afterimages 
(Erickson & Erickson, 1938; Rosenthal & 
Mele, 1952)—can be clicited from some 
persons (without a preliminary trance induc- 
tion) by instructions to imagine the specified 
colors. Additional investigations, recently 
reviewed elsewhere (Barber, 1961) suggest 
that a trance induction procedure is not 
necessary to elicit other behaviors associated 
with the term “deep hypnosis” such as hyp- 
notic deafness, hypnotic blindness, and m 
tive hallucinations; it appears likely thal 
similar performances can be induced in some 
normal persons by the following brief instruc 
tions: 


auditory (OF 


Try to remain inattentive to the 


visual) stimuli. 


Stupy IT. Tue RELATIVE EFFECTIVENESS oF 
DIRECT SUGGESTIONS AND A CONVE TIONAL 
TRANCE INDUCTION IN ELICITING 
“Hypnotic BEHAVIORS” 


The present study was designed akon 
the second hypothesis: Direct sugges ne 
given alone are as effective as the same ea 
gestions given after a formal trance induc ‘ee 
in eliciting behaviors associated with 
word “hypnosis.” 


Method 
10 women): 


Subjects. Thirty subjects (20 men and nteere 
who had not been previously hypnotized, volun dents 
to participate. Fourteen were male college $ The 
and 16 were adults residing at a summer camp. 
age range was 18-41 with a median of 24. 

Procedure. Subjects were informed in 3 ihe 
that two experimental sessions were planne gi en 
first session involving only tests of imagination ssi 
under normal conditions, and the second * 
involving hypnosis. 

Instructions for the first session (contr 


ol) were? 

. jon 
imaginal? 
not be 
and 


Today you will be given tests of 
under normal conditions. You will 1 
notized. The better you can imagine < 
harder you try, the more you'll respon! 'ima 
hard as you can to concentrate, and to 
the things I tell you. ail 

s ey 

The seated subject was instructed to close hi a 
and the eight tests (direct suggestions) 
ministered as described in Study I above- r a 
ae an 

5In this experiment, Form A of Test p 
as described in Footnote 4, was used, ? 
Chevreul Pendulum was not employed 3° 
liminary test. 


HYPNOTIC 


The second session (formal trance induction) was 
held after a lapse of not less than two days or more 
than one week. Preliminary instructions were: 

In the previous session, I tested your ability 
to imagine under normal conditions; today you're 
gomg to be deeply hypnotized and I think you'll 
find it an interesting and enjoyable experience. 


ik parei subject was instructed to fixate on an 
s R eee which ticks in synchrony with 
inking light, and a 20-minute trance induction, 
a after the procedures outlined by Fried- 
sard tere Sarbin (1938), Weitzenhofier and Hil- 
bs sas 59), and Marcuse (1959) was administered 
a hy et (LBG) with prior training as 
Gee Otist, Immediately after the trance induction 
if the ure, the eight tests were administered (as 
ie e part of the induction procedure) and 
trol) m, the same way as in the preceding (con- 
session, 


Results and Discussion 
Me test-retest results from Study I indicate 
at if the eight tests are administered twice 
atti a preliminary trance induction) the 
‘an score tends to drop (by about 0.5 
ae in the second session; 1n the present 
udy, with a formal trance induction pro- 
Cedure preceding the tests in the second ses- 
Ston, the average score not only did not drop 
the second time but was higher (by 0.5 
coer than the average score in the first 
‘on. A comparison of the scores under the 
Wilco and experimental conditions eing 
xon’s matched-pairs signed-ranks on 
ighe that the latter were ant 
= than the former (T = 33.5, N = 
ee The second hypothesis oe 
nye untenable: suggestions given A ae 
re ntional trance induction Proce mete 
Siven effective than the same suggestions 
With — in eliciting behaviors associa 
Alth e word “hypnosis.” 
Was ea the trance indu 
Sites oe with a higher "n 
the > (137%) attained higher § 
(37o 0ntrol condition (first ses 
= ty attained the same SCOTE T ts 
howed hr se oniy * a eae jnduc- 
tion igher scores after the f" pjects at- 
o> (second session). Of the 15 subj 
a inPPlication of the Wilcoxon signed icant 
Uiffer eight tests individually shower rime 


eng 
ntroy © between scores unde 


Conditions on any one test. 


D 


re 


ction procedure 
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taining higher scores under the experimental 
condition, 7 gained no more than 1 point and 
s (or 27%) showed larger gains (1.5-3 
points). A Spearman rank-correlation coeff- 
cient of 0.85 (p < .001) was obtained be- 
tween scores in the two sessions. 
Weitzenhoffer and Sjoberg (1961) previ- 
ously reported similar findings. In their ex- 
periment, 17 suggestions of graded difficulty 
were administered to 30 college students in 
the “waking” condition; when a subject had 
failed three successive suggestions, a 15-min- 
ute trance induction procedure (consisting of 
eye-fixation and suggestions of relaxation, 
drowsiness, and sleep) was administered. 
After the trance induction, the tests were re- 
sumed, beginning two items below the first 
item failed and continuing until the scale was 
completed or the subject had again failed 
three successive items. The scores on the 17- 
point “suggestibility” scale were significantly 
higher following the trance induction. How- 
ever, 17 subjects (57%) did not gain in score 
after the induction and, of the 13 subjects 
(439) showing higher scores, only 5 (17%) 
showed marked gains (5 or more points on 
the 17-point scale). In brief, the results of 
the present experiment (Study II) and the 
results of the experiment previously reported 
by Weitzenhofier and Sjoberg are in agree- 
ment as follows: (a) a conventional trance 
induction procedure is associated with a 
statistically significant overall enhancement of 
“suggestibility” in a group of subjects, (0) 
this overall gain is due to higher scores at- 
tained by approximately half of the subjects, 
and (c) only a small proportion of subjects 
(about one out of five) show relatively large 


gain. 

The tra 
in the pres 
the followi 


nce induction procedure employed 
ent experiment (Study II) included 
ng components: (a) The situation 
was explicitly defined as hypnosis and im- 
plicitly defined as different, as important, as 
a situation in which maximal responsiveness 
and unusual behavior was expected. The sub- 
(b) fixated on a blinking light while 
he repetitive tick of the metro- 
rained relatively immobile with 
r 20 minutes, and (d) listened 
s statements to the effect 
ming relaxed, drowsy, and 


ject 
listening to t 
(c) ren 
sed fo 
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sleepy. Could heightened response to sugges- 
tions have been obtained if the preliminary 
procedure was limited only to the first of 
these components—i.e., if the situation was 
defined either as hypnosis or as a very im- 
portant test situation in which behavior nor- 
mally considered odd or inappropriate was de- 
sired and expected—without employing Com- 
ponents 0, c, and d? An affirmative answer to 
this question is suggested by a follow-up ex- 
periment (Glass & Barber, 1961) which ap- 
pears to indicate that, with at least some sub- 
jects, a placebo administered by a physician 
as a “hypnosis producing” drug is as effective 
as a formal 20-minute trance induction pro- 
cedure in enhancing response to the eight 
tests (direct suggestions) described in Study I 
above. Further experiments are in order to 
delineate which of the factors subsumed un- 
der the term “trance induction procedure” are 
necessary, which helpful but unnecessary, and 
which superfluous to producing enhanced re- 
sponse to suggestions. 


Stupy III. AN EXPLORATION or PERSONALITY 
CHARACTERISTICS RELATED TO 
“SUGGESTIBILITY” 


Our recent experimental studies (Barber, 
1956, 1957a, 1957b, 1958, 1960) and a series 
of earlier investigations reviewed by Weitzen- 
hoffer (1953) suggest a possible relationship 
between the characteristics of the subject, as 
a person, and responsiveness to suggestions 
of the type commonly employed in hypnosis 
experiments. This indicated relationship was 
explored in the present study. 

In a prior investigation with 70 subjects 
(Barber, 1960), 61 items from three question- 
naires (the Guilford-Zimmerman Tempera- 
ment Survey, the Webster-Sanford-Freedman 
(1955) version of the F Scale, and a 14-item 
questionnaire especially constructed for the 
study) were found to differentiate “highly 
Suggestible” from “unsuggestible” subjects, A 
questionnaire consisting of these 61 items was 
administered to the three groups participating 
in Study I (women at Regis College, women 
at Boston University, and men at Boston Uni- 
versity), and to the single group participat- 
ing in Study II. Analysis of the results for the 
106 “highly suggestible” and the 140 “unsug- 
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gestible” subjects * revealed four items which 
differentiated the latter from the former in all 
four groups and which were significant at the 
.02 level by the chi square test. To determine 
if these four items would “hold-up” in a previ- 
ously untested group, an additional group (20 
women college students) was given the ques- 
tionnaire and rated on the eight tests (direct 
suggestions) as described in Study I (by the 
same experimenter who had carried out Study 
I). The three “highly suggestible” and the S!* 
“unsuggestible” subjects in the new group an" 
swered each of the four items in the predicte 
direction. The number of positive items, "e 
content of the items, and the fact that p= 
item held up over five groups tested by a 
experimenters is sufficient to exclude chance 
findings (Brozek & Tiede, 1952). The differ- 
entiating items are as follows (“highly a 
gestible” subjects tend to answer Yes; ‘W 

suggestible” subjects tend to answer No): 7 

1. You like to sell things (that is, act 45 

salesman) (x? = 7.08, p < .01). love 
‘2. You like to read true stories about 

and romance (x? = 11.07, p < .001). 


ioyable 
3. You find daydreaming very enjoya 


(x? = 6.05, p < .02). aad 
4. When you were a child of about ae: ho 
six, did you have imaginary iene = 


were rather vivid and almost real? 
20.86, p < 001) sagighige 3088 
In a follow-up interview, the “hig iven 
gestible” subjects (in Study I) who i A 
a Yes answer to Item 1 were asked, 7 
you like to sell things (that is, act 
salesman)?”; the answers obtaine w 
“Because I like people,” “I like to me readi- 
people”) suggest that Item 1 refers tO ships 
ness to form new interpersonal relator ga 
Items 2-4 appear to refer to a patter? © od 
havior which can be provisionally categ day” 
as proneness to imaginative activities, 
dreaming, and fantasy. » ove 
Although the four items sjeldan ents: 
the five groups tested in these exp 
the following should be noted: on th 
T Subjects attaining scores of 5.5 oF abo rized 7 
eight tests (direct suggestions) are e 7 at 
“highly suggestible”; subjects scoring bel 
categori: “ ible.” 
‘One of the "highly suggeaibie” subjects (N 
and one of the “unsuggestible” subjects 
did not complete the questionnaire. 


egs 
( = 


— 107) 
= 43) 


= 
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1. Only two experimenters participated and, 
With the exception of 16 subjects tested in 
Study 11, all subjects were college students; 
tt remains to be determined if the items 
apply to nonstudent subjects and to subjects 
tested by different experimenters. 

2. The items differentiate only the “highly 
Suggestible” from the “unsuggestible” sub- 
Jects and do not apply to the large group 
Tated medium on “suggestibility.” 

3. Since only 4 of the original 61 items 
ae Over the five groups tested by two 

periny nenters, it appears possible that “sug- 
a a is not in one-to-one correspond- 

ce with fixed “personality characteristics” 

ut is multidetermined—by situational fac- 
maa by the characteristics of the experi- 
a by an interaction between the sub- 
ty characteristics and situational factors, 
cha, by an interaction between the subject's 

aracteristics and the experimenter’s char- 
acteristics, 
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SUMMARY 
Tiz primary purpose of this investigation 
aS to test two hypotheses suggested by 
YPnosis”: (a) Direct suggestions (adminis- 
ned Without a preliminary trance induction 
Pocedure) are sufficient to elicit behaviors 
“sociated with the word “hypnosis” from 
(6 Considerable proportion” of subjects, and 
Nogj haviors associated with the word hyp 
su 's” can be as effectively elicited by direc 
“88estions given alone as by suggestions 
oa after a formal trance induction pro- 
€dure, 
With an investigation (Study 1) ee 
and the first hypothesis, three groups oF 1 = 
Bive female college students (V = 462) > is 
elicit eight direct suggestions designe a 
lo it the following items of behavior: 
avering, arm levitation, inability to umela 
say © thirst “hallucination, Ma 
ang e, body immobility, selective - e 
forma Posthypnotic” response. Alt a Be 
Mpo trance induction procedure be nas 
Nore Yed, 102 subjects (229) cat oS pe 
avio, & five of the eight SUB yo. 
Shas he experimental behaviors 5 e 
Con, Mental reports of these subje AR 
Parable to what one might expe addi- 
en formally “hypnotized: An 
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tional 231 subjects (50%) responded to be- 
tween two to five suggestions, and the remain- 
ing 129 subjects (28%) responded to less 
than two suggestions. If 45% represents a 
“considerable proportion” of subjects, the 
first hypothesis was confirmed, in this sample, 
for the following behaviors: arm lowering, 
arm levitation, thirst “hallucination,” and 
“posthypnotic” response. 

In an experiment (Study II) designed to 
test the second hypothesis, 30 subjects were 
given the eight direct suggestions twice: first, 
without a preliminary trance induction pro- 
cedure (control condition) and, second, fol- 
lowing a formal trance induction (experi- 
mental condition). The second hypothesis 
was not confirmed: in harmony with a previ- 
ous study reported by Weitzenhoffer and 
Sjoberg (1961), it was found that a trance 
induction procedure had a significant overall 
effect in enhancing response to suggestions. 
Fifteen subjects (50%) attained higher scores 
under the experimental condition, 11 (37%) 
attained the same score under the two con- 
ditions, and 4 (13%) attained higher scores 
under the control condition. 

A concomitant study (Study III) was car- 
ried out to explore an indicated relationship 
between personality characteristics and re- 
sponsiveness to suggestions of the type com- 
monly employed in hypnotic experiments. A 
questionnaire constructed in an earlier in- 
vestigation (Barber, 1960) was administered 
to the three groups rated on “suggestibility” 
in Study I, to the group rated in Study II, 
and to an additional group of 20 subjects 
rated in a follow-up study. The results suggest 
that in this sample of American college 
students the “highly suggestible” subjects, as 
compared with the “unsuggestible,” are more 
willing to form new interpersonal relation- 
ships, and are more prone to imaginative 
activities, daydreaming, and fantasy. 
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Prey approach to the response set com- 
varian of test scores is to treat it not as error 
interprets but a5 personal stylistic variable of 
ment (lack significance in personality assess- 
tion TS essen & Messick, 1958). Much atten- 
ne tede focused on response acquiescence, 
their ncy to agree with test items, regardless 
Presented then Couch and Keniston (1960) 
Senera] he most recent data to confirm the 
enc Proposition that the “agreeing response 
rome” is based on a central personality syn- 
reached v 173). Typically, this conclusion is 
S g ter the demonstration of a relationship 
a single measure of acquiescence and 


measure of conformity, authoritarianism. 
nt, or low €g0 


(1962) has 


me m these studies elsewhere. and discussed 
futur Methodological revisions for the design 0 
n vestigations, _ 
vestigas, be observed that each of the sal i 
Sponge OPS Of the personality correlates © re 
€ acquiescence has used a different instet, 
e valust measuring the response style- T a 
thes able to know how much variance, if any, 
that raeasures have in common. To hypothesi? 
CPs so Ponse style has its roots in the respon 
vês ong Mality implies an assumption tha 
May Se tendency is a generalized 
spected to appear in a varie 
- Verif Situations. Unless this 
bosit Cd, it would be difficult to 
that a personal mode of 
rom a central personality 
© is general agreement in the 4 oe 
cq Or verbal content of items is relatively i 
Yes» t; that acquiescent individuals Eia 
S Or “Agree” irrespective of item = ai 
c n and Messick (1958) reviewed ommon 
t > and concluded that “the major © 
4 rita 
i author is indebted to Samuel = b omor” 
z on C. Nunnally for their ai pla 
th, his į Preparing this report 9 t 
or Was Nvestigation was complete 
at Vanderbilt University 


Ment 


responding 


Spri 
ìn, 
syndrome. 


h results. 
d while 


factors in personality inventories of the true- 
false or agree-disagree type... are interpret- 
able primarily in terms of style rather than spe- 
cific item content” (p. 247). What is important 
is the degree of structure, or ambiguity, of the 
stimuli. Cronbach (1946) stated that response 
sets are most likely to appear when the stimuli 
ambiguous. Berg and Rapaport (1954) con- 
firmed this prediction by showing that an “un- 
structured questionnaire,” in which subjects re- 
ed to imaginary items, yielded a consistent 
quiescent response options to be 


are 


spond 
tendency for ac 
selected. 


The foregoing considerations suggest the ma- 


jor hypothesis which it is the purpose of this 
study to test: Response acquiescence is a gen- 
eral test taking behavior which appears in any 
situation characterized by the forced choice of 
“qgree-disagree” response options. This hypothe- 
sis may be examined by observing the appearance 
of response acquiescence when specific variations 
are made in the stimulus conditions, i.e., the item 
For example, if stylistic determinants, 
rather than content determinants account pri- 
marily for the variance of test scores, high cor- 
relations should be found between two measures 
of acquiescence, even though they differ markedly 
from one another in the meaningfulness of their 
verbal content. Similarly, if response styles ap- 
ear most readily in ambiguous situations, high 
correlations should be found between measures 
of acquiescence which contain highly ambiguous 


stimuli. 


content. 


METHOD 
f acquiescence were administered to 218 
dents in general psychology classes. 

Je included 144 males and 74 females, rang- 
Te from 17 to 24 years. Five of the tests 
Jarge group sessions approximating 
and lasting about 1 hour. The 
eth te ted to groups of about 40 sub- 
m ch in 20-minute sessions. 


Mortie Jarger sessions, the five tests were mimeo- 


and assem ; 
oa was varied by using 40 random arrange- 


Six tests 0 
undergraduate stu 
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ments, and subjects were told to complete the forms 
as they appeared in their booklet. The sixth test con- 
sisted of stimulus pictures which were projected by 
an opaque projector onto a screen at the front of 
the classroom. This form was taken by approxi- 
mately half of the subjects prior to the group of five 
tests, and afterwards by the remaining half. 

The six tests used in this study were selected be- 
cause they represent the major techniques used thus 
far in the research on acquiescence. Three of them 
contain items loaded with meaningful verbal con- 
tent, whereas the other three are essentially content 
free. The content tests used were the Social Acquies- 
cence Scale (SAS), the California F Scale, and the 
Agreement Response Scale (ARS). Bass (1956) con- 
structed the 56-item SAS out of proverbs, aphorisms, 
and other famous sayings. The F Scale (Adorno, 
Frenkel-Brunswik, Levinson, & Sanford, 1950) is well 
known for its use as an attempt to measure both 
acquiescence and authoritarianism. The 30-item Form 
40-45 was used here. The ARS was published by 
Couch and Keniston (1960) as the best short form 
of their 360-item test of the agreeing response tend- 
ency. Each of the 15 items correlates 40 or better 
with the general agreement factor in their data. 

The three noncontent tests used have been devised 
for the purpose of measuring “pure” acquiescence 
by forcing either agreement or disagreement re- 
sponses to unstructured, or meaningless stimuli.2 The 
subjects were told they were participating in three 
different experiments: A study of the recognition 
value of German words, a study of the effectiveness 
of Extra-Sensory Perception, and a study of the 
amount of information communicated by abstract 
art. The German Language Recognition Form (Nun- 
nally & Husek, 1958) contains 24 sentences consist- 
ing of two German nouns coupled by English verbs 
and modifiers. The ESP scale consisted of 25 partial 
sentences which included only two- or three-word 
stems, an indication of the length of the sentence, 
and the final word. It was presented as a model of 
the classic ESP studies in which the real, complete 
sentences were “locked up in a safe downstairs.” The 
subjects were to concentrate on the (imaginary) list 
and attempt to read enough of the statement to in- 
dicate their agreement or disagreement with it. The 
Ambiguous Pictures scale consisted of 20 meaning- 
less designs each drawn with black india ink on 
pieces of white paper 8 inches square. Beneath each 


3 Copies of the three noncontent test stimuli may 
be obtained without cost from the author, The ESP 
scale is similar in format to the “unstructured ques- 
tionnaire” used by Berg and Rapaport (1954), how- 
ever the present form of this technique was devel- 
oped independently by Nunnally. The Ambiguous 
Pictures were constructed from the designs which 
form one subtest of Yacorzynski’s battery for detect- 
ing brain damage, and from random combinations 
of items in the PRT (Berg, Hunt, & Barnes, 1949). 
These materials were available through the assist- 
ance of K. Edward Renner of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, for which the author is grateful. 
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of these designs was printed the title of a popular 
mystery story. The subjects were told this was 2 
test of the information transmitting properties © 
abstract art. ; 

For all of the noncontent tests the instructi > 
urged that even though the items appeared ai 
meaningless, the responses would be useful; that s 
desired experimental effects could be reliably oe 
ured if the subjects indicated whether they ae as 
or disagreed with the statements (German ami 
and ESP sentences) or with the choice of HAE 
the pictures; and it was suggested that sub) 
should obey their first impulse in responding. a 

Agreement responses were recorded in gie pa 
manner for all six of the tests. Mimeographe ý 
swer sheets were distributed which conten their 
seven-point rating scales. The subjects checke to the 
degree of agreement with cach item acconsing, Dis- 
following anchors: Completely Disagree, Mostly 
agree, Slightly Disagree, Neutral, Slightly ctions 
Mostly Agree, and Completely Agree. Tnsiit 
explicitly stated that the Neutral category “howl 
be used only rarely, if at all; that a uae of the 
be forced in one direction or the other. Eac of the 
tests was scored by summing the scale values 
ratings over all the items. 


ons 


RESULTS 


a b 

Table 1 shows the matrix of coefficient ae 
tained for the six acquiescence scores samptio” 
Scatter diagrams indicated that the hq data: 
of linear regression was not violated in ei plie 
thus the product-moment formula was aR e 
for the interscale correlations. The dept i com 
lationship between the tests and sex ae at 4 
puted by the point biserial formula su¢ a 
positive correlation indicates that the ae 
males is greater than the mean for fem lity co 

Corrected split-half (odd-even) relia 
efficients are shown in parentheses al ia jlity 
agonal. It should be noted that the rea% 
the SAS is within the range of values tril ent: 
which Bass (1956) reported for the "scale falls 
The reliability estimate for the F oa by 
slightly below the .81-.89 range TPO" "roc 
Adorno et al. (1950) for the combine 
40-45. However, variations in the s1z¢ Paido? 
characteristics of the sample must be pa r! 
in making such a comparison. The n 
point is that only two of the six 4 
scores appear to possess adequate reli 
for research instruments. . 

An important finding regarding t 
of noncontent scales appears in con a J 
the German Language Form. Nunnally S gi “ 
(1958) found substantial correlations riab! 
example) between these same items 4” ct 
such as age and education. Therefore... 
must have considerably greater reliabit 


abili 


jab’ 
id relia tb 


nectio® use 
f 
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TABLE 1 
INTERCORRELATIONS BETWEEN SIX MEASURES OF ACQUIESCENCE AND SEX 
aa (N for all variables = 218) 
i m 
Variable SAS F Scale ARS German EsP | Ambiguous Sex 
SA a A j 7 
Re i (85) 56 51 27 27 01 —.06 
ARS le (77) 39 06 19 .01 10 
G (.54) 3 -20 —.03 12 
Egan words (30) 24 06 = 20 
(52) 18 —.16 
(57) —.10 


gmbiguous pictures 
X pri) 


Note,—; = 7 
—F = 14 significant at .05; 7 = „18 significant at ‚0l. 


Us rs 
Ha Pci a heterogeneous, noncollege popula- 
are hewn when these demographic variables 
onse a led, a major portion of the reliable re- 
Set variance is eliminated. 


DiscussIoN 

before ie a correlation coefficient should be 
Value a comes meaningful is in many ways @ 
are ee Ent, Many of the values m Table i 
Probabitin ty different from zero at the = 
Ween neh level. Edwards’ (1950) distinction be- 
Nee j atistical significance and practical signifi- 

c S relevant here. In the search for sources 
ommon variance a statistically significant 


Corr 5 ; 
ma) n is of little practical value if a very 
f one scale 35 


other. The 


H 


to t 
data off both. Hence, for the most part, 
tenden €r little evidence that a con 
9 Pins Was influencing the selection © 
er toss the six scales. ould be con- 
cause tions shou 
; s of low correla hose above: 


Oth 
in drawing the conclusion | scales 


Sider, 
Pe fy, on Sl 
Ole of low reliabilities of individual sc °* 
io of course, Hi 


M shr: i 
Dortang ning th ations 15, ` 
rected Ta Jations are cor 
Rest, 
the ine the data are not change: 
Scores P8 of low reliability for : 
(1950) 4 Meaningful in and © 5 
ti, PAs Suggested that the most simple 2 
© demonstration of & response att alae 
Pon, Tom assigning a score for the oe 
Sdonga tendency (number of agreer 


A dy) 
ang © weighted by intensity, in tl ibility 
for thy Puting the internal consiste! cy Tee one 
‘ngs a score, Following Cronbach ® 
a the present study little ev! in 
in f x ent response style was peratie 
T of the six measures. 


A second possibility is that the method of scor- 
ing these scales confounded the agreeing set with 
the response set to take extreme positions. How- 
ever, Komorita * compared scores derived from 
seven-point agree-disagree scales with scores de- 
rived from dichotomizing the options. His calcu- 
lations were made on the same data collected for 
this study, and he found correlations above .90 
for every scale so examined. 

Finally, since the three noncontent scales were 
presented as experiments, it is possible that the 
subjects were led to expect something near a 50- 
50 split in the “correct” responses to the stimuli, 
and therefore, restricted their tendency to agree 
with more than 50% of the items on these meas- 
s. To the extent that this is true, it would 
variance of these scales. However, one 
t this effect equally across the three 
measures; while it might have lowered the cor- 
relations between them and the content scales, 
it may well have raised the correlations between 
the noncontent scales. Yet, it is not evident that 
any tendency Was exerting a common influence 
on the noncontent scales in this study. 

The major finding in Table 1 is the apparent 
importance of meaningful verbal content in the 
items as 4 source of common variance. Clearly 
the SAS, F Scale, and ARS form a factor group- 

he other scales correlate with these 
easures to the extent present within 
It is also notable that no promi- 
nent factor grouping appears among the noncon- 
tent tests. This suggests that where subjects are 
given a chance to respond in an acquiescent 
manner to different types of ambiguous stimuli, 
a very small portion of their responses are €x- 
plainable by a common response tendency. In 
the correlations across degree of stimulus mean- 
ingfulness, the data again fail to support the 
jagumption © a response set variable common 
tö the tests- Cronbach (1950) cites evidence that 


4 Personal com! 


ure: 
lower the 
would expec 


content m 
this grouping- 


munication. 
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acquiescence scores are correlated across similar 
situations, i.e., personality inventory items. (Here 
the average correlation reported is .24.) He also 
presents evidence that response sets are not con- 
sistent over widely varying situations. These data 
were derived from judgments of physical stimuli 
as either “pleasant” or “unpleasant.” It now ap- 
pears that when stimuli vary on the content 
meaningfulness dimension, the tendency to ac- 
quiesce likewise fails to appear consistently. 

The most parsimonious interpretation of the 
data in Table 1 is that there is no general trait 
of response acquiescence which appears reliably 
in different situations; it is, rather, dependent 
upon specific groups of items used to measure it. 
That is. a “pure response set’ may be a straw 
man. This conclusion is clearly suggested by 
these data, and it receives support from other 
independent research. 

In two recent papers (Jackson & Messick, in 
press; Messick & Jackson. 1961) emphasis has 
been placed on variations in the acquiescence- 
eliciting properties of different item forms. The 
investigations of these authors (Messick & Jack- 
son, 1961) have lead them to assert that 


the acquiescence-evoking properties of items are not 
. . uniform over all scales, but that acquiescence is 
elicited differentially as a function, perhaps, of spe- 
cific item content, of the clarity or ambiguity with 
which the content is stated, and in particular of the 
perceived desirability of the statement (p. 302). 


Therefore. perhaps one should not expect high 
correlation across scales which vary as grossly in 
item form as the six measures used in this study. 
Of course, the corresponding conclusion is that 
one should not expect to find a general trait of 
acquiescence either. 


Gray and Crisp (1961) have also reasoned that 
the use of a response set score as a personality 
trait requires that the score generalize further 
than a single set of items. They obtained ac- 
quiescence responses to a modification of the 
Perceptual Reaction Test (Berg. Hunt. & Barnes, 
1949) and to a completely content free task pre- 
sented as a measure of subliminal perception. 
The two sets of scores differed markedly from 
one another in distribution. in mean acquies- 
cence, and correlated only —.01, Clearly, a com- 


mon behavioral tendency such as response ac- 


quiescence could not explain the responding to 
these two unstructured, nonverbal measures. They 
concluded that 
it is still parsimonious and appropriate to regard 
with suspicion the notion of a generalized free-float- 
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ing response set utterly divorced from content (P- 
Ti- 


The findings of the present study. congruent 
as they are with other very recent research, = 
important implications for the new approach s 
response set scores as traits based on central a 
sonality syndromes. It does not appear feas! 
to continue thinking in terms of a pure en 
set independent of specific item content. aise 
in attempting to relate acquiescence to ileal 
ality traits, scores derived from a single ea e 
ment are not sufficient to constitute the measur" 
of the response style. 


SuMMARY 


{į investig@ 


Mote o EA a fret in a series 0 
This study is the first in a series ular 


tions designed to evaluate the currently pop! yer 
hypothesis that response styles are based gP: e 
sonality traits, and thereby have utility me i 
sonality assessment. Responses of 218 anien e- 
six different scales of acquiescence, varying pane 
gree of meaningful verbal content. were those 
correlated. The results revealed that wee the 
scales containing similar verbal content af is 
items were related, Apparently verbal fstructute 
quite important, whereas the amount Qk mining 
of the items is less important In Set y 
agreement responses, than has been pre 
supposed. 

The data are interpreted as Sug 
there is no general trait of response acd 
independent of specific instruments Us¢ 
ure it. 
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EXPRESSIVE MOVEMENTS, WARMTH, AND VERBAL REINFORCEMENT? 
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Recent studies have applied the principle of 
reinforcement in an effort to influence verbaliza- 
tion. Krasner (1958) has reviewed numerous 
studies in which verbal behavior has been in- 
vestigated in terms of instrumental learning. A 
wide variety of stimuli has been found to be 
effective as secondary reinforcers; e.g., gestures, 
smiling, nodding, and leaning forward. Verbaliza- 
tion has been shown to have secondary rein- 
forcing properties. Experimenters frequently 
have used “mm-hmm,” “good,” and “fine” as a 
means of reinforcement. These words, and similar 
ones having the connotation of approval, can 
be interpreted by the listener as indicating the 
attitude of the therapist. 

Most views of psychotherapy agree on the 
importance of the therapist’s attitude toward the 
client and the client’s interpretation of it. Rogers 
(1951) has stressed the importance of acceptance, 
permissiveness, and warmth on the part of the 
therapist. Fiedler (1953) investigated the in- 
fluence of the therapist’s feelings upon the 
client and concluded from the evidence he 
presented that the therapist seems to be “pri- 
marily responsible for the character of the 
therapeutic relationship” (p. 315). It also has 
been suggested that warmth and acceptance by 
the therapist can be considered in terms of 
cues indicative of intense, undivided attention 
(Krasner, 1955). 

In order to be effective, the therapist’s at- 
titudes and feelings must be conveyed to the 
client. They may be communicated verbally and 
nonverbally, Inferences can be made from the 
content of the therapist’s speech and from the 
expressive movements which are part of his 
behavior. 

It may be considered that a therapeutic 
climate of warmth, with the connotation of 
permissiveness and acceptance, has a reward 
value for the client, hence a reinforcing effect 
for learning. The present study was designed 
to determine whether warmth has a reinforcing 
influence upon verbal behavior; and particularly, 
whether warmth combined with verbal rein- 
forcement would produce a greater total re- 
inforcing effect upon verbalization. 


1 Based on an MA thesis by the junior author 
under the direction of the senior author, 


METHOD 
i : 15- 
The experimental procedure consisted of P gdt 
minute, “free association” situation. Each subj 


was asked to say whatever words came to ni 
and was instructed to say each word individua 7 
not to use phrases or to count. The responses we! 

recorded on tape. 

A factorial ee was employed with 69 R 
students who were randomly assigned tO ka 
groups designated as warm-reinforced, apa 
reinforced, cold-reinforced, and cold-nonreinfor he 

“Warm” and “cold” were defined in terms © ate 
experimenter’s expressive movements, based ae 
previous study which had related approach be 
avoidance movements to judgments of warmth ô 
coldness (Reece & Whitman, 1961). 

When “warm,” the experimenter leaned 
the subject, looked directly at him, smiled, 
his hands still. When “cold,” the expe 
leaned away from the subject, looked aroun 
room rather than at him, did not smiS 
drummed his fingers. The expressive OV mentë 
were maintained continuously for the p a 
period. An experienced judge periodically n 
the experimenter through a one-way mi enining 
check the consistency of his movements 
“warm” and “cold.” 

With the designated groups, plura: 
reinforced by the experimenter’s saying o 
Except for the instructions, there was n 
verbalization by the experimenter. ‘oct © 

Upon completion of the task, each subje $ 
pleted a questionnaire giving his reactions E s 
task and to the experimenter, judging 
“warm” or “cold,” and indicating the 
the judgment. 


1 toward 
and kept 


rimenter 
the 


an 
nts 


re 
1 nouns Wer, 


“mm-hmm 
ia? other 


pasis 


RESULTS 


fre” 
ğ 

The tapes were replayed and both, Buen 
quency of all verbal responses and the etl The 
of plural noun responses were tabula at 9° 


instructions were followed effectively 5° itio”: 
proper nouns or numbers were given. I in “set 
the subjects apparently provided their te were 
against repetition of words. Repeated W OF ; 
scored since repetition rarely occurre. this 


recorded the frequencies of the ss riod 
sample of 20, randomly selected, aan with 
of the tapes. These scores were corre WHE same 
those found by the experimenter for espns” 
periods. The Pearson r for all verbal T 
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TABLE 1 
Mean TOTAL VERBAL RESPONSES 


TABLE 3 
PLURAL Noun RESPONSES 


Group | N | M SD Group : N M SD 
3 16 346.94 114.99 Warm-reinforced 16 82.44 58.44 
Warm-nonreinforced 15 310.67 117.19 Warm-nonreinforced 15 40.00 24.68 
Cold-reinforced 20 298.70 117.01 Cold-reinforced 20 64.85 40.13 
Cold-nonreinforced 18 298.33 84.93 Cold-nonreinforced 18 37.17 30.23 


was 99 and for plural noun responses was .98, 
indicating very high interscorer consistency. 

It is seen from Table 1, which gives the 
Means for all verbal responses, that the warm- 
reinforced group produced the greatest number 
a words, and that more verbalization occurred 
in both warm groups than in the cold groups. 

The analysis of variance, shown in Table 2, 
indicated a significant interaction between verbal 
reinforcement and expressive movements. and 
Showed that the expressive movements variable 
also was highly significant. 
cig tte differences were 

cally reinforced plural nouns, 
ie 3. The superiority of the reit 
was found to be definitely significant 
analysis of variance method (McNemar, 
Be ween in Table 4. 

“valunk xtent to W 
acts! ine Se and “cold” agree 
ch. the “expressive movements defining He 
Conditions yielded a chi square of 20.41 (w= 35). 
Significant at less than the .01 level. a a 

When the interview data were examined, $ 
Was found that most of the subjects were om 

the expressive movements utilized the! 
aS a basis for their judgmen 


found with the spe- 
as shown 1n 
nforced groups 
by, the 
1955) 


hich the sub- 


Of the subjects, especially in the CON the 
Sroup, appeared to be more respons! ‘ban BS 
©xperimenter’s reinforcing verbalization 


© expressive movements. 


DiscussioN ‘ante 
Tt is evident from the results of eive 
at the “climate,” as defined by exp 


TABLE 2 
NCE FOR TOTAL 


th, 


ANaztysis OF VARIA 


Sea ne 
.| oF 
Source af La Lee 
Renocar | 1 | eee eae 
Tncssive movements (EM) 1 16-499 04 135" 
Wig ction RX EM k ee 


d. 
' 6) metho! 
or's (195 
* Corrected for unequal N by Suede 


#4 Significant at .05 level. 
ignificant at .001 level. 


movements, was an effective variable. The inter- 
action of warm expressive movements with verbal 
reinforcement produced the greatest amount of 
verbalization when all words were considered. 
Verbal reinforcement alone was not a significant 
influence upon the total number of spoken words. 
On the other hand, the expressive movements 
did prove to have a significant effect. 

Since the verbal reinforcement awaited the 
subjects’ responses, the number of reinforcements 
was not the same for the reinforced groups. 
Reinforcement therefore would not be expected 
to produce a uniform result for these groups. 

Many studies have shown that verbal rein- 
forcement of a specific class of verbal responses 
will increase the frequency of those responses. 
The present findings support and reaffirm this 
conclusion. The reinforcement of saying “mm- 
hmm” when plural nouns were voiced was 
sufficient to produce a significant increase in this 
response. 

Since the warmth or coldness of the experi- 
menter was present throughout a particular 
condition and was not restricted to plural nouns 
or specifically associated only with them, it is 
not surprising that the expressive movements had 
no significant effect upon this class of response. 

Tt was clearly demonstrated, also, that the 
expressive movements were not mere manipula- 
tions by the experimenter but successfully con- 
veyed the impression of the experimenter’s at- 
titude. Leaning toward the subject, smiling, and 
looking directly at him enabled the subject to 
judge the experimenter as warm. Conversely, 
looking away from the subject, leaning away 
from him, not smiling, and intermittently drum- 


TABLE 4 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR PLURAL Nouns 


Source df MS* r 
PER 
i ement (R) 1|20,269.14| 11.72** 
Pem ye movements (EM)| 1| 1,881.24 1.09 
action R X EM 1 928.74 54 
neers one 65| 1,730.15 


Within 


a Corrected for unequal N by Snedecor's (1956) method. 


ap <.01. 
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ming the fingers on the table impressed the 
subject as coldness on the part of the experi- 
menter. 


SUMMARY 


In order to determine the effects of the 
experimenter’s warmth and coldness upon verbal 
conditioning in a free association task, 69 sub- 
jects were randomly assigned to four experi- 
mental groups in a factorial design. 

Warmth and coldness were defined in terms 
of expressive movements of posture, glance, 
facial expression, and finger activity. 

Analysis of the results showed that the total 
number of words was significantly affected by 
the expressive movements and verbal reinforce- 
ment, but was not significantly influenced by 
verbal reinforcement alone. 

The number of plural nouns was significantly 
increased by verbal reinforcement but was not 
significantly affected by the expressive move- 


ments or by the interaction of movements and 
reinforcement. 
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OVEREVALUATION OF OWN GROUP’S PRODUCT 


IN I 


*~ERGROUP COMPETITION ' 


ROBERT R. BLAKE asp JANE SRYGLEY MOUTON 


University of Texas 


Any social system which embraces values such 
as excellence, efficiency, or adequacy as standards 
for Performance develops normative criteria by 
Which the achievements of individual, groups, 
or organizations can be evaluated. Depending 
on results from applying such judgments, the 
evaluated unit, whether individual, group, or 
organization, may be accepted or rewarded, re- 
Jected or punished, either completely or in vary- 
ing degrees. The judgments leading to acceptance 
or rejection may be self-imposed or made by 
others. Grant that, under such conditions, a 
fundamental human motive is to increase the 
Probability of acceptance or to avoid the risk of 
rejection. Then, acceptance generates security 
and reduces anxiety; rejection increases anxiety 
and reduces security. 

When absolute normative criteria of excellence. 
efficiency, or adequacy are unavailable, as they 
frequently are, judgments only can be made in 
relative terms, With criteria which are relative 
rather than absolute and with motivation in the 
direction of increasing security through being 
excellent, efficient, or adequate then distortions in 
Perception and judgment are possible. Such dis- 
tortions, it is predicted, are in the direction of 
evaluating one’s own performance above that of 
4 comparison individual or individuals. When 
the object of evaluation is a group product and 
one values his group membership, the prediction 


is that distortions of judgments occur in the 
same direction as above; that is, members eval- 
“better 


uate their own group product as being 
than the product of a comparison group or 
groups. 

The present paper describes 
designed to evaluate the accurac 
tion under conditions where group products are 
being compared, The specific hypothesis tested 
is that group members elevate the evaluation of 
their own solution to a problem above mer 
evaluation of the product from @ comparison 


group. 


an experiment 
y of this predic- 


PRocenus® 


Setting and Subjects y different 


ed iN 
we experiment was conducted ting g groups 
Oratory training programs, TeP etition took place 


Comp! 


totaling 410 subjects. 237 


between eight pairs, four trios, and five quartets 
of groups, with groups composed of 8-10 members 
each. 

Participants in 32 of the 48 groups were adults 
who ranged in age from 25 to 55 and who were 
engaged in some aspect of administrative work in 
connection with industrial, medical, and research 
organizations. The remaining 16 groups were com- 
posed of junior and senior college students, both 
male and female, enrolled in social psychology. The 
sequence of activities was the same for adult and 
college subjects. All groups were matched to 
equalize membership in terms of educational and 
occupational level for adult groups and in class 
level and sex for college groups. 


Sequence of Interactions 


The arrangements for creating intergroup com- 
petition were: 

Development of autonomous groups. Ten to 12 
hours were devoted to autonomous ingroup activity 
in which individuals met together to study decision 
making in groups through developing, and then 
evaluating, their own ingroup structures. 

Creating intergroup competition, After the initial 
period of ingroup development, an experimental 
arrangement was created such that groups found 
themselves in competition with each other. Each 
group had 3 hours to formulate its own approach to 
the solution of an assigned problem. The problem, 
to be solved in the form of a two-page, double- 
spaced, typewritten memorandum, concerned some 
issue within an organization or intergroup relations 
with which all members of the contending groups 
were equally familiar. Group members routinely ac- 
cepted the proposition that their performance on 
the assigned task provided an indication of their 
adequacy as a problem solving unit, A winner and 
a loser were to be determined. The possibility of 
resolving differences between solutions by com- 
promise was unavailable. 

Comparison of group positions. Solutions were 
then dittoed and distributed to all competing group 
members for purposes of comparison and clarification 
of differences. Members judged the merits of the 
contending solutions in private. In some of the 
competitions, the rating scale read, “How do you 
feel about the solutions?” with judgments ranging 
from 9, “best possible.” to 1, “worst possible.” In 
others, the scale was, “Rate the solutions im terms 
——— 

1 These studies were supported by Grant M-2477, 
Behavior of Group Representatives under Pressure, 
National Institutes of Health. 
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of overall adequacy,” from 9, “completely adequate,” 
to 1, “completely inadequate.” Findings were un- 
related to the scale used. 


RESULTS 


Results were analyzed in several different ways. 
One was a comparison of judgments by individ- 
uals of own and other group products. Since 
private individual judgments were made within 
the context of group interaction the group has 
been taken as the unit of analysis and group 
averages of judgments of own and other's 
products have been compared also. On a group 
basis, there were 48 possible comparisons be- 
tween the average group evaluation of own posi- 
tion relative to the proposal created by another. 
When there were more than two groups in com- 
petition with one another, only the highest 
evaluation of the contenders’ products was used 
for purposes of analysis. For 46 of the compari- 
sons, the product of one’s own group was rated 
higher than the competitor’s and in two they were 
rated equal. In no instance was the average 
group rating of own solution rated lower than 
an opponent's solution. The x? of 40.33 (df = 1) 
is significant beyond the .001 level. On an in- 
dividual-by-individual basis, there were 410 pos- 
sible comparisons between judgments of one’s 
own group product and that proposed by a 
contending group. Own group product was rated 
higher than the comparison group in 378 of the 
instances, own product was rated as equal in 
quality 19 times, and in only 13 instances did 
a group member rate his own group product 
as inferior to that created by another group. 
The x? of 291.99 (df = 1) also is significant be- 
yond the .001 level. 

The average judgment by the 410 subjects of 
own group product was 7.5 and of the product of 
the comparison group, 5.6. Where there were 
three or four groups judging together the highest 
judgment of the other group’s product was used 
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for comparing the mean ratings. The ¢ for the 
differences is 23.84 (p< .001, df= 409). The 
comparable averages computed on a group basis 
were 7.6 for own group product, and 5.5 for the 
product created by the comparison group, with a 
t of 3.21 (p <.01, df =47). The results demon- 
strate that group members uniformly judge their 
own solutions as being better in quality than they 
do the solutions of comparison groups. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


Four hundred and ten persons, participating 3 
members of 48 groups in human relations train- 
ing programs, engaged in a parallel sequence 
of ingroup and intergroup activities. Groups w 
placed in competition in pairs, trios, and quarte 7 
of groups, with the outcome determined by t 
quality of the solutions created by the groups: 
Quality judgments were made by group member 
on a private, or personal, basis for the adequacy 
of their own and of the other group’s positions; 
They resulted in one’s own product being rate 
higher than that created by a competitor's. e 

The results confirm the prediction that groul 
members evaluate their own group pr 
the judgments they accord to the proposal 
a comparison group. roduct 


The overevaluation of one’s own group PE? ter- 
be n 


ceptual distortion stemming from group * 
cation and needs in a situation where 
adequacy via group adequacy serves a5 
of acceptance or rejection under win-l 
ditions; (b) as stemming from distort 
reporting evaluations for the instrumenta amil- 
pose of “winning,” or because of greater ises 0f 
jarity with the rationale, reasons, and pre™ 
one’s own group’s solution. 
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TIME ORIENTATION IN MALE AND FEMALE JUVENILE DELINQUENTS* 


ANTHONY DAVIDS, CATHERINE KIDDER, asp MELVYN REICH 


Brown University and Emma Pendleton Bradley Hospital 


, A recent review by Wallace and Rabin (1960) 
indicates a long history of psychological interest 
in temporal experience as well as an increasing 
amount of research activity in this area of in- 
vestigation. In this journal, Barndt and Johnson 
1955) reported that delinquent boys are more 
Present oriented than are nondelinquent boys. In 
cir study, the delinquent and nondelinquent 
Subjects were well-matched on variables such as 
age, IQ, school achievement, and socioeconomic 
rie Utilizing a story completion technique, 
sigh found that the delinquent boys produced 
ae with significantly shorter time spans than 
id the boys in the control group. 
by p ater investigation, reported in 
e avids and Parenti (1958), found 
"es between emotionally disturbed and norma 
ign atoll boys with respect to time orienta- 
Pe However, both the disturbed and normal 
jects in this study were found to be more 
Present oriented than the normal adolescents 1 
wag Barndt and Johnson (1955) investigation, an 
Cre not different from the adolescent delinquen 
pe in this respect. Since the Davids u 1 
fon fe study utilized the identical story comp 


this journal 
no differ- 


A ted 
d in j i igations conduc 
in independent investiga <. However, 


’ nd 

John our earlier extension of the ee 

poson research led to findings that spre, 

mewhat paradoxical, it was decided to s doles: 

eent at replication of their study, "ielinquency, 

rath, Subjects institutionalized for C? hjal psy- 
cr than younger children in @ residen 


Chiat); 
tric treatment center. 


METHOD : 
of subjects 1 


Si 
Sub. d of 24 boys 


this ects. There were two groups 
vestigation, One group, consiste 
apti Gr: 

432 This research was supported by Small Ç PAR 
Heal from the National Institute 9 
a a United States Public Health cate 
Wh Xpress our appreciation to aa a 
ing Se Superintendent of the Rho x i 
Who chool for boys, and Dona fan! Training 
Schogt Superintendent of t e s! 

for girls, for facilitatini 


who were institutionalized in the Rhode Island Train- 
ing School for boys, and the other group consisted 
of 30 girls institutionalized in the Rhode Island 
Training School for girls. The mean age in both 
groups was between 15 and 16 years, and all of 
these adolescents had been sentenced by the court 
for delinquent activities. 

Procedure. The procedure followed was previously 
employed and described by Barndt and Johnson 
(1955). The subject was given the following in- 
structions: 

I want to sce what kind of a story you can tell. 
TIl start a story and then let you finish it any 
way you want to. You can make it any kind of a 
story you wish. Do you understand? TIl start it 
now. 

The story began as follows: 

About three o’clock one bright sunny afternoon 
in May, two boys [or two girls in the procedure 
with the female subjects] were walking along near 
the edge of town... 

After reading the beginning of this story to the sub- 
ject, the experimenter said, 

Now you start there and finish the story any 
way you want to, 

The experimenter then recorded the subject’s story 
verbatim. After finishing the story, the subject was 
asked, “What time was this?” or “How long did the 
story take to happen?” The scoring system de- 
scribed by Barndt and Johnson was used. The scor- 
ing categories were as follows: 1—under 1 hour; 
2—1 hour to under 5 hours; 3—5 hours to under 12 
hours; 4—12 hours to under 1 week; 5—1 week to 
under 3 months; 6—3 months or more. The amount 
of time covered in the stories could be scored very 
accurately, and agreement between raters was unity. 
RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The results obtained in this study are shown 
in Table 1. The findings indicate identical mean 
time orientation scores 1n the male and female 
groups of adolescent delinquents. Table 1 also 
eontains findings obtained in independent studies 
published previously. It is interesting to note that 
the time orientation scores of the present groups 
of adolescent delinquents are very similar to 
cores obtained by Davids and Parenti (1958) in 
: study of 11-year-old boys who were institu- 
tionalized for severe emotional disturbances and 
11-year-old normal boys who were attending a 
public school. Moreover, the time orientation 
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TARIE 1 
. 
COMPARISON OF PRESENT DELINQUENT GROUPS AND GROUPS STUDIED PREVIOUSLY g 
id ee —— 
à Groups 
———— 
| = 4 | > | B- 
Measure Present Present | DI BJ | eet 
delinquent delinquent norunal delinquent | boys 
girls boys be P56) 
(N = 30) (N ) t = 
7 S 3.0 
Mean story 27 2.9 28 
score E 7 
Variance 2.4 1.7 a3 la 2.0 169 
Mean age 15-5 15-2 10-10 10-10 108 


Note.—D-P refer to findings from Davids and Parenti (1958). B-J refer to findings from Barndt and Johnson (1955). 


scores of the present groups of delinquents do 
not differ significantly from the scores obtained 
in the Barndt and Johnson (1955) study of in- 
stitutionalized adolescent delinquents. Not only 
are the mean scores very similar, but according 
to the F test for homogeneity of variance, there 
are no significant differences among the variance 
scores. It is noteworthy that the same assessment 
procedure utilized several years ago with delin- 
quents in the Midwest yields almost identical 
findings from delinquents in New England. 

Comparison of the present groups of delin- 
quents with Barndt and Johnson's (1955) group 
of normal adolescent boys showed significant dif- 
ferences in keeping with their findings. Our group 
of delinquent boys was found to be significantly 
more present oriented than their normal boys 
(t = 2.43, p=.05). The difference between our 
delinquent girls and their normal boys was even 
more significant (t= 6.04, p=.001). Thus, on 
the basis of these studies, it appears that normal 
adolescents tend to be more future oriented than 
do male and female adolescents who engage in 
serious delinquent activities. It should be em- 
phasized, however, that without a more compre- 
hensive sampling design, these results should be 
viewed as suggestive rather than definitive. 

Our previous findings revealed no significant 
differences in time orientation in normal and 
emotionally disturbed 11-year-old children. In 
fact, these earlier findings suggested that present 
orientation was correlated with stable friendships 
and future orientation was correlated with per- 
sonality characteristics of pessimism and resent- 
ment. It was speculated that for children in the 
latency stage it may be “normal” to be concerned 
mainly about the present and that concern for the 
future might be an index of personal dissatisfac- 
tion and social instability. However, adequate 
understanding of these perplexing matters awaits 


5 al and 
an exhaustive developmental study of norma" 


maladjusted children at numerous stages O that 
turation and development. It may well be tie 
what is “normal” or socially desirable at oie 
stage of ego development is pathological at yori 
carlier or later stage in the developmental pro j 


SUMMARY 


This paper represents an attempt to T 
ings obtained from three independen asses3 
Using a story completion technique tO o dif- 
time orientation in imaginal processes, jinquest 
ference was found between adolescent Loe meas 
boys and adolescent delinquent girls. nr study 
ures of time orientation obtained in this ind 
were practically identical with findings ai boy’ 
in a previous study of adolescent AEA anta 
Moreover, time orientation revealed in nts W 
sies of these three groups of doling Sred by 
very similar to time orientation eV! oe d 
much younger emotionally disturbed igni 
normal boys. Although there were no i 7 the™ 
differences among these five groups, ĉ sen on 
were found to be significantly more eS pal 
ented than were a group of adolescens fica” 
boys. Thus, the major finding was, & delinga?” 
difference between time orientation 1N 
and normal children. 
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PERSISTENCE OF THE RESISTANCE TO PERSUASION 
INDUCED BY VARIOUS TYPES OF PRIOR —- 
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E Tomoe of previous studies have tested 
efen alive efficacy of various types of prior 
to Pine in making a person’s belief resistant 
ee age when he is later confronted with 
Shoat Counterarguments against the belief. 
to m of these previous studies were designed 
A re the effect on resistance of varying 
the aon interval between the defense and 
terval oo By systematically varying this 1n- 
relativ e present experiment investigates the 
suasion persistence of the immunity of per- 
prior d conferred by the different types of 
or e efenses. It is of some interest to know 
Cie type of defense the rate at which its 
even tred immunity decays over time. of 
X Steater theoretical interest are compari- 
S among the decay rates for the different 
Ypes of defense. , 
eca e predictions regarding these differential 
s y rates derive from the same postulates 
Save rise to the earlier predictions, tested 
tod Armed in previous experiments, Te- 
ng the relative immunizing effectiveness 
Various defenses without regard to the 
© interval between defense and attack. 


Enee aes i 
nce, it is useful to mention several of the 


re S a 
levant previous findings and their theoreti- 


ases. The previous studies, and the pres- 
e ta as well, used cultural truisms as the 
am IE being defended and attacked—for €x- 
teet e, the belief that “We should brush owt 
h after every meal if at all possible.” It 
hes postulated that there is a e 
Such issonant information available regar ing 
ideo} Cultural truisms in the person’s norma 
combine environment.. This unavailability, 
avoj ined with the characteristic tendency to 
avail even such belief-dissonant material Bs is 
estima” would have left the person Un er- 
imating the vulnerability of his belief and, 
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fro 
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by a grant 
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stu art, 
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hence, unmotivated to acquire bolstering ma- 
terial and unprepared to deal with strong 
counterarguments when he is forced to expose 
himself to them. 

From this theoretical analysis follow sev- 
eral of the previously confirmed hypotheses 
regarding immunization against persuasion 
which are relevant to the hypotheses being 
tested in the present experiment. One of these 
previous findings (McGuire & Papageorgis, 
1961) is that prior refutational defenses are 
superior to prior supportive defenses in mak- 
ing cultural truisms resistant to subsequent 
persuasion. Refutational defenses involve 
mention and refutation of possible counter- 
arguments against the belief, while ignoring 
arguments positively supporting the belief. 
Supportive defenses do mention and elabo- 
rate arguments positively supporting the be- 
lief, while ignoring possible counterarguments 
his superiority of the refutational 
defense would follow from the above theo 
retical assumptions, since the refutational de- 
fense contains a threatening element—men- 
tion of the counterarguments to whose exist- 
ence the subject has probably given little, if 
any thought—which stimulates him to bolster 
his belief. The supportive defense of the tru- 
ism, on the other hand, seems to labor the 
obvious, so that the subject is little motivated 
to assimilate the positive arguments and is 
left, if anything, even less motivated to bolster 
further the belief he regards as obvious. 

It was also demonstrated (Papageorgis & 
McGuire, 1961) that the refutational defense 
confers resistance to subsequent attacks even 
by novel counterarguments, different from 
those explicitly refuted in the defense. This 
conferral of generalized immunity by the 
refutational defense also follows from the 
theoretical assumptions. The immunizing effi- 
cacy derives not only from weakening the 
credibility of the specific counterarguments 


against it. T 
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refuted, but also from the threat induced 
stimulation to bolster one’s defense. Hence, 
the refutational defense increases resistance 
even to attacks by counterarguments other 
than those refuted. 

The foregoing theoretical interpretation of 
the previous findings gives rise to three pre- 
dictions regarding the temporal persistence of 
the resistance conferred by the different types 
of prior defense. First, it is hypothesized that 
the supportive defense will not only be ini- 
tially inferior to the refutational in the 
amount of resistance it confers, but in addi- 
tion that such resistance, as it does confer, 
will decay more rapidly than that conferred 
by the refutational defense. This prediction 
follows from the above interpretation that 
the immunizing efficacy of the supportive de- 
fense derives solely from the acquaintance 
with the positive arguments which it contains 
and which tend to be forgotten over time; 
the efficacy of the refutational defenses, on 
the other hand, derives in part from the 
threat induced motivation to bolster one’s 
defenses. Since for some time the subject will 
continue to act on the motivation, the for- 
getting of the refutational material will be 
partly offset by this continued acquisition of 
bolstering material. 

The second hypothesis is that the temporal 
decay of conferred immunity occurs more 
rapidly against attacks by the same counter- 
arguments as had been explicitly refuted than 
against attacks by novel counterarguments. 
The theoretical basis for this prediction is 
quite similar to that yielding the first hy- 
pothesis. The immunity to attacks by the 
very counterarguments refuted derives from 
both recall of the specific refutations, which 
decays over time, and the amount of bolster- 
ing material the subject has acquired on the 
basis of his induced motivation, which in- 
creases over time. The immunity to attacks 
by novel counterarguments derives solely from 
the latter mechanism. Hence, conferred re- 
sistance to novel counterarguments should 
tend to catch up over time with resistance to 
the very counterarguments refuted. 

The third hypothesis, which follows as a 
corollary of the second, is that the refuta- 
tional defense has a delayed-action effect in 
conferring resistance to attacks by novel 
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counterarguments. The refutations per se 


should not confer any resistance in this case, 
at least, not in so far as the counterargu- 
ments used in the attack are indeed novel. 
Hence, any resistance conferred derives from 
the second mechanism, the motivation to 
bolster one’s belief induced by exposure i 
the threatening counterarguments during the 
defense. Acting on this motivation requires 
time, particularly in the monolithic ideolog- 
cal environment that tends to surround m 
tural truisms. Hence, the resistance tO or 
by novel arguments will continue to grow 
sometime after the threatening pre-expost 
As time passes, the induced motivation W! ? 
of course, itself decay so that the tota! i 
function will be nonmonotonic. But o; ill 
time at least the conferred immunity W 
grow. 

To test these temporal-tr 
adequately it is important that we bav 
idea of the time parameters involved. 
in part to explore these parameters t kW 
tıme interval between defense and ae ex- 
deliberately varied, from experiment his $¢° 
periment, in the previous studies 1n oP the 
ries. For example, in McGuire (19610. in 
attack came immediately after the defenséi 
McGuire and Papageorgis (1961), 2 uire 
tervened; and in Papageorgis and ^ < ;¢ js 
(1961), the interval was 1 week. Henc sree 
possible to make a crude test of he get 
temporal-trend hypotheses by ee on 
mental comparisons. The results A de- 
such cross-experimental comparisons a be 
picted in Figure 1a and can be see! theses: 
in accord with each of the three ype: not 
This confirmation of the predictions neous 
be regarded as definitive since oxteiment 
conditions varied somewhat from oe e 
to experiment. For example, the PS e of 
fensive and attacking messages, a” ‘the ex 
subjects all differed somewhat amoni jentl¥ 
periments. The confirmations are wurage a 
clear, however, that we were ane thi? 
vary systematically the time a com” 
the present experimental design ° 


parable magnitudes. 


1 time 


ictions 
d redict 
end p e some 
Tt was 


hat the 
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tot 
Procedure. The study was represented cates 
jects as an investigation of personality 
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pe pee eg a deception that was bolstered by sev- 
ditiis dh the subjects were called upon to perform 
subjects fe espe nent sessions. Each of the 160 
ing the bake part in two experimental sessions. Dur- 
naises fe they received 600-word mimeographed 
tide efending their initial beliefs on medical 
atleast such as ‘Everyone should t his doctor 
he carted a year for a routine physical check up.” 
Hib biti i, was told that he would be scored on 
was oi y to analyze such technical passages and he 
ht p 4 minutes to read and, in each paragraph, 
min oe the Shortest clause that summarized the 
erlinin int being made in the paragraph. This un- 
readin, g task was introduced to encourage careful 
ó ae and to disguise the persuasive purpose of 
tests sages, He was then given various personality 
ests, not relevant to the hypotheses under discus- 


sion, S es u 
study. disguise further the persuasive intent of the 


hag second session came either 2 days (for 80 sub- 
Second or 7 days (for the other 80) later. In the 
sive Seam cach subject received further defen- 
then, vie on additional medical truisms and 
aioe the same booklet, additional messages 
ntrol g the previously defended truisms and, ih 
Undefendey ons described under Design, previously 
the subj led truisms as well. As in the first session, 
line th ject was given 4 minutes to read and under- 
he crucial clauses in each of these defensive 
attacking messages. Another personality ques- 
ject me was then administered and then the sub- 
indicatis asked to fill out an opinion questionnaire 
with ma his own beliefs on the medical issues dealt 
to dee messages, on the pretext that we wished 
On the on whether the subject’s personal opinions 
ability mn discussed in the passages affected his 
jects the read these passages analytically. The sub- 
ascert, ‘hen filled out a questionnaire designed to 
ain the extent to which the desired experi- 
conditions obtained,? after which the true 


Mental 
2 Fy : 
es Critique of the Experiment final question- 
time as designed to measure the adequacy of the 
of allowances, how much the subject had heard 
Decteq experiment in advance and whether he si 
jects its persuasive intent. About 20% of the su : 
Complained that some section of the test ha 
Aliwan a either a too long or a too short et 
e tioci more than half the complaints were tha 
ime allowed for the noncrucial personality test 
too short, The subjects were ind 
Bh this section to keep the session down to 50 
Somethi, A surprising number admitted having beet 
OUr re, ng about the experiment in advance, pe 
‘Us: quest to the subjects that they refrain fro 
Sing it with anyone until the end of the ex- 


Teaqj ental period. Hearing that the test anvalyed a 

comprehension test or that jt dealt wi 

i was admitted by on 
n additi d that one 

er dition, 4 hear Lo Wat 


© meas 
else p °28ured. When called upon t sueeid have 
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o w only 5 Te: se having to 
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nature of the experiment and the nature of and rea- 
sons for the deceptions were explained to the subject. 

Defensive and attacking messages. Two types of 
defensive messages were employed. The “supportive” 
defense had an introductory paragraph mentioning 
that the truism in question was obviously valid but 
that it was wise to consider some of the reasons why 
it was indeed valid. Two arguments in support of 
the belief were then mentioned. There followed two 
paragraphs each developing in a calm, factual way 
one of the two supportive arguments. These sup- 
portive messages avoided any mention of possible 
counterarguments against the truism. 

The “refutational” defenses began with a similar 
introductory paragraph mentioning that the truism 
was obviously valid but that, since occasionally one 
heard misguided counterarguments attacking it, it 
was wise to consider some of these counterargu- 
ments and show wherein they erred. Two counter- 
arguments against the truism were then mentioned. 
The following two paragraphs each refuted in a 
calm, factual way one of these counterarguments. 
These refutational messages avoided mention of argu- 
ments directly supporting the truism—they merely 
refuted counterarguments against it. 

The attacking messages were similar in format to 
the defensive, each being about 600 words in length 
and divided into three paragraphs. The introductory 
paragraph stated that most laymen would be sur- 
prised to learn that advanced medical and scientific 
work was beginning to cast some doubt on the va- 
lidity of the truism in question and, hence, it would 
be wise to ponder some of these recently discovered 
counterarguments against the belief, two of which 
were then mentioned. Each of the following two 
paragraphs expounded in a calm, factual manner the 
validity of one of these counterarguments, When the 
attacking message followed a refutation defense, one 
of two alternatives was used. Half of the subjects 
received attacks employing the very counterargu- 
ments refuted; the other half of the subjects re- 
ceived attacks employing novel counterarguments, 
different from those previously refuted. 

Since the experimental design called for each sub- 
ject’s serving in four different defensive conditions, 
it was necessary to prepare supportive defense, refu- 
tational defense, and attacking messages on four dif- 
ferent truisms. Furthermore, since half the refuta- 
tional defenses had to be followed by attacks em- 
ploying the same counterarguments as refuted and 
half by novel counterarguments, it was necessary to 
prepare two alternative forms of the refutational de- 
fense message and of the attacking messages on each 
jssue, each dealing with a different pair of counter- 
arguments. For symmetry of design, we prepared al- 
ternative forms of the supportive defense on each 
jssue, each form using a different pair of supportive 
arguments. Hence, 24 messages in all were employed 
in the present study, 6 on each of four issues.8 
Sa 

3 All 24 of the defensive and attacking messages 
used in this study have been deposited with the 
‘American Documentation Institute. Order Document 
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Opinion questionnaire. Beliefs on the four issues 
were measured by a 17-item opinion questionnaire. 
Each item consisted of an assertion on one of the 
issues (e.g. “Everyone should brush his teeth after 
every meal if at all possible.”) folluwed by a graphic 
scale containing 15 numbered categories with Defi- 
nitely False at one end and Definitely True at the 
other. The subject was told to make an “X” in 
whichever of the categories best indi-ated his own 
agreement with the statement. There wére four items 
on each issue.t The scores cited in the Results sec- 
tion and in Table 1 are based on the mean of the 
four items on each issue, with the possible range 
going from 1.00, for complete rejection of the tru- 
ism, to 15.00 for complete agreement therewith. One 
of the 17 items was a repeat to serve as a reliability 
check. The two responses to this repeated item 
yielded an intrasubject correlation of .82. 

Experimental design. The design included four 
blocks of subjects. The subjects in the first block 
received refutational defenses on all four issues. 
They received such defenses on two issues in a first 
session 2 days previous to the attack; and the de- 
fenses on the other two issues at the second session 
immediately before the attack. In each session the 
defense on one issue involved refutations of the same 
counterarguments as would be used in the attack, 
and on the other issue, the refutation of alternative 
counterarguments to those that would be used in 
the attack. The subjects in the second block re- 
ceived the same treatments as those in the first 
block, except that for them the first session preceded 
the attacks by 1 week rather than 2 days. 

The subjects in the third block received defenses 
on only two issues. Both of these were supportive 
defenses, one coming in the first session 2 days be- 
fore the attack and one in the second session just 
before the attack. As regards the other two unde- 
fended issues, one was attacked in the second session 
to ascertain the impact of the attacks in the absence 
of any prior defense and one was not attacked to 
obtain an estimate of the initial belief levels in the 
absence of both defense and attack. The subjects in 
the fourth block received the same treatments as 
those in the third, except that for them the first ses- 
sion preceded the attacks by 1 week rather than 2 
days. 

Since there were four issues and two alternative 
sets of materials on each issue, eight subconditions 
were necessary in each block to allow the materials 
to be systematically rotated around the four treat- 
ment conditions. Five subjects served in each of these 


No. 7058 from ADI Auxiliary Publications Project, 
Photoduplication Service, Library of Congress; Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., remitting in advance $2.25 for 
microfilm or $5.00 for photocopies. Make checks 
payable to: Chief, Photoduplication Service, Li- 
brary of Congress. 

4This opinion questionnaire has been deposited 
with ADI and can be obtained by writing for the 
document mentioned in Footnote 3, 
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eight “materials” subconditions, so that 40 subjects 
served in each of the four blocks.® 

The purpose of this rather complex design was to 
allow more sensitive tests of the theoretically rele- 
vant and likely-to-be-small treatment effects. Thus 
all comparisons between refutational defenses, for 
example, those predicted in the second and thie 
hypotheses, involve intrasubject analyses. Likeri 
comparisons between the supportive defense ue 
usually has the smallest effect—see for example, di- 
Guire & Papageorgis, 1961) and no defense COP 
tions also involve sensitive intrasubject analyses. 
is true that comparisons between the refutation B 
fenses on the one hand and the supportive dies 
or the no defense control conditions involve ee 
subject comparisons, but such variations have, able 
demonstrated in previous studies to produce S1 
differentials. state the 

The complexity of the design did are fe 

ts 

ate the differential effects presented in the Resul 
section below. In general, the error ter A 
on the residual variance in the conditions bei 
pared. The individual differences variance 
moved when the comparison involved rapeat act o 
ures on the same subject, for example, the € ments} 
refutation of same vs. alternative counterár ee 
or an interaction effect between type of de s defense 
time of attack; or the effect of a supportive een a 
vs. no defense. When the comparison was o defense 
refutational defense and a supportive oF a al vati- 


ng com- 
was Te 


condition, the large between-subject res! sub- 
ance, including individual differences among 
jects, was used as the error term. | from a 
Subjects. All 160 subjects were Hele s ry psy” 
pool of students enrolled in the introduce ong 
chology course at the University of Iino! “semester 
those who indicated at the beginning of the ys and 
that they were regularly available on the Cum selec- 
hours chosen for running the experiment, subject? 
tion was random, About 75% of the “* the e 
requested to appear actually participate sed 3: 
sl 


periment and the data reported below oth oh 
the first 160 of those who appeared about 55 


sions. The majority were sophomores an® * 
were females. 


Resutts AnD DiscussioN ajo 


itio? 

General effects. The two control a dif 
set the probable limits within wh) | pla? 
ferential immunization effects can 14°" ftac 
The mean belief level in the neit 7A of ta 
nor-defense control condition 15 we s 
15-point scale, and can be taken ® 
mate of the initial belief level 9” probabi, 
truisms. Actually the estimate 1a it 
conservative, since it is based °” a ai 

5 The design of the present study is m enti? 
detail in Table A of the ADI docume” 
in Footnote 3, 
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TABLE 1 


PERSISTENCE OF THE RESISTANCE TO PERSUASION CONFERRED BY 
THREE Types OF PRIOR BELIEF DEFENSE 


Interval Type of defense which preceded the attack 
between | Attack | Neither 
lefense and aes without prior attack nor 
attack Supportive Refutation of counterargu- Refutation of alternative defense defense 
arguments ments used in the attacks counterarguments 
Immediate 9.71 11.36 10.41 
=== (80)* (80) (80) 
| Two days 8.51 11.08 11.45 8.49 11.74 
(40) (40) (40) (80) (80) 
| Seven days s.s2 | 9.49 | ï 9.68 
| CO (40) | (40) 
———_— | 


Ne ; 5 
a Niep Scores in the cells are final belief levels on th 
mbers in parentheses indicate the number of in 


belief on an issue unmentioned in the 
Sa; Sages, but taken after the receipt of mes- 
a strongly attacking three other truisms 
the 4 hence, may reflect a general wariness on 
ge part of the subject (see McGuire & Papa- 
orgis, 1961, and Papageorgis & McGuire, 
oa for data on the accuracy with which 
unm postcommunication beliefs on control, 
of Eo Monen issues estimate the initial level 
ot € beliefs), The mean belief level in the 
Ti control condition (attack-only) is 8.49, 
icating that in the absence of any defense, 
ieo tacks were effective in reducing the be- 
< sg points on the 15-point scale (p 
efe: 1). The overall belief level in all three 
; im nse-and-attack conditions at all three 
Í aoth intervals is 10.17, which is almost ex- 
defo, midway between the neither-attack-nor- 
hifi nse and the attack-only means and sig- 
F cantly (p< 01) different from either. 
nattetmore, the means in all nine defense- 
i Aok conditions (see Table 1) do t 
No cen the two means of the neither-attac - 
t-defense and attack-only conditions. 
reja ive persistence after supportive and 
Conf, ational defenses. The supportive defenses 
i erred less resistance to the attack — 
Wh the refutational defenses regardless 0 
ether the attack came immediately, 2 days, 
follo Week after the attack. When the nET 
Hahn immediately, the superiority © i 
the ined refutational defense conditions o 
but „pPOrtive was significant at the 01 ex 
Chern superiority was primarily due to he 
Me: tions in which the very counterarg 
nts used in the attack were refuted: the 


he Truism 
dividual 


as as measured on a 15-point scale. 
scores on which the cell mean is based. 


superiority over the supportive reached only 
the .20 level of significance when counter- 
arguments alternative to those used in the im- 
mediate attack were refuted. 

Where 2 days intervened between the at- 
tack and defense, this superiority of the com- 
bined refutational to the supportive defense 
became even more pronounced ($ < 001). 
Whereas the immediate resistance conferred 
by the supportive defense had decayed (p 
< .05) almost completely after the 2-day in- 
terval, that conferred by the refutational de- 
fense actually showed a trivial gain from the 
immediate to the 2-day interval. As can be 
seen in Table 2, this gain yielded an F of 
only 1.05. This interaction effect between the 
supportive vs. refutation type-of-defense vari- 
able and the immediate vs. 2-day interval 
variable is significant at the .01 level and 
confirms the first hypothesis. It will be noted 
that this interaction effect is in the opposite 
direction to that to be expected on the basis 
of a simple regression effect: the resistance 
conferred by the supportive defense is not 
only less to immediate attacks, but such as 
it is, it also decays more rapidly than the 
greater immediate resistance conferred by the 
refutation. 

There is an alternative theoretical inter- 
pretation of this superior persistence of the 
immunity conferred by the refutational de- 
fense, an explanation related to the “sleeper 
effect” described by Hovland and his col- 
leagues (Hovland, Lumsdaine, & Sheffield, 
1949, Ch. 7; Hovland & Weiss, 1951; Kel- 
man & Hovland, 1953). According to these 
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theorists, if a persuasive message is initially 
accompanied by a discounting cue, its opin- 
ion change impact might actually increase 
with time passage, or at least decline rela- 
tively slowly (Weiss, 1953) as compared with 
a message not so accompanied. The recall of 
the persuasive content does, of course, decay 
over time but so does the recall'sf the dis- 
counting cue, thus, reducing or even revers- 
ing the net decay of induced opinion change. 
In the present situation the refutational de- 
fense could be interpreted as containing a 
discounting cue, namely, mention of the re- 
futed counterarguments, the forgetting of 
which dampens the decay of the initially in- 
duced opinion change. The supportive defense 
contains no such incidental discounting cue, 
so that its greatest impact should be felt im- 
mediately and decay thereafter without any 
mitigating effect of a simultaneously decay- 
ing discounting factor. Some credence is given 
to this interpretation by the results of an 
earlier study (McGuire & Papageorgis, 1961) 
indicating that the direct strengthening effect 
prior to any attack was somewhat greater 
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(.05 < $ < .10) with the supportive than the 
refutational defense, even though the latter 
conferred more resistance (p < .01) to an at- 
tack 2 days later. 

Relative resistance after refutation of same 
and of alternate counterarguments. As can be 
seen in Figure 1b, the resistance conferred by 
the refutational-same defense, i.e., the de- 
fense involving prior refutation of the very 
counterarguments to be used in the attack, 
declines monotonically as the interval be- 
tween defense and attack increases. The de- 
cline from the immediate to the 2-day inter- 
val is not significant but that from 2 days ‘to 
1 week is significant on the .01 level. A quite 
different, nonmonotonic time trend can be 
seen with the refutational-different defense, 
i.e., the defense involving prior refutation 0 
counterarguments different from the ones t a 
are actually to be used in the attack On (23 
given belief. Although this type of, adien 
was inferior (p < .05) to the refutation-S® > 
defense in conferring resistance to the a 
mediate attack, it has become trivial 
perior when the attacks do not come Un 


TABLE 2 


aa JoLVING 
Mean BELIEF Scores (on a 15-point scale) AND ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE IN THE CONDITIONS DWO a 
ATTACKS BY THE SAME OR BY NOVEL COUNTERARGUMENTS IMMEDIATELY AFTER AND Two DAYS 4 


THE REFUTATION DEFENSES, WITH IssuE-By-IssuE SUBMEANS 


i = A s =, — 
Refutational-same defense Refutational-different defense ts 
Issues All treatme” 
Immediate attack atack alter Immediate attack Arek after es 
Chest X ray 10.10 8.50 8.96 9.92 ea 
Penicillin} 12.59 12.95 11.92 12,48 10.18 
Toothbrushing 10.35 9.92 9.84 10.78 12.04 
Annual physical 12.41 12.92 7 10.92 12.62 — 
All issues 11.36 11.08 10.41 11.45 kor; 
_ e= = x= = ae 
Source SS af MS m 
Type defense (refutational-same vs. ref- 248 1 Ag 248 2.19 
utational-different) 05 
Time (immediate attack vs, 2 days) 119 1 119 138" 
Type X Time 552 1 552 7.59" 
Issues 5,965 3 1988 17-20 
Issues X Treatments 517 d 57 099 
Subject 17,755 79 225 ae 
Residual 16,425 145 113 | 
Total 41,581 239 oe 
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ive, a . Persistence of the resistance to persuasion 
fer a aioi of the same counterarguments aS use 


rom those used in the attack. 


da; 
fect a (see Table 2). The interaction ef- 
Se dane this same vs. different refuta- 
“Gay lefense variable and the imme 
issues Interval variable appears On all four 
er j individually, and the effect combined 
Henge S is significant above the .05 level. 
©, the second hypothesis—that the decay 
i rene sistance conferred against attacks by 
to t counterarguments will be slower than 
as had attacks by the same counterargumen™* 
fen in ie refuted—is confirmed. As can Dé 
tesistan Figure 1b, there is actually greater 
tion eee in the “different” refutation condi- 
“day er in the “same” at both the 2- an 
tha Ntervals, which is embarrassingly more 
ÎS tri XE theory demands but this differential 
Vial in magnitude. 
ast results also corroborate the third ay 
e i, regarding a delayed-action effect in 
terang, oe conferred by refutation of ag 
attach ments different from those used in t 
- As can be seen in Table 2, the resist- 


diate vs. 
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NEITHER-ATTACK- 
NOR-DEFENCE | 
CONTROL 


xJ 


REFUTE, DIFF. 


x pal 
ATTACK- 


ONLY 
CONTROL 


0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
TIME (IN DAYS) BETWEEN DEFENCE AND ATTACK 
1b. Based on data from the present experiment 
as shown in Table 1. 


conferred by three types of prior defense: suppor- 
d in the attack, and refutation 


of counterarguments dif- 


by this type of defense is 
greater against an attack 2 days later than 
against an immediate attack on all four issues 
individually, as well as in the combined re- 
sults (p < -05). 
In general, the results from this experiment 
agree closely with the cross-experimental com- 
parisons from the previous studies in the in- 
troductory section, As can be seen from a 
comparison of Figures la and 1b, the two sets 
of curves are quite similar in shape and even 
as regards absolute pararneters, except that 
in the present experiment, the refutational- 
different defense tends to be somewhat more 
effective than in the previous experiments. 
The general implication of the study, particu- 
larly when considered in the context of the 
previous studies in this series, is to corrobo- 
rate further the initial postulate: that the 
supportive defense confers resistance to per- 
ly in so far as the material pre- 


suasion on r 
sented is assimilated and retained—an activ- 


ance conferred 
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ity that the subject is little motivated to carry 
out in the case of a “truism.” The resistance 
conferred by the refutational defense, on the 
other hand, derives not only from the assimi- 
lation and retention of the bolstering material 
actually presented but also from the motiva- 
tional effect of the pre-exposure to threaten- 
ing material, the mention of the counterargu- 
ments, contained in the refutational defense. 
If this interpretation is correct, then the tem- 
poral differentials found among the defenses 
in this study should be reduced as we move 
from the truisms used in this study, with re- 
spect to which the defense stimulating threat 
is particularly necessary and possible, to be- 
liefs on more controversial issues. The results 
do seem fairly general as regards truisms, as 
can be seen in the trivial magnitude of the 
Issues X Treatments interaction effects (see 
Table 2). 


SUMMARY 


Theoretical considerations like those which 
led to the predictions tested in the previous 
studies of this series on immunizing beliefs 
against persuasion yielded several hypotheses 
regarding differential persistence of the im- 
munity conferred by various types of prior 
belief-defenses. First, it was predicted that 
the immunity conferred by refutational de- 
fenses would decay less rapidly than that con- 
ferred by the supportive defenses. Secondly, 
within the refutational-defense conditions, it 
was predicted that the conferred resistance 
to attacks by counterarguments other than 
the explicitly refuted ones would decay less 
rapidly than resistance to attacks by the very 
counterarguments refuted. A related third pre- 
diction was that there would be a delayed ac- 
tion effect in the immunity to attacks by novel 
counterarguments conferred by the refuta- 
tional defense. 


McGuire 


Each of the 160 college students subjects 
served in two experimental sessions. The first 
involved reading defensive articles on medi- 
cal truisms. The defenses involved either 
arguments supporting the truism, Or refuta- 
tions of counterarguments against the truism, 
either the very counterarguments to be use 
in the later attack or alternative counterars™ 
ments. The second session came either 2 
(for 80 subjects) or 7 days (for the other E? 
after the first, and involved a second defens! i 
treatment on another truism and then re 
tacks on the previously defended and a 
fended truisms. The subjects’ beliefs eee 
the truisms were then measured. All uit 
hypotheses received substantial confirmat 
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an study had two principal objectives: to 
bccn the acquisition of stimulus-response 
Sponse ions involving neutral and aversive re- 
such members; to study the acquisition of 
of Tat pte as a function of two methods 
Se ee learning. The two paired- 
Paired. te paradigms included the conventional 
e saan task (PAC) in which the 
as t is presented with a stimulus word and 
and © anticipate the correct response term, 
(PAD) modified paired-associate paradigm 
nec ) described by Ramond (1953) which 
essitates a discrimination by the subject. 
daa ip D technique is described in greater 
ater. 

1952). recent studies (Jacobs, 1955; Laffal, 
Ege g aoe that it is more difficult for col- 
ing die jects to establish associations involv- 
ive bing or aversive material than those 
ple ing neutral material. Laffal, for exam- 
oe a significant difference at be- 
ea n the .05 and .01 Jevels between the 
Thing of disturbing and neutral items. The 
oe mean difference in trials to learn was 
“atively small (1.19). It may be noted that 
oe studies, the so-called emotional or 
ie words were specially selected on 
a tore of such criteria as reaction time in 
type earning word association task, GSR, or 
Were of association. That is, the critical words 
ject idiosyncratic and differed for each sub- 
- Although in both studies the critical 
ords served as response members in a con- 


Venti, : 
ntional paired-associate task, the stimulus 


Mi 
embers of the items differed. Laffal em- 


1 

A Š i 

z Portion of this paper was presented at the 195 
psychological As- 


nual ; 
Sociation ings of the Eastern 


ployed picture stimuli, Jacobs used nonsense 
syllables. In the present study both stimulus 
and response words were the usual two syl- 
lable adjectives selected from the commonly 
used calibrated lists including the Haagen 
(1949) and Melton and Safir (Hilgard, 1951) 
materials. 

The present study extended the range of 
subjects to include not only college subjects 
but also Veterans Administration hospitalized 
schizophrenics and Veterans Administration 
nonpsychotic patients. It should be pointed 
out that interest centered not on a compari- 
son of levels of performance as between the 
college and hospital subjects, but on the intra- 
group learning patterns relative to the classes 
of words employed. 

The inclusion of hospital patients was sug- 
gested by the following considerations. It may 
be noted that even with the utilization of 
specially selected materials for each subject, 
the absolute difference in the learning of 
emotionally toned and neutral associations by 
college subjects has been relatively small. In 
recent studies involving schizophrenics, not 
necessarily learning studies, the findings have 
been interpreted as suggesting that schizo- 
phrenics are peculiarly sensitive to aversive 
content (Dunn, 1954) and that they tend to 
avoid aversive personal associations (White, 
1949). This led to the expectation that schizo- 
phrenics particularly should have difficulty in 
acquiring associations involving aversive or 
affectively toned words. The decision to study 
the learning method variable was stimulated 
by the rather unusual findings (described 
later) obtained with PAD, the learning 


method initially employed. 
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TABLE 1 


LEARNING MATERIAL WITH CORRESPONDING AVERSIVE- 
NEUTRAL AND NEUTRAL-NEUTRAL PAIRS 


Neutral-Aversive pairs Neutral-Neutral pairs 
A-Na) (N-N) 

Stimuli Response Stimuli Response 
EVEN FILTHY EQUAL “HOPEFUL 
LEVEL KINGLY ALIKE COVERT 
UPPER GUILTY PLEASANT HUMBLE 
HIGHER DISTINCT CHEERFUL SINCERE 
THOROUGH EVIL CONSTANT ALIVE 
COMPLETE SPECIAL STEADY FAITHFUL 
READY HATEFUL TOTAL FROSTY 
PREPARED NOVEL ENTIRE PROFOUND 

METHOD 
Subjects 


One hundred and twenty subjects ? divided into six 
groups of 20 participated in the study. Three groups 
(60 subjects) were run with PAD and corresponding 
groups were run with PAC. The groups employed 
with PAD had the following characteristics: 

1. Schizophrenic subjects were male patients in a 
Veterans Administration hospital diagnosed as the 
paranoid type in partial remission. Their chrono- 
logical age range was from 30 to 46 with a mean of 
37.7 years. 

2. A Veterans Administration hospitalized nonpsy- 
chotic group was selected from a Veterans Adminis- 
tration general medical and surgical hospital. This 
group was convalescing from a fairly wide range of 
physical ailments, for example, hernia surgery, pneu- 
monia, hypertensive vascular disease. Mean age was 
36.3 with a range from 19 to 50 years. 

3. College subjects were male students enrolled in 
an evening graduate psychology course. They ranged 
from 25 to 48 years with a mean age of 31.8. 

The subjects run with the PAC technique were 
drawn from the same sources as the above subjects 
and had the following characteristics: The schizo- 
phrenic group age range was from 24 to 45 years 
with a mean of 35.8 years; the nonpsychotics ranged 
in age from 23 to 50 with a mean of 36.5 years; the 
college subjects ranged in age from 21 to 52 with a 
mean of 32.5 years. 

The hospital groups on the basis of their WAIS 
vocabulary scores ranged in intelligence from dull 
normal to superior. The mean intelligence of these 
groups would place them in the low average to av- 
erage range. No comparable data were available for 
the college subjects. 


2 Appreciation is expressed to the Managers and 
Staff of the Veterans Administration Hospitals, Leech 
Farm Road, and University Drive, Pittsburgh, for 
making space and subjects available. 
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Learning Material 


PAD. The material consisted of eight item pairs 
constituting a list totaling 16 items. A stimulus wor 
and two response alternatives composed an item. 
The subjects’ task was to select the correct alterna- 
tive. The stimulus words for each item pair were 
synonyms while the response alternatives were identi- 
cal. For each stimulus a different response alternative 
was correct. In the following example of an item 
pair the arrow points to the correct response: 


kingly kingly 
fi 


level even 


filthy filthy 


In four of the item pairs the response alternatives 
included an aversive and neutral word (A-Ns Pi 
ing). In the other four pairs both response g a 
tives were considered neutral (N-N pairing). spok 
lus words were so selected that the association ei y 
between stimuli of a pair of items as calibrate nA 
Melton and Safir (Hilgard, 1951) was equal for the 
A-N, and a corresponding N-N pair. Similarly gë 
response alternatives were equated for frequency yee 
cording to the Thorndike-Lorge (1944) list. ie o- 
sponding A-N, and N-N item pairs are listed OPs 
site each other in Table 1. In Table 1 the SNe left 
and response words for the A-Na pairs are ov: r the 
half and the stimulus and response words versiv’ 
N-N pairs are in the right half. The four ree 
words used were FILTHY, GUILTY, EVIL, an on an 
FUL. The judgment of aversiveness was made ecked 
a priori basis by the experimenters and was on 

informally with other staff psychologists. pac 


PAC. The same learning list was used in the wor! 


paradigm. An item now consisted of a stimulus ated: 
and one response word which had to be antic cor- 
Each stimulus word was paired with the Loa ee 
rect response word as in PAD. The 16 ae these 
sponse pairs in Table 1 now again constitu 
individual items. 

Apparatus and Procedure zial 


was presented on a Hull-type memory 
were five different orders of the list. For ous 3P” 
item presentation consisted of the simultano the 
pearance in the aperture of the drum E itet 
stimulus and two response alternatives. | 1 interval 
was exposed for 4 seconds with an intertr is ord 
of 8 seconds. In the PAC phase the stimu ip the 
appeared in the aperture for 4 seconds, er for 
stimulus and response words appeared toe econ 
4 seconds. The intertrial interval again Was dure 
In the PAD paradigm this general prow fore the 
employed. After the subject was seated aloud o. 
apparatus a set of instructions was read pr 
him. In general the subject was informed | 
ture of the experiment and then was to Jus Wg 
would see a succession of items of one E gi 
on the left and two response words on the T 
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oe HE was to learn in each instance which of 
indicate ge on the right was correct. He was to 
he chouene choice by calling out the response word 
correct ch Was correct. If the subject called out the 
the subject's. the experimenter said “right” and if 
remained ae choice was incorrect the experimenter 
if he was ent. The subject was encouraged to guess 
ind the yay sure. The experimenter was seated be- 
Mounted į able Sa which the memory drum was 
an Bein full view of the subject. It was felt that 
was in ae situation in which the experimenter 
schizophrent would be less anxiety provoking for the 
ehind a nic group than one in which he was hidden 
lowing: me ak, A learning session included the fol- 
our item e subject was first given eight trials on a 
ute rest practice list of two syllable nouns, 1 min- 
rest oe 15 trials on the test list, a 2 minute 
ject then 15 more trials on the test list. Each sub- 

received 30 trials unless he reached a cri- 


terio: ‘ 

For g three perfect repetitions prior to 30 trials. 
Struct; AC the subjects were given the usual in- 
or wise the 


Procedy S for paired-associate learning. Other 
re was the same as with PAD. 


P, RESULTS 
subj ormance curves for the three groups of 
a PA on the different word classes for PAD 
Specti AC are shown in Figures 1 and 2, Te- 

ively. Percentage of correct responses 


Plo A 
tted against five trial blocks. 


1S 


is) 
on 
pane 


Figure 1 indicates that the pattern of per- 
formance on the various word classes for the 
two hospital groups is remarkably similar and 
differs quite sharply from that of the college 
subjects. The top curves for the hospital 
groups depicting the courses of learning for 
the Na words (neutral paired with aversive) 
begin higk at approximately 70% correct re- 
sponses but remain essentially flat showing lit- 
tle change over trial blocks. The middle curves 
for the hospital subjects are for the two sub- 
groups of correct neutral words combined 
(neutral paired with neutral). These begin at 
approximately 50% correct as would be ex- 
pected on the basis of initial chance perform- 
ance but also show little evidence of improve- 
ment in performance. The bottom curves are 
for the A words and show a very low rate 
of initial correct responding, performance ap- 
proximating 20% correct. This is clearly be- 
low chance and certainly far below the corre- 
sponding points for the upper curves. An in- 
teresting feature of this performance picture 
is that despite the initial low level of respond- 
ing and the overall inferiority of performance 
on the A words as compared with the others, 
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COLLEGE 


BLOCKS OF FIVE TRIALS 
r each grouP 


of subjects. 


there is some evidence of improvement with 
a slow but steady rise to about the 40% level. 
In rather marked contrast the curves for the 
college subjects do not show the dramatic 
distinctness evidenced in those for the hos- 


TABLE 2 


MEAN NUMBER OF Correct RESPONSES AND THEIR 
STANDARD Errors MADE By EACH GROUP 
ON THE DIFFERENT WORD SETS FOR 
EACH LEARNING TECHNIQUE 


Schizophrenics| Nonpsychotics College 
M SE M SE M SE 

Paired-Associatz Discrimination (PAD) 
Aversive 33.80] 5.23] 44.05] 4.91] 75.85] 3.22 
Neutral- 88.50] 5.05] 84.10] 4.00] $2.25] 3.50 

Aversive 

Neutral 64.41) 3.56] 64.27| 2.33] 76.12} 3.42 
All Words | 250.60) 6.37) 256.70) 8.03| 310.35] 12.65 

Paired-Associate Conventional (PAC) 
Aversive 25.85] 4.85) 35.15] 4.42) 51.65] 5.87 
Neutral 32.68] 4.87] 36.19] 3.08] 60.02) 4.57 
All Words | 123.90} 18.61] 143.80] 12.29] 231.85] 16.49 


pital groups. They all begin at approximately 
50% and climb to roughly 80% for the o 
block of trials. There is clear eviden™ ie 
learning by college subjects on all word E 
It may be noted that the curve for Pè at 
words does tend to fall somewhat beio a 
of the Nq words, but that it also is not © 
discriminable from the N curve. wg data 
Figure 2 which shows corresponding ©. 
for PAC indicates a greater similarity ° of 
tralearning pattern among the three aa 
subjects. Here it will be recalled ther ince 
only two curves, for A and N words, 
there could be no neutral words paire roups 
aversive ones in this paradigm. All g all 
now showed clear evidence of learn! chiz0 
word classes. Interestingly both the i 
phrenic and college groups tended t 
on A than on N words, a difference ” 
gested for the hospital nonpsychotics: A 
Table 2 presents the mean number each 
rect responses and their SE made jeat®” 
group on each word class for the tw° de thé 
ing paradigms. The data for PAD pnt the 
means for three word classes based UP eutral 
four aversive words (A), the four P 
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words paired with them (Na), and the eight 
ag words paired with each other (N). 
d ae data include only means for two 
WOK na asses, one based upon the four aversive 
invol a the other upon 12 associations 
valů ving neutral response words. The mean 
PAD dat Table 2 for the N words for the 
numb ata represent the mean of one-half the 
while — N words each subject got correct 
data re e values for the N words in the PAC 
er of Spee the mean of one-third the num- 
botton words each subject got correct. The 
mea: n row under each technique presents the 
f number of correct responses and the 
enti or all words combined, that is, for the 
ìre list of 16 items. 
bara analyses of variance were per- 
nique the the data for each learning tech- 
6 - The results are summarized in Table 5. 
hegre of variance for PAD indicates 
Y significant differences between groups 
et petween word sets. The Groups X Word 
i nteraction was also highly significant. It 
ee clear that these findings are at- 
e able largely to the differences between 
vo college subjects on the one hand and the 
in „7 OSPital groups who were quite similar 
be otmance, on the other. 
eller entire list, utilizing the PAD pro- 
College. it is evident from Table 2 that the 
eee subjects achieved a considerably higher 
than er of mean correct responses (310.35) 
‘ith the schizophrenics (250.60) or 
betw, Onpsychotics (256.70). These differences 
een the college subjects on the one hand 
Senet hospital groups on the other were 
Peri cant at the .01 level. The general su- 
ority of the college subjects is not too 
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surprising and as stressed earlier, it was not 
a primary objective to compare the college 
with other subjects. More noteworthy per- 
haps is the sirnilarity in performance of the 

schizophrenic and nonpsychotic groups. 
Considering now PAD performance on the 
word classes it is evident that the schizo- 
phrenics performed far less well on the A 
words than on the Na words. The very large 
mean difference of 54.7 between these word 
classes was highly significant. The nonpsy- 
chotic hospital subjects showed a remarkably 
similar pattern with a much lower number 
of mean correct responses on the A words 
(44.05) than on the Na words (84.10). Col- 
lege subjects also tended to do less well on 
the A than on the Na words but the differ- 
ence between 75.85 for the former and 82.25 
for the latter, is far less dramatic. In this 
connection it must be noted that for these 
subjects performance on A words was highly 
similar to that on the N words. In contrast 
both hospital groups performed significantly 

better on the N than on the A words. 
Turning now to the PAC data, Table 3 in- 
dicates that the between groups F was sig- 
nificant at the .01 level; the F between word 
classes now was significant at only the .05 
level. The interaction here was not significant 
in contrast to that for the PAD data. Table 2 
indicates again that college subjects generally 
performed at a higher level than the hospital 
groups which again were more similar to each 
other. Although the latter groups attained 
fewer mean correct responses on the A than 
on the N words the difference for either group 
han it was for PAD, In fact 


was far smaller t 
the college group showed a greater mean dif- 


TABLE 3 
is SCE E Parrep-ASSOCIATE DISCRIMINATION (PAD) 
amen we aanrsts of VAR Sven moNAt (PAC) LEARNING SCORES 
PAD PAC 
Source = as = df M3 A 
Between 7 4,547.12 14.99** g 7 apas 10.96** 
E subjects 5| 46 er 56.92** 1 885.63 6.47* 
Word s word sets 2 | 308280 jos | 2 150.45 1.10 
Tow 5 ai 
Ogled subjects X Words | 114 29604 119 
ea 179 


a? < 
0: 
+ Zoe 
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ference between these two word classes (51.65 
vs. 60.02) than did the schizophrenics (25.85 
vs. 32.68). The nonpsychotic subjects showed 
no difference in performance on these two 
word sets (35.15 vs. 36.19). For the schizo- 
phrenics, however, the difference just ap- 
proached significance at the .05 level; for the 
college subjects the difference was hot signifi- 
cant at this level. Although the schizophrenics 
achieved a lower mean number of correct re- 
sponses on the A words (25.85) than did the 
nonpsychotics (35.15), this difference was 
not statistically significant. 

Certainly performance difference between 
word classes was much greater with PAD 
than with the PAC technique. 


DISCUSSION 


The overall findings of the present study 
tend to support a conclusion that associations 
involving aversive response terms tend to be 
learned less well than associations containing 
relatively neutral terms. However, more spe- 
cific considerations indicate the need for 
qualification of such a conclusion and point 
to the operation of at least two important 
variables that may affect such learning. These 
include the learning method and Veterans Ad- 
ministration hospital status. 

Among the more dramatic findings of the 
present study were the unique intralearning 
patterns on the various word classes displayed 
by the hospitalized groups with PAD and the 
marked differences in performance patterns 
obtained with the two learning paradigms. 
The PAD data for both hospital groups tend 
to support the conclusion that not only schizo- 
phrenics but Veterans Administration patients 
generally may be particularly sensitive to ma- 
terial which they react to as aversive. Why 
the aversive words of this study, selected as 
they were from conventional learning mate- 
rials, should be as aversive as they seemed, 
is not readily clear. It is worth emphasizing 
that if only schizophrenic subjects had been 
employed one might have been willing to con- 
clude that the results obtained support a hy- 
pothesis previously mentioned, namely, that 
schizophrenics are uniquely sensitive to aver- 
sive stimulus characteristics in the environ- 
ment. The markedly similar performance of 
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the nonpsychotic subjects strongly suggests 
that Veterans Administration hospital status 
and not diagnostic label was the relevant fac- 
tor in this study. g 
Moreover, why the apparent sensitization 
to A words should have shown up so differ- 
ently in the two learning situations raises the 
question of what differences in the paired- 
associate techniques may have been related 
to such results. With PAD patients tended 
from the very beginning to show evidence ° 
responsiveness to the aversive alternative 7 
the aversive-neutral pairs. This is not to say 
that they never verbalized the aversive words. 
Their performance of only 70% correct p 
the N words suggests the contrary. This 70 o» 
it is to be noted does not represent improve 
ment in performance as it will be reca = 
that patients showed no apparent learning j 
the Na items. To interpret this a ie 
learning as being due partly or solely tO ith 
fact that these neutral words were paired Tio 
aversive ones seems to be contraverted by a 
absence of learning on the neutral-ne 7 is 
pairs. A more important related Sd 
that despite the performance, much iffer- 
chance, by patients on the A words, di ie 
ential reinforcement was beginning tO ro 
fective as indicated by the evidence e oi 
nificant improvement in performance 0? Ying 
these words. The importance of the lear! he 
method variable is further emphasized OY jat 
contrasting result for PAC which show®è a 
hospital subjects were clearly capable, the 
significant amount of learning on exactly 
same associations employed with PAD- ater 
An analysis of the PAD and PAC P 
digms suggests that differences in the t 
display that each technique presents 


obtained with the two learni 
In the case of PAD the subject had t te 


` ese 
between two response alternatives pr th 
afforde if- 


ferences between the respo 
and assisted them in ordering the 
words to subclasses which evoked diffe w 
reactions in them. The PAC procedure rd out 
required the subject to pull a single veel for 
of 16 possible ones did not readily 4 of T° 
such comparison and possible ordering 
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= terms into ‘subclasses. This is not to 
aoa that the differences in visual display 
Which t the only relevant dimensions on 
ee bró: learning Re differ. The 
sis = point up the need for further analy- 
ate th study of other factors which differenti- 
force e- merhods, for example, method of rein- 
tion Pe recognition vs. recall, etc. In rela- 
i the latter it is interesting that the 
Te subjects at least showed more evi- 
recall = learning with PAC which requires 
on 2A an with PAD which is based more 
tra Fea This would appear to be con- 
effc © the usual findings indicating more 
ficient performance with recognition than 
with recall, 
al einforcement in PAD was relatively un- 
aul de the reaction aroused by the 
ing e isplay. The general absence of learn- 
restilied on the N-N word sets may have 
Rha from some complex interaction as- 
of rip with the inclusion in a single list 
abilit word classes. This suggests the desir- 
each y of a study which utilizes different lists, 
othe composed of only one word class. An- 
oa Consideration is that PAD required a 
Ma, “mination and that insofar as intelligence 
Datie be related to this kind of performance, 
an nt subjects who were of lower intelligence 
P, college subjects could not learn with 
analysis ; they did with PAC. Hoyeven 
rel as indicated that there was no amtiican 
ige Onship between performance and intel- 
nce measures for either learning method. 
Sa far, attention has been focused on the 
the a subjects. It is significant that even 
im Ee subjects showed a trend to par- 
Versi less well on associations involving 
Sive responses than neutral responses. 
in €se differences were much smaller and more 
tudia a with those reported in prëious 
sive es. On PAD the difference between a% pr 
but Fra neutral associations was Sign! ant 
A ai is well to note that the perl oe 
Sests N words was quite similar. This or 
ing į that a mechanism similar to that acta 
for Ps Patients may also have been apei g 
items i college subjects in the case a a 
Coleg, bviously it was not as elett A 
with} as for the hospital subjects- Mor od 
jects both learning techniques; college 
Clearly showed improvement 1 pe 
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formance attaining approximately the same 
final level of 80% correct in both cases. 

In conclusion, this study points up several 
important considerations: (a) the particular 
method of paired-associate learning may be a 
relevant factor and one cannot assume equiv- 
alence forvall classes of subjects of PAC and 
PAD; (#) hospital status may be an im- 
portant variable in such studies as the present 
one and it would appear relevant to consider 
the extent to which findings in the present 
study are unique to Veterans Administration 
or generalizable to non-Veterans Administra- 
tion hospital and other subjects; (c) in so far 
as aversiveness may be a relevant dimension 
in learning studies generally, it seems im- 
portant to scale on this dimension materials 
taken from frequently used sources. 


SUMMARY 


The objectives of this study were to com- 
pare the acquisition of stimulus-response as- 
sociations involving neutral and aversive re- 
sponse members; to study the acquisition of 
such associations with a conventional paired- 
associate paradigm (PAC) and a paired-as- 
sociate paradigm involving discrimination 
(PAD). Veterans Administration hospitalized 
schizophrenics, Veterans Administration hos- 
pitalized nonpsychiatric patients, and college 
subjects learned the same 16 associations 
with the two different methods of learning. 
The results in general supported the conclu- 
sion that it is more difficult to form associa- 
tions involving aversive words than neutral 
words. Both hospitalized groups showed a 
marked sensitivity to the aversive words with 
PAD and their pattern of performance was 
quite different from that of the college sub- 
jects. On the other hand the pattern of per- 
formance for all three groups with PAC was 
much more similar and the sensitivity to the 
aversive words was much less marked with 
the hospital groups- The results point up the 
following considerations as important: (a) 
the particular method of paired-associate 
learning used can be a relevant factor and 
one cannot assume equivalence of PAD and 
PAC with all classes of subjects: (b) hos- 
pital status may be an important variable in 
such studies and it would appear pertinent 
to consider the extent to which the findings 
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of the present study are unique to Veterans 
Administration subjects or generalizable to 
non-Veterans Administration hospital and 
other subjects; (c) since the aversive words 
used in the present study were. taken from 
frequently used sources for learning material, 
it might be valuable to scale such material 
on a dimension of aversiveness. `a 
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SOME EFFECTS OF SHARED THREAT AND PREJUDICE 
IN RACIALLY MIXED GROUPS: 


EUGENE BURNSTEIN 


Michigan State University 


— members of a social system are threat- 
helene ed changes seem to occur in social 
cS ened (Jacobson & Schachter, 1954; 
Oster eo Nuttin, de Monchaux, Maucorps, 
kere uijker, Rommetveit, & Israel, 1954). 
pon the Consequences of the threat and the 
an in sibilities for coping with it are shared, 
in di Crease in group cohesion and a reduction 
19 o pive antagonisms may occur (French, 
1957. Leighton, 1945; Pepitone & Kleiner, 
°7; Sherif & Sherif, 1953; Wright, 1943)2 
Stud application of this general finding to the 
de particular social problems can have 
in qu ant consequences. If the social system 
Son oa is a society, community, or group 
grou ining distinct religious or racial sub- 
eal PS, concern about a shared threat may 
ex to a decrease in the amount of hostility 

Pressed toward these minorities. 
folie first explicit attempt to test the hy- 
Drejuais that shared threat reduced social 
sented 2” Feshbach and Singer (1957) pre- 
a set of questions to individuals de- 
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Crease shared threat has also been observed to 1- 
centrati Ostility among group members. In Nazi a 
et ton camps, inmates went so far as to identily 
1943; elves with the source of the threat (Bettelheim, 
; Cohen, 1953). At present it is not completely 

for re at are the necessary and sufficient conditions 
Howe shared threat to reduce intermember hostility. 
Portane a review of the literature suggests the im- 
cterminants are (a) the overwhelming 14 


ture 

action eee threat, (b) the degree to Hs Tre 
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Which cliorate the threat, a quences 0 


with it. 
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© threat 


fact 8. Group action provide i 
only. for many inmates a reduction 1n 
Btoup essible by dissociating themselves f 
mate Treatment varied with the category o 
than pood little role differentiation occurr® 
Posed by the camp administration. 
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signed to provoke concern about dangers 
which confront the community as a whole, 
e.g., floods, hurricanes, atomic attack. Im- 
mediately afterward a social prejudice ques- 
tionnaire was administered. Responses on the 
final questionnaire were compared to those 
the person made a month earlier. The authors 
reasoned as follows: 


Under the impact of a common threat . . . one’s 
reference group may become the population that is 
subjected to the danger. If this reference group now 
includes both Negro and white, whereas under ordi- 
nary stimulus conditions the reference group has 
been primarily the white population, then the social 
distance between white and Negro should decrease, 
with a corresponding decrement in social prejudice 


(p. 412). 


The results gave only weak support to the 
hypothesis. However, there are considerations 
which suggest the shared threat induced by 
this method may have been relatively weak. 
Requiring people to think about a commu- 
nity-wide disaster does not insure that they 
view it as one in which the suffering and re- 
sponsibilities are equally distributed among 
all community members. In a pilot study con- 
ducted by the senior author, 47 male students 
in the elementary psychology course at the 
University of Texas were administered the 
first four of the five “Flood and Hurricane 
Threat questions” from Feshbach and Singer 
(1957). In addition they were asked if such 
a disaster struck Austin, Texas, would all or 
nearly all socioeconomic levels, ethnic groups, 
or neighborhoods be equally affected. Only 
27% thought this to be likely. Over 30% 
thought that there would be large differences 
among various groups in the degree to which 
they suffered from such disasters. Similar dif- 
ferences occurred in regard to the distribution 
of the burden for coping with the disaster. 
Therefore, given this method of induction, the 
extent to which the subjects perceived the 
threat to be shared is ambiguous. 
Furthermore, in a highly complex social 
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system such as a community, multiple group 
membership is the rule. During a disaster, 
the person may experience severe role con- 
flicts. In spite of the perception that the 
threat is shared equally by all community 
members, the role of a father, neighbor, or 
plant manager may be more salient than that 
of community citizen. This phencmenon is 
vividly documented by Killian (1952) in his 
study of the Texas City explosion and of 
three tornado-torn towns in Oklahoma. Thus, 
even when a shared threat is perceived to 
exist in a community setting, it is uncertain 
whether the community as a whole or some 
subsystem will become the salient reference 
group. In the latter case, minorities within 
the community remain outgroups in terms of 
the social relations which are salient for the 
person at that time. Under such conditions, 
social prejudice may be unaffected. 

In order to test the hypotheses that shared 
threat reduces the expression of hostility to- 
ward minorities either one of two general pro- 
cedures can be used to minimize these proc- 
esses which vitiate the threat induction: some 
method may be introduced to assure that the 
person faced by a community-wide threat 
takes the community as the salient reference 
group, or the threat may be induced in a sim- 
pler social system in which the number of 
group memberships available to the person is 
sharply reduced. Both procedures attempt to 
decrease the likelihood that roles or reference 
groups external to the threatened social sys- 
tem become salient. The present experiment 
utilizes the second method. Members of ra- 
cially mixed groups cooperate to solve a logi- 
cal problem. In these groups, failure is clearly 
shared by all members. At the same time all 
members have a role in coping with the status 
loss that results from failure (Deutsch, 1953). 
The social system, furthermore, is simple 
enough so that under the threat of status loss 
few, if any, alternative roles are likely to be- 
come salient other than membership in the 
particular problem solving group. 

Another source of variation in the expres- 
sion of hostility toward an individual Negro 
that should be controlled is the attitude of 
the other members toward this racial group 
as a whole. The stronger the person’s anti- 
Negro attitudes, the more likely is he to be 
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hostile toward a Negro member of his prob- 
lem solving group. Thus, in the present study 
anti-Negro attitudes as well as shared threat 
will be examined. 

If the expression of hostility toward a Ne- 
gro group member varies directly with the 
strength of anti-Negro attitudes and inversely 
with the degree of shared threat, then the fol- 
lowing predictions can be made: (a) high 
prejudiced individuals under nonthreatening 
conditions will express the greatest amount 0 
hostility toward the Negro member; (b) low 
prejudiced individuals under shared threat 
will express the least amount of hostility to- 
ward the Negro member; (c) high prejt 
diced individuals under shared threat an 
low prejudiced individuals under nonthreatel 
ing conditions will display an intermedia' 
amount of hostility toward the minority group 
member. In the situation under study et 
tility may be manifested in direct evaluatio 
made of the Negro, in the frequency K 
which the Negro is rejected from the gron 
and in the avoidance of communication W 
him during the problem solving interact!o™ 


Metuop 


Subjects and confederate. Forty-cigh 
in the elementary psychology course at tl b 
sity of Texas were used as subjects. Participati! p 
filled a course requirement. Several weeks beto 
experiment they were assessed as 
anti-Negro prejudice by means of Hol 
scale (Kelly, Ferson, & Holtzman, 1958), in 
of a “Student Attitude and Opinion Quest: an 
This was administered by the instructors in tion ° 
ber of the sections of the course. The distribu jects 
prejudice scores was split at the median ; high in 
falling above the median were considere ejudic® 
prejudice, those below the median, low 1M P a ” 
In order to minimize the possibility of laen ex- 
quaintanceship, the four subjects used in “actions: 
perimental group were drawn from separate a mem” 

A Negro confederate was paid to serve i y mem” 
ber in all experimental groups. The four ot A prejt” 
bers were, in one half of the groups, all ween iced’ 
diced subjects, in the other half, all low pr jot 
subjects. The confederate participated in sí skill W’ 


jonnaire- 


everal ith 


groups to attain maximum familiarity ee „It 
the type of problem to be used in the exp i ox 
was necessary to tell him about all phases atio" 


periment and its objectives. The only 1P ni rejt 
that was withheld from him was the extent work- 
dice of the subjects with whom he was In v P jv 
Procedure. Six groups were run with low i 
diced subjects and six with high prejudiced 
Within each of these two conditions 0 
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au, Sa was induced in half of the group, 
was a gage or successful state of affairs 
consisted of in the other half. The design, therefore, 
confederate three groups of four subjects, plus the 
High thie each of the following conditions: 
Nonthreat. ice, Nonthreat (HPNT) ; Low Prejudice. 
and Low Ct High Prejudice, Threat (HPT) ; 
Comm rejudice, Threat (LPT). 
a table unication among the subjects occurred around 
Subj, milar to that used by Leavitt (1981). The 
e ehf te seated so that each was separated from 
Post in th y a vertical partition extending from a 
slots allo e center of the table. The center post had 
Other esene subjects to push written messages to 
among a ers, Direct communication was permitted 
Colored all members. Messages were written on 
cubicle ais corresponding to the color of the 
As ea a which each subject operated. : 
front ae Subject arrived he was given a scat in 
cir pl; his cubicle, When all subjects had taken 
e eee they were asked to stand and see who 
conversati members were but not to engage in any 
© each ion. A copy of the instructions was given 
© expe: member and they were asked to follow as 
e inst; rimenter read them aloud. In summary form, 
ructions were as follows: 


oa Purpose of this procedure is to evaluate how 
aes work together in solving problems when 
as ontio is limited to written messages. It 
eu een found that a procedure such as this can 
of aa to single out groups with different levels 
versit lfulness, efficiency, and creativity. The wni- 
matin recently has become quite interested in Gas 
Kra how productively undergraduates can wor! 
Psychol, in groups. They have suggested that m 
alanes Department initiate this progam 
Qualiti ing groups of students with respect to t ese 
Versit es. Thus, a record will be kept for the Ha 
Brou Y administration of the performance of the 
Skillful Participating in this preliminary testini: 
ing will efficient, and creative group problem ay 
Tou, ill be reflected in the time that it takes 
P to solve the problem, ics 


Starti how long after 
ting before every member has the correct an- 


Swe 1 
t. Each member will receive 2 grade that 3 
n solving 


ase 
Ea on how well his group performs il : 
Problems. This means, of courses that every- 


Oi . 
Y in the group gets the same grade. The grade 


ives w. its perform- 
UP receive i on how its pe 
ill depend 


e com ; 

Bro pares to that of a large num i 

worka, of college students in Texas, who kave 

t oa on the same type of problem 1m the sam! 
of situation. 


Were ane the reading of the instructions the subjects 
A peel facing each other. a 
Solve enh were given four successive problem 
Cavitt’s (1951) “common symbol” prob! aes 
Biven Were instructed that each member had te 
AS ifferent set of symbols and that their tas : 
Common P was to discover the sym ol that wa 
this aoe to all members. When a mem 
‘YMbol was, he was to put it on 


per knew wha 
a white slip 
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and place it on top of his section of the center post. 
The group was considered to have completed the 
problem when all members had placed their white 
slip on the center post. 

At the conclusion of Task 2, subjects were told to 
stand, stretch their legs, but not to converse. They 
were seated an4 given an evaluation of their perform- 
ance. Half of the high prejudiced groups and half of 
the low prejudiced groups (HPNT and LPNT) were 
told that their performance was well above average. 
The remaining high prejudiced and low prejudiced 
groups (HPT and LPT) were informed that they 
had performed poorly compared to the average per- 
formance of similar groups. The experimenter rein- 
forced these evaluations by making two or three 
positive or negative statements about the group’s 
performance during or immediately after both Tasks 
3 and 4. At the end of Task 4, the experimenter 
similarly evaluated the groups with respect to their 
overall performance. While the final evaluation was 
made subjects were standing in front of their cubicle 
facing each other. 

Immediately following the final evaluation a post- 
questionnaire was administered. On six-point scales, 
subjects rated the experimenter in terms of his “com- 
petence as a psychologist” and in terms of their 
‘qjking” for him. Similarly, the test situation was 
rated for its “fairness,” its “worthwhileness” and its 
“interest.” To partially assess the success of the 
threat induction, subjects were asked to rate how 
“depressed” they felt at the results of the test. Three 
items allowed subjects to evaluate the other four 
members. Two of these items involved ranking mem- 
bers in terms of their contribution to the solutions 
and in terms of who the subjects liked best. The 
third item required subjects to rate other members 
for their estimated “communication and problem 
solving skill in everyday life.” At the end of the 
questionnaire subjects were given a sheet which 
asked if they wished to replace one of the present 
members with a new one from the subject pool at 
the next testing session. If they did desire to do so, 
they were to indicate the rejected member by en- 
circling one of the four listed colors which corre- 
sponded to the color of his cubicle. 

‘After completing the questionnaires, subjects were 
given a full explanation of the nature of the experi- 


ments. 


RESULTS 


An analysis of variance of the mean times 
required for task completion by the four ex- 
perimental groups indicates that completion 
time decreases significantly over trials (F 
= 8.06, p< 001). This is in accord with 
Leavitt’s (1951) findings regarding improve- 
ment in performances over successive tasks. 

To assess the success of the threat induc- 
tion, two £ tests were made, one on the self- 
ratings of depression as a result of the test, 
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TABLE 1 
EVALUATION OF NEGRO CONFEDERATE 
Mean task Mean Mean 
contribution| likadility skill 
rank rank ratio 
Shared Shared Shared 
threat threat’ threat 
Pres-| Ab- | Pres-| Ab- | Pres-| Ab- 
ent sent | ent sent ent sent 
Prejudice B . 
High 2.58 | 4.33 | 2.60 | 3.25 | 1.02 | 1.37 
Low 2.42 | 3.25 | 2.58 | 2.83 | .91 | 1.17 
Difference tested t t t 
HPNT vs. HPT gipas | L": | goo 
HPNT vs. LPT zagre | 2.10% 2 sgean 
HPNT vs. LPNT | 1.85* 102 — 
LPT vs. LPNT 1.28% — 1.33* 
LPT vs. HPT — — ee 


a Not significant. 
* Significant at .10 level. 
** Significant at .05 level. 
** Significant at .02 level. 
et Significant at .005 level. 


another on the subjects’ ratings of themselves 
and other white members for their communi- 
cation and problem solving skills in every- 
day life. The tests indicated that threatened 
subjects felt more depressed than nonthreat- 
ened subjects (¢ = 2.82, p < .01). Similarly, 
threatened subjects graded themselves and 
other white members significantly lower in ev- 
eryday communication skills than nonthreat- 
ened subjects (¢ = 3.67, p< .001). There 
were no reliable differences as a function of 
threat in regard to the subjects’ evaluations 
of the experimenter and of the test situation. 

To determine differences in hostile expres- 
sion resulting from shared threat and preju- 
diced attitude, ¢ tests were run on the post- 
questionnaire items in which the subjects 
ranked the confederate in terms of contribu- 
tion to task solutions, liking for him, and in 
which they estimated his everyday communi- 
cation and problem solving skill. It was pre- 
dicted that maximum hostility would be ex- 
pressed in HPNT conditions; the least in the 
LPT conditions; while HPT and LPNT sub- 
jects would express an intermediate amount. 
In Table 1 the mean rank for contribution to 
the solutions given to the Negro confederate 
are presented. A rank of 1 indicates the great- 
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est contribution, a rank of 5, the least con- 
tribution. The order of these mean ranks cor- 
respond exactly to the predicted order. How- 
ever, only the differences between HPNT and 
HPT and between HPNT and LPT are 
statistically reliable. The difference between 
HPNT and LPNT approaches, but does not 
reach an acceptable level of significance (p 
< .10). For the mean rank given to the Ne- 
gro confederate in regard to “liking,” a score 
of 1 indicates the greatest relative liking for 
the confederate, 4 indicates the least liking. 
The Negro would be expected to be ranke 
lowest in the HPNT condition, highest 1 the 
LPT condition, and intermediate in the LPN? 
and HPT conditions. The results show the “A 
der of mean ranks once again conform to what 
was hypothesized. Only the differences be 
tween HPNT and HPT and between HP 
and LPT are significant. On the third ite” 
subjects were required to estimate their i 
low members’ everyday communication this 
problem solving skill. In the context 3 the 
item, hostility may be expressed towar other 
Negro by rating him lower than the oni 
group members. Ratings of group mem the 
however, were shown to be biased bY pa 
presence or absence of threat. This !5 at 
rected by using a ratio of the rating giv rät 
the Negro by each subject over the eee 
ing given by the subject to all other a e. 
bers. A high degree of similarity betwee d- 
Negro’s rating and the mean rating 15 ratio 
cated as the ratio approaches |. rate is 
greater than 1 means that the confede rou 
considered less skillful than the average Ë sid- 
member, less than 1 indicates he 15 nce 
ered more skillful than the averab® tion 
again the obtained order fits the Pt@ s be 
exactly. However, only the difference NT 
tween HPNT and HPT and betwee? 
and LPT are significant. othesis 
With respect to the more general hyP ‘on of 
that shared threat reduces the cane to 
hostility toward the confederate, TeSP t 
the above three items were analyzeć preat 
tests for subjects exposed to share rejt 
and those not exposed, regardless n J 
dice. The mean ranks given to the ¢ a atl 
ate on the first two items and the Me” ‘pdi 
given on the last item by threaten’ giveld’ 1 
viduals were 2.50, 2.54, and 0.96, resP 
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p same means for nonthreatened subjects 
diffe 3.70, 3.04, and 1.27, respectively. The 
pian: between threatened and nonthreat- 
th subjects on the first item was significant 
eg 005 level; the difference on the second 
diff was significant at the .05 level; and the 
erence between the ratios was significant 
at the 01 level. 
: If they wished, subjects were given the 
be eae to vote privately on rejecting a 
tion ‘6 from the group. In the HPNT condi- 
memb of the 12 subjects decided to reject 4 
e er. Of these 9 rejections, 6 were of the 
use of confederate. With 9 subjects making 
bers f their privilege to reject 1 of the 4 mem- 
that in their group, it is highly improbable 
jection large or a larger number of these re- 
i pa would be directed toward one ei- 
e chance (p < .01). In the LPNT con- 
cn 8 subjects wished to reject another 
rejection The confederate received 3 of these 
ion ions, Both in the HPT and LPT condi- 
Me S 9 subjects decided to reject another 
ao and in each of these conditions 2 
gee were directed toward the confed- 
id e. In none of the latter three conditions 
k the frequency of rejecting the confederate 
soe significantly from what would be ex- 
Cted by chance alone. Thus, only under the 
Sion T condition, where the strongest expres- 
expe of hostility toward the confederate was 
fre Cted to occur, is the Negro rejected more 
f med than chance. 
te od significant sour jon 
Ward thing the orientation of the members 4 
Mes the Negro is the proportion of he a 
DaS sent to him during the course ° 7 e 
ay €m solving interaction. Earlier stu jes 
coor, Shown that interpersonal dislike can be 
"dinated to an increase in the barriers to 
er munication (Festinger, Cartwright, Bar- 
a leischl, Gottsdanker, Keysen, & Leavitt, 
otasi Stinger, Schachter, & Back, 1950; 
Dect ¢ in, 1946). Thus, it is reasonable to m 
With hat the amount cf task communis Ta 
Egr the Negro would vary inversely wit Fe 
numb of hostility felt toward him. The to il 
e er of messages each subject sent to . 
is ‘Eaubiects was counted. The percentage 
feder otal which the subject sent to the = 
Only ate was then computed. This was es 
for those tasks following the initia 


ce of information 
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duction of shared threat, i.e., Tasks 3 and 4. 
The analysis of variance of these percentages 
indicates that only the F ratio (4.64) for 
prejudice is significant ($ < .05). The differ- 
ences between threat conditions and between 
tasks did nót approach significance. Figure 1 
shows that the low prejudiced subjects, both 
threatened and nonthreatened sent a greater 
proportion of their messages on Tasks 3 and 
4 to the confederate than subjects in either 
high prejudiced condition. 


Discussion 


It appears that the expression of hostility 
toward a Negro group member varies directly 
with the strength of anti-Negro attitudes, and 
inversely with the degree of shared threat. 
Moreover, prejudice against Negroes as a 
group may be expressed through a reduction 
in communication to an individual Negro. 
This is similar to Schachter’s (1960) observa- 
tions regarding communication to a persist- 
ent deviant. Of course, since there could be 
no question of the Negro changing his “devi- 
ant” position, i.e., his status as a Negro, there 
was no initial rise in communication to the 
confederate as was found by Schachter dur- 
ing the early phases of interaction. Moreover, 
it is interesting to note that avoidance of 


PER CENT OF MESSAGES SENT TO NEGRO 


TASKS 


Fic. 1. Percentage of messages sent to Negro con- 
federate by Low Prejudiced, Nonthreatened (LPNT) 
High Prejudiced, Nonthreatened (HPNT) 
groups, Low Prejudiced, Threatened (LPT) groups, 
and High Prejudiced, Threatened (HPT) groups over 


the four tasks. 


groups, 
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communication with the Negro by high preju- 
diced subjects occurred in a situation where 
messages were of an impersonal, task oriented 
nature and where the Negro member pos- 
sessed information of value to. other mem- 
bers in solving the problem. P 

The prediction that shared threat would in- 
hibit tendencies to avoid communication with 
the Negro was not confirmed. No difference in 
communication to the confederate appeared 
as a function of shared threat. There are a 
number of possible explanations as to why 
shared threat reduced the expression of hos- 
tility toward the Negro in terms of direct 
evaluation on the postquestionnaire, but had 
no effect on the tendency to avoid communi- 
cation with him. The first bears on the pro- 
cedure used to induce the threatening and 
nonthreatening conditions. It will be recalled 
that the evaluations of the group’s perform- 
ance by the experimenter, which was the 
means whereby threat was induced, was not 
made until after the second task. This was 
relatively late in the problem solving process. 
The reorganization of the person’s initial 
attitude toward the Negro may take some 
time. Thus, attitude change may not have oc- 
curred in time to appreciably affect task com- 
munication. This explanation loses some of its 
force when one notes in Figure 1 that the dif- 
ferences in communication to the Negro as a 
function of prejudice occurs more markedly 
in the second two tasks than on the first two. 
An ongoing attitude change process should at 
least prevent such a difference from becoming 
more pronounced. Nevertheless, it might still 
be argued that with partitioned cubicles, a 
relatively long period of time is required be- 
fore subjects become impressed with -the fact 
that one member is a Negro; and still later, 
more time is needed for failure and status 
loss to sink in. Thus, the experiment may 
have obtained a sample of behavior when the 
subjects had fully noted the presence of the 
Negro but before the shared threat had an 
appreciable effect on communication. On this 
basis it would be predicted that if more than 
four tasks were given, subjects in the HPT 
condition would eventually begin to increase 
communication with the confederate. 

A second line of reasoning assumes that 
avoidance of communication is a less direct 
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form of hostile expression than rating the per- 
son as poor with respect to certain valued 
attributes. It also focuses on what is being 
affected by the induction of shared threat. 
Are prejudiced attitudes being remolded, of 
are the expressions of hostility stemming from 
such attitudes being inhibited without any un- 
derlying attitude change? If attitude change 
had occurred under shared threat, less overall 
hostility, direct and indirect, should be ex- 
pressed toward the confederate. This did not 
occur. If, however, shared threat served to 
inhibit direct aggression without modifying 
prejudiced attitudes, our expectation wou 

be quite different. In this case, it would a 
anticipated that high prejudiced individua’s 
confronted by a common threat would €- 
press a smaller amount of direct hostility t0- 
ward a minority group member than equal 7 
prejudiced but unthreatened individuals. Bot 


g 
groups, nevertheless, would be expected ha 
press a similar amount of indirect ogee 


(avoidance of communication with the ne 
gro) which would be greater than that m@ 
fested by less prejudiced individuals. go 
Finally, discriminatory behavior base ‘on 
cultural norms and the affective orientato 
toward Negroes may under certain ealt i 
be uncorrelated. One can follow the disc™ es- 
natory practices of one’s group without er 
sarily entertaining feelings of hostility. ince 
suggests a third possible interpretation. ala 
about 75% of the items on the prejudice $ av? 
used in this study concern appropriate be on 
ior toward Negroes, a high anti-Negro P" has 
dice score may indicate that the perso” 
strongly internalized the discriminatory t 
havior patterns of Texas culture. The gap 
of these norms regarding behavior may porn 
appreciably modified by a momentary threat 
in a temporary group. Thus, the shared hange 
induced may have produced a positive Tegro 
in the affective orientation toward the 1ce 
group member while having no influences 
conformity to cultural patterns which 
avoidance of equal status interaction- 


SUMMARY test 
i o 
The purpose of this experiment was i and 
the relationship between shared a 

the expression of prejudice pret t sub” 


Feshbach and Singer (1957). Forty-€! p 


| 
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= Peg with respect to anti-Negro 
Shared T were placed under conditions of 
A reat or nonthreat, in task oriented, 
ate-was ve work groups. A Negro confeder- 
tes a member in each group. 

ceulitien found, as hypothesized, that under 
ener s of shared threat a reduction in the 
feet es = of prejudice occurs in terms of di- 
a uation of the Negro by other group 
tiificant ae a posttask questionnaire. No sig- 
municati ifferences in the amount of com- 
result tog the confederate occurred as a 
nificant] oe threat induction. However, S18- 
the N ly fewer messages were addressed to 

Negro by the high prejudiced subjects, 


reg, 
t Kaes of the presence or absence of shared 
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t 

Most investigations of attitudť change have 
been concerned with evaluative: components 
of attitude, i.e., shifts in the direction and 
strength of affective responses to attitudinal 
stimuli. Asch (1952) called attention to the 
importance of structural properties, i.e., the 
patterning or organization of cognitive ele- 
ments which comprise the attitude object. 
Although explicit concern with structural fea- 
tures was shown by Peak (1955), Smith, 
Bruner, and White (1956), Green (1954), 
and Rosenberg (1956), there have been few 
attitude change experiments dealing with 
modifications in both structural and evalua- 
tive aspects of attitudes. The present experi- 
ment examined the interaction of restructur- 
ing and revaluation as alternative and com- 
plementary modes of reduction of cognitive 
dissonance. 

Festinger’s (1957) theory of cognitive dis- 
sonance has implications for attitude change 
where a person carries out behavior contrary 
to his beliefs or opinions. Experiments on 
forced compliance show that the greater the 
cognitions supporting compliance to such dis- 
crepant behavior, the less the cognitive dis- 
sonance and consequent attitude change (as 
measured by evaluation) toward the initially 
disliked position (e.g., Cohen, Brehm, & 
Fleming, 1958; Festinger & Carlsmith, 1959). 
Two recent studies (Brehm & Cohen, 1959; 
Cohen, Terry, & Jones, 1959) have shown 
that cognitive dissonance decreases with de- 
crease in feelings of personal volition or in- 
crease in force to comply. Consequently, more 
attitude change would be expected where in- 
dividuals experience a high rather than a low 
degree of subjective choice in engaging in be- 
havior contrary to their prior beliefs. 

A second determinant of magnitude of 
forced compliance dissonance may be the ex- 

1The present study is a portion of a dissertation 
presented to the faculty of the Graduate School at 
Yale University in candidacy for the degree of Doc- 
tor of Philosophy. The guidance and encouragement 


of A. R. Cohen and the criticisms of J. W. Brehm 
are gratefully acknowledged. 


tent to which the complier is confronted with 


the cognitions associated with his dissonant 
behavior. Such confrontation should have 
sequences for attitude change to the exten 
that the individual’s attention and ae 
are focused on the implications of his a 
crepant stand. TE 

In the present study, choice and confron 7 
tion were varied to set up differing amona 
of dissonance and consequent pressie al 
ward attitude change. When a person -g 
that he has had little choice in carrying $ 
discrepant behavior, little dissonance $ ee. 
be produced and confrontation with the ht- 
plications of his action should bring heig ne 
ened resistance to revaluation. Howeve' 
der conditions where an individual sie car- 
was entirely up to him whether or not nani 
riéd out the contrary behavior, pee 
should be produced; the more the cor oquent 
tion, the more the dissonance and cons rep2 
attitude change in line with the a ance: 
behavior in order to reduce that ie een will 
Thus, under high choice conditions, La i 
be more positive attitude change ur n Jow 
than under low confrontation; an tude 
choice, there will be more positive nfront” 
change under low than under high €° 
tion. 


Attitude and Cognitive Structure in 
anges 
pich 


Cognitive restructuring refers tO o ¥ 
the organization of cognitive eleme 560) fol 
comprise an attitude. Zajonc (1954; 93-338) 
lowed Lewin (e.g., 1951, pp- 83-84, č east” 
in designing empirical operations at eas" 
ing cognitive structure. Two of ae P cat 
ures were employed here: the a 5 eme” y 
gories used to group attitudina nd o 
(grouping); the number of ee oa for oF 
the elements (bonding). A prob F ility. the 
sonance theory concerns the ae ites 
changes in grouping and bonding 

nal elements may interact with, 
well as, revaluation of those more 
dissonance has been aroused. A 
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ihe issue concerns the cognitive resources 
alee be evoked by a person when he ex- 
aa i inconsistency between his beliefs 
ene “rai Cognitive restructuring has 
te a (Asch, 1952; Lewin, 1951) to 
dima characteristic responses under such 
ing of ae Changes in grouping and bond- 
of elements are here assumed to be modes 

— restructuring. 

Ea aa present study, subjects were given 
e ees sequences after they had 
In the pa behavior contrary to their beliefs. 
the beli a opportunity for restructuring of 
ing th tefs preceded opportunity for revaluat- 
lr. beliefs; in the second sequence, re- 
count lon came before restructuring. This 
com; erbalancing was aimed at exploring the 
ee effectiveness of dissonance Te- 
With n through one avenue (revaluation) 
ince possible avenue (cognitive Te- 
cerni uring). In the absence of theory con- 
aor the effects of dissonance on restruc- 
bee’ examination was made of: (a) the 
er of effects of choice, confrontation, and nr 
extent measurement, on restructuring; (0) thë 
Were to which revaluation and restructuring 
combi associated under different treatment 

nations. 


G METHOD 
eneral Design 


After evaluative and structural measur 
ty ee religious beliefs, they carried See 
eliefs ehavior by writing an essay opposed to = 
igh under conditions of high and low choice, 2 

and low confrontation. The essay topic—“Why 

aes Like to Become a Catholic”—met the bs 
e 8 criteria: (a) subjects were clearly oppose 

foo they undertook to support, Gee 
r interested and ego involved as possible, 


es were taken 


a 

5 P 

ieee and reasons for the essay position im 

RKO n to the subjects. Following this attempt © 
consequent atti- 


u: yi 
tu an differential dissonance and con rie 
tura] 228¢ Pressure, the same evaluative and a i 
Measures were again administered jn a ba 
order, 


Sub jects 


anceq 


Sub; 

We n bjects were 183 Yale non-Catholic freshmen who 
Private. ached in their dorms. E: as 
and ty e to give his “present religi A 
up ha “how much he had considered givir i, 


p rder to join another religious organizati 
"Ocedure 


Pr 
i ia aSures of attitude and structur 
red under the guise of exploring ĉ ne 


vey method. The subject rated three eight-point 
Likert-type items: goodness of arguments and rea- 
sons heard for “becoming a Catholic”; degree of 
“sympathy and understanding” for “someone like 
myself who had become a Catholic”; extent of per- 
sonal opposition to “becoming a Catholic.” ? In or- 
der to elicit whatever cognitions occurred to him 
when he thovght about his “becoming a Catholic,” 
the subject was given a packet of 16 alphabetized 
slips with the following printed instructions: 


Complete the sentence, “For me becoming a 
Catholic would mean”: in as many ways as you 
can. On each slip write a short, concise, phrase 
that completes this sentence. Write as many com- 


pletions as easily come to your mind. 


When the subject had written as many completions 
as he could, he indicated what groups he saw among 
the implications (slips) he had written by following 
these instructions: 


Now lay out all the slips you have written in 
front of you. You will notice that some slips seem 
to belong with other slips. Indicate how groups 
naturally form among the slips you have written 
by writing the letters of the slips in each group 
next to the roman numerals at the left-hand side 
of this page. You may show as many groups as 
you want, but a slip may appear in only one 
group. 

Finally, to determine what bonds (relations) the sub- 
ject saw among his slips he was given these instruc- 
tions: 

Now consider each slip, separately, and ask your- 
self what other slips would have to be changed, 
modified, or excluded, if the slip you are consider- 
ing were changed, modified, or excluded. For ex- 
ample, next to letter “A” write the letters of the 
other slips that would be affected if what slip “A” 
says were changed or no longer true. 


Thus, bonds among cognitions were indicated by 
showing that changing, modifying, or rejecting one 
implication of becoming a Catholic would be ac- 
companied by alterations in one or several other im- 
plications (Zajonc, 1954, 1960). 

Experimental manipulations, A week later subjects 
were invited by phone to a room near their dorm 
for a “follow-up On the survey research.” Of the 183 
original subjects, 38 refused to participate again, all 
but 1 indicating pressures from study or social ac- 


Ye 

2 The attitude items were suggested by a content 
analysis of essays On “becoming a Catholic” written 
by other Yale freshmen in a pilot phase of the pres- 
ent experiment. Three kinds of opposition to becom- 
ing a Catholic were displayed: personal opposition 
to this course of action; denunciation of reasons 
heard for becoming a Catholic; lack of sympathy for 
and failure to understand others who had converted. 
re added to provide a baseline for 
estimating possible regression effects; they referred 
to the elimination of intercollege athletics at Yale” 
and were otherwise identical with the “Catholic” 


items. 


Three items we 
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tivity. Only 1 subject refused because he felt of- 
fended at having to answer questions on religion. 
When subjects reported in small groups (2—4) to 
the experimental room, they were handed printed in- 
structions guiding them (with the exception of the 
choice manipulation) through the remaining experi- 
mental events. Subjects read: ‘ 


Forceful, creative, and compellir.g essays are 
needed on the following theme: “Why I Would 
Like to Become a Catholic.” Even though this po- 
sition may not be your own, do the best you can 
to write persuasive and original arguments. 


At this point, in the High Choice condition, the ex- 
perimenter said: 


I would like to emphasize that even though you 
came over here tonight, there is no obligation at 
all to write this essay. If you don’t want to write 
it you can get up and walk out if you wish. Is 
that clear? 

Most subjects nodded. The experimenter turned to 
each subject individually and asked: 


You know that its entirely up to you whether or 
not you write the essay? Are you sure? 


All but seven subjects agreed and the manipulation 
was concluded after each had said “Yes” at least 
once. The loss of seven subjects who left the ex- 
periment showed that the option to write the essay 
was effectively communicated. (These 7 subjects and 
the 38 refusing to participate further in the experi- 
ment did not differ from the others on the premeas- 
ures of evaluation and structure. Therefore, it was 
felt that their attrition did not bias the results.) In 
the Low Choice condition, no such option was pre- 
sented; after the subjects read the essay instructions, 
the experimenter said “please start writing now.” 

After 10 minutes, subjects in the High Confronta- 
tion condition were instructed to write out their 
essays again, ranking the sentences in terms of how 
“original and persuasive” they perceived their argu- 
ments to be. Here, the original material was copied 
over except that the sentences were reordered by the 
subject to show his assessment of their originality 
and persuasiveness (an emphasis on the “meaning” 
of the essay). In the Low Confrontation condition, 
subjects were instructed: 


Copy your essays over using the number-of- 
syllables chart on the next page. List every word 
of your essay in the column appropriate to its 
number of syllables, 


Under Low Confrontation, all the essay material was 
copied again but the emphasis was on grammar 
rather than meaning. Thus, the only difference be- 
tween the High and Low Confrontation conditions 
was the extent to which the subject’s thinking was 
focused on the implications of his reasons and argu- 
ments. 

Following these manipulations, the premeasures 
were readministered. Approximately half the subjects 
rated the attitude scales and then were given a packet 
of slips to fill out and indicate groups and bonds. 
This condition, where the measure of evaluation 
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preceded the measure of structure, is labeled Evalua- 
tion-Structure. In the Structure-Evaluation condition, 
the measure of structure preceded the measure 0 
evaluation. g Je 

A questionnaire assessed the effectiveness of : 
manipulations and the extent to which alternative 
modes of dissonance reduction, such as dissociation 
had been employed. Finally, the experiment was pa 
plained and subjects were asked not to reveal il 
purposes for an appropriate length of time. Fe 

Selection of subjects. In order to assure that wr i 
ing the essay was indeed dissonant, only those i le 
jects were used who completed the attitude Sy 
measuring personal opposition with opposed, deve 
opposed, or completely opposed. A person who i A 
ated on this attitude premeasure by more tha t 
half-scale unit in the favorable direction fo m 
posed was dropped from the entire study. Data 127 
11 subjects were omitted for this reason; thus 
subjects constituted the present sample. 


RESULTS 


fanipule- 
Effectiveness of the Experimental Manip! 
tions he 


In completing the final questionnaire, bi 
subject indicated on eight-point sene th 
perceived degree of “obligation to We arit- 
essay” and the extent to which he felt High 
ing the essay was up to him.” The a 
Choice subjects reported less obliga?” 92, 
= 2.12; p < .05) and more option (t simila" 
p < .001) than Low Choice subjects- his 7° 
scales called the subject’s attention t0 repo" 
writing of the essay: he was asked to = of 
his degree of “awareness of the ipo he 
what” he wrote, and the extent to W? con- 
“deliberated upon the implications arents” 
sequences” of his “reasons and enn 
The High Confrontation subjects a 
more awareness of meaning (t= apt 
.001) and more deliberation (£ = 6 ects 
.001) than the Low Confrontation SU ‘ 


ad order 
Effects of Choice, Confrontation, i 
of Measurement, on Attitude Chang 
z attitude 


ai e 
As anticipated, the thr cts of 2; 


measured somewhat different aspè a h 
son’s feeling toward “becoming @ res wet 
overall correlations of change a fror 
positive but not significantly dife onside! y 
zero. Since all three scales were © on oF ie 
meaningful and relevant, changes pr P 
scale were combined by addition k pelie”” 
an index of amount of revaluation pilh 
2 All £ tests in the present report ae 
unless otherwise noted. 


two 


Cocnitive RE 


TAB 


MEAN Amount or ATTITUDE CHANG 
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E BY EXPERIMENTAL CONDITION? 


LE 1 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 


s combined. Ns in p: 


No 

by ite, — 

evaluate Change on all three attitude scale 
n which oppi 


tion 
n! 
recedes Oppi 


e Noti prior opportunity for 
w Ee 
follow; 
was fore A= writing of the essay. Support 
tion ika (Table 1) for the general expecta- 
avor iat more positive attitude change (in 
obtained f becoming a Catholic”) would be 
Conditio under High than under Low Choice 
icted T (p < .05). In addition, the pre- 
Tontati Nteraction effect of choice and con- 
Ore nia was obtained: under High Choice, 
te favorable revaluation occurred under 
ow oe under Low Confrontation: under 
me ice, this effect was reversed. Order 
Sine aent (Evaluation-Structure vs. 
teraction Yahiation) did not affect the m 
measurer, combining data for the order of 
at an tbe conditions yielded confirmation 
Ceptable level (p < 05). 
h of the scales 
Although it 
more compelling 


al 
$ UE of revaluation 
S reported in Table 1. 


ortunity for 
‘ortunity for restructuring. 


S, oximation me! y 
ge vs. prior oppo! 


Means 
Structure-Evaluation i Evaluation-Structure 
Us aa raa h 
ee Sen 
High Low High 
z Confrontation Confrontation Confrontation Confrontation 
igh Choi SS Ea | k 
ñ hoice | 10.60(10) 7.69(13) 8.96 High Choice | 12.33(15) 0.53(15) 6.43 
ow Kien 7.53 (53) 
hoice | —14.46(16) | — 2-11 (19) —7.74 Low Choice 4.89(19) 7,30(20) 6.13 
—0.43 (74) 
—4.81 1.88 8.18 4.40 
—1.12(58) 6.26(69) 
Analysis of Variance? 
SS Source af MS F 
Choice 1 157.79 
Confrontation 1 0.00 
Order? 1 74.69 
ehoice X Confrontation 1 108.56 
choice X Order 1 139.46 
Confrontation X Order 1 37.66 
Choice X Confrontation X Order 1 6.79 
Erter 119 23.82 


arentheses. The more positive the mean, the greater the amount of 


restructuring precedes opportunity for revaluation, Evalua- 
and Lev (1953, p. 381) was employed. 


thod by Walker 
rtunity for evaluative change. 


Some possible relations between dissonance 
and cognitive restructuring were explored 
using the data in Table 1. First, if the re- 
structuring operation (grouping and bonding 
implications of becoming a Catholic) reduced 
dissonance, less attitude change should be 
obtained when opportunity for restructuring 
preceded opportunity for revaluation. Evi- 
dence in this direction was provided by an 
overall tendency for less positive attitude 
change in the Structure-Evaluation than in 
the Evaluation-Structure conditions: — 1.12 
< 6.26 (t test $ < .10). Second, if the as- 
sumption was correct that restructuring, like 
revaluation, reduced dissonance, then, where 
little dissonance was produced, one or the 
other of these avenues of reduction might 
suffice. Consequently, under Low Choice (low 
dissonance), less favorable revaluation could 
be expected to occur when opportunity for it 
was preceded by opportunity for restructur- 
Under Low Choice, less attitude change 


ing. 
obtained when opportunity for restruc- 


was 
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turing came first: — 7.74 < 6.13 (¢ test p < 
.O1). 

Wate the statistically large differences in 
Table 1 suggested that the restructuring op- 
eration reduced dissonance, onè contrary dif- 
ference was noted. Under High Thoice, there 
was slightly more attitude change under the 
Structure-Evaluation conditions than under 
the Evaluation-Structure conditions: 8.96 > 
6.43 (nonsignificant). This result, in conjunc- 
tion with the reversal under Low Choice, ac- 
counted for the significant interaction be- 
tween choice and order of measurement (p 
< 05): 


Effects of the Independent Variables on 


Amount of Restructuring 


The implications seen by each subject of 
his “becoming a Catholic” were analyzed in 
terms of the number of slips written, change 
in content from before to after writing the 
discrepant essay, change in the number of 
cognitive groups, and change in the number 
of cognitive bonds. There were no differ- 
ences between the eight experimental condi- 
tions in the sheer number of implications 
(slips) written. Both times the slips were 
written (before and after the essay) the over- 
all average was about 7 slips, with a range 
from 3 to 16. There were similarly no differ- 
ences in the extent to which new implications 
were indicated following the essay or in the 
extent to which pre-essay implications failed 
to be mentioned after the essay. Approxi- 
mately 80% of the original implications were 
repeated in all experimental conditions. Per- 
sons very opposed to becoming a Catholic ap- 
peared to hold attitudes comprising elements 
that were stable and unchanging. Subjects in 


5 Typical implications were: “losing my friends,” 
“giving up clear thinking,” “not being able to prac- 
tice birth control,” “hurting my parents,” “becoming 
part of a world organization,” “being obliged to go 
to church every week,” “feeling guilty more often 
than necessary,” etc. The Protestants, Jews, agnos- 
tics, and atheists, who were approached by the ex- 
perimenter, saw a variety of mainly unfavorable im- 
plications. 

Where N= number of cognitive elements (slips 
written), change in groups signifies differences in 
groups/N from before to after essay writing; change 
in bonds signifies difference in bonds/N (N — 1). 
Each denominator, of course, represents the possible 
number (of groups and bonds). 
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all conditions indicated about the same num- 
ber of groups and bonds on the premeasure 
before the essay. 

Changes in cognitive grouping. Change 
scores showed a general tendency towar 
fewer groups in all conditions except an 
However, an analysis of variance yielded cP 
significant outcomes and thus eliminated a 
possibility that the independent variables: è 
rectly influenced regrouping. It was, wre 
that whatever restructuring accomplished ie 
the reduction of dissonance was achieve et 
decreasing rather than increasing the oe 
ber of groups. The unavailability of con ae 
subjects (no essay writing) prevente 
ploration of this hypothesis. 

Change in cognitive bonding. ds re 
amounts of change in number of bon put 
ported in Table 2 showed no main effects ee 
the Choice x Confrontation interact’ oice, 
significant (p <.01). Under High i 
there was less decrease in bonds unde 
than under Low Confrontation; UP veh 
Choice, less decrease under Low ee i 
High Confrontation. These differen eled 
amount of bond change exactly par com 
those for attitude change (see Choice 


: e f 
frontation, Table 1). They suggest a W 
4 increas se 


The meat 


is conceptually unwieldly. Since 
bonds was somewhat laborious, 
second time (following the essay) p 
evoked less interest and more fatigue tend 
that may have accounted for an over’ nly 3, 
ency to decrease bonds. Thus, the ity t 
nificant outcome favored the possibi r re 
dissonance was reduced by increas ni g? 
tions among implications of “be 
Catholic.” 


Correlational Results and 


|S) “ae 

The extent to which change 1” gro ted a 
positive attitude change were a ep nd? 
peared to be affected by the ! in g 
variations (Table 3). If decreas? nese “ge 
facilitated favorable revaluatio”, 
ables should be positively corre’® 
conditions where attitude chang? ie uP get 
tively great. These conditions mp d, ” 
High Choice, High Confrontation, 
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TABLE 2 


MEAN Amount OF CHANGE IN COGNITIVE 


BONDING BY EXPERIMENTAL CONDITION: 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 


Means 
Structure-Evaluation * Evaluation-Structure 
eerie hate ESSE! ae 
High y High Low 
SAN Confrontation RA 4 Confrontation | Confrontation 
High 2 
għ Choice —5.80 — 12.38 —9.52 High Choice —0.07 —10.53 —4.97 
Low Choi —6.94 = 
oice — 6.88 3.79 —1.09 Low Choice —21.53 1.95 —9.49 
—5.51 
—6.45 =E —12.06 —3.11 
-48 —7.52 
Analysis of Variance® 
Source of MS p 
panice 1 Bes <i 
onfrontation 1 6.59 1.87 
Order 1 8.41 1 
Choice X Confrontation 1 327.55 9.60*** 
Choice X Gales 1 73.92 2.17” 
Eontrontation X Order } seat St 
hoice a ati Order 5 
FEN X Confrontation X 119 34.09 
Note.—The more positive the mean, the greater the increase in number of cognitive bonds. Cell Ns are the same as in Table 1. 
m? Nerang. to Walker and Lev (1955: P- 381). 
Ht Significant. 
Lo 
w . won : . 
te Choice, Low Confrontation. Here, de- Alternative Avenues of Reduction and Arti- 
facts 


itude change 


ase j ie 
ìn groups and positive att 
in other con- 


Wer 8 

ditior o tively associated while, 

Only ty inverse relations occurred. Although 
Ta ar of the four relevant comparisons 1n 
S aa statistically significant, the pat- 
est ifferences in amount of correlation 
tare that decrease in groups facilitated 
n £ change. 
(Table similar analysis of change in bonds 
bond 4 4), substantial correlations petween 
. ete ane and positive attitude change 
a tained only under conditions Pro uc- 


valag 
Oute Clatively greater attitude change. This 
choj ffect of 


tern 


Sugg, 
attit 


ces corroborated the direct ece g 
e nd confrontation on change 1n bonds. 
oe creasing relations among implica- 
ed becoming a Catholic” may have be 
Hee male revaluation of anti-Catho- 


fferences be- 
t to W. ic 
were associ- 
f these vari- 


en Were no significant di 
Chan e conditions in the exten 
ateq, T groups and in bonds 
e! — overall correlation O 
only .12 (p > .20)- 


provided for two general 
modes of coping with dissonance: revaluation 
and restructuring. However, the results might 
be explained in terms of dissociation from the 
essay behavior, discounting the essay as an 
academic exercise, differential effort to write 
the best essay possible, perception of the ex- 
periment as meaningless. An analysis of the 


TABLE 3 


RDER CORRELATIONS BETWEEN DECREASE IN 
COGNITIVE GROUPS AND POSITIVE 
ATTITUDE CHANGE 


Opportunity was 


Rank-O! 


Structure-Evaluation Evaluation-Structure 


Low Con- 
frontation 


— 15 
+.18 


Low Con- | High Con- 
frontation | frontation 


—.31 +.22 
+.40" —.43b 


High Con- 
frontation 


+.28 
—.398 


High | 
Choice 

Low 
Choice 


p <02. 


n —.39 and +.40, 
<04. 


n —.43 and +.18, $ 
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TABLE 4 


RANK-ORDER CORRELATIONS BETWEEN INCREASE IN 
COGNITIVE BONDS AND POSITIVE 
ATTITUDE CHANGE 


Structure-Evaluation | Evaluation-Structure 


High Con- | Low Con- | High' Con- | Low Con- 
frontation | frontation | frontation | frontation 


High +.03 +.45 .03 
Choice 

Low —.37" +31" —.18> +.36» 
Choice 

Note.—Cell Ns are the same as in Table 1. values computed 


for one-tailed ¢ tests. 

a Difference between —.37 and +.31, p < .03. 

b Difference between —.18 and +.36, p <.06. 
attractiveness of these alternatives (as meas- 
ured on the postquestionnaire) showed that 
they could not account for the results. Other 
eliminated explanations concerned potential 
artifacts: obtained attitude change was due 
to statistical regression; under some condi- 
tions more compelling essays were written; 
persons likely to be especially resistant to 
adopting a more favorable attitude toward 
becoming a Catholic, e.g., Jews and/or athe- 
ists, were disproportionately represented in 
the experimental subgroups. Detailed discus- 
sion of these points is found in Brock (1960). 


DISCUSSION 


The attitude change results supported the 
theoretical deviations. Persons choosing to 
carry out behavior contrary to their opinions 
are strongly motivated to reduce the dis- 
sonance thus produced by revaluation of the 
opinions so that they are more favorable to- 
ward the discrepant behavior. This effect of 
choice was consistent with effects of this vari- 
able in other studies reviewed by Cohen 
(1960) and supported his summarization: 

Where choice is varied, expectations from dis- 
sonance theory are fulfilled only under high-choice 
conditions; under low-choice conditions, straightfor- 


ward motivational or resistance effects seem to ac- 
count for the results (p. 306). 


Under high dissonance (High Choice), opin- 
ion change in the direction of contrary be- 
havior is greater to the extent that aware- 
ness of the meaning of the behavior and de- 
liberation on its implications are heightened: 
when motivation to reduce opinion—behavior 
inconsistency is weak (Low Choice), con- 
frontation with the behavior implications may 


C. Brock 


evoke “rebellion,” strengthening of the origi- 
nal opinions, or, at least, resistance to re- 
valuation in a direction consonant with the 
contrary behavior. 

An exploration of the effects 
nance on cognitive restructuring ruled ou 
possibilities: the restructuring operation 
creased dissonance; dissonance and restrut- 
turing were entirely unrelated. Change 5 
cognitive groups was not directly influence” 
by the independent variations. The interan 
tion effect of choice and confrontation o 
bond change did not allow an unequiver 
interpretation. A consistent pattern of A 
ferences in the degree of association heren 
each of the modes of restructuring and hali 
tude change was noted. However, only, aliy 
of the relevant comparisons were statist is 
significant. These results cannot be the ba 


oa ie he re- 

for any definitive generalization about 9 ii 
valuation, a 
re ancl 


of disso- 
t two 
s in- 


of cognitions referring to the original 
reduces dissonance more effectively 
change in the way those beliefs ae 
tively grouped and interrelated. 

If, following contrary behavior, 
modified by increasing their interre 
and decreasing the number of groups ® 4 in 
them, these changes might be interpre ner! 
a number of ways. With respect t° ® 957), 


e 
peliefs We 
Jate! nes a 

one 


determinants of dissonance (Festinge’ of the 
it might be argued that the salience © op 
original beliefs or their relevance to eas” 


dec 
trary behavior could be reduced bY “<q fof 


ing the number of categories roq Jimin 
grouping them. Salience might also a 
ished by linking the beliefs with or? efs 
(increasing bonds) so that fewer be a 
the t 

seen as autonomous or unrelated to 

Osgood and Tannenbaum’s (195 i 
of incongruity is similar to dissonant 
authors might say that reduction one 
gruity or “polarization along te,” 
. z . „ganizo 4 
dimension,” was achieved by or84 jic Í 10 
implications of becoming a eae jat? 
“tight” (many bonds) and “undifte 
(few groups) cluster. 

Other interpretations st 
siveness of contemplating P 
tions of becoming a Catholi 


he oriy 
jmp uot 


em from t 
egative 
c after 
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= dso By increasing bonds 
tions, R l groups among these implica- 
lost; the De among them could be 
aae n id be more readily labeled in an 
compartm eshion, consigned to “logic-tight 
pressed and thus more easily sup- 
Catholic eo the implications of becoming 
Fong oe potential deprivations. 
enable se em into fewer categories might 
if one deon to be perceived as fewer losses; 
ing hinds — could be dismissed, increas- 
ow rejectio mong the implications might al- 
of tac, of related deprivations as well. 
conceptual interpretations overlap; further 
cal return work and less ambiguous empiri- 
retical s are needed before a clear theo- 
Preference can be stated. 


SUMMARY 


T 
wiat peenral objective was to investigate to 
nitive nae and under what conditions cog- 
ange t ructuring interacts with evaluative 
Sonance v reduce cognitive dissonance. Dis- 
c de S produced by varying the extent 
ividuals and confrontation under which in- 
Subjects engaged in discrepant behavior. The 
Who wy were non-Catholic Yale freshmen 
Coming om persuasive essays in favor of “be- 
ated in Catholic.” After dissonance was cre- 
first gi this fashion, half of the subjects were 
f ai the opportunity to revaluate their 
the op, @nt-Catholic beliefs and then given 
liefs a rtunity to restructure these prior, be- 
ese m € other half of the subjects were given 
He pr easures in reverse order. The revalua- 
Attity cedure consisted of administration of 
lig.» We scales relevant to “becoming 4 Catho- 
instru, restructuring procedure consisted of 
Pereeiy, ents designed to elicit subjectively 
lig,» cat implications of “becoming 4 Catho- 
Were a. the way in which these implications 

e Ouped and interrelated. 

preen Pt showed an interac 
28 am dice and confrontation in d 
Were TOWNE of attitude change. Pers 
the „Siven a choice to write or not to write 


ess; 

S a : d ; 

han e Y (high dissonance) evinced = 
were con- 


thes 


tion be- 
etermin- 
ons who 


tong to the extent that they A 
Writs n Y the implications of what they ha 
ere a (High Confrontation). Persons WP 
o-Catholic 


gi 
Propag Ven no option to create pr 


a m 
nda (low dissonance), evinced more 
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resistance to favorable change under High 
than under Low Confrontation. 

The independent variables had no effects 
on cognitive grouping but cognitive inter- 
relatedness, like revaluation, appeared to be 
an interactive function of choice and con- 
frontation. Positive correlations were obtained 
between revaluation and increased homogene- 
ity and interrelatedness under conditions pro- 


ducing relatively greater positive attitude 

change. 
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AN INVESTIGATION OF CLINICAL JUDGMENT: 
A STUDY IN METHOD: 


JOAN C. LEE? anp R. BENNETT TUCKER ë 


University 


The clinical psychologist as diagnostician 
has provided a large share of the data avail- 
able from the myriad studies of judgment al- 
ready in the literature. Whether the clinician 
as subject is taken in situ, however, or ob- 
served under more controlled circumstances 
working with selected test protocols, two prob- 
lems arise in understanding both the process 
and product of his judgments. 

First, how are we to identify the cues actu- 
ally used in making a judgment or predic- 
tion? Although most investigators provide the 
judge with certain specific data and ask him 
to base his prediction solely on that informa- 
tion, clinicians do, after all, acquire some 
biases and vagaries along the way. Rubin and 
Shontz (1960) for instance, present data show- 
ing that their judges were able to “describe” 
(using a Q sort technique) a paranoid schizo- 
phrenic patient on the basis of statistical data 
alone: date of birth, date of admission, edu- 
cation, occupation, etc. When given additional 
information in the form of a tape recording 
of an interview and test protocols, their de- 
scriptions changed very little. Although Rubin 
and Shontz term their judges’ performances 
“a process of considered discrimination” one 
can never be certain whether the final diag- 
nosis was primarily on the basis of age or high 
F + %. Even when we provide our clinician 
judge with the sparsest morsels of data in 
quantitative form, as Hoffman (1960) has 
done, we do not know what he adds to those 
data from his own frame of reference and ex- 


1 This report is based upon two dissertations (Lee, 
1960; Tucker, 1959) submitted to the Graduate 
School of the University of Kentucky in partial ful- 
fillment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy. Experiment I is part of a dissertation 
by R. Bennett Tucker under the direction of Betsy 
W. Estes. Experiment II reports data from a dis- 
sertation by Joan C. Lee with James S. Calvin as 
director of the study. 

2 Now at Howard University. 

3 Now at Veterans Administration Hospital, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky. 
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perience nor precisely what contribution boi 
makes to the total variance of his judgmen' 


uae : ri 

A second problem lies in the choice oe 
terion fo: i alidity of a SIV 

io: r assessing the v NG diction 


judgment. Frequently, the judge’s pre fa 
is called right or wrong on the basis ° t 
previous diagnosis by other clinicians who a 
access to more information regarding the 
tient. This is a somewhat questionable oe 
cedure in view of the evidence that the m 
accurate his judgment (Gage, 
1955; Kostlan, 1954). Rubin and 
(1960) suggest that the more obvious 
pathology, the more likely psycholog!® ties 
to agree on the diagnosis. While most S haps 
probably include some severe and Prample 
“obviously” pathological cases 1n the te: 
to be judged, they must also inclu To dis- 
borderline cases as well. The pa Wig this 
agrees with the criterion in a s á er 
type could well be right and the experimen 
wrong. 

The present paper describes tw m 
ments in which quasiclinical judgmen, mu 
were devised to study the judge’s us¢ a give? 
ple cues. In both, naive judges Vaie the 
tasks unique to them in order to min! wide 
influence of preconceived biases oT uel 
level of competence on their performa z 
each of the experiments the criterion | 
clearly and objectively defined. 
gested that this type of investiga y 
vents the problems discussed above: ^5 pasi? 
contributes to our understanding ° 
judgment process. 


eri- 


ie 
cs Gite 
tion a stil! 


BINING oF 


D : Tue COM 
EXPERIMENT I: T: ERENCES 


SEPARATE LEARNING EXP AS 
IN PROBABLE Cur JUDGME ib 


scl 

Calvin and Curtin (1958) have dp 
clinical judgment as “a synthesis o 

sions.” This type of judgment is P? in 
in that a decision is reached by W°® 
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CLINICAL JUDGMENT 


eae signs, or cues, which have varying 
is ished i Thus, a judgment or diagnosis 
vant, probari considering a number of rele- 
othe, ae abilistic cues in the presence of 
to ite and conflicting cues. In order 
and Coie this type of judgment, Calvin 
ing usin mn devised a task in probability learn- 
Eons series of cards varying in several 
and tea form, color, texture, dot-size 
and thick er of dots appearing on the card, 
attribute ness, In a pilot study, three of these 
and malts were made relevant, probable cues 
to cr ge were given the task of learning 
aphears to X cards and Not-X cards. This 
Which th 9 be analogous to the situation in 
Phrenic e clinician attempts to identify schizo- 
etermi Patients, for instance, from Rorschach 
Study nea The results of this preliminary 
that the icated that learning occurred, but 
ree ee tended to overuse one of the 
le, to evant cues in identifying X cards 
validit “pi upon it beyond its degree of cue 
e oth: and to underplay or totally neglect 
learnin er relevant cues. This type of one-cue 
despite persisted over many training trials 
of the fact that subjects were informed 
judgme er ectness or incorrectness of their 
i hen In the same task, but presented 
Subject equally valid cues, another group of 
one showed the same tendency to Over- 

eca preferred cue. , 
Practic ise it has been shown that previous 
ice with simple concepts helps with the 


le, 
‘arn 
Mg of more complex ones (Kendler & 


Oron TABLE 1 
ON OF THE THREE LEVELS or COLOR AND 
SIZE Curs COMBINED AS INDICATORS 


OF X CARDS 
Cu f | Percentage _ 
D ee 
Si 
Gatch yellow 5 z 00 
Sih red 5 6 25 
h blue í 4 50 
-inch P 
Birch yellow 25 
Sinch red he 3 $ 30 
ch lue 6 2 75 
inc] F 
19 .2ch yell 50 
1042h rea 4 A 78 
ch blue 3 0 1.00 
Te : 
tal 
36 36 


nN 
x 
w 


TABLE 2 


DIFFERENT Types or CARDS HAVING THE SAME 
DEGREE OF VALIDITY As INDICATORS OF X 


Percentage indicator of X 


.00 as .50 -75 1,00 
6-inch 6-inch 6-inch 10-inch | 10-inch 
yellow | 2 red blue red blue 
8-inch 8-inch 8-inch 
yellow red blue 
10-inch 
yellow 


Vineburg, 1954), it seemed likely that sub- 
jects who were required to learn to use a 
previously neglected cue might be more likely 
to make judgments on the basis of multiple, 
probable cues when they were again presented 
with the favored cue and the neglected cue 


together. 


Method 


Subjects. Nine “bright normals,” six males and 
three females, served as subjects. Although no for- 
mal test of intelligence was administered, subjects 
were sufficiently well known to the experimenter to 
enable him to make an estimate of their intelligence. 
These estimates based primarily upon verbal facility, 
amount of education, profession, and interests, were 
all of “high average” intelligence, or higher. Due to 
the length and difficulty of the task, factors such as 
motivation, cooperation, and available time were also 
taken into consideration in the choice of subjects. 

Materials. Three sets of 72 training cards and one 
set of 72 test cards were constructed which varied in 
color, size, shape, texture, and size of dots appearing 
on them. 

In this experiment, cue is defined as a discriminable 
attribute of the stimulus. A probable cue is one ap- 
pearing less than 100% of the time as X. A relevant 
cue is an attribute which occurs more, or less, than 
50% of the time relevant to X-ness, while an irrele- 
yant cue occurs exactly 50% of the time relevant to 
X-ness and 50% of the time not relevant to X-ness. 


Condition I 

For the 72 training cards of Condition I, color and 
size were selected as relevant cues. The proportion 
that various levels of these variables in combination 
was an indicator of X-ness is shown in Table 1. For 
instance, the 10-inch blue card was always X, while 
the 10-inch red card was called X by the experi- 
of the time. The 6-inch yellow card was 


nter 75% s 
i an X, and the 6-inch red card was called x 
only 25% of the time. Table 2 compares the differ- 


f cards having the same degree of va- 


nt types © x 
= X. It can be seen that, in gen- 


lidity as indicators of 
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eral, the red and blue cards are more likely to be 
called X than the yellow cards; and the larger the 
card, the more likely it is to be an X card. 

Form, dot-size, and texture were made irrelevant 
cues; i.e., each level of these variables appeared 50% 
of the time as X and 50% of the iime as Not-X. 

These 72 cards were divided into two sets of 36 
cards and called Training Series A ynd B. Seventy- 
two test cards for Condition I (also’ used in Condi- 
tions II and III) were constructed in. exactly the 
same manner with color and size as the relevant cues, 
and dot-size, form, and texture as irrelevant cues. 
These 72 cards were then randomly divided into four 
series of 18 cards each and these series were called 
Test Series a, b, c, and d. 


Condition II 


Two sets of 72 training cards were constructed for 
Condition II. In one of these sets, color was made 
the only cue relevant to X-ness. Size was held con- 
stant by making all of the cards 8 inches. The degree 
to which various colors were an indicator of X-ness 
was the same as in Condition I. Form, dot-size, and 
texture were kept as irrelevant cues. These 72 cards 
were randomly divided into two series of 36 cards 
each and called Training Series A and B. 

In the other set of 72 cards, size was the only 
relevant cue. Color was held constant by making all 
cards in the series red. The degree to which various 
cards were indicators of X-ness was the same as in 
Condition I. These 72 cards were also divided into 
two series of 36 cards each and called Training Se- 
ries A and B, 

Since the same Test Series a, b, c, and d were 
used in Condition I and II, both color and size were 
cue variables in all test series. 


Condition III 


The materials for Condition III were those used in 
Condition I and the procedure of Condition I was 
replicated save for the number of training and test 
trials. 

Procedure. A minimum of 8 training and 8 test 
series for Conditions I and II was predetermined 
arbitrarily for all subjects. If, at the end of these 
series, the coefficient of cue utilization showed that 
the subject had not learned to use one or both of 
the relevant cues, the number of training and test 
series was increased to 12 or 16, i.e., until the coeffi- 
cient of cue utilization differed significantly from zero 
(r = 34), All subjects were given exactly 8 training 
and 8 test series in Condition III. 

At the beginning session of each condition, the fol- 
lowing instructions were read to the subject: 


I am going to hand you some cards, one at a 
time. I want you to take each card and look at it. 
Some of the cards are called “X cards” and some 
are “Not-X.” When I give you a card, I will name 
it. I will tell you whether it is an X or a Not-X. 
I want you to try to learn to identify, as well as 
you can, which cards are X and which are Not-X. 
You may hold a card as long as you like. As you 
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finish with the cards, please stack them, face down, 

to your right. 

Training Series A was shown. In presenting each 
card, the experimenter said: “This is an X card A 
or, “This is not an X card.” After the completion 0f 
Training Series A, Test Series a was given, the fol- 
lowing instructions being first read to the subject: 


This is a test series. I want you to tell me 
whether you think each card is X or Not-X. 
in the same 
b and sub- 
Series 2 


Training Series B was then presented 
manner as Training Series A. Test Series 
sequent test series were presented as Test 
had been. 

Instructions for Condition II and III wet 
cal with those of Condition I. However; In 
tion II those subjects who had shown a pre 
in Condition I for the color cue were given 
ing series in which size was the only releva g 
Subjects who had relied primarily on the size jes iP 
Condition I were now given the training sew each 
which color was the only relevant cue. f one 
subject in Condition II was trained on only 
variable, color or size. 


e identi- 
ondi- 


Results 


Cue validity is defined as th 
which a cue, i.e., a given attribute of pute 
is a valid indicator of X-ness, as C% ratio 
by the point biserial coefficient of eee rele 
The validity coefficient for each of t e indi 
vant cues, color and size, as a proba jnatio”: 
cator of X cards, was .41. In combina, x 


kg o 
these cues were probable indicators "phe 


cards with a validity coefficient of he “ie to 
extent to which a subject uses a 8! esti” 


categorize a card as X or Not-X may i the 
mated by correlating cue dimension x Coet 
subject’s judgments of X or Not-- “ited by 
cients of cue utilization were comP is € 
combining two test series of 18 er coer 
giving a total of 36 trials. With 33 atistie A 
cients of utilization differed with 5° f co” 
significance from zero at the .05 levé 
fidence when r = .34 or above. 
Subjects may be = ue gye 
deruse, or not use a relevan atiina 
stance, if the coefficients of cue ae ; whit 
four subjects are .G0, .22, 34, aM sublets. 
actual cue validity is .41, the oS ast coe 
not using the cue. The second, W? epe t” 
cient is .22, is underusing the cue urtl sv 
subject is using the cue, and ce cue * 40 
ject, whose r = .68, is overusing t ait 
his reliance upon it exceeds the 


r 
ruses “or 
For fot 


cue. . 


xe 
z Js of ¢ 
which the cue is a valid indicator 
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oa a the nine subjects showed one-cue 
Hon Í ae multiple-cue learning in Condi- 
one PE ese subjects tended to focus upon 
making i cue and to overuse this cue in 
tempts to eir judgments. Although several at- 
incidents vp both relevant cues, as well as 
Other as of switching from one cue to an- 
at the ey basis for judgments, were noted, 
Were oy of Condition I all of these subjects 
Most mel ee the preferred cue to the al- 
Wo subj neglect of the other relevant cue. 
synthesize in. showed a definite tendency to 
Cues in Ci judgments by using both relevant 
vant cue ondition I, but only one of the rele- 
ailed t S was used consistently. One subject 
e Was ati the task in Condition I, and 
tioning topped from the experiment. Ques- 
e i that he had failed to grasp 
Hapene tit nature of the task. Color 
jects but to be the preferred cue for all sub- 
. In the Tes Seri overused the size cue. 
Jects (3 est Series of Condition II, five sub- 
Previoy I 4, 5, 6, and 9) switched from their 
learned Y preferred relevant cue (color) and 
€ size to make their judgments by using 
Subject Cue, the only cue reinforced for these 
tion 2S during the training series of Condi- 
ously h One subject (1) learned the previ- 
Makin, eglected cue (size) and used it in 
his Dre judgments but continued to overuse 
Subject ously preferred cue (color). Another 
the est (7) used both relevant cues early in 
ae un Series of Condition II. Then, the color 
3 reinforced in the training series, Was 
‘ned and the size cue was greatly ovet 
y terms of its cue validity. The only 
(8) who learned to operate om the 
thi r Size in Condition I continued to use 
diq „€ in the test series of Condition II but 
ne Use it at the level of statistical sig- 
€. The color cue, the only cue rein- 
Ri we this subject in the training series 
Thu dition II, was learned and overused. 


u a al eight subjects learned in Condition 
Susly -ake judgments on <he basis of a previ- 
The €glected relevant cue. , 
Use of € was considerable variability ™ the 
Five © two relevant cues in Condition mu. 
evige UPiects (1, 5, 6, 8, and 9) gave some 
Sepa Of having learned to combine their 
Pleccue „ Earning experiences and make multi 


judgments. Two other subjects (4 4” 
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TABLE 3 


COEFFICIENTS OF CUE UTILIZATION FOR INDIVIDUAL 
SusjecTs IN Conpitron IIT 


t Test series 
Subjects Cue 
a b c d 
1 olor 65 55] .68 | .42 
Size .22 28 | .34 70 
Combined 61 59 | .72 79 
3 Color 00 | —.07 | .07 00 
Size -68 .82 | .76 75 
Combined 48 53 | .59 53 
4 Color 76 #5} 70 62 
Size AS 14| .21 21 
Combined 64 .63 | .64 58 
5 Color ao 4] 48 | .63 
Size 2A 64] 48 | .21 
Combined 39 55 | .68 59 
6 Color 34 14 | 48 14 
Size -00 .28 | .41 57 
Combined 25 .30 | .63 .50 
7 Color .00 00 | .28 28 
Size 22 .70 | 64 64 
Combined AS .49 | .65 65 
8 Color .68 .66 | 8+ 52 
Size 27 30] 07 | .52 
Combined | .68 68| 64 | .73 
9 Color 27 .14 | .62 42 
Size 75 | .61| 48 | .63 
Combined 73 53| 48 74 


7) used both relevant cues to making their 
judgments but tended to underplay one of 
these cues and to overuse the other. One sub- 
ject demonstrated the ability to operate with 
either of the relevant cues separately but was 
unable to combine the two in Condition III. 
Coefficients of cue utilization in Condition III 
for the color and size cues separately and for 
the two combined are given in Table 3. 

In this task, accuracy of judgment is de- 
fined as the percentage of times the subject’s 
judgment coincided with the experimenter’s 
calling a card X or Not-X in the training 
series. Subjects do not show the steadily ris- 
ing curve typical of a learning task, perhaps 
because of the probabilistic nature of the task 
and the relatively few trials. Subjects con- 
tinued to try out various cues, singly and in 

even after they became con- 


combinations, 
vinced that no cue would work perfectly. As 
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long as the training series continued, subjects 
would continue to test different hypotheses in 
an effort to improve their accuracy. Such hy- 
potheses, when found not to pay off, were 
usually abandoned, and the ‘subject would 
then make his judgments in the following test 
series by reverting to the color and size cues, 
singly or in combination. 

Coefficients of cue utilization for all test se- 
ries were combined for the group of eight sub- 
jects. 2’ values were obtained for all r’s (Ed- 
wards, 1954), and an average taken for each 
of the test series. The mean 2’ value for each 
test series was then converted back to the ap- 
propriate value of r. For subjects having more 
than the minimum of four 7’s for any one con- 
dition, pairs of z’ values were averaged. The 
resulting four coefficients of utilization for 
each variable in each of the three conditions 
are presented graphically in Figure 1. In Con- 
dition I, the group as a whole made increas- 
ingly greater use of the color cue, while neg- 
lecting the size cue. In Test Series d, the co- 


efficients of cue utilization for color and size little to the clinician’s diagnostic cts C4 
were .61 and .15, respectively. In Condition The present data indicate that ga and 
Hele the group as a whole shifted to the size learn to combine relevant, probable “alii 
cue, with concomitant neglect of the color use these cues, in terms of their ave ear that 
cue. Coefficients of cue utilization in Test in making judgments. It would oa sep% 
Series d for size and color were .63 and .21, learning and practice with cues taš 
CONDITION I CONDITION I CONDITION a 
80; | 
a | 
o 
60} ° Fa 
[0] A 
sa > a 


COEFFICIENT OF CUE UTILIZATION (r) 
3 
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respectively. It will be recalled that for seven 
of the subjects, size was the only cue being 
reinforced in the training series, and these 
subjects switched from the originally pre 
ferred color cue to the training cue as 4 be 
for their judgments. In Condition III, bot 
relevant cues were used at the .05 level by 
the group in judging the cards, coefficients 0 
cue utilization for color and size being ° 

and .55, respectively (see Figure 1). 


Discussion š 
At least two investigators (Goldberg, 1 
Hunt, 1959) have reported studies of Ae 
cal judgment in which nonprofessional ju "it 
were as successful as clinical psychologists 
predicting from test data. In Goldberg's $ tet 
trainees and staff psychologists did n° . 


i ot 

5 . . n 
than a group of secretaries in diagnos! E li 
ganic brain damage from the Bender ne 


Test. All diagnosed above a chance Lena is 


‘ 
possible interpretation of Goldberg $ “tribute 


that formal training may actually con 
skill. A 


fe} 
ee 
.30 A C a 
.20 i 
(J 
10 oo 
er 
a a ae 
TEST SERIES 


Fic. 1. Coefficients of cue utilization for color, size, and cues combined (N = 8)- 
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pes important for the later use of them 
iis ornate Holt’s (1958) findings that 
hoped ee were less successful than he had 
listing a ee carefully prepared manuals 
e Pati e validated cues might well 
titers if his judges had had some ap- 
Provided training in the use of the cues he 
trials n them. Perhaps preliminary training 
tions ae the judges to make predic- 
odie the basis of each of the cues taken 
ar to rad would have produced results siml- 
Studi ee j 
use a ae demonstrating that the judge can 
tions i of cues also suggest his limita- 
e faci well. If the use of multiple cues can 
Ctive nea by training, we must devise ef- 
efore raining methods and put them to use 
basic we can give any final answer to the 
Wile oe how much information can the 
Process easily and efficiently? 


Exprrmrnt II: Cur SYNTHESIS IN A 
P QUASICLINICAL TASK 

sat ar oases develop their biases regarding 
Hicipat a long before they are asked to par- 
Clinical Jn an experimental investigation © 
clinici judgment. If we could persuade our 
ar pag ee to disregard his training a 
Predictig it inhibits his good judgment, y 
an t ons might represent maximum rat en 
Casy ae performance. Since this is ast 
Judges do, there is one alternative. Naive” 
&rpreti ie., subjects with no training al 
tio oe test data, can be placed ina 3 4 

asked to ogous to that of the clinician wne 

n © predict behavior from test scores. 
Ceive, appropriate judgment ta: 
of as follows: one in which 


Woul 
a Predict, from test scores, 


a type 0 


Which ot involving primarily those abilities 
the tests measured. More specifically; 
sing abili- 
be 


à sort 
ties í 
foun d 


of “game” was constructed U 
or which suitable measures cou 


— 
of a tstone (1938) has identified 2 PYP tal 
abilig ent, relatively independent Ment 
c 


ti , a 
alleg = Which together make up What : 
measured by 


ates tests O 
). The inter- 


th 7 intelligence. These are 
Pitta ee Research Associ 
media” Mental Abilities (1949 “i 
Vides € form of this test for ages 11-17 p 

Separate scores for spatial ability, rea- 
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soning, word fluency, verbal meaning, and 
number ability. The PMA was administered 
to a group of University of Kentucky fresh- 
men. The low correlations between tests for 
this group of subjects indicated that the tests 
were measuring relatively independent men- 
tal abilities. On the basis of maximum scat- 
ter, three tests were selected for use in this 
study—namber, reasoning, and space—and 
the game of Rocket was invented. 

Rocket is a game for one player. The sub- 
ject is asked to imagine himself a dispatcher 
in a space station somewhere above the planet 
Earth. His job is to check passengers and 
freight on every rocket leaving the station, 
and to see that each flight of three rockets 
has a squadron leader. He plays by going 
through three stacks of cards—passenger 
cards, freight cards, and rocket cards—and 
recording passengers cleared for each flight, 
freight OK'd, and squadron leaders on a tally 
sheet. 

The correct identification of passengers for 
each rocket demands spatial ability. The sub- 
ject is required to visualize a two-dimensional 
figure as it would appear if rotated in the 
same plane. All items for this part of the 
game were taken from the 1943 edition of the 
PMA and are of the same type as the space 
items appearing in the 1949 revision. In 
checking “stellar weights” on the freight 
cards, the subject must find all errors in a 
series of multiplication problems. The prob- 
lems were taken from the 1943 edition of the 
PMA. All number problems in the 1949 re- 
vision require the subject to check the addi- 
tion of columns of three two-digit figures. The 
subject identifies squadron leaders by cor- 
rectly choosing the last in a series of sym- 
bols taken from Raven’s (1958) Progressive 
Matrices Test. This requires reasoning abil- 
ity, and is similar to the letter series found 
in the PMA. 

The three PMA tests of spatial, reasoning, 
and number ability were administered to a 
total of 30 subjects, who were also asked to 
play Rocket for 20 minutes. The entire ses- 
sion required approximately an hour and a 
half. ( Instructions and practice items for both 
tests and game require as much time as the 
actual testing.) Product-moment correlations 


between test and game for the subjects are 


N 


TABLE 4 


CORRELATIONS AND INTERCORRELATIONS BETWEEN 
PMA Tests AND ROCKET 


Space Number Reasoning 
Rocket score 72 32 57 
Space — D. 23 
— ìà .03 


Number — 


reported in Table 4. The PMA abilities cor- 
related with game performance to varying de- 
grees. Correlations between PMA tests were 
negligible, except perhaps for the correlation 
between space and reasoning. 

A multiple regression equation using the 
two best cues, space and reasoning, yielded a 
multiple correlation coefficient of .84 between 
actual and predicted scores for the 30 sub- 
jects. Optimal weighting of all three cues in 
a regression equation resulted in a multiple 
correlation of .88. 

This set of 30 test protocols and criterion 
measures provided the material for the judg- 
ment situation. Given test scores reflecting 
the subject’s number, space, and reasoning 
ability, the judge would be asked to predict 
how well that subject would do playing 
Rocket, a game requiring primarily those 
abilities (number, space, and reasoning) for 
which he had been tested. 


Method 


Subjects. The group of 30 judges included 9 males 
and 21 females, ranging in age from 18 to 35 years. 
They were introduced to the task by being told that 
they would be asked to make a series of predictions 
on the basis of test results in the same way that 
psychologists do. All judges were familiar with psy- 
chological tests and their purposes, but none of the 
judges had any training in testing. 

Procedure. All judges followed the same procedure 
in making a total of 30 predictions in groups of 10. 
The judges began by familiarizing themselves with 
the tests and game. Thoy read the PMA test instruc- 
tions and worked the practice problems. The game 
was explained to them, and each judge worked 
through the first unit. The scoring system for tests 
and game was explained and maximum points on 
each indicated. 

Each judge was then given a set of 10 test proto- 
cols and asked to try to rank the subjects according 
to their skill as Rocket players and predict how 
many of the total number of points possible they 
might earn. As soon as they completed their first 
series of predictions, they were given the scores 
actually earned by each of the 10 subjects in the 
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group and encouraged to compare these scores with 
their predictions. 

Following their first series of 10 predictions, the 
PMA tests were administered to each judge under 
the same conditions as for the subjects. Then ea 
judge played Rocket for 20 minutes. Test and game 
responses were scored immediately, and the judge 


was urged to compare the two. Then he was aske 
to predict for a second group of 10 subjects. As bes, 


fore, his predictions were corrected and errors Ca 
to his attention. ade 
Before he made the final series of 10 predictions 
each judge was told the relations between tests an 
game. Correlation coefficients were reported, an 
whether the judge seemed to understand this sta- 
tistic or not, its meaning was explained to ea 
Judges were told, for instance, that although ppn 
was the “best” predictor (subjects tended to do 5 
well on the game as they did on the space Ea 
reasoning was also a good indicator and shoul ug- 
considered in predicting Rocket scores. It was m 
gested that number was a poor predictor and sho 
be given little weight in making a decision. 
After each set of 10 predictions, the jud 
asked to describe how they had made ue 3 


tions. They were urged throughout to use a 
acy, 
5 


ges were 
predic- 
g“ 


they were assured that there was no 
tem that the experimenter expected t 
cover. 


hem to 


Results 
nd, 


Hoffman (1960) and others (Hamm? he 
1955; Todd, 1954) have “describe! ith 4 
judge’s method of combining Cues, wi ot 
multiple regression equation weighting e 
variable according to its contributio 
judge’s predictions. This was done in the 
ent study with equations fitted to en 
of 10 predictions for all of the 30 yes” 
Table 5 summarizes the incidence of moo 
sion coefficients significantly different ons: 
zero for each variable in the three con? con" 

Each group of 10 judgments may, 1 each 
sidered one trial for the judge; with 


TABLE 5 aent 
INCIDENCE OF SIGNIFICANT REGRESSION COEFF 
(p < .05) 
Condition total 
Variable 
I II m ad 
Space 26 30 28 40 
Reasoning 14 13 13 ót 
Number 24 25 12 3 
1 
Total 64 68 53 
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oe tang three trials in all. In 84 trials, 
was taal coefficients for the space cue 
ber hein cantly different from zero. Num- 
in 61 = a used to a significant degree 
judges? ials, but reasoning entered into the 
40 ma oe to the same degree in only 
eavily à Both space and number were often 
fella asec by the judges in making 
Tilortante in the first and second series of 
the judg s. In the third series, however, when 
Wasa had been advised that space and 
Score, fey were the best indicators of game 
number judges continued to rely on the 
lontue 6 Equally few put more weight on 
only the ¢ however, i.e., most judges used 
ju mS best cue on their final series of 
onside rather than the two best. 
might a ee the judges individually, we 
accurate how many of them achieved an 
Ny tri are of the three variables on 
tion, w. a Table 6 summarizes this informa- 
Weight. We disregard the absolute size of the 
Sits and their significance and consider 
then Mieli relative size (ie, S> R>N), 
Scores į Judges accurately weighted the test 
ions Ty, ‘Making their final series of predic- 
* This would not be expected by chance. 
Predictic Scuracy of this group of judges in 
compari Rocket scores can be estimated by 
Subject ng the mean predicted scores for each 
Produc with actually obtained scores. The 
teen Moment correlation coefficient be- 
in Cor mean predicted scores and actual scores 
beyo, adition IIT was .82. This was significant 
test usi the .001 level (from a significance 
the Co ne Fisher’s z transformation), 4s were 
in Conaclents of .82 in Condition T and .79 
able to ition II, The judges as a grouP were 
ject ° Make accurate predictions of the sub- 
Jud mos formance in the game, but their 
additi tS did not become more accurate with 


. tion: 3 > A 
Criterion practice and experience with the 


i 
Scu, Ssion 


Ecay 4 í s 
likely Se naive judges were used, it seem 


thei > that preconceived ideas influence 
Thej Judgments io any significant degree. 
trainin, “tial responses were made without 
Droege OT special instructions as tO how {0 
Proach We were interested in their aP- 

alysis 9 


to the problem—i.e., their an 


i) 
= 
ho} 


TABLE 6 


NUMBER oF JUDGES ACCURATELY WEIGHTING 
VARIABLES IN EACH JUDGMENT SERIES 


Condition Number of judges 
Į 8* 
II 8* 
I 20** 
*p <.12 
+* p < 001, 


the test-game relation—as well as in their 
method of synthesizing the information given 
them. The judges’ descriptions of the meth- 
ods they used indicated that they perceived 
the task as one requiring the use of all the 
information. The ways in which they tried to 
do this were several, and most judges pro- 
posed two or three methods, modifying their 
system as they learned more about the cri- 
terion. 

The data in Table 5 suggest that the judges 
got off to a good start, many of them correctly 
identifying at least one valid cue and actu- 
ally using two on their first trial. When they 
were told what the best cues were, however, 
and urged to use both, they tended to aban- 
don the number cue, as instructed; but in- 
stead of substituting the valid reasoning cue, 
most of them relied on the space cue alone in 
making the final series of predictions. 

The explanation for the latter behavior 
(ie., switching to one cue for the final series 
of predictions) may be obvious. This task was 
viewed by the judges as a difficult one. It is 
probably reasonable to suppose that whatever 
their method, they were eager to find a simple 
of arriving at an accurate prediction. Of 
ng that the space score alone 
dictor, ranking by space alone 
was the simplest method, and the experi- 
menter had guaranteed them a fair degree of 
accuracy using the procedure. 

Considering only the judges’ performance 
on Conditions I and II, however, it appears 
that many of them did put at least two cues 
together and come up with a fairly accurate 


prediction. 


way 5 
course, knowl 


was the best pre 


CONCLUSIONS AND SUMMARY 


Experimental investigations of clinical judg- 
ment encounter certain methodological diffi- 
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culties. The present study describes two quasi- 
clinical situations in which naive judges were 
asked to make judgments on the basis of 
multiple cues. In both of these experimental 
situations, the criterion for accuracy of judg- 
ment could be clearly and categorically de- 
fined. It was also possible to identify the ba- 
sis for the individual judge’s prediction. 

In this context, judges proved able to 
handle at least two relevant cues in making 
a prediction. Experiment I suggested that 
prior training with the individual cues taken 
singly enhances the judge’s ability to use both 
together when the opportunity is presented. 
Subjects in Experiment II showed a tendency 
to rely on a single cue when they were as- 
sured of a fair degree of accuracy in so doing. 

In the study by Goldberg (1959) de- 
scribed above, an “expert” was called in and 
matched against both clinicians and secre- 
taries in diagnosing brain damage from the 
Bender Gestalt. Where the others had spent 
from 45 minutes to 1 hour on the task, this 
man took about 20 hours, studying the rec- 
ords and making his predictions. He was able 
to better the record of the clinical trainees by 
correctly identifying 83% of the records as 
organic or nonorganic. (The clinicians had 
averaged 70% correct with the best of them 
getting 77% correct.) We might ask whether 
this slight advantage was worth the extra 
hours. Making judgments on the basis of 
multiple cues is hard work, and, in practice, 
the judge may find it expedient to sacrifice 
the accuracy to be achieved only by long and 
laborious pondering over test data. Certainly 
judges will be motivated to work so hard only 
if it can be demonstrated that their effort will 
result in some significant increase in accuracy. 

Neither of the studies reported here was 
designed primarily to investigate accuracy of 
judgment. Actually, both groups of judges 
were fairly accurate, but it is not possible to 
show that there was much improvement in 
performance when judges based their predic- 
tions on two or more cues rather than one. 
What these studies do indicate, however, is 
that certain conditions facilitate multiple-cue 
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prediction. It is suggested that this type of 
study can be used to investigate accuracy of 
judgment as a function of amount of informa- 
tion processed by the judge, as well as to €x- 
plore the limits of the human being in this 
respect. 
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G 
are ee nt psychiatric outpatients who 
are flein paychothermpy in public clinics 
Week for oh for treatment once or twice a 
(Feldman ‘oe an hour on each occasion 
» Lorr, & Russell, 1958; Hollings- 
edlich, 1958). These treatment fre- 
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limit t 
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hergpont, expectation, widely held, 
n to t} ic gain increases in rough propor- 
Ceives he number of treatments. This belief 
4): Some support in reports by Seeman 
t); Myers and Auld (1955); Imber, 
Fel Pai Stone, and Gliedman (1957); 
Chan et al. (1958). On the other 
meee Thompson (1950) argues that it 
ration rather than frequency of contact 
ao y e crucial variable. 
like p NY respects treatment 
leyg] 1° dosage level of a drug. Like dosage 
Por > Trequency of treatment should have 1m- 
tie va relations to treatment effects, to pa- 
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r rder, and to treatment variables such 
apist characteristics and the method of 
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effort to explore a few of these relationships. 
Its majof purpose is to test the hypothesis 
that therapeutic gains resulting from indi- 
vidual psychotherapy increase with the num- 
ber of treatment interviews received over fixed 
time intervals. 


Hypothesized Therapeutic Outcomes 


The dependent variables assessed in the 
study were selected on the basis of a survey 
of the literature as to the kinds of behavior 
purported to change as a function of psycho- 
therapy. The viewpoint taken was that, as a 
result of psychotherapy, patients might be ex- 
pected to report feeling more comfortable; 
report fewer or less disturbing physical or 
psychic complaints; function more effectively 
and comfortably interpersonally; and accept 
themselves more realistically as individuals. 

The changes hypothesized may be particu- 
larized as follows: the greater the number of 
psychotherapeutic interviews within a speci- 


fied period, the greater the: 


on in manifest anxiety 


1. Reducti 
er and severity of 


2. Reduction in the numb 
patient complaints and problems 
. Increase in ego strength 
` Increase in self-acceptance 
. Increase in sociability 
. Reduction in hostility towards others 
. Increase in independent behavior 
. Number of specific positive behavioral 


changes reported by the therapist 
9, Level of self-awareness Or understanding 


ee 


Onan t 


METHOD 


Study Plan 


The study des: 


of patients at each 
to one of three differ 


ign called for the random assignment 
ach of seven mental hygiene clinics, 
ent treatment schedules—twice 
weekly, once weekly, and once biweekly. The Jargest 
participating clinic randomly assigned patients to all 
three treatment frequencies. Two clinics assigned pa- 
tients to once weekly and biweekly schedules. The 
remaining four clinics distributed patients randomly 
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to twice and once weekly treatment schedules. The 
contributing Veterans Administration clinics were lo- 
cated in Albany, Boston, Bridgeport, Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, Denver, and Hartford. 

Because of the high incidence of dropouts it seemed 
imperative to re-evaluate the groups at the earliest 
point at which treatment effects might be manifested. 
Four months was chosen by the partiçipating clinics 
as a period within which therapeutic gains could be 
expected for the types of patients studied. A second 
re-evaluation was scheduled after 8 months of psy- 
chotherapy in order to determine what additional 
gains would be demonstrated. Each patient selected 
for the study was interviewed and tested just before 
initiation of treatment and again at the end of 16 
weeks and 32 weeks of psychotherapy. For the initial 
examination, the patient was seen successively by the 
intake social worker, the intake psychiatrist, and by 
the psychologist who administered the test battery 
which ordinarily required about an hour and a half. 
He was also rated by his therapist immediately after 
his first therapy interview. For the 16-week re- 
evaluation each patient was reinterviewed by the 
social worker, retested by the psychologist on an 
abbreviated test battery, and rerated by his thera- 
pist. The 32-week re-evaluations were identical with 
the 16-week re-evaluations except that the social 
worker’s interview was discontinued for administra- 
tive reasons. 


Sample - 


The sample in each clinic was confined to male 
veterans with service connected psychiatric disabili- 
ties who were less than 51 years of age and without 
any present indication of brain injury. None had re- 
ceived 3 months or more of intensive psychotherapy 
within 90 days of inclusion in the study, All were 
acceptable to the clinics for “intensive” individual 
psychotherapy as subsequently defined. 

The typical patient, of the 133 included, was 37 
years of age although the range was from 21 to 51. 
Approximately half of all patients were high school 
or college graduates. Of those employed the average 
annual earnings was $3,500. Seventy-five percent of 
the group were employed at the time of inclusion in 
the study. The typical patient’s illness was rated as 
“moderate” on a four-point severity scale based on 
composite ratings obtained from psychiatrist, social 
worker, and therapist. 


Treatment and the Therapists 


Most psychotherapists had a psychoanalytic ori- 
entation to treatment although modified Rogerian 
and Sullivanian approaches were also represented. 
The term “intensive psychotherapy” was defined in 
terms of interviews of about an hour in duration 
and treatment directed towards reorienting or chang- 
ing the patient, assisting him in modifying his per- 
sonal adjustment patterns, and aiding him in mak- 
ing more constructive use of his assets. Patients 
whose treatment would necessarily be directed at 
keeping them out of a hospital or at maintaining 
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them at present levels of adjustment were to be ex- 
cluded from the study. 

A therapist was defined as any stafi member oF 
trainee whom the clinic regarded as competent to 
conduct intensive psychotherapy. Seventy-five differ- 
ent therapists participated in the study. Of these, 64 
were staff members and 11 residents or trainees. 
Twenty-three therapists were psychiatrists, 23 were 
social workers, and 29 were clinical psychologists. 
Their years of experience as therapists averaged 4.9 
years. 


Patient Measures 


The 10 patient criteria used to evaluate the changes 


hypothesized were the following: 

1. A 50-item modified version of the Manifest Anx- 
iety (MA) scale (Taylor, 1953) was used to test tbe 
hypothesis concerning manifest anxiety. Reports show 
that the scale correlates well with the clinical co~ 
cept of anxiety. 

2. The Symptom Checklist was designed 
ate the hypothesis concerning the number 
complaints. Included were 20 of the mos' 
complaints reported by clinic patients. 33) 

3. The 56-item Ego Strength scale (Barron, DA 
also taken from the MMPI, was used to “3 
hypothesis concerning ego strength. A few item aed 
cerning religion, potentially offensive, were © 4 pa 
Barron considers the score to be an estimat sure 
adaptability and personal resourcefulness; & mea: 
of general capacity for personal integration. the 

4, A 15-item Sociability measure was taken fron ord 
Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey uh be 2 
& Zimmerman, 1949). A high score purports to so- 
measure of liking for people and ease in making 
cial contacts with others. 

5. The 15-item Friendliness scale, also P 
the Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey a 
used to assess hostility. A low score is indicat high 
hostility, belligerence, and suspicion of others. nce of 
score indicates respect for others and tolera 
hostile acts by others. _point 

6. The Scli-Rating scale consists of 16 meee i 
linear self-descriptive scales concerned with s¢ id 
faction. It was included as a measure of self- re the 
ance and self-satisfaction. The lower the sco 
greater the dissatisfaction with the self. Fors 

7. The Interpersonal Checklist (ICL) (La urce 
Suczek, 1955; Leary, 1957) constitutes the so! s, hos 
the ICL criteria—assertiveness, cooperativenes™, was 
tility, and dependence. The Assertiveness aoe 
based on 17 ICL adjectives that a group y 
chologists judged “therapeutically desirab’ a 
score is a measure of assertiveness, self- 
competitiveness, and firmness with others. dto de- 

8, Another 12 ICL adjectives, also judge 
scribe therapeutically desirable behavior, cot? de“ 
Cooperativeness-Responsibility scale. A high 
scribes a relatively modest, cooperative; 
sible individual. 

9. The Autocratic-Hostile scale 
29 adjectives in the ICL judged to 


to evalu- 
of patient 
t common 


taken fOr 
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Peutics 3 
— pH soneesepel behavior such as aggressive- 
10. The ens | resentment, and suspiciousness. 
fectives and emg! scale consists of 30 ad- 
escriptive an a taken from the ICL which are 
effacement, ov ae characteristics as passivity, self- 
undue deference pendency, excessive generosity, and 
Peutically we All items were judged to be thera- 
is ait undesirable. 
test a to the criteria of change, a number of 
change, T es were included as possible predictors of 
(Adorno waive statements from the F Scale 
1950) were renkel-Brunswik, Levinson, & Sanford, 
OW scores M a AS 4: Measure of authoritarianism. 
Values, doe icate rigid adherence to conventional 
tional Sindee cee of persons who violate conven- 
Of interest E and generalized hostility. A measure 
Mg others inking, observing oneself and observ- 
the Guilfo; ad Reflectiveness, was obtained from 
nat a o aneri scales. It was conjectured 
iilrosnoetiye Hoe ee fp psychotherapy are more 
Mt Haas than those who are not. ‘An adapted 50- 
2 measure jor Disturbance Inventory was included as 
Dibner, & of psychopathic tendencies (Applezweis, 
individuals Osbourne, 1958). It purports to identify 
hostile to who are restless, aggressive, nomadic, and 
test an ä authority. A multiple-choice vocabulary 
i likely word fluency measure were also included 
ore of therapeutic response. 
T each of of internal consistency Were computed 
heir medi the 15 patient and therapist criteria. 
S to T value was .80 and the range was from 
tment o secure indices of test stability, pre- 
scores were correlated with 4-month and 


Oeffici 


-month 
Si 

Pietra Ret The median correlation between e 

OCfficiente t Versus S-month scores was 78. These 


nts j 3 
Bencous S imply that the criteria are fairly homo- 


a hs 
nd surprisingly stable. 
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Each 

t casu p aPist described his patient on 3 number 
© thera, S Which were used to assess change from 

tatir Sev t's viewpoint. 

oe S on erity of Illness score was 
Ati Seven four-point scales ass¢ 


Hop, tel 
i “loppie, Ea to degrees of severity of 


derived from 
ssing charac- 
illness (Lott, 


Turk, 1956). Ratings were obtaine 
again at the 


tin, diated 
Me of | Y after the first interview and 


2 each 
On p ach s i a E 
the qa therapist was asked to describe his es 

t between 


t 

nd the patient’s 
by means 0 
erapist ICL 


re ICL). It was conjectured that the = 
hin, p; aneement would increase with progress 
selg, “Nd reflect the patient's understanding ° 
thes, The 

Shange Inventory was completed by the 
92 Tt, 19 the time of each re-evaluation McNair 
esate 60a, 1960b). The Inventory consisted o: 
tip tiy, ents marked true or not true, which are 
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psychotherapy patients. An Interview Relationship 
(IR) score is based on 24 statements descriptive of 
the patient’s participation and resistance during the 
interview. A second score of Interpersonal Changes 
(IC) is based on 42 specific changes in interpersonal 
relations judged to be therapeutically desirable. The 
third measure of Symptom Reduction (SR) is based 
on 26 observed reductions in the frequency or se- 
verity of symptoms and problems exhibited. 

Therapists also rated the patient on a number of 
variables that held promise as predictors of response 
or which were needed as control variables. Each 
therapist rated his patient on four-point scales of 
Liking for the Patient and Interest in the Patient’s 
Problem. He also rated the patient’s degree of Mo- 
tivation for Treatment. Finally, the therapist indi- 
cated the appropriateness of the randomly assigned 
treatment frequency for the patient's condition on a 
Suitability of Treatment Frequency scale. 


Social Worker Measures 


orker interviewed the patient at the 
time of intake and again at the end of 16 weeks of 
treatment. Seven scales were concerned with Employ- 
ment Adjustment, four scales described Social and 
Community Adjustment while three scales dealt with 
Family Life Adjustment. Only social adjustment and 
severity of illness ratings were used in the analysis. 


Method of A nalysis 


The statistical model for evaluating the effect of 
ts of psychotherapy on the various 


covariance within a simple 
randomized design. Final criterion mean scores were 
adjusted for ini the criterion being ana- 
lyzed as well as for the effects of other control vari- 
ables as seemed necessary. D, 
relations between initial criterio: 


ables, and final criterion scores were examined. As 
es were adjusted by 


required t eri score 
covarial initial criterion scores as well as 
for the background vari 
ment was to prov: 

ment groups prior to treatment and to reduce the 


+e of the error term in the l 
Faal adjusted means. The patient control variables 


considered were: age highest grade completed, an- 
nual earnings, employment status, vocabulary score, 
F Scale (authoritarianism) score, Behavior Disturb- 
ance scale score, and Word Fluency test score. Ob- 
server control variables available were: length of 
jst experience, rated competence of therapist, 
interest of therapist for patient, and 


d liking and in 
rae f treatment frequency. 


rated suitability © 


The social w 


RESULTS 
he 4- and g-month assess- 
ment periods are presented sequentially. For 


i i ‘al effects of treat- 
ach period the differential en! 
anes frequency are first described and then 
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TABLE 1 


ADJUSTED TREATMENT GROUP MEANS AFTER Four 
MONTIS OF PSYCHOTHERAPY 
(Initial scores controlled) 


Treatment frequency 
Criterion 5 = Fa 
Twi . 
weelly| weekly] Biweekly 

Patient measure: 

Manifest Anxiety 28.5 | 29.2 28.9 0.14 

Ego Strength 30.3 |32.2 31.5 0.34 

Symptom Checklist 8.0 | 7.5 7.6 |0.43 

Self-Rating 52.8 |538 | 323 |0.13 

Sociability 74 | 7.6 7.6 0.08 

Friendliness 8.2 | 8.6 9.1 1.16 
Therapist measure: 

Severity of Illness 20.6 |20.7 | 21.0 | 0.12 

IR 9.2 | 9.3 7.3 | 1.63 

IC i | T2 5.0 | 1.90 

SR 53 | Set 3.6 | 2.66% 
Other measure: 

SW Severity of Illness | 20.0 |19.7 | 19.3 | 0.63 

Social Adjustment 29.5 | 29.2 27.6 | 0.53 

P-T ICL O41] O41 0.37 | 0,95 

N 1/45 62 26 


a Fios (df = 2/129) = 3.06. 
è Actual 4-month means are presented and tested as there 
were no initial scores on this variable. 


the treatment gains. Whenever significant dif- 
ferences between treatment frequency groups 
could not be demonstrated, tests were made 
to identify any changes from pretreatment 
status. In order to test for total treatment 
gains, all treatment groups were pooled and 
tests were made on the combined group scores. 


Treatment Frequency: Four Months 


During the first 4 months of therapy, the 
twice weekly frequency group actually at- 
tended an average of 25.5 (s = 3.8) therapy 
sessions; the once weekly group, an average 
of 14.5 (s = 2.3) sessions; and the biweekly 
group, an average of 8.6 (s = 1.6) interviews. 
The three treatment groups did not differ sig- 
nificantly when treatment began on any of 
the criteria or on predictor or background 
variables. Table 1 presents the results of tests 
for treatment effects on 13 criteria of response 
to psychotherapy. The influence of initial 
scores on the 4-month scores is controlled by 
the method of analysis of covariance except 
in the case of the Therapist Change Inven- 
tories. Since there were no initial scores on 
the three Change Inventories, differences were 
tested by one-way analysis of variance. 
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None of the F tests on the criteria is sig- 
nificant at the .05 level. In addition to the 
criteria listed in Table 1, the four ICL scores 
also showed no differences at 4 months. With 
the exception of the Therapist Change Inven- 
tories, there is no evidence of a trend for the 
biweekly group to show less change than the 
two groups receiving more frequent interviews: 
The F test for SR Changes approaches sig- 
nificance (.10 > p > .05), and this result af- 
fords the only suggestion of a difference in 
response to psychotherapy as a function o 
interview frequency. Three sources of wor’ 
mation—patient, therapist, and an indepen” 
ent social worker—apparently concur 10 Gi t 
serving no differences ascribable to — 
frequency. Thus the major hypothesis receives 
no support for the patients studied over a 
month interval. by 

Was there a differential dropout rate ©” 
treatment frequency group prior to the ith 
month evaluation? If so, and if patients Tia 
different characteristics dropped out ° pias 
different frequency groups, & serious °", 


A arl- 
could have been introduced into the comp js 
hat ther? 


reatm! 3 
z ainilo: 

frequency and dropping out oF ae in 

Additional analyses (not presented 

dicate that the terminators on each t" 


TABLE 2 on 
CHANGES OVER Four-MontTH PERIOD F 
COMBINED GROUPS "i 
Means p 
agi eee 
Criterion 
Initial |4 month |_——~ 
P i 33 
Patient measure: o | 08 
Manifest Anxiety 29.4 al 1.30 
Ego Strength 31.5 237 18 
Symptom Checklist 79 535 135 
Self-Rating 52.2 ` 73 0-43 
Sociability 7.5 S% 1.4 
Friendliness 8.8 o: a” 
Therapist measure: 20.7 2. 
Severity of Illness 21.6 i 20° 
Other measure: 19.8 Beat 
SW Severity of Illness ial 29.0 ru o 
eee ment ae 40.0 ee 
NO 133 


^ t.os (one-tailed) = 1.64. 
ap <.05. 
mp <.01. 
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sche 7 j Sand > 
sme also do not differ significantly in 
he status on the criterion or predictor 
= res or on background variables such as 
se and education. 


Tr n 
eatment Gains: Four Months 


mo m presents initial and 4-month means 
ministered on the 10 criteria which are ad- 
significant on both occasions. There are no 
OWevyer chatiges on the patient measures. 
independ oth therapists and social workers 
i nea observe a significant decrease 
e Pati V of Illness of the study sample. 
ex aleo T Vierapist ICL Concomitance In- 
aad ther increases significantly, i.e., patient 
e e E are more similar in describing 
months me on an adjective checklist after 4 
e ICL therapy than after one interview. 
simply ch change appears due to therapists 
ing a ecking more adjectives in describ- 
rather i after knowing him 4 months 
e pati an to any shift in the content of 
Mont ae self-descriptions. Thus, after 4 
Study Sai psychotherapy, the patients in the 
Patient “port no significant changes on the 
ial wo gs However, therapists and so- 
Nee ers observe some favorable changes 
ciated with frequency of interviews. 


Die 

t 

ment Frequency: Eight Months 
The g 


tients Ww -month analysis is based on 58 pa- 


nal rands, remained in the study on the origi- 
sheduy Omly assigned treatment frequency 
twice es. There were 16 patients 1” the 
Os nt group with a mean 0 50.8 
the -°°4) therapy sessions. Thirty patients in 
fe nce Weekly group had a mean 0 27.7 
k sessions, and 12 patients in the bi- 
Y group had a mean of 14.4 (s= 4- 
e i treatment. Before starting treatment 
S Oups did not differ significantly 0” cri- 
Lovey Predictor, or background variables. 
nea hee before considering the results of 
about “nt with these 58 cases, two questions 
© 8-month sample should be an- 
ae loss of patients from the med 
Pe by treatment frequency? Js the 
udy sample comparable to the group 
t A chi at the 4-month evaluation? 
"atmen, Ware test of the relation 
ee ane frequency and remaining OY 
t Of the study prior to the 8- 


between 
drop- 
month 


2S 


evaluation was not significant although a 
slightly higher proportion of the twice weekly 
group did drop out during this time interval. 
The 75 cases lost from the study included 57 
who had completed or stopped treatment and 
18 others who remained in psychotherapy but 
were dropped from the study because their 
treatment frequency was altered for one con- 
tingency “or another (e.g., employment inter- 
fered, therapist judged it imperative to change 
the frequency of interviews). 

The pretreatment status of patients re- 
maining in the study at 8 months at the as- 
signed treatment schedules differed signifi- 
cantly in certain respects from the patients 
who dropped out. The differences suggest 
principally that the $-month sample was more 
disturbed when they began therapy; MA 
scores were higher and self-descriptions were 
less favorable. The 8-month sample was also 
an average of 2 years older, but this differ- 
ence was not quite significant. Therapists ob- 
served significantly less IC + SR Change in 
the $-month sample during the first 4 months 
of therapy. However, an analysis of patient 
self-report measures indicated that the re- 
mainers and dropouts did not differ signifi- 
cantly in amount of change over 4 months. 
Thus patient reports did not corroborate those 
of the therapists. 

Table 3 presents the results of a compari- 
son of treatment frequency groups, after 8 
months of treatment, on 15 criteria of re- 
sponse to psychotherapy. The IC and SR 
changes correlated so highly that they were 
combined into a single measure. None of the 
differences between frequency groups are sig- 
nificant at the .05 level, nor is there much 
suggestion of any observable trend in the hy- 
pothesized direction. Patient and therapist 
measures corroborate each other in indicating 
no differences between groups over the 8- 
month treatment period. Only the difference 
between groups on the patient-therapist ICL 
approaches significance. The difference sug- 
gests that the more frequently patients and 
therapists see each other, the greater their 
agreement in describing the patient. Thus 
once more the research hypothesis that treat- 
ment effects will be greater with more fre- 

uent treatments is not supported after 8 
months of psychotherapy. 
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TABLE 3 


ADJUSTED TREATMENT GROUP MEANS AFTER EIGHT 
MONTHS OF PSYCHOTHERAPY 
(Initial scores controlled) 


| Treatment frequency 
Criterion (——— | fa 
v n P 
Taig | Ones Biweeki 
Patient measure: 
Manifest Anxiety 129.1 |30.4 | 30.5 |0.22 
Ego Strength |322. }32.8 | 31.9 [O16 
Symptom Checklist | 7.6 | 7.4 7.3 |0.05 
Self-Rating [46.2 |44.8 | 47.4 | 0.53 
Sociability | 6.9 | 6.1 64 |0.63 
Friendliness 8.2 | 8.6 9.9 1.90 
ICL: Assertiveness 9.7 | 9:2 9.1 | 0.23 
ICL: Cooperativeness | 7.4 | 8.0 8.9 |2.16 
ICL: Hostility 12.6 |11.8 | 11.6 | 0.38 
ICL: Dependence 15.8 |14.7 | 14.9 | 0.45 
Therapist measure: 
Severity of Illness }18.9 |19.9 | 21.0 1.35 
IR 8.9 9.2 7.6 |0.62 
IC’ +'SR 13.8 [11.5 | 11.5 | 0.65» 
P-T ICL 0.44) 0.38} 0.34 | 3.10 
N {16 30 12 


a Fos (df = 2/54) = 3.17. 
b Four-month scores controlled on this variable since there 
were no initial scores on this variable. 


Treatment Gains: Eight Months 


Table 4 presents initial and 8-month means 
of the combined groups on the various cri- 
teria as well as the results of ¢ tests (one- 
tailed). Of the patient measures, the Ego 
Strength scale scores increase significantly in 
the predicted direction. Patients also use sig- 
nificantly fewer Dependency adjectives in de- 
scribing themselves at the end of 8 months of 
therapy. There are no significant shifts from 
pretreatment status on the other patient cri- 
teria. As was true at 4 months, the therapists 
observe a significant decrease in Severity of 
Illness as compared with the beginning of 
therapy. In addition, therapists note signifi- 
cantly more IC +.SR Changes at 8 months 
than they had observed at 4 months. Thus 
both therapists and patients provide evidence 
of improvement over initial or 4-month status 
even though this improvement does not re- 
late significantly to frequency of treatment. 


A ONE-YEAR Fottow-Up 


A high proportion of the original group was 
known to be in treatment at the end of 12 
months, although not all on the originally as- 
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ful to retest those remaining in order to as- 
sess any changes. Thus 1 year after starting 
psychotherapy, the 133 patients who had com- 
pleted at least 4 months of psychotherapy 
were retested or asked to return for a follow- 


up re-evaluation. Of 102 patients retested | 


signed treatment schedule. Yet it seemed use- 


(77% of the total) 55 had remained in psy" 
chotherapy for the entire year (Ingroup) 
and 47 had completed or terminated psycho- 
therapy between 4 months and 1 year (Out: 
group). The 31 patients who did not respo” 
to the follow-up request did not differ sig?!” 
cantly in background characteristics from the 
re-evaluated group. 

To test for effects of treatment freque™ a 
at the one year follow-up, the analysis * 
quired a grouping of patients which cape 
from the original experimental design. By o 


À « s al 
year, too few patients remained in ther o 
d treatme 


on the original randomly assigne treat- 
schedules for meaningful analysis PY essei 
ment frequency group. It also seeme 5 sep" 


tial to analyze the In- and OutgrouP treat” 
rately because of different duration 0 were 
ment. Therefore, both the Ins and Outs is 
dichotomized into two groups on the barani 
the number of interviews received. a Í 


TABLE 4 


CHANGES OVER AN Ercnt-MoxtH P 
ComBINED GROUPS 


gron FOR l 


Means p 
tet eae 
Criterion 
Initial | 8 month ee 

Patient measure: 117.6 

Manifest Anxiety 31.1 Dr 2.40 

Ego Strength 31.0 74 0.5 | 

Symptom Checklist 8.0 457 0.8% 

Self-Rating 44.8 34 0.25 

Sociability 6.4 87 0:57 

Friendliness 8.7 93 O78 

ICL: Assertiveness 9.4 30 1s 

ICL: Cooperativeness 8.4 12.0 Ogg” 

ICL: Hostility 12.3 13.0 2. 

ICL: Dependence 16.4 . asf 
Therapist measure: 19.8 2.98 

Severity of Illness 21.1 3 0.098 

IR g6 | 87 iA Í 

IC+SR 10.2 | 12 

N 58 


atos (one-tailed) = 1.64. 
b Four-month means. 
t <= 205. 

Dd <0. 
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receivi 
Geen than the median number of in- 
classed as e classed as Lows; all others were 
ow iter ighs. Comparisons of High and 
rately for bork groups were then made sepa- 
ect of ek Ins and Outs. The actual ef- 
signed to 1 tomizing was that all cases as- 
igh bee weekly treatment fell into the 
assigned i Es subgroups, all cases originally 
ow intervie biweekly treatment fell into the 
stoup On re subgroups, but the once weekly 
epending s were distributed to both groups 
they seh the number of appointments 
ally kept. 


In 
” 
8roup Comparison 


dy z 
sen anh group consisted of 28 patients 
Of 43.96 erage of 62 interviews, with a range 
of 27 et The Low group consisted 
Views, oils seen an average of 29 inter- 
e High x ranpe from 17-42 interviews. 
cantly 8 and Low groups differed signifi- 
treatmen A as few variables before starting 
ten The High interview group Was 
te sin ple more unemployed patients, 
s aie men, and reported fewer symp- 
Therapi complaints at the start of therapy. 
terest E also expressed significantly greater 
DY the in the types of problems presented 
12-mon igh group. Thus it appears that the 
Parahi Comparison groups are not as com- 
Mon n initial status as the 4- and 8- 
little comparison groups which differed very 
the l TE could well be due to the fact that 
A ig ha and Low groups were formed partly 
the ati asis of the number of appointments 
tteatment © actually kept during the year of 


le o 


Table s 
differene 5 presents the results of tests for 
tone os between the High and Low group 
Ontroyeatt: As previously, initial scores ate 


Tatie by analysis of covariance. Two new 
1 criteria—Social Changes and Psycho- 
ae Wo hanges—are also listed in Table 5 
aken "2 Measures contain a total of 19 items 
and adam the therapist IC + SR measure 
ses i for patient self-reports. As the 
the Sociah >? one contains a set of changes in 
a “Othe -interpersonal adjustment area, an 
one sve contains changes in self-attitud® 
Petapig POlogical symptoms. one of the 
twee, Measures even suggests & aei 


ighs and Lows at one year- 
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TABLE 5 


ADJUSTED TREATMENT GROUP Means For PATIENTS 
IN THERAPY AT TWELVE Montus 
(Initial scores controlled) 


Interview frequency 
Criterion Fs 
High Low 
Patient measure: 
Manifest Anxiety 26.0 26.9 0.22 
Ego Strength 34.9 32.8 1.05» 
Symptom Checklist 7.3 6.7 0.49 
Self-Rating 48.4 45.9 1.37 
Sociability 6.9 6.9 0.00 
Friendliness 8.4 9.9 5.238 
ICL: Assertiveness 10.1 9.7 0.17 
ICL: Cooperativeness 7.2 8.8 8.62** 
ICL: Hostility 12.0 10.8 1.34 
ICL: Dependence 14.9 13.6 1.35 
Social Changes 4.4 3.4 1.69° 
Psychological Changes | 4.9 4.7 0.06° 
Therapist measure: 
Severity of Illness 18.8 18.9 0.03 
IR 8.0 9.0 | 0.004 
IC +SR 16.3 16.4 0.00° 
p-T ICL 0.36 0.36 | 0.01 
N 28 27 

a Fos (df = 1/52) = 4.04. 
b ‘esented and tested, as covariance 


e-month means pri 
assumptions untenable. 
velye-month means presented and tested as there were 
no initial scores on this variable. 

d Median changes listed for each group. x° for median test 
is presented as variances were heterogeneous. z 

o Four-month scores controlled as there were no initial 
scores. 


Bp <.05. 
b Sio. 


measures indicate a significant 
ber of interviews. The High pa- 
antly lower on the Friend- 
d significantly fewer Co- 
sibility Adjectives in de- 


two patient 
effect of num 
tients scored signific 
liness scale and use 
operativeness-Respon 
scribing themselves. 
The labels Friendliness and Cooperative- 
ness probably do not convey very well the 
nature of the changes that took place. An 
item analysis revealed that the High group 
showed reduced Friendliness because they 
more often rejected such platitudes as “Tt 
ays to turn the other cheek rather than to 
fight,” and more often endorsed such state- 
t is often necessary to fight for 

7 and “If I resent someone’s ac- 
tions I promptly tell him so.” The reduced 
Cooperativeness scores were due to less fre- 
uent endorsement of such self-descriptions 
as “Accepts advice readily,” “kind and re- 
assuring,” and “often helped by others.” Item 
analysis, thus, suggests that the High group 
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did not become unfriendly and uncooperative 
as the test labels would suggest, but instead 
became more outspoken, assertive, independ- 
ent, and determined to protect their own in- 
terests. 


Outgroup Comparison 


The High interview group consisted of 23 
patients no longer receiving treatment, seen 
an average of 34 interviews with a range of 
23-63 sessions. The Low group consisted of 
24 patients seen an average of 16 sessions, 
with a range from 10-22 interviews. There 
was no difference in duration of treatment for 
the High and Low groups; mean length of 
therapy was 29 weeks for both groups. Tests 
to determine if the High and Low groups 
were comparable samples of patients when 
treatment began revealed only one significant 
difference on background characteristics and 
initial criterion scores. Therapists judged the 
High group to be significantly more severely 
ill than the Low group. (Means: 22.5 vs. 18.8, 
t= 2.71, p<.01.) Analysis of the seven 
items comprising the set of severity scales in- 
dicated therapists judged the High group to 
be more distressed, more suspicious of others, 
and more self-preoccupied. They rated the 
High group as moderately ill and the Low 
group as mildly-to-moderately ill. 


TABLE 6 


ADJUSTED TREATMENT GROUP MEANS FOR PATIENTS 
Our or THERAPY AT TWELVE MONTHS 
(Initial scores controlled) 


Interview frequency 
Criterion ee ® 
High Low 
Manifest Anxiety 24.9 28.4 | 2.86 
Ego Strength 33.8 33.2 | 0.14 
Symptom Checklist 7.7 7.5 | 0.02 
Self-Rating 49.2 47.7 0.59 
Sociability 8.0 9.0 2.42 
Friendliness 7.9 10.0 6.60* 
ICL: Assertiveness 10.3 113 1.49 
ICL: Cooperativeness 7.9 9.2 | 5.02* 
ICL: Hostility 11.3 10.9 | 0.07 
ICL: Dependency 11.6 14.7 | 6.94** 
Social Changes 2.9 3.0 | 0.01» 
Psychological Changes 2.8 4.1 | 3.29 
N 23 24 


a Fos (df = 1/44) = 4.07. 

b Actual twelve-month means are presented and tested as 
there were no initial scores on this variable. 

*p <.05. 


wD <01. 
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TABLE 7 
INITIAL AND TWELVE Montn TEs 
PATIENTS IN THERAPY AT TWE 
Means " 
Criterion ae 
Initial | 12 month 
Patient measure: 1b 
Manifest Anxi 29.9 | 26.4 6.06" 
Ego Strength 31.3 33.8 104" 
Symptom Checklist 8.0 7.0 129 
Self-Rating 45.7 47.1 oul 
ility 6.9 6.9 075 
Assertiveness 9.5 09 068 
: Hostility 11.8 11.4 145 
ICL: Dependence 15.1 14.3 ca 
Therapist measure: N 4.86" 
Severity of Illness 21.5 18.9 0.52 
IR 8.6° 8.9 3.20% 
IC+SR 11.9 16.4 0:35 
P-T ICL 035 | 0.36 |0 
iv | 55 


a los (one-tailed) = 1.64. 
è Table entry is x? for McNemar (1955) te 
t test invalid because of heterogeneous variances. 
tailed) = 2.71. 
e Four-month means. 
*p <.05. 
Dd <.01, 


anges: 
t of chaine- 


if- 
Table 6 presents the results of tests fore 
ferences between the High and Low 
groups at one year. No therapist e 
were available as the Outs were no longa 
ceiving therapy. Three of the differen 05: 
the patient measures are significant at P Co" 
Two of the differences—Friendliness het es i? 
operativeness—involve the same var grou? 
the same direction as found in the atientó 
analysis. In addition the High group k n i 
showed a significantly greater R d ie 
number of Dependency Adjectives > ually 
self-descriptions. The Low patients °° the 
showed a slight nonsignificant increas? self- 
number of such adjectives. Examples e pigh 
descriptions used less frequently bY qy, P) 
interview group are obeys too willing podl” 
wants everyone’s love, and likes eV?” com 
All three significant differences te” a 4 
firm the findings with the IngrouP, selves,” 
tients with more interviews see them” iy pint 
more assertive and outspoken 17 r ff 
their own interests, less dependent, < n Pa 
willing to be imposed upon by ot grep 
dition to the above differences, ficant? , 9 
reduction in MA approaches sig” mp si, 
< .10) and lends support to age p int? 
of greater improvement for the 
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ih tay However, no simple picture of 
fatte prs can be claimed for the High pa- 
tiiba Pa groups report about the same 
tom Cie. S and complaints (Symp- 
group nae ist) at 12 months, and the Low 
logical a s to report slightly more Psycho- 
thera anges (p < .10) since they started 
py. 


In x 
sroup Treatment Gains 


ae! presents tests of differences be- 
Patient a and 12-month means on those 
Unaffected b therapist measures which were 
Changes f y interview frequency. Significant 
three of mm, pretreatment status occurred on 
e numb he patient measures. MA scores and 
While the e of reported symptoms decreased, 
Except f go Strength scale score increased. 
the en a the unchanged Sociability scale, 
Ovemente p patient measures show slight 
Sts corr s in the predicted direction. Thera- 
epora talg the pattern of improvement 
is ‘ing a decrease in severity of illness 
tantly mee They also report signifi- 
t ted ore interpersonal changes and symp- 
ME the ae compared with changes dur- 
ddition T 4 months of psychotherapy. No 
Ship is al change in the interview relation- 
Uggestg ed after the first 4 months which 
nly to that this measure may be sensitive 
tients in early changes. In summary, the pa- 
a Patte treatment at the close of 1 year show 
Status 2 Of favorable change from imie 


s ; 
Pattern et is somewhat broader than 
anq a ader 


pi 


õ t 8 months and considerably bro 
re consistent than at 4 months. 


utero 
up Treatment Gains 
vyhether 


T 
there $ Were made to determine W 
Ment ere significant shifts from pretreat- 
Variants for the entire Outgroup °% the 
relatio es which did not show @ significant 
A initi to treatment frequency. Comparisons 
the folle and 12-month means were made on 
tom qoWing variables: Ego Strength, Symp- 
Recklist, Self-Rating, Sociability,, As- 
wart and Hostility. None of the differ- 
Stoup “2S significant, Thus, among the Out- 
K ie Y those patients with a hig 
tom „views present any evidence ° E 
*etreatment status. 


hange 
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DISCUSSION 


Related Studies 


Imber et al. (1957) have reported a study 
similar to the present investigation in objec- 
tive. They hypothesized that patients having 
fewer and briefer sessions of psychotherapy 
would show significantly less improvement 
than patients with more and longer sessions 
over the same period of time. Patients were 
assigned at random to group psychotherapy 
for 1.5 hours once a week, to individual psy- 
chotherapy for 1 hour once a week, and to 
minimal contact therapy for .5 hour once 
every two weeks. After 6 months they report 
more improvement in group and individual 
psychotherapy patients than in minimal con- 
tact patients. Unfortunately length of inter- 
view, frequency of treatment and type of 
treatment are confounded in the study de- 
sign. It is not possible to infer which variable 
was the effective agent. 

Ends and Page (1959) claim to have dem- 
onstrated that doubling the number of group 
therapy sessions with a constant time interval 
increases therapeutic movement. Lack of sta- 
tistical or experimental control of sampling 
sources and other defects cast serious doubt 
on their findings. Cartwright (1955) and 
Taylor (1956) have independently found that 
ratings of success or improvement on closed 
cases increases with number of treatments re- 
ceived. Duration of treatment seems not to 
have been controlled in either study. Further 
these studies are concerned with closed cases 
rather than open cases as in the present re- 


port. 


Contingent Variables 
Ordinarily therapist and patient mutually 
decide how frequently treatment sessions 
should be scheduled. Yet random assignment 
of patients to schedules without regard to 
may have effected outcome. 


‘deed suitability 
a that patients on schedules 


he hypothesis 2 edu! 
T suitable by the therapist after the initial 


interview would improve more than patients 
on schedules rated unsuitable was tested on 
10 study criteria obtained at the 4 month re- 
evaluation (McNair & Lorr, 1960a). The evi- 
dence did not support the hypotheses for any 
of the criteria. Suitability ratings were, how- 
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ever, associated with therapists’ personal re- 
actions to patients. 

The factor of chronicity of illness of the 
group studied calls for some consideration. 
The patients studied were all male veterans 
who were treated for service associated psy- 
chiatric problems that date, presumably, from 
World War II or the Korean War. Illness 
thus dates back 8-15 years and may be re- 
garded as chronic. Further about half of the 
study group had been in psychotherapy once 
before, for a median period of 10 months. Yet 
a survey by Feldman et al. (1958) showed 
that the typical Veterans Administration open 
case is seen for 1.5 years. Hollingshead and 
Redlich (1958) found the median number of 
years neurotic patients had been seen in treat- 
ment was about a year for Social Class III 
and Class IV persons. It is thus not surpris- 
ing that substantial changes did not appear 
until after 8 months of treatment nor is it 
unimpressive in view of the chronicity of 
illness. 


Patient Treatment Gains 


In the absence of a control group of pa- 
tients who receive no treatment, what can be 
inferred concerning the changes over time re- 
ported by patients and therapists? There is 
scant direct experimental justification for con- 
sidering the changes obtained as effects of 
psychotherapy. However, there is much in- 
direct support for the hypothesis that the 
changes obtained are due to individual psy- 
chotherapy. Changes obtained are in predicted 
directions and are both plausible and consist- 
ent. Furthermore, the pattern of change be- 
comes broader at each assessment period. At 
the end of 4 months few significant changes 
were obtained. By the close of 8 months there 
were significant increases in Ego Strength 
scores and in ICL Dependency scores. Thera- 
pists observed a reduction in severity of ill- 
ness and a reduction in symptoms. After one 
year in treatment patients exhibited signifi- 
cant gain in Ego Strength and reductions in 
Manifest Anxiety and Symptom distress. On 
this occasion the therapists again noted a re- 
duction in severity of illness. However, most 
of the IC and SR gains were in the area of 
Interpersonal Relations. Little further reduc- 
tion in the number and severity of symptoms 
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was reported. The order of these changes ye 
what one might expect. Symptoms are first 
reduced and the more complex gains in ur 
terpersonal relations come later. 

It would be difficult to explain these s. 
tematic gains in terms of a hypothesis o 
spontaneous improvement. For example, the 
Low Outgroup failed to change although ™ 
treatment as long as the High Outgroup: 
patients improved spontaneously the Low Qu : 
group could also be expected to gain unless 
the number of treatments was an agent. AD 
other likely argument is that patients we 
therapists have a need to justify the exper a 
ture of time and effort in treatment anG api 
spond by reporting favorable changes- un 
argument is persuasive but it fails to acco 
for the relative absence of changes ĉ = es 
months of treatment and the limited ¢ ree 
obtained after 8 months. Why do gee 
and therapists restrict the changes tO oe 
areas? A tentative inference can a the 
made, from the internal evidence, tha 
gains reported are ascribable to psycho 
apy in a mental hygiene clinic sane 1s0 

Apparently the nature of the eee ther” 
played a role in controlling patient 2” rt oF 
pist bias. Therapists were asked to rep? nges 
specific attitudinal and behavioral C dicate 
observed. If they had been asked to ervel 
the degree of global improvement a re IY 
the findings would have been far mO ja sed 
pressive and probably much mos from 
Likewise, patient gains were determi o 1 
status scores. If given the opportun! a 
port how much they “improved” me o mor 
would have been much larger an 
easily distorted. 


ys- 


7 ration 5 

Treatment Frequency and Durati? ne ef 
„ning BE 

d concermins aiet 


The 
What may be conclude of inter at 


fects of increasing the number at 
per month? There is little evidence co e ie 
ment frequency effects treatment = „ind 
the range of scheduies used, for we of ten 
patients studied, and for the mee have at 
ment applied. The results might g of 
different if, for example, the ya x 
ment was psychoanalysis an t week: otk 
schedule was three to five times # exP 
ever, this is a conjecture that has 

mental data for support. 
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done ao, finding is that for the condi- 
than Ara study duration of therapy, rather 
Predicted aoa frequency, is associated with 
the ieren es over an 8-month period. For 
effects is uncert eriod the basis of treatment 
longer ba “poy because the analysis is no 
mentally eo on randomly assigned experi- 
of the eee groups. The composition 
Months is d and Low interview groups at 12 
o abaia etermined, in part, by the number 
and the ments patients kept. On the other 
group oa E ce between the High In- 
changes di “nn Outgroup in the kinds of 
9, treater ayed suggests that the number 
Outcome Pi may have some influence on 
Psychother the two variables, duration of 
Teatment ra seems more influential than 
comes h requency. The pattern of change 
assessment net and more consistent at each 
Noted that period. However, it should be 
Nods dat for the 8-month and 1-year pe 
Outside ws was not available from sources 
Viewer therapy such as independent inter- 
Siong fe Spouse, friends, or relatives. Conclu- 
fieq by ached here, therefore, should be quali- 
nly this limitation on sources of evidence. 
beg re ie data for patients out of therapy 
(1955) i end of a year support Cartwright’s 
ha inding that the number of treatments 
as oe ee relation to therapeutic gain 
tients ae by therapists. The data on pa- 
mu n Ut of treatment suggest that a mini- 
a ee of treatments are needed to ef- 
Stoup determinable change. The Low Out- 
Vhile na not change over the one-year perio! 
of time e High Outgroup did. Mere passage 
this differ thus not sufficient to account for 
ence, 


time, 7 evidence suggests that change requires 
Teauisite CAPs trial and error testing is & Pre- 
New si for the process of growth and change- 
e i of reacting interpersonally must 
wh. Tepeatedly in natural settings be- 

at has been learned becomes consoli- 


dat 
ed. Tete 
fing} Insights must be put into practice. Tug 
hat traditi 


gs : 
treatm Of this study suggest t B 
þe examinet- 
tial variable 


a en 

r durate frequency schedules 

Or org; °P is the more influen 
sychother- 
over more 


t less cost 


fect 
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SUMMARY 


1. The hypothesis that patient changes in 
predicted directions will increase with the 
number of treatment interviews is not sup- 
ported for the first 4-month period of treat- 
ment. Patients, therapists, and social work 
interviewers agree that no differences are 
ascribable, to treatment frequency. 

2, A comparison of treatment frequency 
groups after 8 months of treatment on pa- 
tient and therapist measures again fail to sup- 
port the hypothesis that the number of treat- 
ments is positively related to therapeutic gain. 

3. After 4 months of treatment both thera- 
pists and social workers observe an over-all 
decrease on severity of illness not associated 
with frequency of interviews. Social workers 
also note greater patient Social Adjustment. 

4, Following 8 months of psychotherapy 
patients increase significantly in Ego Strength 
score, as predicted. Patients also describe 
themselves with fewer Dependency Adjectives 
than at pretreatment. Neither change is asso- 
ciated with frequency of therapy interviews. 

5. Following 8 months of psychotherapy 
there is a significant decrease in severity of 
illness not associated with treatment fre- 
quency. Therapists also report significantly 
more interpersonal changes and reductions in 
symptoms than for the 4-month period. 

6. The High interview group patients who 
remain in psychotherapy for a year describe 
themselves as more outspoken, assertive, in- 
dependent, and determined to protect their 
own interests than the Low group patients. 

7. The High interview group patients out 
of treatment at the one-year follow-up de- 
scribe themselves as more assertive, out- 
spoken, and independent than the Low group. 
In addition, the High group shows a greater 
reduction in the use of Dependency Adjec- 


tives. 


g. As a group those patients who remain in 


psychotherapy for a year change on certain 
test variables unaffected by treatment fre- 
quency. They decrease significantly in anxiety 
(MA scale), report fewer symptoms, and in- 
crease in ego strength (Barron scale). Thera- 
pists report significant decreases in severity of 
illness, and a greater number of favorable in- 
terpersonal changes and symptom reductions 
as compared to the first 4 months of treat- 
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ment. The pattern of favorable change is 
broader than at 4 and 8 months. 

9. Of patients out of treatment at the time 
of the one-year follow-up re-evaluations, only 
the High interview group exhibits changes 
from pretreatment status. 
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socia] ey 7 speaking, most explanations of 
concentrate ice are somewhat one-sided. They 
individua] . factors either in the prejudiced 
typically nl in the victimized group, but 
o the Posen: effectively relate the attacker 
empt to sho ed. The present paper will at- 
arget for rt that the object serving as the 
Usually ha e intolerant person’s aggression 
Person a certain stimulus qualities for this 
aracteristi that objects not possessing these 
ealin ics are less likely to be attacked. 
Words Ma with ethnic prejudice, in other 
Aggresso is necessary to consider both the 
0 r and the available targets. To focus 


eith 2 
er alone is to give only part of the 


Picture, 


Suc 

A ae ne-sidedness is particularly apparent 
tails oft apegoat theory of prejudice. The de- 
but a i vary from one writer to another, 
, Ctrine sions of this common social science 
beter agreed on at least the follow- 
ticles Frustration generates aggressive 

S, which cannot be directed against 
use this agent 
taliating with 
ded outlet is 
ive “en- 


the’ 
e 
is he thwarting agent beca 
Severe sible, or is capable of re 
then d Punitive actions. A nee 
rgy» A for the pent-up aggressi 
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"ational group. The displaced aggression is 
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Sh he the aggressor has experienced, 
is a undesirable characteristics 
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Wadekt authorities (e.g, Al 
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wi why a particular minori 
‘ Wh hen any number of groups i 
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the displaced aggression than, say; 
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other than that an individual is frustrated 
and unable to attack the source of his frus- 
tration obviously must be introduced in or- 
der to handle this problem. As Zawadski 
(1948) pointed out, analyses of the scape- 
goating process tend to be “pure drive” theo- 
ries, explaining the origin of the aggressive 
tendencies, but not the target selection. Other 
variables must be employed to deal with the 
choice of object for aggression. 

Many writers (e.g, Williams, 1947), bas- 
ing their reasoning on the psychoanalytic 
“energy” model of behavior, have assumed, 
almost as a matter of course, that the 
thwarted individual who is afraid to at- 
tack the actual anger instigator will aggress 
against the person least likely to harm him 
by retaliatory aggression. An aggressive out- 
let must be found and presumably is found in 
attacks upon objects who cannot inflict in- 
jury in return. The most likely target for 
displaced aggression, then, supposedly is the 
safest available target. This formulation has 
also been seriously questioned (e.g. Allport, 
1954). White and Lippitt (1960) have been 
among the most recent critics of this “safety” 
heir latest report of their now 


hypothesis in t 
classic leadership study. They observed a 
number of instances of scapegoating in the 


autocratically led groups, but 
ctims were never the weak- 


boys in the club. The boys 
ression in one autocratic 
s who could hold their 
own against any of the others taken singly,” 
while in another club the. scapegoat was the 
largest and heaviest boy. White and Lippitt 
suggested that these particular boys were at- 
tacked in an attempt to recover status or self- 
esteem. Frustrations, they maintained, elicit 
hostility only when they lower self-esteem. 
By aggressing against these boys who were 
fairly strong and dangerous but without be- 
ing excessively formidable, the attackers pre- 
sumably could regard themselves as strong 
and potent in their own right, and thus their 


frustrated 
claimed that the vi 
est or most passive 
singled out for agg 
group “were both boy: 
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self-esteem supposedly would be restored (p. 
166). 

It is doubtful, however, whether status re- 

covery can satisfactorily account for every 
case of target selection in displaced aggres- 
sion. Why would attacks upon Jews provide 
a greater restoration of self-esteem than at- 
tacks upon minorities of Nordic origin? The 
solution to this problem of object choice must 
involve the stimulus properties of the various 
available objects. Along these lines, Williams 
(1947), among others, proposed that scape- 
goats frequently are visibly different or 
strange. It is the strangeness of the available 
objects that determines their likelihood of 
evoking displaced hostility. Strangeness or dif- 
ference itself supposedly is disturbing. Allport 
(1954) has been inclined to accept such a 
thesis, contending that whatever instinctive 
basis there may be for group prejudice can 
perhaps be found in the “hesitant response . . . 
human beings have to strangeness” (p. 130). 
Babies of about 6 months of age cry or be- 
come emotionally upset when a stranger draws 
near them, and such a reaction tendency may 
persist into adulthood. The present writers, 
believe, nevertheless, that strangeness is up- 
setting only under certain limiting conditions. 
Animal research (cf. White, 1959) and the 
rush of tourists to foreign countries indicate 
that strange and novel stimuli may be en- 
ticing in some circumstances. 

Fear of a stranger largely arises when the 
individual expects the unknown person to be 
potentially dangerous. If a person is afraid of 
strangers or people who are greatly different 
from himself he probably views most people 
as being dangerous; the stranger is an “ink- 
blot” eliciting the responses the person cus- 
tomarily makes to people. Ethnocentric per- 
sonalities, of course, are relatively likely to 
be antagonistic to those who are different 
(Adorno, Frenkel-Brunswik, Levinson, & San- 
ford, 1950), and evidence suggests these peo- 
ple often are fairly insecure. They supposedly 
are uncertain of themselves, the world about 
them, and their place in the world. Thus, ac- 
cording to a study by Allport and Kramer 
(1946), highly prejudiced adults are much 
more likely than their more tolerant peers to 
agree that, “The world is a hazardous place 
in which men are basically evil and danger- 
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ous.” Having this outlook, it is not surprising 
that they are unfriendly toward outgroups- 
Since the world is a threatening place for 
them, an unknown person from this world 
also is potentially dangerous. 

The above analysis explains the ethnocent 
individual’s relatively strong tendency to gen- 
eralize his frustration induced aggressive tend- 


ric 


encies toward strangers (Berkowitz, 1959). 
The stranger, and more generally, the alien 
because 


group, is somewhat threatening and, a 
it is threatening, is disliked. Dislike, we R 
tend, mediates the generalization of agg" 


Š 2 : : i he 
sion. Aggression will generalize from t 


sais + diret 
anger-instigator to another person 1” gi 
proportion to the degree of dislike for it 
3 


latter individual. If this hypothesis is corre 
we would have a means of integrating het 
scapegoat theory of prejudice with those ot 5 
accounts of intergroup conflict focusing W 
the characteristics of the socially victimis 
ethnic groups. Where the scapegoat theod is 
a “pure drive” theory, to employ Zawa ns” 
(1948) terminology, these latter notior” y 
such as the so-called “well-earned i 
doctrine—can be described as “pure sor iffet 
theories (Zawadski, 1948). Though He iE 
in important ways, these “stimulus” t 
have at least one aspect in common; aroi $ 
provide reasons why given minority re ent 
are disliked. Putting it simply, the Pa 
argument holds that the aggressive ee to 
engendered by frustrations are genera’ istic 
those groups whose percei vide?! 
result in their being disliked. The int neg” 
may absorb his family’s or hi 

tive attitudes towards a part 
he may have had unpleasant experie! f the 
members of this group. The genesis gs W | 


reputato s” 


negative attitude is unimportant as a pat 
can see. As long as a group is dislike’ r 
ever the reason, it is a likely target 
placed aggression. saa hasi 
This is not to say that particula! no pa 
teristics of the minority group ave ott F 
in determining its likelihood ° i aut, 
scapegoat. While investigators °*, only vi 
tarian personality usually maintain | it #8 3) 
a group is attacked merely ere P Pa 


“outgroup” (cf. Adorno et al.» er 

: vay oth 3 
they sometimes, in company with s0 ewp" 
choanalytically oriented writers» ai 
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si ‘ 
ict emp of the group’s perceived 
ample, sti si yeni individual, for ex- 
Proved T ly projects his own disap- 
e stereot al wishes onto Negroes because 
modates Ea ot this group easily accom- 
egroes mis a projection, and then hates 
imilarly Tew of their perceived sexuality. 
Properties ay are said to symbolize other 
Conscious] e authoritarian personality un- 

e ae oi and detests in himself. 

's the eae we are addressing ourselves to 
etistics a are significance of the charac- 
7) the a uted to (or actually possessed 
fic feat groups. Jews share few, if any, 
tates at | ures with Negroes. In the United 
NOE assi oo sexual qualities typically are 
but on ed to the former (Allport, 1954), 
Same ree are likely targets for the 
5 ag individual’s hostility. Just 
ave in a Negroes, and other outgroups 
Vetimiseds oon that results in their all being 
anis zed? Most investigators of authoritari- 
taileq Senn been too concerned with the de- 
look for Pths of the prejudiced personality to 
inte, the abstract principle that effectively 


Brate : 
Soating S the various instances of scape 


Speci 


h n 
Sto p aa cific characteristics perceived in @ 
Mo nh four things from our point of view. 
minorit, Portant, they determine whether the 
This Hi is disliked and, if so, how strongly- 
isplaced quality shared by the victims © 
feren, C4 hostility. They are disliked for dif- 
ang gy t8OnS (the Authoritarian Personality 
es) tre writings give us some of these rea- 
S Y all are detested. As a result of be- 
hosti object of negative attitudes, then, 
Renerajt engendered by some frustration W! 
Wo, we fairly readily to these outgroups- 
believe © extent of hostility generalization, we 
associaties a function of the total degre? o 
Tit ‘on between the immediate frustrator 
je Št Objects available for scapegoatins- 
Fects, solved properties of these latter ob- 
ribte $ Well as the distike for them, con- 
Ny n the psychological ties the thwarte 
na avaj an draw between his frustrator an 
a : EA targets. The generalized aggres- 
beks Pe of course will no 
bep Mhish the intolerant person fea Tor 
levee €d for displaying aggression aM 

such hostility is morally improper 
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The outgroup characteristics also may affect 
these factors. They can determine, three, 
whether the prejudiced individual believes it 
is safe to attack a given outgroup and, four, 
whether he is ethically justified in doing this. 

The present reasoning obviously is based 
on the stimulus generalization of displace- 
ment (cf. Miller, 1948). Although our specific 
predictions do not necessarily require postu- 
lating stimulus generalization, we assume the 
negative attitudes associated with both the 
immediate frustrator and the disliked group 
give rise to a generalization continuum link- 
ing these two objects. In other words, because 
the thwarted individual makes the same im- 
plicit responses to the two objects the dis- 
liked group is associated with the frustrator. 


There may be an association between the two 
solely because they have elicited the same 
negative emotions in the individual. Another 
possibility is that the frustrated person im- 
plicitly applies the same label to both dis- 
liked objects, placing them in the same nega- 
tively evaluated category. Dollard and Miller 
( 1950), in advancing the somewhat similar 
concept, “acquired equivalence of cues,” con- 
tended that a previously neutral stimulus will 
produce the response elicited by a particular 
category of stimuli after the subject has 
learned to apply the category name to this 
stimulus. But however it comes about, there 
presumably is an acquired (ie., response in- 
duced) equivalence between the frustrator 
and the minority group which mediates the 
generalization of aggressive responses from 
the former to the latter. 

Two earlier papers by Berkowitz and 
Holmes (1959, 1960) provide evidence sup- 
porting the “dislike hypothesis.” In the first, 
findings were reported suggesting that hos- 
d generalized from the immedi- 
ther stimulus person (P) 
d previously learned to dislike. 
Subjects were first induced either to like or 
dislike their experimental partners (the Ps). 
After this, half of the subjects 1m each of 
these conditions were frustrated by the ex- 
perimenter, with the others receiving a more 
pleasant treatment from him. Then, in, the 
last phase of the study, pairs of subjects 
(each subject regarding the other as P) were 


prought together again for a cooperative task. 
g 
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It was shown that the subjects who had ex- 
pressed relatively intense hostility to the ex- 
perimenter after having been frustrated by 
him and who then were assembled with a dis- 
liked P on the final task generally expressed 
the strongest unfriendliness to this P on a 
questionnaire evaluation of him at the end of 
the session. The presumably intense hostility 
engendered by the experimenter apparently 
had generalized to the disliked P to a greater 
extent than to the more highly liked partner. 

The second experiment (Berkowitz & 
Holmes, 1960) obtained similar findings with 
stronger and more direct acts of aggression. 
Pairs of subjects were put through the same 
procedures employed in the first study, but 
this time during the last phase of the ex- 
periment each subject was given a socially 
sanctioned opportunity to administer electric 
shocks to his partner. The subject was to 
evaluate P’s performance on an assigned task 
by giving P electric shocks: one if the prod- 
uct was very good, more than this if the per- 
formance was thought to be poor. In actu- 
ality, each subject was shown the same prod- 
uct. There was the greatest increase in the 
number of shocks administered to the partner 
(in comparison to the number given during 
a baseline period at the start of the study) 
when the subject had been frustrated by the 
experimenter and then had an opportunity to 
shock the disliked P. Again it seems as if the 
aggressive tendencies evoked by the unpleas- 
ant experimenter has transferred to the un- 
pleasant P. 

However, there is at least one important 
difficulty confronting this interpretation. The 
subjects sending the greatest number of shocks 
to P had been frustrated twice: once during 
the manipulation creating the dislike to P, 
and again by the experimenter. Although in- 
ternal evidence cuntrary to this possibility 
was reported, it is conceivable that the rela- 
tively great amount of aggression exhibited 
by these subjects was due solely to the in- 
tense anger aroused within them by the two 
thwartings. They could have been so angry 
they would have attacked anyone strongly, 
whether this target was disliked or not. 

The present experiment seeks to test this 
alternative explanation. Essentially the same 
procedures utilized in the earlier experiments 
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are again employed. However, the subject is 
now given two people to evaluate during the 
final phase of the experiment. One of these; 
as in the first two studies, had previously been 
either friendly or unfriendly to him. The 
second person is presumably fairly neutral 
since the subject had not interacted with him 
before. If the intense anger created by the 
two thwartings was the crucial determinant 
of the previous results, there should be no ®t- 
ference in the final evaluation of these {0 
stimulus people, and both should be regarde 
more unfavorably after the subject is frus- 
trated twice than after the subject is thwarte 
once or not at all. On the other hand, oi 
the disliked P should receive the harshi 
evaluation, and not the “neutral” st ae 
person, after the subject is thwarted by is 
experimenter if the existing attitude ee 
the available target affects this object’s ” 

hood of receiving generalized aggression 


METHOD 
Subjects 


The subjects were male students from 
psychology classes at the University © 60 
who volunteered without knowing the matu ter the 
experiment. Four subjects were discarded 2 4 not 
pretesting was terminated—one because he who im 
completed the final questionnaire and three ra 
dicated they were suspicious of the trea tmiseard" 
corded them. No more than two of these 4 gubjec® 
came from any one condition. There were 1 s in the 
in each of the four experimental condition 
final sample. 


Procedure E wer? 
othe | rer 

Two subjects who did not know oe a 
heduled z erimenta jo” p- 
scheduled for any one exp they were suh 


both had arrived at the laboratory 
by a third male posing as the third 
ject but who was, in actuality, 
confederate. The experimenter explaine epia 
sible purpose of the study, saying the upo” or ge 
was to investigate the effects of stress frst 7 
tivity. They were told each subject WO Bie i Ti at 
a judgment of the personalities of his ere 
(supposedly because creative people Tw n 
making “snap judgments”), and then task “or 
three would work on a problem solving 4 be is 
mild stress, while the third person WO pe $ 

in a natural condition as a “contro knowin’ pt, 
they were told, would come from thei! 
might receive several electric shocks he tw dct 
formance was not too good. Each of ti epe” 
in the Stress condition was to WOTE 17 tho 
of the other on the assigned task- 


snental 
experimentó nte 


m! 
the expel, 
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ished 

tions so Fe were to exchange their problem solu- 
other’s Bese would serve as the judge of the 
is evallintion E ai Each subject would transmit 
im electric E his partner’s product by giving 
the Product shocks. There would be one shock if 
was thought to very good and more than this if it 
erimenter © be inadequate. Following this, the 
and he woul ie each subject would work alone 
€XPerimente be judged (without shocks) by the 
the three sia Finally, in the last part of the session, 
At this ie would work together on a group task. 
Would be ie the subjects were told the shocks 
portunity me mild and they were given an 
ey objected 4, withdraw from the experiment if 
Were then to receiving shocks. None did. Letters 
Subjects» ees to the three men, the two “real 
pe called A and C, and the confederate 
the Stress c Were told that they would work under 
Parate ere and all three men were led to 
ti er first oon where the naive subjects indicated 
ane checklist pens of their partners on an adjec- 
© ratings m; The code letters were used in all of 

When — throughout the experiment. 
Peted, both = Personality evaluations were com- 
ho Wels ima ten were given the task of designing 
hus: Rach Sinative, and creative” floor plan for a 
neve S min subject was informed that he would 
Sings oo to work on this problem and that 
the “tes iis to have the same task. After” 5 
hie Subjects Passed by, the experimenter collected 
th Wrist, ang work, strapped shock electrodes onto 
3 then showed him what was supposedly 
tion USly const. s) performance but actually was 
E S, ach s peted to be standard for all condi- 
datating the ject was told he was to g0 first in 
tay sl Bie Other’s performance by means of the 
le ong oe He was to press a button on @ nearby 
More times depending upon his judg- 


a 
Dreyj Tther’s (p? 


let Of 
ie the foom other’s work. The experimenter then 
the $2 his ostensibly to deliver the subject's prod- 
tha, Rock toanen When his instruments (to whic 
adu both ș uttons were connected) informed him 
Minister VPJects had given shocks, the experimenter 
d came 


fro Ster 
m ha aS shocks the subjects believe 
ners, 


R 
“Eberi 
H 
“ental Manipulations 


Vestig Arst ma 


e 
inig; tions the preceding in- 


nipulation, as in 
ate differences in 


p Al liking paS designed to cre 
hag "dition for P, Subjects in the Initial Liking for 
oth Siven ppo cccived one shock, indicating that 
like; half em the most favorable evaluation: 

€ fop p Of the subjects, those in the Initial Dis- 


Thy 

h on adition, wi j i jc shocks- 
, i iti vi x electric $ 

Ese t , Were given SIs felt, 


. OP of P t 
angee Vb of whatever physical hurt 
Si jects knew P had derogated their perform- 
Rest; jeci 
to ting s Worked alone on the next problem (su8- 
but? Rasoj inal idea for attracting neW customers 
the this „me station) without exchanging Papers: 
Perceived the experimenter, rathe 
f 


anger instigator. Half of the subjects 
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in each of the above two conditions (those receiv- 
ing the Frustrated by the Experimenter “treatment”) 
were criticized and insulted by the experimenter dur- 
ing this problem by standardized messages trans- 
mitted to them via earphones. The remaining sub- 
jects (in the Nonfrustrated by the Experimenter 
condition) heard a friendlier evaluation of their 
work. Following this interaction with the experi- 
menter, subjects were asked to fill out a short ques- 
tionnaire, supposedly an evaluation of psychological 
experiments to go to the Chairman of the Depart- 
ment. This form, of course, was primarily intended 
to test the success of the manipulation (Frustration 
by the Experimenter) in arousing unfriendliness to- 
ward the experimenter. 

In the third and final part of the study the two 
subjects and the confederate were brought together 
for 5 minutes to assemble a footbridge from mate- 
rials stacked in the room. The three men returned 
to their individual rooms at the end of the work 
period. Once there, the subjects completed an alter- 
nate form of adjective checklist indicating their as- 
sessments of their two peers supposedly based on 
all the information they had obtained throughout 
the experiment. When this was done, the experi- 
menter explained the actual purpose of the experi- 
ment and informed them of the deceptions he had 
practiced. Many of the subjects expressed a good 
deal of interest in the study and all promised not to 
talk about it to their friends. 


Dependent Variables 
The measure of each subject’s attitudes toward P 
(with whom he had interacted throughout the 
study), and toward the confederate (the presumably 
as based on the adjective check- 


neutral person) W $ 3 
technique used with apparent suc- 


list, a version of a n 
cess in other research in the present program (e.g. 


Berkowitz, 1960). As mentioned above, two alter- 
nate forms were employed, one at the beginning, 
the other at the end of the session. Each form con- 
sisted of 33 adjectives. The subjects in responding 
to these forms were to mark a True-False IBM sheet 
2 The subjects also filled out a brief four-item 
scale assessing i ttitudes toward each of their 
two peers. The results with this measure, not re- 
ported here because of indications that the adjec- 
these later scale responses 


ive checklist had affected e 
AT most strongly aroused condition (cf. Berko- 


witz & Holmes, 1960), are generally consistent with 
the adjective checklist findings. Thus the Initial Dis- 
like for p-Frustrated by the Experimenter group 
was the only group experiencing some thwarting 
which gave P significantly more unfavorable ratings 
than as assigned to him in the Initial Liking for P- 
Not Frustrated by the Experimenter condition. The 
harsh treatment given the subjects by P, further- 
more, did not significantly affect the attractiveness 
of the confederate on this measure, although (as was 
also found with the adjective checklist scores) there 
was some hostility generalized to the confederate 
when the experimenter had been a frustrator. 
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(using separate IBM sheets but the same form for 
P and the confederate), stating which of the adjec- 
tives characterized the given stimulus person and 
which did not. Unknown to the subjects, a large 
group of judges had previously scaled the adjectives 
as to their overall social desirability. Thus it was 
possible to assess the level of unfriendliness in the 
subject’s judgments of each of the other two men 
by adding the number of undesirable traits attributed 
to the person to the number of favorable, character- 
istics he was said not to possess. As a working as- 
sumption, high unfriendliness is taken to signify rela- 
tively intense aggressive tendencies. 

Two questions embedded in a group of four were 
employed in assessing the success of the Frustration 
by the Experimenter. One asked, “How much did 
you enjoy the experiment?” and the other, “How 
favorable was your reaction to the experimenter?” 
In answering each question the subjects were to 
place a mark at an appropriate position on a linear 
rating scale anchored at each end by a suitable 
phrase (e.g., “not at all”). The scores were distances 
from the favorable end of the continuum in 1 centi- 
meter units, Subjects criticized and insulted by the 
experimenter should enjoy the experiment less and 
have a more unfavorable opinion of the experimenter 
than subjects receiving a friendlier treatment from 
him. 


RESULTS 
Success of the Experimental Manipulation 


There were no measures taken in the pres- 
ent study of the subjects’ feelings toward P 
immediately after they had obtained his first 
“evaluation” of their work. Results from the 
preceding investigations in this series ( Berko- 
witz & Holmes, 1959, 1960), which employed 
virtually the same procedure, suggest, never- 
theless, that the shock “evaluations” prob- 
ably affected the level of the subjects’ un- 
friendliness toward P. The subjects in these 
earlier experiments responded to a question- 
naire within a few minutes of receiving the 
first shocks from P. Those getting the most 
shocks were more likely than the subjects 
getting one shock to indicate the P was “un- 
fair,” and to say that they had relatively 
little desire to know this person better. How- 
ever, since these first investigations employed 
a greater number of shocks in the Initial Dis- 
like for P condition, the earlier subjects re- 
ceiving this treatment may have been more 
strongly angered than the comparable sub- 
jects in the present study. 

The questionnaire ratings of the experi- 
menter obtained in this experiment clearly in- 
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dicate that his criticisms and insults in the 
Frustrated by the Experimenter condition 
had succeeded in provoking the subjects. 
Analyses of variance on each of the two rele- 
vant measures revealed significant main €t- 
fects (p < .01 in both cases) for the frustra- 
tion manipulation and no significant interac- 
tions. Thus the “aroused” subjects expresse 
reliably less enjoyment of the experiment am 
a significantly more unfavorable evaluation © 
the experimenter than the subjects receiving 
friendlier treatment from him. 


Level of Unfriendliness toward P and the 


Confederate 


The results obtained with the alternate 
forms of the adjective checklist administers 
at the beginning and end of the experiment 
session are summarized in Table 1. 


i e0” 

It can be seen that the two stimulus n ? 
ple were not equally attractive to ad 

jects at the start of the study; the =e far 


in each condition had a significantly ™° ~“ he 
vorable “first impression” of P than tudes 
confederate. However, these initial pi 00 
apparently were only tentative an p on 
strongly held. Most subjects exhibited 4 h of 
siderable decline in unfriendliness t° > ient? 
their partners by the end of the expert cles 
This decreased unfriendliness, NEVE! con 
did not occur to the same extent 1” “paniel 
ditions. As we would expect from the = pot 
investigations, the only stimulus peoP ption 
getting reliably more favorable eva e me 
at the end of the session were thos? sevi 
whom the subjects presumably ha n 
ously learned to dislike and who wel exp” 
judged by subjects frustrated by the riab! 
menter. Both of these independent ve owe 
had to combine in order to retar¢ ra or 
of friendship. The subjects receiving i ay 
of the harsh treatments, whether T Je a 
the experimenter, showed a consid? he tab 
cline in unfriendliness toward £- aship 
also indicates this impeded mea 
velopment was not due simply toa i 


$ 
lation of frustration effects. Subject? ve peh 
a 5 
3The decreased unfriendliness MAY sga eg 
merely an effect of differences in 3 Fhe twe gl 
forms. We think this is unlikely since he 
were quite comparable in terms ° 
vorability of the traits listed. 
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TABLE 1 


MEAN UNF 
MEAN UNFRIENDLINESS TO THE PARTNER AND TO T 


HE EXPERIMENTERS’ CONFEDERATE 


Initial Dislike for P 


Initial Liking for P 


Stim 
ulus Biin 
BELSON: Frustrated by the 


Not Frustrated by the 
experimenter 


Not Frustrated by the 


Frustrated by the 
experimenter 


experimenter 


experimenter 
Time 
Fi P Confederate P Confederate | „ P Confederate P Confederate 
Fet fines 
Gnd of a 9.0ca fiie 9.54 11.0. 8.9 bed 12.21 8-4ve 10.9. 
hange soks pes 8.2» oe poe as Bile ot 6.5. 
Fae —0. 29 =: 2.5 =O = 315 =p —44 
N n a 
the study were subjected to one “repeated measures” 


btained at the start 


variance, 
a a In the al 
E the same subscrip 


by both 
Came less 


are not significantly different 


P and the experimenter still be- 
early Pegg toward the confederate. 
experimenta. the resentment aroused bY the 
the A primarily affected the judgment 
&rowth ea P. It did not interfere with 
S Previo: friendship for the confederate. 
available usly learned attitude toward the 
b Which peng person affected the degree 
-” Someo e was the victim of anger create 
ets had ne else, Stimulus objects the sub- 
P ang th not grown to dislike (i.e. the liked 
“here tty confederate) did not receive any- 
ere — generalized aggression. , 

the, confeder, some hostility generalization to 
f $ Diren a however, As thè table notes, 
g tably was regarded significantly more 
ħwarted by those subjects who were not 
at Teggy Ct all than by the subjects suffering 
Ptovocations frustration. Nevertheless, these 
T me tons did not retard the development 
is friendliness toward the confederate. 
"ato ave been associated with the frus- 


3 
» but clearly was not one of them. 


DiscussIon 


Th 
t e 
he ey DOVE results, by and large, support 


Dep, Pectati a 
time tations underlying the present T 
tagonis 


Chane AE; un 
state aa indicate that the an 
l n on 
feep Ser unpleasant person, , 
i parie effect un the jndividual’s 
docs Fae another unpleasant person 
fu ot qo attitudes toward someone he 
ig dislike This enhanced resentment, 
beet à Ore, can lead to relatively intense 
een I im 
‘tude Obtained at to note that these results ae 
is with both male and female CO 


and conclusion of th ; ' ‘ 
table the higher the mean the more unfriendly the attitude toward the given stimulus person. 
from each other by 


Duncan (1955) multiple range test. 


acts of hostility, as was shown in the preced- 
ing experiment in this series (Berkowitz & 
Holmes, 1960). In that study people given an 
opportunity to injure a disliked person (by 
administering electric shocks) in a socially 
sanctioned manner after having been insulted 
and criticized by the experimenter, generally 
performed more of these injurious acts than 
did the subjects also responding to a disliked 
person who had not been frustrated by the 
experimenter OF the thwarted subjects given 
an opportunity to attack someone they pre- 
sumably liked. Generalizing from these find- 
ings to the area of intergroup relations, we 
can hypothesize that the ethnic groups most 
likely to become the victim of displaced ag- 
gression are those groups the frustrated peo- 
ple had come to regard as being unpleasant 
for one reason Or another (that is, assuming 
these thwarted individuals interact with these 
groups oF otherwise become aware of them). 

These data do not require postulating a 
stimulus induce 


d generalization of aggressive 

tendencies from the immediate frustrator to 
‘ced individual. Many writers (€.8.; 

ceived of the aggressive drive 
inually seeking an outlet. The 
n supposedly merely provides 
this opportunity for release. From this point 
of view, e might say the aggressive 
tendencies aroused, strengthened, or released 
y the frustrating experimenter were inhibited 
when the subjects evaluated the neutral con- 
federate OF the presumably liked P. The de- 
ition could have been 


ion inhib 
cree of aggression in 
gre 5 s of these 


in direct ratio to the attractiveness 0 
stimulus objects. Such a formulation, of 
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course, is compatible with “balance” (New- 
comb, 1959) or “dissonance-avoiding” (Fest- 
inger, 1957) propositions. Dissonance (plus 
aggression-anxiety) would be aroused within 
a person if he knew he had deliberately in- 
jured someone he liked. He would have to 
suppress any inclinations he might have to 
hurt the attractive person if he is to avoid 
this dissonance (and aggression-anxiety). 

We agree that this type of phenomenon 
probably occurs. However, we also believe, 
perhaps only as an article of faith, that the 
people the frustrated individual encounters 
after he is thwarted can serve as stimuli 
evoking aggressive responses from him. Ac- 
cording to our present reasoning the percep- 
tion of a disliked object is sufficient to elicit 
such hostility. However, it may be that only 
people who have inflicted injury on the indi- 
vidual, as was the case in this study, will 
evoke such generalized aggression, and not 
every disliked person. 

The increased unfriendliness toward the 
confederate following the frustration of the 
experimenter can perhaps also be explained 
as the result of a stimulus generalization 
process. The provoked subjects could have 
associated the confederate with the instigator 
for several reasons. Both were involved in the 
experiment; both were somewhat unpleasant 
(although, as noted earlier, the unfavorable 
attitude toward the confederate might have 
been held with little conviction); and emo- 
tion arousal seems to reduce the use of pe- 
ripheral cues, resulting in relatively gross dis- 
criminations among the available stimulus ob- 
jects—in essence, flattening and extending the 
generalization gradient (Easterbrook, 1959). 
Nevertheless, the generalization of hostility 
to the confederate in the present study was 
unexpected and further research is necessary 
to determine which, if any, of these factors 
gave rise to the generalization. 

The present argument, then, offers a rela- 
tively simple solution to the problem of tar- 
get selection in scapegoating. At least some 
of the displacement of hostility upon certain 
minority groups can be accounted for by the 
thwarted individual’s prior dislike for these 
groups. Feeling this way about them, he pre- 
sumably associates these people with his most 
recent frustrators. An industrial worker may 
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become more aggressive to the Jews in his 
community after receiving a pay cut because 
he associates the disliked Jews with the dis- 
liked factory owners and managers. N 
Other variables, however, can also inter- 
vene to affect the total strength of the a850” 
ciation between ethnic group and immediate 
frustrator. This linkage may be weakened 
somewhat by knowledge forcing a discrimin 
tion between the particular minority 4m he 
frustrating source. It may also be strengt 
ened by additional characteristics share i, 
the minority and the frustrator. Going pr, 
to the illustration of the disgruntled facto” 
worker, suppose he has negative feelings te 
wards both Turks and Jews and encoun a 
a member of each of these groups. His a in 
edge that Turks generally are not involve 
business management may weaken the rou? 
associative bond between this ethnic Z her 
and the factory owners. Jews, 0? the than 
hand, often are businessmen and, more 
this, may also be regarded as TIC ne plant 
scrupulous—just like the owners of the no 
There are several attributes held iP oO" ee 
by Jews and the immediate frustrators iy a 
as this individual is concerned, result! 2 ople. 
heightened association between these P gull 
Conditioned S-R bonds may summat? a men” 
1943, pp. 209-210). Furthermore, as sd y 
tioned earlier, the perceived properti aqual’ 
disliked minority can lower the eei 
internal restraints against aggres ga oe 
stereotyped conception of Jews” st 
they are grasping and unscrupulou 
justify the aggressive inclinations ‘ 
vidual might feel toward this particu not fe 
Believing the stereotype, he nee 


vid 


guilty about attacking this group iy wi 
the group is in the minority a” a to 288 g 
disliked also means it is fairly $4. sory “or 
against Jews. He need not fear T° “dl stro?! is 
gression either from the Jews 1? 5 Jl Dr ye 
from his peers. The consequence rget u 
that the Jew is a more probable E tha 
thwarted worker’s hostile tenden 

the Turk. i 


SUMMARY 


jud 

r rejt 

Most explanations of social igual 
not relate the prejudiced i" 1 
victimized group. They genera 


ScAPEGOAT QUALITIES 


« 
She theories,” dealing only with the 
stimulus ie aggressive tendencies, or “pure 
acteristics tae explaining only the char- 
ent paper = the attacked minority. The pres- 
ridge tats tempts to construct a theoretical 
Stessed-ac Ween the aggressor and the ag- 
gression gainst. The central thesis is that ag- 
to Soe from the anger instigator 
legree of daa in direct proportion to the 
Encies en: islike for this person. Hostile tend- 
alized to gnamen by frustrations are gener- 
acteristics a groups whose perceived char- 
n the esult in their being disliked. 
distributed. resent study 72 college men were 
conditions evenly among four experimental 
Sign, inline a by a 2 x 2 factorial de- 
rst ned (working in pairs) Was 
ner (the P to either like or dislike his part- 
each k After this, half of the subjects 
ally fuste these conditions were individu- 
Others p rated by the experimenter, with the 
ftom io aR a more pleasant treatment 
Study T Then, in the last phase of the 
antes two pair members and a neutral 
vere ae the experimenter’s confederate) 
task ght together to work on 4 coopera- 
Partner ç Each subject’s evaluations of his 
the de (P) and the confederate constituted 
that it variables. The results indicated 
the p€ disliked P was the primary victim of 


Tesen c 
Petimenter ent aroused by the frustrating €- 
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CRITIQUE AND NOTES 


BIRTH ORDER AS A SELECTIVE FACTOR AMONG 
VOLUNTEER SUBJECTS ' 


PAUL C. CAPRA anp JAMES E. DITTES 


Yale University 


Findings (Dittes, 1961; Schachter,’ 1959) of 
greater affiliative behavior among first-born per- 
sons raise the question of birth order as a selec- 
tive factor among subjects volunteering for small 
group experiments. Affiliative and related depend- 
ent tendencies may make first borns more vul- 
nerable to the appeal of a recruiter and to the 
opportunity for participation in small group ac- 
tivity, especially when participation and affilia- 
tion appear to be guaranteed by the experimenter. 
In such contexts, volunteering itself may be un- 
derstood as an affiliative act. 

One hundred Yale freshmen were solicited in 
their dormitory rooms by a senior student for a 
small group experiment to be conducted at a later 
time. The recruiting speech asked freshmen to 
participate in a small group psychology experi- 
ment involving “a group performing a common 
task cooperatively.” 

Results appear in Table 1: 36% of first borns 
and 18% of later borns volunteered for the ex- 
periment (x? = 3.8, p = .05). Only borns showed 
an identical rate with other first borns and are 
therefore included with them in Table 1. 

In the hypothetical experiment, had it been 
conducted, 76% of the subjects would have been 
first born. This proportion is substantially greater 
(p=.10) than the 61% first borns in the Yale 
freshman population ? and close to twice as great 
as the probable percentage of first borns in the 
national population, which may be estimated 
from census data as about 40%. 

Review of the birth order information of sub- 
jects recruited from freshman dormitories for 
two other small group experiments (samples of 
about 100 subjects each) shows first borns to be 
overrepresented (p < .10) among the volunteer 

1This investigation was supported by Rescarch 
Grant M-3857 from the National Institute of Mental 
Health, United States Public Health Service. Part of 
these results were reported to the American Psycho- 
logical Association 1961 convention in New York. 

2 The sample of 100 freshmen used in this investi- 
gation was representative of the entire freshman class 
with respect to the proportion of first borns. Of the 
freshmen found in their rooms, 61% were only- or 
first born. This is identical with the percentage of 
only- and first borns found in a 25% sample of the 
records of the entire Yale freshman class. 


TABLE 1 
Proportion OF VOLUNTEER SuBJECTS 
By Birt ORDER ee 
Birth order | Volunteered | Declined 
m E | 
First born | 22 3 
Later born 7 
ee S 
] Yale pop” 


subjects, as compared with the tota 
lation. 

These results specify one sam 
any small group study using volu 
common allegation that most curren cho 
of small groups represents only the Psd per 
of college freshmen and sophomores co e first 
haps be more precise by restricting it to a ge 


born freshmen and sophomores. If our J". ilaty 
p. m 


ple bias likely a 

nteers- 
enowleds° 

t kno 10g 


ais S AU sim 

tion is correct, this bias would operate a jpation 
in those instances of compulsory På tuden 
for course requirements, so long 4S yer? 


has a choice of participating in one p the ap 
experiments. Our interpretation 15 the all grou? 
peal of guaranteed interaction in 2 $ on F 
study is more likely to attract first poss rio 
The consequences of this bias are re fire" 
when variables are being studied in arn THe 
borns are known to differ from laten Sia of ee 
presumably would include the large © enden? 
ables related to affiliation, such aS your ‘iy 
cohesiveness, attractiveness of the Ei form. 
such processes as suggestibility a" tracti 
that are known to be related to the oi such Yaw 
of the group. The effects obtained wit vo! 
ables are likely to be exaggerated a portion i 
teer subjects (meaning a higher pr ptaine” 93 
first borns) as compared with results som?’ at 
a random sample of the population: , 
levels of significance obtained pl no 
ables among volunteer subjects T 
been reached with a random samp!* 
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THE COGNITIVE STRUCTUR 


CLINTON B. De 


E OF A SOCIAL STRUCTURE? 


SOTO axp JOHN J. BOSLEY 


Johns Hopkins University 


T 5 
ing i a cognitive structure is doubly distress- 
to something psychologists. By cognitive, it refers 
it teasing} z Pi very accessible, and by structure 
ed or pd i T that this ghost is nicely organ- 
0 relieve s culated. The present article attempts 
technique ay of this distress. It reports a novel 
ias-free Ris a relatively comprehensive and 
nitive steticty uation of the properties of & cog- 
e techni aaa together with an application of 
a mit e that appears to vindicate the term. 
of the err nique may be described as the study 
Mapping pa subjects make when they learn @ 
For the of elements into the cognitive structure. 
Hopkins umace study, it was supposed that Johns 
re Pita isos have a cognitive struc- 
n, $0 Cen to their four classes, fresh- 
Ple of p omore, junior, and senior, and @ sam- 
Mappin, ndergraduates was required to learn a 
the sine of people into this structure. Specifically, 
Junior Jects were taught freshman, sophomore, 
What ae senior as labels for men’s names in 
Verbal “he be characterized as a paired-associates 
and the label task with the names as stimuli 
: abels as responses. 
Subjects? are two principal ways 0 
them ye, CTtOrs in a task like this, an 
e cre used here. One is to determine where 
the Structure the subjects learn fastest, Un er 
Ih the Position that these points are their anchors 
the cope Ucture; the other is to study in detail 
structu, Sions among the various points in the 
Te fives: under the supposition that confusions 
(Shepard >, related to distances between points 
» 1958; Torgerson, 1958). 


f analyzing the 
d both of 


METHOD 


e * 
°xPerimental method resembled ¢ : 
Ps Faired-associates learning experiments- re 
a hi A is described well by the instructions 
Whill (the experimenter read the instructions 
Ue the subject followed on his own copy): 


hat of tra- 


giv 


1S an experiment on learning. 
eed learn which of the labels r 
tach p ore,” “junior,” or “senior” 
9 erson in the group whose name: 


n 
N Et ards. 


Q his = 
Becks pax was supported in part by Grant NSI 
Sl Om the National Science Foundation: Re- 


pitticipated as a Public Health Service 
ellow. 


Each card has a man’s name on the front, and 
on the back of the same card is the label which 
is correct for him. When I give you the cards, 
they will be arranged so that the names are up. 
The pace for the experiment will be set by means 
of the device you sce here. This device makes a 
sound every 3 seconds. Each time it sounds, read 
aloud the name on the top card, and tell me the 
one of the labels above that you think correctly 
goes with that person. Then pick up the card and 
turn it over, SO that you can see whether you 
were right or wrong, and place the card to one 
side after you have checked your answer. 

There will now be a different card before you 
on the pile. When the timer sounds again, read 
aloud the new name and give the label you think 
is right for it, checking yourself as before and 
placing the card aside on the new pile. Repeat 
these steps for each card in the original stack, 

After you have gone through all of the cards in 
this way, I will shuffle them and give them back to 
you for another run-through. By going through 
the set time after time, you should eventually 
learn the proper label for every name in the set. 


There were 16 names in the set, 4 with each label. 


The subjects themselves were also equally divided 
according to class membership, 7 from each class, 
totaling 28. Each subject was run individually to a 
criterion of two successive trials on the entire deck 
without a mistake. When necessary, a subject was 
reminded that he had to give an answer for every 
card. 
RESULTS 

erest, the errors made by the 
to learning the correct labels, 
Table 1. This table shows the 
veraged over subjects and 


The data of int 
subjects en route 
are summarized in 
ber of errors @ 


num! 
items as @ function of the correct label and the 
label mistakenly given. It shows, for example, 
that a name for which the correct label was 
TABLE 1 
Mean NUMBER OF ERRORS 
Label given by subject 
Correct 
label 
Freshman Sophomoreļ| Junior Senior | 2 
TM] 348 | 2.74| 1.72 | 7.94 
Freshman Esa? v4 af 2 ; 
Frehomore 2.36 4.77 | 3.29 | 10.42 
Junior 2.23 3.54 — | 3.29 | 9.06 
Senior 1.78 300 | 408) — | 886 
> 6.37 10.02 | 11.59] 830 | — 
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freshman was miscalled sophomore a mean of 
3.48 times, and was miscalled something a mean 
of 7.94 times. 

Inspection of the right-hand column of Table 1 
shows that the subjects made the fewest errors 
on names for which the correct label was fresh- 
man, somewhat more when it was senior, slightly 
more still when it was junior, and the most when 
it was sophomore. The differences among these 
means were established as significant at the .025 
level by analysis of variance. However, such 
error rates can be influenced by response sets or 
guessing tendencies, making it important also to 
examine the bottom of the table, which shows the 
frequency with which each label was given in- 
correctly. It is apparent that freshman was given 
by mistake very little, senior more often, sopho- 
more still more often, and junior very often. 
Thus the low frequency with which subjects mis- 
called freshmen something else is not because of 
a tendency to guess freshman freely. On the con- 
trary, it is in spite of a tendency to guess fresh- 
man infrequently, as demonstrated by the fact 
that the total for the freshman column is actu- 
ally less than the total for the freshman row. 
Similarly, the relatively low frequency with which 
subjects miscalled seniors something else occurs 
despite a relatively low frequency of saying 
senior, The upshot is that the subjects clearly 
learned the freshmen fastest and the seniors next 
fastest, with the sophomores and juniors being 
substantially greater and roughly equal in diffi- 
culty. 

This conclusion is confirmed by another meas- 
ure of rate of learning, trials to criterion, which 
is somewhat less influenced by guessing tendencies. 
The mean number of trials the subjects required 
to learn to give the proper label to freshmen 
(with no subsequent errors) was 13.3; for sopho- 
mores, they required 17.5; for juniors, 16.4; and 
for seniors, 14.6. The differences among these 
means were established as significant at the .001 
level by analysis of variance. 

Inspection of the interior cells of Table 1 
yields a somewhat different view of the results. 
The rows of the table show what might be called 
response generalization gradients. A freshman is 
miscalled sophomore most, junior less, and senior 
least. A sophomore is miscalled junior more often 
than senior. A junior is miscalled sophomore more 
often than freshman. And a senior is miscalled 
junior most, sophomore less, and freshman least 
This systematic patterning of the errors, evidence 
in itself of a cognitive structure, encourages an 
attempt to use the frequencies of errors to de- 
termine distances in the structure. There are yari- 
ous ways that this might be done. A very simple 
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procedure was chosen with the aim of obtaining 
an ordered metric (Coombs, 1950), or, more pre- 
cisely, a higher-ordered metric (Siegel, 1956)— 
a ranking of the distances between the labels, 
pair by pair. The procedure was to obtain the 
mean confusions of each pair of labels by adding 
together the mean errors in both directions, z 
suming that the fewer the confusions, the grea 7 
the distance between the pair of labels. The ie 
confusions of freshmen and seniors is 3.5 eE 
smallest such figure, indicating that the distant“ 
from freshman to senior is the greatest, as 
should be. The next largest distance 15 
freshman to junior (4.97 mean confusions}: onfü- 
is from freshman to sophomore (5.84 a 
sions), and a close fourth is from se ag 
senior (6.29 confusions). It might have be be 
pected that the latter two-step distanc 
larger than the former single-step distanc®, 
it is not necessary for a consistent 
metric that it be so. Fifth is from 
senior (7.37 mean confusions), am! jun 
smallest is the distance from sophomore dis- 
(8.31 mean confusions). This ranking the dis 
tances is consistent and indicates that ©” ery 
tance from freshman to sophomore ie A yey 
large one, that from sophomore to jumo: in 
small, and that from junior to senior , ensio™ 
mediate, all the labels lying on a single d 

One unfortunate characteristic of Ta as SY 
serves some discussion. The table is PO pme” 
metric as one might like. For instance» 
are miscalled sophomore substantia l 
than sophomores are miscalled frest pable © 
these asymmetries are not entirely ae dit 
sampling error. According to ¢ oe 
ence between opposite entries is sign? 
.01 level for two of the six pa! 
sophomore and sophomore-junior)- o S0 
ply that the distance from fresh? rom soP 
more is shorter than the distance phe 12°74 10 
more to freshman? Not necessarily. e yude 
sets or guessing tendencies which Wer” | ted 
earlier may play a part. It wa 
the subjects guessed freshman HA 
junior too freely. Various correctio” roc? a” 
response sets are possible. One SIMP a in; 
is to add a small constant to the © 
column so as to bring the columt 
symmetry with the row totals. i 
constants are .39 for the freshman 
the difference between the total £0" an ro 
column and the total for the fres a 
for the sophomore column, —- jum 
column, and .14 for the senior ©° corres 
be emphasized that the aim of tP 5 ea" 
not to bring the column totals ? 


* jor 


cant gan 
(fresh 
rs Ae ipis 
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they r 
ten bt i fact vary if there are generaliza- 
metric clo to make the table more sym- 
left to rete the diagonal running from upper 
is to redu er right. The effect of the correction 
em all ae the asymmetries markedly, making 
ering of Onsignificant, without changing the or- 
his outco mean confusions arrived at earlier. 
irect me tends to sustain the results of the 

unrectified averaging. 

of pe ar ae for drawing an equal number 
Was to Pi pny each class in this experiment 
Perspectives on any possible differential “social 
comb, iso: (Hartley & Hartley, 1955; New- 
company ” Sherif & Sherif, 1956) that might 
ora i class membership—say, a tendency 
tendency jag own class to be an anchor, or a 
is own t or the distances to classes neighboring 
tween remy be large relative to the distances be- 
Such differen; classes. No substantial evidence of 
er, one ential social perspective emerged. How- 
another ki subject provided striking evidence of 
Ure, For ro of personal distortion of the struc- 
to be by pe subject, freshman to junior seemed 
confusi Y far the shortest distance (5.75 mean 
est (08S), with sophomore to junior next short- 
mean confusions) and freshman’ to 
next (2.62 mean confusions). Senior 
25 me distant from the other labels, having 
Junior a confusions with freshman, 1.25 with 
Viant econ 1.88 with sophomore. This wildly de- 
Sense aft, tern, at first inexplicable, made more 
What el er the experimenter asked the subject 
askeg 288 he belonged to (a question routinely 
as a final 


<°phomore 
as 
o very 


a . 
check) ter the experimental session, 
ftes a he subject replied that he was both a 
a fre © and a junior—the university calle pon 
juniors 


Y 
haq nena, but his classmates were juniors- 
been S ed out two years previously and recently 
faith Cadmitted, His predicament seems rather 
ag. (H Y reflected in his confusions during learn- 
2 subje, was finally assigned to the junior group 

timar cts on the basis of his statement that his 

Y allegiance was to the junior class. 


Discussion 


As 

a . 
Zenera jja Monstration of a dimensi 
a ro aoe in verbal learning, t 
erw, Oly unmatched in the literatur 


00, 
So ty <? 1950). The subjects were on : 
s ordered in a 


on of response 
his experiment 
e (see Un- 


tage ș Peak, treating the labels a Me 
Mense Which the ordering was irrelevant, at 

fusio © of such a familiar source of response COn- 
anq a the homophonic similarity of sophomore 
Showeq 0T. And precisely because the ordering 
Sten to P strongly where it was irrelevant, ra 
Betta e, for the subjects, an esen A apal i 


® property of the labels, 
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their cognitive counterpart of the social struc- 
ture. This conclusion seems in good accord with 
earlier arguments for the importance of an or- 
dering schema in social cognition (De Soto, 1960, 
1961). 

Anchoring. In like manner, because the task in 
no way demanded it, the indication that fresh- 
man and senior served as anchors attains a spe- 
cial significance. It had seemed fairly likely, in 
view of what social psychologists have said about 
membership groups serving as anchors, 
subjects would learn most rapidly the 
names belonging in their own class. Instead, any 
such tendency disappeared in the race to learn 
the freshmen and seniors. End-anchoring was the 
winner of the impartial test. 

End-anchoring is a well-known phenomenon in 
absolute judgments (Volkmann, 1951). And, in 
the sense of better performance at the ends than 
in the middle of the ordering, end-anchoring is 
also seen in rote serial learning (Deese, 1958). 
The present end-effect strongly resembles these 
earlier end-effects, even to the detail of primacy- 
finality asymmetry—freshman being learned faster 
than senior. It would appear that end-anchoring 
is a universal phenomenon of people’s dealings 
with orderings. Surely one of the first principles 
of a theory of the cognition of social structures 
should be a statement that end-anchoring of so- 
cial orderings is to be expected. 

The concept of anchoring unfortunately lacks 
refinement—an anchor has been variously defined 
as a standard or reference point, as a particularly 
prominent part of a cognitive structure or field, 
as a part of a cognitive structure around which 
other parts are built or organized, as a particu- 
larly weighty determinant of behavior—but it is 
probable that these definitions are more comple- 
mentary than antagonistic. $ 

There are in the literature on social struc- 
tures various indications of end-anchoring. Sherif, 
White, and Harvey (1955) found that in newly 
forming boys’ groups the top and bottom statuses 
were established first. Kahl (1957) reports that 
people agree best as to the status or prestige of 

ions at the extremes of the occupational 
Homans (1950) discusses & declining 
ity in which the social 


land communi 
was disintegrating and there was no 


uch consensus on social standings—ex- 
he top and bottom. The authors have 
at if people are asked what Indian 
, they usually mention that 
i touch- 

mans are the highest caste and the un 
pe est, but are unable to g0 beyond 


people’s 
that the 


hierarchy. 
New Eng 
structure 
longer ™ 


t * 
the = nd-anchoring 
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has the effect of producing consensus among the 
viewers of a social ordering as to what might be 
called “reference groups” if that term were not 
already pre-empted. It is noteworthy that the 
strength of existing reference group theory (New- 
comb, 1950; Sherif & Sherif, 1956) lies in its 
recognition that reference groups vary, not only 
from one membership group to another, but also 
among individuals in a given membership group. 
The point is made that consensus is lacking where 
it had been assumed to exist. But this is only one 
side of the picture and should not direct atten- 
tion altogether away from the places where con- 
sensus does exist. It has been argued that the 
widespread existence of social orderings depends 
on a consensual expectation of orderings (De 
Soto, 1960; De Soto & Kuethe, 1959). To that 
consensual base should be added end-anchoring, 
which provides reference groups of a kind on 
which there is consensus, not only among the 
members of the society but among outsiders too. 

End-anchoring seems to occur even when an 
ordering lacks ends, as is likely to be the case 
for orderings of people or events in time. For ex- 
ample, people everywhere tend to speak of the 
founder, the first member, of their family or 
lineage or clan, although this founder is more 
likely mythical than not (Fortes, 1953). Talk 
about evolution usually centers around the first 
and last representatives of an ordering—the first 
man vs. modern man (speculation about the 
“missing link” depends on the assumption of a 
last ape and first man), the original economic 
system vs. the ultimate one. And whoever feeds 
the evident cognitive hunger for end anchors 
of orderings, supplying the “ultimate” economic 
system, for example, is capitalizing, wittingly or 
unwittingly, on a dangerous human weakness. 

Distances, The interpretation of errors during 
learning as reflecting distances between the labels 
seems at first rather divergent from their inter- 
pretation as reflecting anchoring, but the two in- 
terpretations are not incompatible, and may even 
have a logical connection. Taylor (in press) con- 
cluded that, in visual perception at least, anchors 
operate to change the psychological distances in 
their neighborhood. It is possible that freshman 
to sophomore is the largest distance because 
freshman is the principal anchor and that junior 
to senior is the second largest distance because 
senior is the second anchor. 

In any case, the interpretation of the confu- 
sions as reflecting distances, although appealing, 
should be regarded with some caution, if only 
because of the novelty of the technique. There 
is very little precedent for scaling psychologi- 
cal distances through confusions during learning 
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(Shepard, 1958; Torgerson, 1958)—some sort of 
judgmental task has almost universally been used 
in such work—and there appears to be no prece- 
dent for such an application of verbal learning. 

People do sometimes speak of distances in 50- 
cial structures—of big steps and little ones On 
their social ladders—and this fact lends a face 
validity to a distance interpretation of confusions 
in the present data. And to the authors at least, 
the distances reported for the undergraduate hier- 
archy have substantial face validity. Unfortu- 
nately, casual interviews of a few subjects failed 
to provide clear independent confirmation of the 
experimentally determined distances. But : then 
this failure may demonstrate only the superiority 
of the confusions technique, which eliminates any 
problems of the subjects’ interpretations of ques” 
tions about distances by not asking them any 
such questions. Indeed, the case of the freshman- 
junior subject suggests that the technique a 
possibilities as a rather sensitive and unusually 
neutral and subtle diagnostic instrument. ge 
final evaluation of the distances obtained in nae 
study must await the results of future applica 
tions of the technique. 


SUMMARY 


J as 

A paired-associates learning experiment | vi 
performed in which men’s names were the sp d 
and the labels freshman, sophomore, junior, * 
senior were the responses. e 

The subjects learned most rapidly to that 
labels freshman and senior correctly, a resu the 
was interpreted as end-anchoring. The errors |; 
subjects made during learning were pattern’ 
such a way as to demonstrate generalize 
gradients for cach label. On the supposition - 
the frequency of confusions of labels was inve 
related to the psychological distance | ily 
them, it was determined that psychologies 
labels fell on a single dimension, 4? rges 
distance from freshman to sophomore WaS a 
the distance from sophomore to junior, of inte” 
and the distance from junior to senior ° 
mediate size. 

Some discussion was given of the | o 
cial significance of the results, especially 
end-anchoring. 
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EFF 
ECTS OF MUSIC UPON GSR OF 


ARD W. WEIDENFE. 
Marquette 


EDW. 


The 

sate ae pose of the present study is to investi- 
Parate effects of two pieces of music lying at 
imension nts along a single exciting-calming 
epressive on GSR (electrodermal response) 
hay © effects and schizophrenic patients. 
(lgs En st of music upon GSR in normals 
c 57 > and udied by Dreher (1947), Henkin 
ho in Traxel and Wrede (1959). More re- 
anènt eit: as yet unpublished study by the 
Nope 2 Min, ors, the effects of exciting. neutral, 
p mals wy g music upon GSR and heart rate 10 
ere investigated. Many factors such as 
fea ne experimenter, and methods of 
se ae in that study are the same 
Tue: in th in the study reported here. Tt was 
in, Ste prog e previous study that the exciting 
tease luced a decrease. the calming music an 
ical and the neutral music nO change 32 

ee re an 
of bs Pr ag appear to be any 
c oaa of the effects of ™ 
ics. However, GSR has been 


study om the 
usic on GSR 


Thi used as 4 
of Ns : 
S ad was carried out with the tion 

Wig, t ministration and staff of the 
Dir Tig Spital for Mental Diseases. The authors 
Mut ney to thank Chris Buscaglia, 
kata cht Liccione, Chief Psychologist, and Leo 

» Director of Musical Therapy- 
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ND SCHIZOPHRENICS? 


University 


ith psychotics, and the influ- 
responses of psychotics 
erence to GSR, Paintal 
between normals and 
der threat of electrical shock but no 
difference in the presence of shock. Herr and Kob- 
ler (1953) found differences in GSR between neu- 
rotics and normals, and Enste and Meyer (1953) 
found GSR differences between various types of 
and between psychotics and normals. 
ce to music, Gilman and Paperte 
(1949) investigated its effects upon behavioral 
changes in psychotic and nonpsychotic groups. 
They found that exciting music had no differ- 
ential effect upon the two groups whereas the 
calming music had a greater effect in the ex- 
ected direction On the psychotic group than on 
Simon, Holzberg, Alessi, and 

ved eight piano pieces to nor- 
_ manics, and psychotic de- 
d them to indicate whether 
piece was happy, sad, or neither and whether 
they liked or disliked each piece. They found no 

nt differences between the normals an 

their identification of the mood 
_ Skelly and Haslerud (1952) played 
short pieces of music to 39 female 
chizophrenic patients. The presenta- 


onse measure W 
ic upon some 
died. With ref 
d differences 


resp 
ence of mus 
has been stu 
(1951) foun 


psychotics un 


psychosis 
With referen 
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tion of the music to the patients began with 
pieces rated as depressing, continued with a 
gradual shift to pieces rated as exciting, and con- 
cluded with a shift back to pieces rated as de- 
pressing. The patients were given such a series 
of pieces lasting 20-30 minutes daily for over a 
month, It was found that in comparison to their 
base activity level the patient showed a statisti- 
cally significant increase in activity level during 
the playing of the exciting music. No carry-over 
effect of the exciting music on activity level after 
a 6-hour period was found, thus indicating that 
the stimulating effects of the music were short- 
term. 

The present study is composed of two separate 
but related experiments. Experiment I employs 
depressive patients and Experiment II employs 
schizophrenic patients. The hypothesis being 
tested in each experiment is that the music pro- 
duces differential effects upon GSR and, more 
specifically, that the piece of music designated 
as exciting produces a decrease in electrical re- 
sistance of the skin and the piece of music desig- 
nated as calming produces an increase in elec- 
trical resistance of the skin. A change in resist- 
ance is considered as a departure from the level 
of resistance present at the start of the music. 

The assumption is made here that GSR is a 
manifestation of emotional response. A decrease 
in electrical resistance is thus interpreted as be- 
ing due to an increase in emotional excitation 
while an increase in electrical skin resistance is 
interpreted as being due to a decrease in emo- 
tional excitation. The present study using GSR is 
thus conceived of as an investigation of the ef- 
fect of music upon the emotional level of psy- 
chotics, 


METHOD 
Subjects 


In Experiment I, subjects were 14 female and 4 
male patients who were diagnosed as having one of 
the following types of depressed illness: involutional, 
neurotic, manic-depressive depressed, or reactive. The 
mean age was 52 years. The 18 subjects were ran- 
domly selected from - the total available hospital 
population of 45 such patients. Experimental data 
on 8 additional subjects were discarded, since within 
one week after being run they were judged by two 
clinical psychologists on the basis of individual in- 
terviews as no longer clinically depressed. 

In Experiment II, subjects were 13 female and 5 
male patients diagnosed as possessing one of the ma- 
jor types of schizophrenic illness. Patients who pre- 
sented a history of any different diagnosis were ex- 
cluded. The mean age was 48 years. The 18 subjects 
were randomly selected from the total available hos- 
pital population of 101 older patients who had been 


admitted in the previous 3 years. 


CRITIQUE AND NOTES 


Apparatus and Material 


Selected 6-minute portions of two musical pieces, 
Dvořák’s “Final Movement” of the New World Sym- 
phony and Bach’s “Air for the G String” (ML5115 
and ML5065, Columbia Record Company) | wet? 
judged by the authors to be exciting and calming, 
respectively. As an empirical check on the authors 
judgment, 59 lower division undergraduates we 
asked to rate each (edited) piece on 4 five-poln 
exciting-calming scale and on a five-point familiarity 
scale. Comparisons of the ratings by means 0 56) 
coxon’s matched-pairs signed-ranks test (Siegel, 19 a 
showed a significant difference (p < .001) pene 
the two pieces in the expected direction on the excl 
ing-calming scale. In addition, the “Air for the 
String” was rated as the more familiar piece dif- 
.001). It does not seem likely, however, that me nts 
ference in familiarity found for the college stu pis 
would also be found for the psychotics used M 
study. «oe was 

A tape of the selected portion of each piece 
played on a Wollensak tape recorder over a psy 
fidelity loudspeaker. GSR was measured using a The 
chogalvanometer (Stoelting, Model No. 24207 a dial 
measures consisted of reaction units read ae pres- 


located on the front of the galvanometer. In its from 
ent experiment, a change of 12.5 reaction unt resist” 
the zero dial reading represented a change 0 t per 
ance of 1000 ohms. This galvanometer does Pr ch of 
mit the determination of a base level. aa jects 
the two pieces of music was played to eae (une 


the galvanometer was adjusted to me resultiné 
known) level of resistance of the subject, 
in a dial reading of zero. 


Procedure ndi- 


Y 
In both experiments, each subject Was, m1 piect 
vidually and was exposed to both mun an? 
Two sequences of pieces were used, namely» 5 a st 
BA, with each subject assigned randomly ing ê 
quence. The subject was seated in a © wes H 
wall and surrounded on the other three si 1 recording 
pital bed screens. The experimenter an eaker Wi 

and playing apparatus except the Jonaip 7x5 
located outside the screened area (abo! PS 


size). 

The sequence of events d co 
follows: instructions to the subject 2M tes) i h 
of the galvanometer to the subject (3 ee wi t 
music measurement (1 minute) ; measur ch 
music playing (6 minutes); postmusi¢ ae are d 
(1 minute) ; rest period outside the screen r 
minutes). The entire sequence WaS g 
with the second piece of music begin 
3-minute instruction and connection per? eray a 
jects were instructed to sit quietly 2” Prits be 
to the music. The number of reactioP a 
on the galvanometer were recorded every for : 
yielding a total of 24 readings per $4?” 
piece. 


~ 


CRITIQUE AND NOTES 


; RESULTS 
Experiment I 


ee pie for the exciting and calming music 
mean one depressive patients, expressed in 
Table 1. Th reaction units, are summarized in 
cessive mi e mean values shown for each suc- 

fone inute of time were derived by averaging 
ute for readings obtained during any given min- 
grand an given subject and then computing 2 

he ae for all 18 subjects. : 

e ca hypothesis of the experiment is that 
calming a music produces a decrease and the 
trical resister, produces an increase in the elec- 
Crease js istance of the skin. An increase or de- 
Present a departure from the level of resistance 
nated b the start of the music, a level desig- 

e hd zero reaction units. As shown in Table 1, 
(indicatin, for the exciting music are all positive 
for the on a decrease in resistance) and those 
ing an na ming: music are all negative (indicat- 
he diffe crease in resistance). The significance of 
action anes of the mean number of GSR re- 
Was iene from a mean of zero reaction units 
elapsed x using the ¢ test for each period of 
m Tabl ime for each piece of music. As shown 
< 005 e 1, all the ¢ values are significant (p 
minute 2 P < .0005) except the one for the first 
£ ee calming music. The hypothesis 3 thus 
i ne when the exciting music is played for 

sic a. and is confirmed when the calming 

met a for 2-6 minutes. t 
Period į aan of the mean values at each time 
Music ndicates that after 1 minute the exciting 
Produced a decrease in electrical resist- 


TABLE 1 
ND ¢ VALUES” OF CE 
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ance. After 2 minutes, an even greater decrease 
occurred, but from then on the decrease in re- 
sistance began to approach a plateau. How long 
this plateau lasts and in what direction subse- 
quent responses tend are questions needing in- 
vestigation. For the calming music, an increase 
in electrical resistance occurred after 2 minutes. 
The level of resistance remained substantially 
the same for the remaining time periods. The 
magnitude of change in resistance, disregarding 
whether the change was in the direction of an in- 
crease or decrease from zero, was much greater 
in response to the exciting than to the calming 
music. Tests of the significance of the differences 
between the two musical pieces in the magnitude 
of change from zero, disregarding direction of 
change, yielded significant ¢ values (minimum 
p < 02) at 2 through 6 minutes. Thus the re- 
sponse of the depressives to each piece of music 
differed in direction (decrease vs. increase), la- 
tency (1 vs. 2 minutes) and magnitude (large vs. 
small). 

A comparison between the results obtained for 
each piece of music shows that for the one-minute 
eriod the ¢ value for the difference in variances 
(Walker & Lev, 1953) is not significant while the 
t value for the difference in means is significant 
(p < .005, one-tailed test). For each of the re- 
maining five time periods, the ¢ values for differ- 
ences in variances and in means are significant 
(p< 0005). These analyses clearly demonstrate 
that the playing of the exciting and calming mu- 
sic produced a difference in the level of electrical 
resistance of the skin (relative to zero) and in 


ances IN GSR REACTION UNITS FOR 


Wa — camel EIGHTEEN DEPRESSIVES 
Elapsed time in minutes 
Mus; 
Usic Sie - - À - 
= 1 2 : 
[a 4st 11.19 13.33 13.94 15.94 168 
i : 16.48 
“ing = | 0e 12.65 13.04 12.88 
PEI- dl 5.32 =a 4340" a4t* 5,09%** aii 
t 373 34 
. = 5 —3.43 —4,47 =A 
F 3 3.94 —3.85 7 
5 = = 5 4.31 
iig SD k 2.96 3.14 3.59 3.18 
SD 4.63 ee 5.06*** 3.94** 5.80*** Zor 
5.47 f 
t .29 
X-o : 
mean of zero (Hip = 0). All tests are one-tailed. 
n 


i ulatio! 
anges tested against a hypothesized POP! 


* 
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8 
8 
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TABLE 2 
Means, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND t VALUES® OF CHANGES IN GSR REACTION UNITS FOR 
EIGHTEEN SCHIZOPHRENICS 
Elapsed time in minutes 
Music Measure a sp ena 
1 2 3 4 š 
M 4.93 8.88 12.22 14.01 13.47 
Exciting SD 5.95 T33 9.96 11.92 12.29 aes 
t aa | 4.9K sose] asse 4.52" oa 
X-0 = 
M —.15 EE —3.04 — 2.99 3.97 -4410 
A ure | ee ae aap, ee 
Calming SD 3.26 2.99 4.31 4.02 as | aea 
- | - ——-— -— ay 
l 19 3.19%" 2.89* 2.67* 3.82** 3.31 
X-0 


a Mean changes tested against a hypothesized population mean of zero (H :„ = 0). All tests are one-tailed. 


*p <.01. 
** p < .005. 
wrk p < .0005. 


the consistency of the level of resistance. The re- 
sponse of the depressives to the exciting music 
was much less consistent than was their response 
to the calming music. 


Experiment II 


The results for the exciting and calming music 
played to the schizophrenic patients are sum- 
marized in Table 2. The mean value for each 
time period in Table 2 was computed in the same 
manner as in Experiment I. The main hypothesis 
of the experiment, namely, that the exciting mu- 
sic produces a decrease and the calming music 
produces an increase in the electrical resistance 
of the skin, was tested by determining the sig- 
nificance of the difference of the mean number 
of GSR reaction units from a mean of zero re- 
action units. As shown in Table 2. all the ¢ values 
are significant (minimum p < .01) except, again, 
for the first minute of the calming music. The 
hypothesis is thus confirmed for the exciting mu- 
sic and, with one exception, for the calming music. 

As shown in Table 2. a significant decrease 
in electrical resistance occurred in response to 
the exciting music after 1 minute. and this de- 
crease in resistance tended to become consider- 
ably greater over time. For the calming music, a 
significant increase in resistance took place after 
2 minutes, but the level of resistance tended to 
remain the same over time. The magnitude of 
change in resistance from zero. disregarding the 
direction of change, was significantly greater 
(using the ¢ test, p < .01 at 2 through 6 min- 
utes) for the exciting than for the calming mu- 


; the 
sic. Thus, as was found for the depressive aces 


response of the schizophrenics to the two ag- 
of music differed in direction, latency, an 


nitude. two 
e 

A comparison between the results for E for 

pieces of music shows that all the ź va ini 


the differences in variances are significan jy the 
mum p < .01) as are all of the £ values g test): 
differences in means (p < .0005, one-taile SE of 
For all six periods of time, then, the pay dif- 
the exciting and calming music produce of the 
ference in the level of electrical resistance of 
skin (relative to zero) and in the cons!s ç e de- 
the level of resistance. As was found ae to 
pressives, the response of the schizopht consis” 
the exciting music was considerably Jess 


: (A 
ent than their response to the calming mus) 
Discussion senent3 j5 

The major finding of the two exper ge stl 
that the pieces of music judged by €? apable 
dents to be exciting and calming were © on RS 
producing differential changes 97 2” nd € 
chotics. These same picces of calming ne a h 
ing music have also been found by ý 
to produce similar changes in GS 
It seems, then. that the effects of t 7 
stimuli are quite general. 

A more detailed compariso 3 
chotics used in this study and the ™ study 
lege students) used in the previous | 
cates that the exciting music produc of thé 
decrease in the electrical resistance cial 
mals than of the psychotics while V4 
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similar 
sce af groups. This comparatively muted 
Might be ex Beem to the exciting music 
Contact wit ect by their reduced emotional 
of arousing th ome: particularly reality capable 
and the EE sane The response of the normals 
lar with re otics to the calming music was simi- 
electrica] P. to the magnitude of increase in 
e ma Coen but the normals tended to 

In the ace variable in their response. 

erence iaa study, the most pronounced dif- 
and the s Ais the results for the depressives 
ability of ee lies in the greater vari- 
exciting ete response of the depressives to the 
| manifestation The conception of the GSR as @ 
Subjects to n of an emotional response of the 
Possible int the music provides the basis for a 
ability, t enim of this difference in vari- 
Mthehaa ee here that the depressive is 
zed by a reduction of response to those 


Stional sti 

g AS: SE i 

N VE: or se that are not related to the af- 

orma ood component of his depression. 
for 


l eff 
exa orts to cheer up the depressive. 


mple 

, ar 

th ed re nese 4 unsuccessful. It is also as- 
en he exciting music is not related, on 


ent of the de- 
subjects. The 
a re 


Dression “7 the affective compon 
sp ic, ue. patients used as 
Ouse? ee ties hy is capable of arousing 
d 5 study by een shown in this and the previ- 
Pressives y the authors. Observations of the 
“Sic gaye ane the playing of the exciting 
Tesist bei e impression that some were trying 
"lication a5 influenced by the stimulus. The 
"essives th these observations is that the de- 
et Want © he susceptible to influence. but did 
abili a wet ee and therefore made an 
cit ty of res eing influenced. The greater vari- 
ze Mite oe by the depressives to the ex- 
si “cess with might well be due to 2 variation in 
a cing Which each patient was able to re- 
“E. The ee aroused by the exciting mu- 
the. to rhizophrenics, on the other hand, were 
« ®Xciting muse consistent in their response to 
l i € fing; usic, 
eu ihe in the present study that t 
tee €s in oe music produced p 
oth, DT eg R serves to substantiate the fin 
Sker iven and calming music obtained By 
me Bee (oil & Paperte, 1949; 
sig Stes, Thee 1952) using other respons 
Dey tt to ese few studies do lend some limited 
sh Stics, = validity of the use of music wit 
era) of at | e present study indicates t id 
Dhr Moti east temporarily modifying the g 
Nic onal level of depressive an schizo- 
Patient, 
S. 
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SUMMARY 


Two experiments, one using depressive and the 
other using schizophrenic patients, were con- 
ducted to test the hypothesis that calming music 
produces an increase and exciting music a de- 
crease in electrical resistance of the skin (GSR). 
In both experiments, a musical piece judged by 
college students to be exciting and another piece 
judged ta, be calming were played for 6 minutes 
in counterbalanced order to 18 randomly se- 
lected depressives and to 18 randomly selected 
schizophrenic patients. Measures of GSR were 
obtained for each one of the 6 minutes during 
which the music was played. The hypothesis was 
confirmed in each experiment. 

It was found for both the depressives and the 
schizophrenics that the decrease in electrical re- 
sistance due to the exciting music was of greater 
magnitude and shorter latency than the increase 
in resistance due to the calming music. Compari- 
son of the results for the two pieces of music 
within each experiment demonstrated a difference 
in the level of electrical resistance due to the 
music and in the consistency of the level of re- 
sistance. The response to the exciting music was 
less consistent than the response to the calming 
music. The changes in electrical resistance are 
interpreted as due to emotional effects produced 
by the music. The possibility is thus presented 
that music can be used to modify temporarily 
the general emotional level of depressive and 


schizophrenic patients. 
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THE EFFECT OF NEGATIVE VERBAL CUES UPON 
VERBAL BEHAVIOR + 


JACK SAN 


DLER ? 


Florida State University 


Within the last 5 years, a number of investi- 
gators have successfully expanded the operant 
conditioning paradigm to human activity, espe- 
cially with regard to verbal behavior. Since the 
initial observation by Greenspoon (1955) that 
verbal behavior can be manipulated by operant 
techniques, a host of subsequent studies have 
provided further evidence of the degree to which 
this phenomenon is subject to the same vari- 
ables underlying the bar pressing response in rats 
(Krasner, 1958). 

The majority of these studies, however, has 
been restricted to the use of positive secondary 
reinforcement as the independent variable. The 
cues have ranged anywhere from “Mmhmm” and 
“Good” to head nodding, and “paying attention” 
(Adams & Hoffman, 1960). Although there is 
good reason to believe that negative reinforce- 
ment also has relevancy in this area, this prob- 
lem had not been systematically attacked. Sal- 
zinger (1959) indicated that here, in particular, 
experimental knowledge is lacking. The value of 
conducting such an investigation would provide 
further knowledge regarding the degree to which 
operant principles could be generalized to hu- 
man behavior, as well as indicating possible prac- 
tical implications. 

For this purpose, two particular questions were 
formulated: Does a negative verbal cue have an 


1 This paper is based on a dissertation submitted 
to the Graduate School of Florida State University 
in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the 
PhD degree. The writer wishes to express his sincere 
appreciation to Joel Greenspoon, dissertation chair- 
man, and to the staff of the Veterans Administration 
Hospital, Gulfport, Mississippi, without whose gen- 
erous cooperaton this study could not have been 
undertaken. 

2Now at the Veterans Administration Hospital, 
Coral Gables, Florida. 


effect upon the amount of verbalizations jn an 
operant situation? Do different schedules of the 
negative cue have different effects? 


METHOD 
Subjects 


Sixty male patients selected from a Veterans Ad- 
ministration neuropsychiatric hospital were use m 
this study. They were all residents of the acute treat- 
ment wards and ranged from 28 to 42 years of age: 
The actual selection employed involved a perusal © 
the records of all patients on each ward, eliminating 
those with below average IQ. The remaining men 
were then individually requested to participate 9 2 
research project. The only requirements regarding 
their selection were average intelligence (1Q of 
as determined by the Shipley (1940) Institute ° 
Living Scale and cooperativeness. The latter wo 
operationally defined by the procedure as outline 
below. 


Procedure 


Each subject was conducted individually into bs 
testing room and requested to take a seat facing a 
desk. The experimenter took the seat behind ee 
thus placing himself outside the visual range of ei 
subject. A recorder and microphone in full view 
the subject were then put into operation. ie 

The response class employed in this study “he 
verbalizations in general. In order to prov! e ee 
means for the manipulation of such an operant a 
sponse without the subject’s awareness of the mat 
of the problem (Adams, 1957), the experiment ‘iy 
disguised as an attempt to investigate the valid 
of the TAT (Murray, 1943) and the Symon 
(1949) Picture Story Test. To provide for this 
following instructions were then given: 


t 

I am interested in finding out something abon 

a test. These cards consist of different pictures: ret 

supposed to be very easy for anyone to inter ve 

the important point in every picture. I wou pow 
to know just how easy this really is. rl s 


ee 


fe 
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a pienas to you one at a time. In each case, 
is hap} pi a you to do is tell me what you think 
you think oe I am especially interested in what 
up to th the people are feeling, what events led 
out. Aaa present situation, how things will turn 
as Dest ies forth. Try to use your imagination 
you're d yO Sates In order to let you know how 
track. Ta oth Til tell you when you're off the 
you a ores words, T won't say anything unless 
E missing the boat; but regardless of 
you're r or not I say anything, keep talking until 
Tire Bisping that you can think of nothing 
dow o say about a picture. Then, lay the card 

n on the table and I'll hand you the next one. 


damien bined cards of the two tests were ran- 
Vidually po were presented to each subject indi- 
number of ecordings were kept of the time and 
Procedur cues administered. The entire experimental 
hase I i was divided into three continuous phases. 
to tent. 4 minutes and constituted an attempt 
Operant ìne operant rate of verbal production. Since 
existing conditioning requires the presence of an 
Was oe ee those subjects whose initial latency 
Were lice 20 seconds, or whose initial verbalizations 
cooperats than 10 seconds, were discarded as “un- 
jects HVE: é On the basis of this criterion, 11 sub- 
Were discarded. 


mae II constituted the Training Phase. The nega- 
Alt r employed in this study was “Unh unh.” 
ere was strong 2 


ugh arbitrarily selected th 3 
A ee assume its influence as & negative 
teens zed reinforcer as suggested by Skinner (1953). 
tive fern (1955) demonstrated that it was effec- 
minister at least one response class. This cue was A 
bees by means of differential interval schedules. 
Onds, s in Group 1 received the cue every 20 sec- 
(FI; (FI: 20 seconds), in Group 2 every 40 
teva seconds), and in Group 3 in variable 
to 35 order. Here the cue occurre 
seconds around a mean of 20 


Priori 


Ceiy 
Verbal © cues during this time 
in Grou for the same length 
up 1. Phase II lasted until 20 s 
be ministered for all groups- 
Volveq the Part of the experimen 
Pport; ie withdrawal of the cue and prov! 
tiona] Unity for all subjects to verbalize for & 
At tye minutes. 
Was A conclusion of the procedure, €a 
Way m ed if he thought the experiment h “H 
think ade him modify his behavior and if he m 
chan of any way that his verbal rate had ee 
ached: The design was thus constructed tO = n 
Provigo lect to act as his own control as wel ho 
Derim the means for a comparison between 
mental groups and a contro 


been 
t (Phase 111) in- 
ided an 
n addi- 


J] group- 


RESULTS 


In 
the Paer to analyze the data 
Sponse measure was organized in 
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TABLE 1 


Means, SDs, AND F RATIOS OF NUMBER OF RESPONSES 
PRODUCED PER THIRTY-SECOND INTERVAL FOR 
ALL THREE PHASES 


Phase I Phase II Phase III 


u | sp | mu | sp | m | sD 


39.69 | 12.84 
35.82 | 14.83 
29.88 | 10.76 
36.24 | 10.67 


31.63 | 11.51 
32.14 | 12.73 
24.19 | 12.37 
35.30 | 8.96 


41.87 | 12.03 
37.49 | 12.77 
40.27 | 6.85 
34.86 | 8.38 


toe 


F ratio 1.28 16.78* 1.51 


* Significant at or beyond .01 level. 


number of words produced per 30-second period. 

Table 1 presents the mean response rate for 
each group throughout the three phases. The ex- 
perimental design provided for an evaluation of 
the data along two lines, Between-group perform- 
ances for each phase constituted one analysis; 
within-group performances from phase to phase 
constituted another analysis. 


Between-Group Comparisons 
the use of a random procedure, Table 1 
derable differences in initial mean re- 
from a low of about 35 words per 
30-second period for Group 4 to a high of about 
42 words per 30-second period for Group 1. How- 
ever, the results of an analysis of variance indi- 
cated in Table 1 reveal that these differences 
were not significant. On the other hand, the analy- 
sis of variance F ratio for the training phase data 
was significant beyond the .01 level. Furthermore, 
the relative positions of the four groups had 
their original levels. In 


changed as compared to 
Phase II, the control group revealed the highest 


level of verbalizations, with the variable-interval 
group responding at a mean rate far below that 
of the other three groups. f 

During Phase III, the differences in mean re- 
te diminished and this was reflected in 
F ratio revealed in Table 1. 
tal group rates drew close to- 


Despite 
reveals consi 
sponse rate 


sponse Ta 
the nonsignificant 


The three experimen 0 
gether and shifted upward once again. As in 


e I, prior to the introduction of the nega- 
Pos Group 1 revealed the high- 


however, con 


rate than the other three groups. 


While there was evidence to assume that the 
differences revealed during the training phase 
could be attributed to the various schedules of 
the negative cue, several possibly confounding 


variables had to be isolated. One of these, initial 
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verbal facility, was adjusted for by means of an 
analysis of covariance (Edwards, 1956). Table 2 
presents the results of this analysis. The obtained 
F value was significant beyond the .01 level in- 
dicating that the training phase differences were 
not attributable to initial differences in verbal 
facility. 

An additional possibly confounding variable 
was the variation in number of 30-second pe- 
riods experienced by the four groups. The co- 
variance F ratio (Edwards, 1956, p. 349) for 
these data was significant beyond the .01 level 
indicating that the Phase II differences were not 
attributable to differences in length of time in 
the training phase. 

The Phase III data provided some interesting 
information despite the lack of significance be- 
tween the group differences. Using operant level 
performance (Phase I) and training level per- 
formance (Phase II) as predictor variables (Ed- 
wards, 1956) the Phase III data were subjected 
to analyses of covariance. The former F ratio 
was not significant revealing little response change 
in relative positions between the four groups. 
The latter analysis. however, was significant far 
beyond the .01 level indicating that the groups 
made a considerable change in their relative po- 
sitions between Phases II and III. 


Within-Group Comparisons 


Inspection of Table 1 reveals that the control 
group maintained a relatively stable mean rate 
of response, fluctuating less than 2 words per 30- 
second period from phase to phase. The experi- 
mental groups, on the other hand, demonstrated 
extensive changes in performance from phase to 
phase. Considering the differences between Phase 
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I and Phase II, Group 1 response rate dropped 
about 10 words per 30-second period, Group 2 
level decreased by about 5 words per 30-second 
period, while subjects in Group 3 talked an aver- 
age of about 16 words less per 30-second period. 

With the cue withdrawn (Phase III) all of the 
experimental groups increased their verbal pro- 
duction rate when compared with Phase II per- 
formances. Actually, Groups 1 and 2 almost re- 
turned to their operant level strength. Subjects 
in Group 3, however, were still considerably be- 
low their initial response level, although also re- 
flecting an increase over Phase II production 
level. 

None of the subjects was capable of verbaliz- 
ing any relationship between the experimenter’s 
cues and his own performance, nor could any ex- 
press any recognized change in his rate of verbal 
production. 


Discussion 


In terms of answering the two questions which 
generated the study, there is strong evidence to 
indicate that the cue, “Unh unh,” acted as 2 
negative reinforcer (Skinner, 1953) by increasing 
response probability when removed from a con- 
ditioning situation. In addition, it also appears 
likely that the different schedules of the negative 
cue had different effects. 

With respect to the first finding, it is easily 
seen that the present experiment confirms much 
of the data derived from operant studies on sub- 
human organisms. It is generally recognized, for 
example, that presenting an aversive stimulus tO 
an operant response will have two effects (Estes, 
1944; Jenkins & Stanley, 1950; Skinner, 1953): 
a decrease in response probability when adminis- 


TABLE 2 
ANALYSES OF COVARIANCE OF Punases II AnD IIT 
= i i eer ooo be 
Adjusted variable Source SS af F 
Phase II (Adjusted for initial Between-groups 2,741,008.38 3 
differences) Within-groups 1,372,561.24 55 36.61" 
qo 4,113,569.62 58 
Phase II (Adjusted for time Between. 
2 -groups 1,551,829.47 3 ee 
periods) | Within-groups 671,686.64 41 33.05" 
Total 2,123,516.11 44 
Bie III (Adjusted for initial Between-groups 63,368.63 3 
ifferences) Within-groups 286,511.45 55 4.18 
Total 351,880.08 58 
Phase ITI (Adjusted for training Between-groups 335,818.29 3 
differences) Within-groups 53,151.43 55 115.83" 
Total 388,969.72 58 
* Significant at .01 level. 
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= or Suppression of the response; an increase 
dene a probability when withdrawn. This is 
Kee emonstrated in the present study where 
minished a for the experimental groups di- 
dix w dian training, but increased when the 
in oe withdrawn during the final phase, and, 
to o cases of Groups 1 and 2, almost returned 
perant levels. 
id most extensive investigation of this phe- 
Rites on has been reported by Estes (1944). 
aa oai were derived from a series of 
upon ee the effect of electric shock 
cutrent st $ pressing response. Both his and the 
ó iishe yY, however, seem to fall into the type 
entation a situation which involves the pres- 
ment with a negative reinforcement. In agree- 
situation kinnen (1953), and as in the present 
creased vie, found that response strength in- 
hile f en the cue was withdrawn. 
NUMeroy; hese observations have been confirmed 
i ee times, the theoretical implications of 
Kents ee have been largely neglected. 
general eed Dinsmoor (1954) formulated 
aversive ramework within which free response 
ati ® conditioning could be explained by means 
N oe hypothesis.” Essentially, this 
aiat , implies that the suppressive action of 
te a stimulus is due to the conditioning 
iginal me reactions which conflict with the 
anatiop ee being modified. Such an ex- 
Study, might fit the findings of the present 
that Silen Phase II, for example, it is possible 
Ctions Pit Pe conflicting with the chain of re- 
e altii ing to the response associated with 
the ica n of the negative cue, changed 
Crsive ion from an aversive one to a non- 
ta gement o Inasmuch as the experimental ar- 
respo was probably only mildly threatening, 
favor ae was not completely suppressed in 
Merely q total silence. Consequently, subjects 
Wa ene at a slower rate and when the cue 
tates b Pletely withdrawn in Phase II, verbal 
Schedu 2 to accelerate, depending upon the 
One an to which the subject had been exposed. 
Outcome only speculate, however, regarding the 
Mary ne, oF a similar experiment wherein a pri- 
be tien reinforcer (such as shock) would 
Provide Oyed as the negative cue. This would 
Pothesis an additional test of the “avoidance hy- 


a 


Or) 


He 
ence, respect to the question of schedule influ- 
heen a Te again, a considerable mass of data has 
kanismg cumulated, primarily on subhuman OT- 
kins In their review of the literature, Jen- 
Stanley (1950) indicate that a continu- 
ive in 
an is a partial schedule, but partialing 
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usually results in greater durability of efect. 
These principles, however, are adduced largely 
from studies employing positive reinforcement. 
Estes’ (1944) data suggest that these principles 
are also true when the independent variable is 
aversive in nature. 

The present study ofiers no opportunity to 
evaluate the difference between continuous and 
partial schedules. However, it is reasonable to 
assume that cue administration in Group 2 (every 
other 20 seconds) represents greater partialing 
than in Groups 1 and 3. Since the average drop 
in response rate from Phase I to Phase II for 
Group 1 was twice that of Group 2, some con- 
firmation of Estes’ (1944) findings is revealed. 
This is further substantiated by comparing the 
variable-interval group performance with that of 
Group 2. Clearly, verbal rate decreased most 
markedly under this condition. Thus these data 
support the observation that the shorter the in- 
terval between cue administration, regardless of 
whether or not the cue is aversive in nature, the 
greater the effects in terms of training. 

With respect to durability of effect, it is obvi- 
ous that the variable interval schedule was again 
the most effective. This appears to be due largely 
to the fact that response rate reduction for this 
group during Phase II was so great, these sub- 
jects simply did not have enough time during 
the final stage of the experimental stage to re- 
turn to their initial level of response strength. 
Thus the durability of the effect apparently re- 
lates directly to the differences in Phase II. 

There seems to be little question that the re- 
inforcement “Unh unh,” presented on a variable 
interval basis, represented a more effective aver- 
sive stimulus than the same cue administered 
periodically (fixed interval). It is difficult to de- 
termine why this particular arrangement should 
have had such a profound effect. There is little 
previous research with which to relate these find- 
ings, particularly in the field of punishment of a 
“free responding” operant. Azrin (1956) reports 
a study which investigated the effects of fixed 
and variable interval as well as immediate and 
nonimmediate punishment on the pigeon pecking 
response. Although Azrin’s focus was primarily 
in terms of evaluating the effects of shock asso- 
ciated with response and shock not associated 
with response, his findings have some bearing on 
the present study. Regarding the two conditions 
which have the most relevance for this investi- 
gation (fixed interval shock without response- 
shock correlation and variable interval shock 
without response-shock correlation) under the 
first condition, Azrin found a negatively acceler- 
ated pattern of response prior to the delivery of 
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each shock, followed by recovery. In the second 
procedure, response rate was more erratic with, 
however, no consistent deviation from a uniform 
rate of responding as in the first case. Further- 
more, a comparison of the cumulative curves as 
well as the statistical data which he presents re- 
veals a lower overall rate of response for the 
aperiodic conditions than for the periodic con- 
ditions. 

These findings, then, are quite similar to those 
of the present study which revealed the greater 
effectiveness of the aperiodic schedule and re- 
flects the possibility that the relative influence 
of schedules under aversive stimuli seems to be 
opposite to the effects of positive reinforcement 
presented under the same conditions (Ferster & 
Skinner, 1957). That is, the effects of periodic 
and aperiodic punishment, whether primary or 
secondary, are analogous to the effects of periodic 
and aperiodic reward. The difference seems to be 
one of direction. 

With regard to further research in this area, 
this study has demonstrated that certain operant 
principles can be generalized to verbal behavior, 
including those situations which employ variously 
scheduled aversive stimuli. As in Estes’ (1944) 
and Azrin’s (1956) studies, the immediate effect 
of such an arrangement was a depression in the 
rate of response, i.e., number of words produced 
per 30-second interval. Furthermore, this effect 
differed depending upon the particular schedule 
employed, and was maintained as long as the 
negative reinforcer was administered. Discon- 
tinuation of the aversive stimulus resulted in al- 
most complete recovery of response rate in two 
of the groups and in partial recovery by the 
third group. Thus in those cases where the elimi- 
nation of verbal behavior is an objective, the 
present study suggests certain limitations in the 
employment of a secondary, aversive reinforce- 


ment. 
SUMMARY 


_ This study investigated the effect of a nega- 
tive verbal cue u i 


test-like situation, 


ials were the TAT 
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experienced three continuous phases. During the 
first 4 minutes verbal responses for the four 
groups were recorded and no differential treat- 
ment occurred. Following this, subjects in the 
experimental groups were exposed to 20 negative 
cues at the predetermined rate. When this cri- 
terion had been achieved, verbal responses were 
recorded for an additional 4 minutes with the 
cue withdrawn for all four groups. x 

It was found that the verbal cue employed in 
this study (“Unh unh”) acted as a negative re- 
inforcer. The influence of the different schedules 
were also revealed, with the most profound effect 
upon training and durability attributable to the 
variable interval schedule. 
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os ee article, Couch and Keniston (1960) 
a se the rationale and the construction of 
ð one Response Scale (ARS), designed 
neh. sure an agreeing response tendency which 
ig ee to be a manifestation of a sig- 
an ori underlying personality syndrome. Using 
these ts Over-all Agreement Score (OAS) 
Sayers Oai peta selected a group of 10 Yea- 
11, Na gh agreement scores) and a group of 
cal dine aens (low agreement scores) for clini- 
Sayers Y. The clinical findings revealed that Yea- 
vho pee individuals with weak ego control 
being med to have strong external orientations, 
eman gs tiy responsive to group values and 
More int Naysayers, on the other hand, were 
ethibiteq wy oriented, more introverted, and 
Sreater capacity to inhibit and sup- 
mMpulses, y 
Present investigation may be considered 
the A mpt to establish the construct validity of 
divia ent Response Scale. If a group of in- 
entation could be found with strong group ori- 
and dem including acceptance of group values 
Wou ands, it might be expected that they 
Viduaig ore higher on the ARS than would indi- 
teasonapj ns this group orientation. It seemed 
frat ri € that members of college sororities and 
thus ihe ig could be called group oriented, and 
because d Constitute one known group. However, 
ce such group loyalty could be a conse- 
y aDpear membership rather than a cause of it, 
i red more desirable to conduct this study 
Jects not yet members of these groups. 
opotheses which might easily be tested 
1, a Mulated: 
Serie Students who indicate a desire to 
ishetles and sororities (Rushees) will 
Scores than will those students 
€sire to join these organizations 


Dregs į 
a The 
n atte; 
h 


-Oro 
Badee) fe who rush, those who receive bids 


Ei at is, those who are offered mem- 

ten igher e fraternities and sororities, will 
five bi Scores than those who do not 
S (Rushees-No Bid). 


igthe subi MErHop 
$ Wome Jects for this study were 219 men and 
> all Occidental College freshmen. During 
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the last week prior to the offering of bids by the 
fraternitieso and sororities, the ARS scale was ad- 
ministered in the various discussion groups of a re- 
quired course for freshmen. The total of 382 fresh- 
men who completed the scale represented almost the 
complete population of freshmen (395) in the col- 
lege. Through the cooperation of the offices of the 
Deans of Men and Women it was possible to obtain 
the names of those frehmen who had signed up for, 
and began, the rushing procedure. There were 72 
freshmen women and 104 freshmen men who could 
be designated Rushees, leaving 91 women and 115 
men to be designated Non-rushees. The following 
week it was possible to obtain the names of the 30 
freshmen women and 71 men who received bids; 
they were designated as the Pledges. The remaining 
33 men and 42 women were designated as Rushees- 
No Bid. The apparent differences between men and 
women in rushing and pledging have been typically 
true in this college, reflecting the fact that the 
fraternities are national organizations but the soror- 
ities are local. It also is due to limitation of the 
size of sororities; that is, these groups are limited 
to a small number of pledges each year, whereas the 
fraternities are not so limited. 


RESULTS 


The mean ARS scores for the 382 subjects were 
computed to be 55.24, with the SD being 9.7. 
For men, N = 219, the mean was 55.82 and the 
SD was 9.48; for women, N = 163, the mean 
was 54.45, the SD was 9.96. This difference be- 
tween means is not significant (CR = 1.36), nor 
are any of the apparent differences between sexes 
presented for each subgroup in the table below. 

Table 1 presents the data relevant to the first 
hypothesis. It can be seen that male rushees 
have significantly higher ARS scores than do non- 


TABLE 1 


Mean ARS SCORES OF RUSHEE 
AND NONRUSHEE GROUPS 


Rushees Nonrushees Dit. 
fer- t 
ence 


“u |nwi{so| wa! wl sp 


Men | 57.64) 104 | 9.55 | 54.17] 115] 9.10] 3.47 /2.73°* 
Women| 55.38] 72| 9.60 | 53.72] 91 10.301 Log [rose 
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TABLE 2 TABLE 3 
M: ARS Scores OF PLEDGES AND Mean ARS Scores or PLEDGES AND 
A R No Bip Groups ALL NONPLED E a 
Pledges Rushee-No Bid | pif- i Pledges | All Nonpledges Dit- j 
fer- = - 
m |w|sp| {m |N | gg |= u |w|so| a |w bist 
5! 5 3.73** 
.01 |71 |9.95 | 54.70 |33 | 7.64 | 4.41 |2.40** Men |59.01| 71 |9.95 | 54.29| 148 | 8.80 4.72 
Women RAT 30 808 54.02 |42 | 9.47 | 3.25 |1.47* Women | 57.27] 30 | 8.95 | 53.81] 133 |10.06] 3.46 | 1.84* 
i *p <.10. 7 
=b 2208 **p <.01. 


rushee males, but this difference does not hold 
for women. Similarly, Table 2 shows that of those 
men who rush, those who receive bids have sig- 
nificantly higher ARS scores than those who do 
not pledge. Once again, this difference is not 
true for women. 

It will be noticed that the men who do not 
receive bids have a mean ARS score (54.70) very 
similar to that of the men who do not rush 
(54.19), which would appear to further support 
the implicit hypothesis that fraternity men are 
different from nonfraternity men. The same rela- 
tive similarity is true for women: those who do 
not receive bids have a mean score (54.02) close 
to that of those women who do not rush (53.72). 
Table 3 shows that when the differences between 
pledges and all those who do not pledge are 
tested, it is found that the difference is signifi- 
cant for men, but for women it just misses sig- 
nificance at the .05 level. 

It appears that the predicted results hold true 
consistently for men, but not for women, even 
though there are no significant differences in ARS 
scores between the sexes. Inasmuch as Couch and 
Keniston (1960) originally standardized the ARS 
scale on men only, it may be that the scale con- 
tains a few items which are more differentiating 
for men than for women. The fact that the scale 
may be less differentiating for women than for 
men should not detract from the general verifi- 


cation of the hypotheses about the differences 
between externally and internally oriented pe 
ple. Further study of the applicability to women 
of the concept of an agreeing response tendency 
as an underlying personality syndrome seems to 
be in order. 


SUMMARY 


Couch and Keniston (1960) described a pel 
sonality syndrome which seemed to fit members 
of fraternities and sororities, as opposed to col- 
lege men and women who do not join suc? 
groups. Predictions were made as to the AR 
scores of those who will pledge these group™ 
those who rush but are not pledged, and thos? 
who do not rush. These predictions were SUP 
ported for men but not for women. 


1In a separate study done subsequent to this ees 
Lucy Beebe found a mean ARS score for 79 38 
sorority women of 53.15, and a mean score of 5 sat 
for 89 sorority women, which produced a significa y 
difference at the .05 level. The subjects in this stuc 
contained no freshmen, so there was no over 
between the subjects in the two studies. 
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ERRATUM 


On Page 637 of the article “Pancultural Factor Analysis of Reported Sociali- 
zation Practices,” by Leigh Minturn Triandis and William W. Lambert (J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1961, 62, 631-639), the authors found that the scoring of 


sex of child variable is such that thi 
their girls to be agg 
description of Fact 


(Scale 2, +.48, reflecting the “degree to wh 


children”), tied somewhat to girls . . 
mother, who permits her girl to be expres: 


5 s factor actually reflects mothers who permit 
ressive. Thus the word boy should be replaced by girl in the 
or 9. The correct wording is: 


ich mother is positive when child fights other 


- which gives a picture of an expressive, positive 
sive as well, 
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THE EFFECTS OF TRAINING NEGROES UPON COOPERATIVE 
PROBLEM SOLVING IN BIRACIAL TEAMS* 


IRWIN KATZ anp MELVIN COHEN 


New York University 


po two recent experiments on biracial work 
AR it was found that Negroes behaved 
Ge”. toward white partners. Katz, 
and Bo and Benjamin (1958), and Katz 
motor = hen (1960) assigned cognitive and 
giò a s to groups composed of two Ne- 
dents, T E white Northern male college stu- 
sugges re oth studies Negroes made fewer 
atter's Ons than whites, readily accepted the 
atthe wee and tended to ignore one 
occurred hese features of Negro behavior 
ey Gantt ne when the men were told that 
Well topeth receive extra pay if they worked 
ad hi a er as a team, and that they all 
heka F er ability than men in other teams. 
eine es also occurred in the second 
gro a despite careful matching of Ne- 
the y white teammates on intelligence, and 
Se of cognitive tasks on which their per- 


°rmane es 
3 es 
_ similar, were made to appear objectively 


The 


tal Present report describes an experimen- 


white amet to modify Negro behavior toward 
assertie ates in the direction of greater 
ents Pie and autonomy. The arrange- 
from rie affecting this change were derived 
inhibiti o eo about the sources of Negro 
ant re in biracia: work groups. An impor- 
Negro’ ibitory factor, it would appear, is the 
Such te Sense of intellectual inadequacy in 
foung eo Katz and Benjamin (1960) 
as whit at Negroes who actually did as well 
their a teammates on mental tasks perceived 
See the n performance as inferior. If Negroes 
they ee as incompetent in mixed groups 
White ay expect to be judged similarly by 
Occup a ners. Hence, when disagreements 
Wn 9 Ney should tend to assume that their 
if no Piions are probably wrong, and even 


ot g : 
Whites, Wrong, likely to be rejected by the 


AT N 

his 

Nonr.z gcc was carried out under Contract 

at (24) between the Office of Naval Research 

lectio ork University. The project is under the 
ot Irwin Katz, 


The Negro’s participation might be further 
inhibited by fear of arousing hostility in white 
work mates. He might expect them to in- 
terpret his behavior as an aggressive denial 
of his traditionally low status, with its impli- 
cations of low intelligence and deference to 
whites. 

What conditions are likely to reduce these 
restraints on Negro behavior? The two previ- 
ously mentioned experiments employed fac- 
tors that are known to promote cohesiveness 
in all-white groups (group reward and high 
group prestige). The experimenters even used 
rigged tasks so that Negroes and whites would 
appear to have equal cognitive ability. But 
there were relatively minor effects on the level 
and quality of Negro participation in team 
discussions. Apparently, the Negro subject’s 
general avoidance of assertive acts was so 
complete that he had no opportunity to dis- 
cover that these acts may not, in fact, have 
had punitive consequences. On theoretical 
grounds one would expect that acquired avoid- 
ance responses can be weakened by forcing 
the opposite behavior in the absence of the 
original stimulus that produced anxiety (Dol- 
lard & Miller, 1950). 

The present experiment applied this ap- 
proach to Negro behavior in teams composed 
of one Negro subject and one white subject. 
Partners were required to agree on answers 
to a series of cognitive problems on which 
they had been matched for ability. After 
every team decision the experimenter an- 
nounced the correct answer. By varying the 
information available to partners about most 
of the problems the experimenter created dis- 
agreements in which one man confidently pro- 
posed a correct solution, and the other sug- 
gested with low confidence a wrong solution. 
Each man was favored with better informa- 
tion than his partner on 50% of the prob- 
lems. In teams put through this experience 
(Assertion Training condition) Negroes and 
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whites were expected to have equal influence 
on the determination of team answers. 

In a No Training condition biracial dyads 
were subjected to the same procedure on the 
cognitive problems as described above, ex- 
cept that the amount of information given to 
the favored subject on each problem was not 
so great as to force him to propose the cor- 
rect answer with a high degree of expressed 
confidence. It was expected on the basis of 
Katz and Benjamin’s (1960) findings that 
Negroes, as compared with whites, would ex- 
press less confidence in their proposed solu- 
tions, and would have less influence on team 
decisions. 

Before and after working on the cognitive 
problems, subjects made judgments about 
characteristics of briefly presented visual 
stimuli. For every item they individually 
wrote down two guesses, the first of which 
was revealed to the partner before the second 
was made. Then subjects had to agree on a 
team guess, after which the experimenter 
stated the correct answer. The subject’s in- 
fluence was defined in terms of the similarity 
of team decisions to his first guesses. It was 
predicted that Negro influence on team judg- 
ments would (a) increase from the pretest to 
the posttest, under Assertion Training; and 
(b) decrease under No Training. 

As Negroes in the Assertion Training con- 
dition experienced intellectual competence 
and were able to influence the white part- 
ner, any anxiety they may have had about 
interacting with the partner should diminish. 
Hence, their behavior should become more 
task oriented and less defensive. On the other 
hand, Negroes in No Training, whose experi- 
ence would be opposite to that of Assertion 
Training subjects, should tend to become 
more defensive. One evidence of nondefen- 
sive task involvement on the part of Negro 
subjects would be an ability to utilize the in- 
formational value of the partners’ judgments, 
i.e., to accept them when their accuracy was 
probably high and to ignore them when their 
accuracy was probably low. This ability 
would be seen if the subject’s second guess 
on any item showed movement toward the 
partner’s first guess in proportion to the 
partner’s known accuracy on previous trials. 
Accordingly, we predicted that the relation- 
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ship between the Negro’s second guess move- 
ment toward the partner, and the difference 
between his own and his partner’s accuracy 
on previous items, would (c) under Assertion 
Training increase from the pretest to the post- 
test, and (d) under No Training decrease 
from the pretest to the posttest. 

Although our interest was focused mainly 
on Negro behavior we used white subjects, 
instead of holding white behavior constant 
by employing a confederate. This was done 
because it was not known, specifically, how 
whites would react to Negroes in the experi- 
mental situations. We could only make the 
general assumption that their behavior would 
not differ so much under Assertion Training 
and No Training as to cancel out the antici- 
pated effects on Negro behavior. A further 
reason for using white subjects was to pet 
mit exploration of white reactions to Negroes 
under these conditions. 


PROCEDURE 


Subjects. All subjects were male students in AY 
York City colleges and universities. Fifty tet 
volunteers and 65 white volunteers were tested in 36 
vidually on a set of mental problems. Then the : 
highest scoring Negroes were paired with 36 white 
on the basis of score similarity, and the pairs wert 
randomly assigned to the two experimental condi 


i g-35 
tions. The age range of Negro subjects gas dere 
and the mean age was 22.3. All except two he 
had lived in the North for at least 3 years. In 


white sample the age range was 18-30 and the mean 
age was 21. ais 
Cognitive problems. There were 49 cognitive ie 
lems mounted on 3” X 5” cards, Twenty-five of m 
were adapted from Raven’s Standard Progressiv? 
Matrices and the remainder were adapted from Land 
ous other nonverbal mental tests. The problems wer 
all of the fourfold multiple-choice type. Negroes or 
whites had different sets of problem cards. On ya 
problems the Negro version was easy and the white 
version was unsolvable, and on 20 problems this Mri 
reversed. There were identical versions of 9 pr° 
lems, of which 6 were casy and 3 were unsolvable- ‘ 
Procedure for cognitive problems. Each subj" 
worked on the same set of cards twice, first at 5 
Individual session and ¿bout 2 weeks later at a dn 
session. At the Individual session the problems kt 
introduced with the explanation that they were e 
ing tried out for possible use in an aptitude test. T 
subject was offered a bonus of $.35, in addition a4 
the regular pay of $1.50, for achieving a high sce o 
The scoring system required the subject to Lead 
zero to five points on each answer, depending un 
his degree of confidence, He was told that the PY 
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Pose of the betting was to provide information about 
the relationship between confidence and correctness. 
Time limits of 15 seconds for easy items and 6 
seconds for unsolvable items insured that most of 
the easy items were answered correctly and with 
confidence, and that the unsolvable items aroused 
confusion. Subjects were not told how many items 
Sad had answered correctly, but merely that they 
ad done well. All who were to be recalled were 
awarded the bonus. 


ae and whites who had made about the same 
Eig af brors on easy items were paired in Team 
Tanta artners were told that they had equal 
cach jie ability. A bonus of $.35 was offered to 
tha: nan if the two of you do better as a team 

n you did as individuals.” Subjects were given 
a T cards that they had worked on previously, 
pe ormed that the two sets were identical. When 
aoa anter signaled, they turned up their cor- 
for 6 ing cards for each problem, and viewed it 
trata seconds. Then they had to arrive at a single 
nally i i and bet through free discussion. Fi- 
wee he experimenter announced the correct an- 
oes Assertion ‘Training, the men had sheets of 
ria Ree contained their “previous answers and 
that ¢ Their actual responses had been altered so 
Wale Orrect answers with high bets (4 or 5 points) 
with ade to all easy items and incorrect answers 
items iN bets (0 or 1) were made to all unsolvable 
6 ae vee looking at a problem, each subject was 
Big eck his previous response to that item, so that 
a Could then confirm his original response or revise 
Pig ee the problem, the men were required 

ie pas discussion by reading aloud their previ- 
Abandon rs and bets, which they were then free to 


pa No Training, subjects were not given in- 
ems, That about their previous responses to the prob- 
ey Stead, both men had blank sheets on which 
lem, tote individual answers and bets to each prob- 
in to cam discussions began with partners announc- 
Jud One another what they had just written. 
fore mental task. At the Team session, both be- 
le and after they worked on the cognitive prob- 
Nustratic men were shown comparable sets of 11 
De Dle lons, cach consisting of 4 photographs of 
lar, © OWS, balloons, etc.; 4 drawings of irregu- 
Ute, g aPed lines; and 3 drawings of enclosed fig- 


jects ubjects had to estimate the number of ob- 
Each il e length of lines, and the area of figures. 
The Mustration was briefly exposed to both men. 
‘per hey wrote down their first guesses, which the 
brieg, CMter read aloud. The stimulus was shown 
Bucs, Eain, and the subjects wrote their second 
thirg " hese were not read aloud. There was a 
the rief Presentation of the stimulus, after which 


the è Jects had to arrive at a consensus. Finally, 


XDeri 
T e e enter gave the correct answer. 
Of tim SUPicct’s influence was scored as the number 


es i p 
the team decision was closer to his own 
ties were 


Ues; 
S than to the partner’s first guess; 
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scored as one-half.2 Movement of the subject’s sec- 
ond guess toward the partner’s first guess was ex- 
pressed as a percentage of the total distance between 
the subject’s first guess and the partner's first guess. 
No movement, or movement away from the part- 
ner, was scored as zero, and movement up to or 
beyond him was scored as 100. 

Accuracy of individual guesses was measured by 
means of decile scores, which for each item were 
based upon a single distribution of the raw error 
scores (io., discrepancies between first guesses and 
the true item value) obtained by all subjects in the 
experiment on that item. 

To evaluate relationships between second guess 
movement and partners’ previous accuracy we com- 
puted Pearson r's for the subject’s movement on 
Item 4 (the last of the “number of objects” type) 
vs. the total difference between own and partner’s 
accuracy on Items 1-3. Items 5-11 were not used 
because of marked within-subject variability of the 
accuracy scores on the three types of items (aggre- 
gates, lines, and areas). The variability attenuated 
relationships between movement on later items and 
previous accuracy. 

Terminal questionnaire. This contained items on 
perception of own accuracy and partner’s accuracy 
on the two tasks, perception of influence, and pref- 
erence for the same partner in a future experiment. 


RESULTS 


Adequacy of the experimental arrangements, 
Negroes and whites under Assertion Training 
were supposed to have equal control over 
team solutions to cognitive problems. Under 
No Training, Negroes were supposed to be 
less confident, and to control fewer team de- 
cisions, than whites. Means and ¢ values that 
reveal whether these experimental specifica- 
tions were met are presented in Rows 1 and 
2 of Table 1. Row 1 shows that Negroes un- 
der No Training did express significantly less 
confidence (i.e. bet fewer points) in their 
proposed solutions to easy problems than did 
whites. (In Assertion Training the mean size 
of bets was controlled at 4.7.) . 

Row 2 in Table 1 refers to the number of 
problems on which initial disagreement was 
resolved in favor of Negro or white proposals. 
Because scores were available from both ex- 


2A more exact scoring method was also tried, in 
which the Negro subject’s movement on each item 
was expressed as a percentage of the amount of 
movement by both men combined, and his percent- 
age scores on all 11 items were summed. This type 
of score had very low odd-even reliability, whereas 
the dichotomous scoring method that we adopted 


had a median odd-even r (uncorrected) of .88. 
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TABLE 1 
MEAN SCORES ON INFLUENCE, CORRECTNESS, AND SIZE OF BETS ON COGNITIVE PROBLEMS ° 


Assertion Training No Training 
Type of mean score 
Whites Negroes p Whites Negroes ? 

Amount the subject proposed betting on own 4.70 4.70 — 4.41 3.81 <.001 

easy items 7 
Nimes of times own proposal accepted by 20.56 19.89 >.20 17.17 14.00 <.01 

partner ay 
Change in number of errors from Individual 67 1.00 <.05 


session to Group session 


Note.—N = 18 for all means. 


* The p values are based on # tests, using both tails of the distribution; on the first and third rows, Assertion Training scorns 
were held constant for Negro and White subjects, and t's for No Training subjects were based on SEyp; on the second row, $ te: 


were derived from an analysis of variance. 


perimental conditions they were first sub- 
mitted to an overall statistical test, a 2 X 2 
analysis of variance (not referred to in Table 
1). This analysis revealed a significant (p 
< .001) Race X Condition interaction, which 
justified the use of £ tests to evaluate the dif- 
ferences between races under each condition. 
As the means and ¢ values in Row 2 of the 
table indicate, partners in Assertion Training 
did not differ in the amount of influence they 
had over team decisions, but in No Training, 
whites had significantly more influence than 
Negroes. Thus, it is apparent that the ma- 
nipulation of Negroes’ successful assertion 
was adequately accomplished. 

Table 1 also shows that both races had 
more influence on team decisions in Assertion 
Training than in No Training. This difference 
between conditions was a significant main ef- 
fect (p < .001) in the analysis of variance 
mentioned above, and can be attributed to 
the fact that subjects were not as closely 
guided on easy items in No Training as they 
were in the other condition. That is, unlike 
subjects in Assertion Training, these men 
were not actually given correct answers and 
high bets on easy items, and then required to 
read these aloud to the partner. Hence, the 
person with the easy version of a problem was 
not always sufficiently confident of his an- 
swer to win the decision. 

Row 3 in Table 1 refers to differences in 
the number of individual errors made on easy 
problems by No Training subjects in the In- 
dividual and Team sessions. (In Assertion 
Training, subject’s answers in the Team ses- 
sion were experimentally controlled.) Negro 


errors increased in the Team session, while 
white errors decreased, and this race differ- 
ence was significant (p < .05). Such evidence 
of cognitive disruption on the part of No 
Training Negroes is consistent with results in 
Rows 1 and 2, and further suggests that the 
presence of a white partner in the Team ses- 
sion was stressful for them.’ 

Also bearing on the question of experimen- 
tal adequacy was the constancy of individual 
accuracy in the judgmental task. Analysis of 
variance of pre-post differences in accuracy 
scores revealed that Race, Conditions, or Racé 
X Conditions did not consistently affect accu- 
racy on the three types of judgmental items. 
Hence, there was no possibility of the depend- 
ent variables being confounded with accuracy: 

Tests of the predictions. It was predicte 
that Negro influence on team judgments 
would (a) increase under Assertion Training 
and (b) decrease under No Training. Table 
contains the mean influence scores of Negroes» 
and results of ¢ tests. (Scores of whites are 
obtainable by subtracting Negro scores from 
11.) Pretest scores of Negroes in the two €% 
perimental conditions were not significantly 
different, and the combined pretest pe 
were slightly below 5.50, the point at whic 


3 The possibility exists that the increase in Nee 
errors was a regression phenomenon, since the i 
Negro subjects were selected as the highest oe 
out of 50 men in the Individual session. Howey 
inasmuch as the selection included more than tw0" 
thirds of the original pool this possibility would ar 
pear to be small. Moreover, comparison of the "A A 
jects’ error scores in the two sessions revealed at 
relationship between original scores and amount 
increase in errors. 


si sam O 
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Negroes and whites had equal influence.* 
Then, in the posttest, the Assertion Training 
mean rose significantly (p < .05, one-tailed) 
and the No Training mean declined signiti- 
cantly (p< .05, one-tailed).* Thus, Predic- 
tions a and b were confirmed. 
a Was predicted that Negro subjects’ sec- 
mS movement toward the partner 
eai (c) under Assertion Training be in- 
in ingly related to own and partner’s previ- 
tear and (d) under No Training be 
arma related to it. As described under 
tent ure, the subjects’ second guess move- 
Pan Item 4 was correlated with partner’s- 
cy-minus-own-accuracy on Items 1-3. 
tee a r’s for whites and Negroes, pre- 
aly n posttest, are presented in Table 3. 
Seria: Correlation was significant—that for 
a ong Training Negroes in the posttest 
Negro , $< .001). It indicates that these 
partnera ects moved toward their white 
atter’s on Item 4 to the extent that the 
Previo accuracy exceeded own accuracy on 
cant] bing The correlation was signifi- 
jectes. igher (p < .01) than the same sub- 
edi Pretest correlation, in confirmation of 
‘ction ¢.° Because the pretest correlation 


4 
Brog fact that the combined pretest means of Ne- 
i tien a only slightly below the point of equal 
findings might appear to contradict the previous 
decision of Negroes having less influence on biracial 
Ing tees We believe that the present task of guess- 
initia UCteristics of briefly exposed stimuli was not 
Bence A Scen by the subjects as related to intelli- 
While in any other type of socially valued capacity, 
cit Previous studics the tasks were always 


er ab : 
lems Cognitive problems or human relations prob- 


5 
One-t.: s: 
Sthe Ne-tailed tests were used to test predictions. All 


e peč used both tails of the distribution. 


: 
hangos gant to these findings is the question of 


~L Om the pretest to the posttest in the total 
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TABLE 3 


CORRELATIONS (r) BETWEEN SECOND GuEss MOVE- 
MENT TOWARD PARTNER ON ITEM 4 AND PARTNER'S 
Accuracy Minus Own Accuracy 
on Irems 1-3 


Assertion Training No Training 

Pre Post ? Pre Post ? 
Negro „| .05 | .87** | <.015)—.02 | —.17 | ns 
White 23 | 28 ns 39*) 09] ns 


Note. = 18 for all correlations. 
* Based on ¢ test of s scores; value of p the same for one or 
both tails. 
*p <.20 (both tails). 
** p <.001 (both tails). 


for No Training Negroes was close to zero, 
Prediction d was not testable. 

Only one r for white subjects was even sug- 
gestive of a relationship—that for No Train- 
ing subjects in the pretest (p < .20). 

Perceptions of performance. Differences in 
the subjects’ perceptions of self and partner 
were evaluated by means of the Wilcoxon 
matched-pairs test. (A nonparametric test was 
used because of heterogeneous score distribu- 
tions.) Table 4 indicates that the experimen- 
tal conditions did not affect whites’ relative 
perceptions of self and partner respecting (a) 
accuracy on mental problems, (b) influence 
on mental problems, and (c) influence on the 
judgmental task. Under both conditions they 
saw themselves as answering more problems 
correctly than did their partners, but having 
only equal influence. Actually, whites’ accu- 
racy was higher only in No Training, and 
Negro influence was equal only in Assertion 
Training. Negroes, on the other hand, saw 
(correctly) under No Training that own ac- 
curacy (a) and own influence (b) on the 
problems were less than the partner’s, and 
under Assertion Training they perceived (cor- 
rectly) that self and partner were equal both 
in accuracy and influence. 

On Topic c of Table 4, the failure of the 
subjects’ answers to reflect actual differences 
in influence on the judgmental task under the 


Mray In TABLE 2 
Task Ba ‘UENCE SCORES OF NEGROES ON JUDGMENTAL 
FORE AND AFTER WORKING ON COGNITIVE 
PROBLEMS 
Condition Pres Post | Difference 
Sere 
No ito: ae 
© Training ning 5.00 | 5.93 93 
& 350 | 488 | —62 
a pte, 
a 
Tain the «5. 18 for all means. prn 


ep E mean’ difference between Assertion Trainin! 
eter 05, 44,2 > .20, based on a £ test. heen 
Nees, usia Pe values are based on £ tests of the 
Ng one tail of the distribution. 


amount of second guess movement by the subjects, 
since the occurrence of such changes could necessi- 
tate a qualification of the interpretation. The mean 
movement scores on Item 4 were found by analysis 
of variance to be similar for all combinations of 


race, experimental conditions, and pre- or posttest. 
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TABLE 4 
SUBJECTS’ MEAN ESTIMATES OF OWN AND PARTNER’S PERFORMANCE 


Whites Negroes 
Items and p levela SRS 
Assertion Training No Training Assertion Training No Training 
A. Accuracy on Problems 7 
1. On 49 items, guess number you m 
answered correctly. 28 20 n 3 aie 
2. Same for partner. ee 25 be 261 
B. Influence on Problems : 
i —— SEEE DANES * 154 16.6 19.6 1 6.0 
4. How often he accepted yours? 16.3 12.9 19.7 Shi 
$ ns ns ns . 
C. Influence on Jodementa] Task. 
5. On 22 team decisions, how often 
mainly followed Berney i r aM ea Ma E 
6. How often he mainly followed you? » + F 8 
p i ii av ns ns <.05 <.05 


es 5 fin. atit N mle? 
a All p values (both tails) are for differences between responses to paired items using the Wilcoxon matched-pairs test, N 


two experimental conditions may simply re- 
flect a defect in Items 5 and 6, which referred 
to all judgmental trials, half of which oc- 
curred before the experimental inductions. A 
questionnaire item, not shown in Table 4, 
asked “Which of you made more accurate 
judgments?” Evaluation of responses by 
means of the binomial test resulted in only 
one significant finding—Negroes in No Train- 
ing attributed (incorrectly) greater accuracy 
to the partner (p < .05). 

Acceptance of partner. A question dealt with 
preference for the same partner if called back 
to work again. Dichotomized replies were sub- 
jected to chi square tests of association with 
the two experimental conditions. Negroes, it 
was found, expressed the same degree of pref- 
erence for the partner in both conditions. But 
whites in Assertion Training preferred their 
partners less than did whites in No Training 
(p < .01). Sign tests were used to compare 
responses of teammates, and revealed that 
whites in Assertion Training tended to prefer 
their Negro partners less than their Negro 
partners preferred them (p < .10). 


Discussion 


In this experiment the rise in Negro domi- 
nance is Assertion Training contrasts sharply 
with the loss of influence of Negroes in No 
Training. Yet in both conditions partners 
were given alternately easy and hard versions 


of problems, to facilitate equal participation 
in team decisions. Only when forced, did Ne- 
groes display competence. But once payi 
done so, they were able to maintain a il 
level of behavioral autonomy on another et 
These findings suggest that Negroes expe! 
enced anxiety in the biracial situation, whic 
was reduced to some extent by the behaviora 
training. 

Findings on individual influence over “rs 
decisions in the judgmental task refer to OU 
comes of dyadic interaction; hence, they 
simultaneously reflect changes in the tens 
encies of both partners to yield or to a 
nate. It cannot be stated whether the me 
influence of Negroes after training was rt 
mainly to greater assertiveness on their on 
or to the development in whites of oe ie 
compliance. The latter possibility is sugges * 
by Hochbaum’s (1954) experiment. He rals 
or lowered the confidence of the subjects on 
telling them they had done well or poorly pa 
a test; those who had their confidence A 
duced, yielded more quickly to ae ee 
group pressures on related matters than t éd. 
whose faith in themselves had been ot 
Our white subjects in Assertion Training a 
have experienced a lowering of self-este’ 
when they saw their own performance are 
by a member of a social group which has 
stereotyped as of low intelligence. 


A nent 
The findings on second guess mover 
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show that the behavior of Negroes did change 
after training, and that they now seemed to 
Tespond privately to partners’ guesses in ac- 
Cordance with their probable accuracy. Thus, 

egroes after training apparently reacted to 
their Partners’ opinions with objectivity. It is 
iteresting to speculate that, in general, when 
~Y€groes acquire job roles with decision mak- 
mg responsibilities they may become highly 
Concerned about giving “fair” consideration 
x the views of white workers, as a means of 
maintaining satisfactory relations with them. 
Pit of correlation between second guess 
than peut and previous accuracy of partner 
Ür w found for No Training Negroes, and 
¡r all whites, would indicate that these sub- 
ects were responding mainly to other charac- 


teristics of the partner, such as his racial 
identity, 


. The dat 


a strongly suggest that the training 
duction 3 


aroused defensiveness in whites. On 
ing qastionnaire, whites in Assertion Train- 
ance ar ereed the problem solving perform- 
as iess their Negro partners, yet saw them 
tes, te equal influence on team solitis: 
vai ese subjects were less willing than No 
Party 28 whites to work again with the same 
two They may have felt threatened in 
larity ir first, as suggested above, the Simi 
Partnepe veen their own and their ae 
eir S performance may have wounded 

4 Pride; second, the rising influence of 
oe may have been experienced as 3 
hese ia of power. Presumably, both o 
and elects would depend upon the content 
salience of the white’s stereotype of Ne- 


gat Noteworthy that Negroes in Assertion 
Cog Aek 8 correctly saw their own accuracy on 
While 've problems as equal to their partners, 
When atz and Benjamin (1960) found that 
form “Pites and Negroes were made to per- 
View Mally well on cognitive tasks, Negroes 
that 0 their own performance as inferior to 
Studies their companions. Although the two 
Cal are not strictly comparable, the criti- 
ope: underlying this difference appar- 
Broes SS that in the previous experiment Ne- 
Were not forced to participate actively 
decisions, and tended to yield to 
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white pressure even when their own judg- 
ments were correct. 


SUMMARY 


Biracial dyads, composed of Negro and 
white Northern college students, engaged in 
cooperative problem solving. Unknown to 
them, subjects received different information, 
so that, only one could solve any problem. 
Each subject had the soluble version half the 
time. Correct solutions were announced after 
each team decision. Under Assertion Training 
the partner with the easy version could pro- 
pose the correct answer with high expressed 
confidence. Under No Training the person 
having the easy version was not forced to pro- 
pose the correct solution. Pre- and postmeas- 
ures of social influence were obtained on an- 
other task. 

It was predicted (a) that Negro influence 
would increase in Assertion Training and (b) 
decrease in No Training, and (c) that the re- 
lation between movement of Negroes’ private 
judgments toward the partner’s judgments, on 
the one hand, and the partner’s previous ac- 
curacy, would increase in Assertion Training 
and (d) decrease in No Training. The first 
three predictions were upheld by the data, 
while the last was not testable. Other findings 
were: Negroes tended to make accurate com- 
parisons of their own and their partner’s abil- 
ity and influence; whites in Assertion Train- 
ing downgraded the partner’s ability, and 
tended to reject him as a future co-worker. 
The last two findings suggest that the con- 
fident show of ability by Negroes in Asser- 
tion Training was ego threatening to whites. 
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A COMPARISON OF THREE SETS OF ROTATED FACTOR 
ANALYTIC SOLUTIONS OF SELF-CONCEPT DATA 
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System Development Corporation, Santa Monica, California 


Factor analytic evidence for the multi- 
dimensionality of the self-concept was pre- 
sented by the writer in earlier papers (Smith, 
1959, 1960). Utilizing a series of bipolar 
adjectives as a self-rating device, and factor- 
ing a matrix of phi coefficients based on these 
data, a major self-esteem dimension and four 
other factors descriptive of the self-concept 
in psychiatric patients were isolated. The 
present paper reports the factoring and ob- 
jective rotation of additional self-concept 
data obtained from independent, equated 
groups of subjects. 

With the exception of some work reported 
by Osgood, Suci, and Tannenbaum (1957) 
in which the self was one of several concepts 
studied, no replicated factor analytic studies 
of the self-concept have been reported. In 
general, studies which employ the principle 
of replication are infrequent; for factor anal- 
ysis in particular, replication is seldom at- 
tempted if for no other reason than the com- 
putational labor required. But with the de- 
velopment of correlation and factor analytic 
programs for digital computers, such work 
becomes in practice fairly simple. 


METHOD 


In the present study, two equated groups of sub- 
jects independently made self-ratings; data for the 
two groups were separately factor analyzed, then 
each factor matrix was rotated by three objective 
analytic procedures recently developed (Carroll, 
1958; Kaiser, 1958; Neuhaus & Wrigley, 1954). The 
aim was to find rotational solutions which were 
essentially the same for both groups, and thus 
provide “cross-validated” dimensions of the self- 
concept. The results also provide indirect evidence 


1The author is indebted to E. Lowell Kelly for 
many helpful suggestions during this study. He 
also gratefully acknowledges the cooperation of the 
staff at the Ann Arbor Veterans Administration 
Hospital, and the assistance provided by the comput- 
ing laboratories at the University of Michigan and 
the System Development Corporation. 


of the relative utility of cach of the three rotational 
procedures used. 

Subjects. Two samples of 96 male hospital pa- 
tients equated for age, educational level, and gross 
hospital status, made self-ratings on 40 bipolar ad- 
jective scales (the semantic differential). Seventy- 
seven of the subjects in each sample were psy- 
chiatric patients, tested on admission or just prior 
to discharge from the psychiatric ward of a Veterans 
Administration general medical and surgical hos- 
pital. Each group also included 8 nonpsychiatric 
patients hospitalized for various medical problems, 
and 11 nonhospitalized persons (former psychiatric 
patients), who visited the hospital on an out- 
patient basis. A more complete description of be 
testing procedure and the nature of the panem 
population from which these subject samples Tr 
drawn is available in the reports of other sme 
which took place concurrently (Bostian, w 
Lasky, Hover, & Ging, 1959; Goldberg & ag 
1958; Lasky, Hover, Smith, Bostian, Duffendack, 
Nord, 1959; Smith, Barrows, & Whitney, 1959). i 

Procedure. The ratings on all 40 bipolar em 
were intercorrelated by the Pearson product-mom = 
method and factor analyzed for each group ent 
rately. The classical centroid method was used, anes 
communalities estimated as the highest hasan 
in each row and replaced by the highest res! te 
for successive factors. Ten factors were extrac ch 
and the first eight were selected for rotation.? uaa 
factor matrix was rotated by the quartimax men 
(Neuhaus & Wrigley, 1954), the normal par 
method (Kaiser, 1958), and the biquartimin mA 
(Carroll, 1957, 1958), all of which have dures 
adapted for the computer. The first two proce! ares 
provide orthogonal estimates of simple struc 3 
while the biquartimin (or oblimin) method gives rf 
oblique solution. All factors in each pair of ei 
solutions were compared by an objective probna 0 
which yields an index of similarity for each Pap 
factors compared. This measure has been aa 
termed unadjusted correlation (Barlow & nd 
1954), coefficient of congruence (Tucker, 1951), ae 
degree of factorial similarity (Wrigley & Neuba 
1955) .3 


2 Only the first seven factors were rotated by tor 
biquartimin method, since the eighth factor ean 
for so little variance and appeared to be of neg i 
ble importance in determining orthogonal snoi 

* Harman (1960, pp. 256-259) offers a More ng 
tended discussion of this and other factor matchi 
procedures. 
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Comparison oF Factor ANALYTIC SOLUTIONS 


RESULTS 


ao a of the groups. Table 1 shows the 
cates z standard deviations of the self- 
differena or instance was there a significant 
A e between the two groups. The cor- 
a at ge and unrotated factor struc- 
failed = on these data (not shown) also 
sibly a appreciable differences. Pos- 
the Pon Eo uting to the close similarity of 
‘ite =n — the tendency of subjects to 
end of m elves toward the socially desirable 
example es continua. In Table 1 note, for 
rated “ena tendency for the self to be 
and “ty Cs rather than “cruel” or neutral, 
or ee oi rather than “false.” Ambiguous 
és a terms such as “cold-hot,” having 
which chy us social implications, evoked ratings 
tive mid istered more closely about the objec- 
ins i aai of the scale. 
z rtimax solutions. There are several ob- 


Viou, 
ad and troubling dissimilarities in these 
s. Factor I accounts for 28% of the 
n of the 


vari i 
ee a the first group. Inspectio 
ea with high loadings show this factor to 
the sa eneral evaluative dimension. But, 1 
Wo e ond group, these items load heavily on 
Sion ee factors (I and 1), which 
respecti for 11 and 20% of the variance, 
Sparen a “ This finding is more readily 
Telatior Hie Table 2, which summarizes the 
groups. 7 ips between all factors for the two 
May be The indices of similarity in this table 
Ence or interpreted as measures of correspond- 
of fact unadjusted correlation between pairs 
Which ors from the two samples: Figures 
a Siete presented in bold face tyP® indicate 
ence on significant degree of correspond- 
etween pairs of factors (see Kumata 


c 
an m, 1956). Factors I and JI for the 
for group “correlated” highly with Factor 
Oes the first group. Inspection © the items 
not suggest any clearcut difference 1" 

hese various 


e 
Psychological meaning of t 
found in Tables A, B, 


n deposite: 
e. Order 


4 
Deta; 
c, need findings can be 
American 1 which have bee 
pe 6941 Documentation Institut 
hotodu from ADI Auxiliary P 
ashin lication Service, Library 7 
for mi SOn 25, D. C, remitting în advance Sig 
Dayap, flm or $1.25 for photocopies. M ake checks 
Of Got: Chief, Photoduplication Service 
Ongress, i 
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TABLE 1 


MEAN SCORES OF THE Two GROUPS 
ON ALL RATING SCALES 


Variable 


Ms SD 


Group]Group]Group]Group 
1 2 1 2 


, Shaky-Steady 
Strong-Weak 
Rugged-Delicate 
Sick-Healthy 
Hard-Soft 
Heavy-Light 
Bad-Good 
Tired-Refreshed 
Big-Little 

10. Nice-Awful 

11. Masculine-Feminine 
12. Underweight-Overweight 
13. Empty-Full 

14. Kind-Cruel 

15. Strange-Natural 

16. Useful-Useless 

17. Confident-Unsure 
18. Success-Failure 

19. Dangerous-Harmless 
20. Happy-Sad 

31. Worthless-Valuable 
22. Stable-Unstable 

23. Destructive-Constructive 
24. Active-Passive 

25. Afraid-Unafraid 

26. Oversexed-Undersexed 
27. Friendly-Unfriendly 
28. Embarrassed-At ease 
29. Loved-Hated 

i Satisfied-Dissatisfied 
31. Angry-Calm 

32. Cold-Hot 

33. Leader-Follower 

| Sharp-Dull 

35. Nervous-Relaxed 

k Superior-Inferior 

37. Smart-Dumb 

38. Popular-Unpopular 
. True-False 


DANa oN = 


i Shy-Outgoing 


N 
a 
So 
N 


pps 
RRE 


Sums 
Din posesunsnnasuapaee 
BLSSASSRASRSBaSs 


ORAS 
BVSEPSHMwer es 
SUSRSARERS STE ARISSUe Nw 
SESER BEELER ESBEN uS 

Sess 


PHPSONHNNHWWNNHWENWHWNHWHENDYNWHO 
marane SPADES babe 
Ne 4 OTTERS 


nur ta o 
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as 
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S 
YNNN wr WO WI WIS PS 
NNNNA NUWUN 
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a3 
ses 
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S 
Xo 
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ad five step 


a Each scale had five < 
ive midpoint for al 


5. The objective 


dimen 


evaluative 
ls that only 


i ified and rep 


ctor 
A big 
i little). Three 


uted indices of 


ciently high to warrant 


verified. I 
two sets 0 
been mars! 


intervals an 3 SCO 
îl adjective pairs is 3.0. 


similar by inspec 
similarity W 


t is important to note 
f data, good argu 
haled for differen 


d was scored from 1 to 


sions. Reference to Table 2 
one dimension was 
licated in both anal- 


describing body size 
versus light, under- 


other sets of factors 


tion, but their com- 
ere not suffi- 


them independently 
that lacking 


ments could have 
t but psycholog- 
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TABLE 2 
INDICES oF FACTOR SIMILARITY: Comparison OF QUARTIMAX Rotations IN Two Equatep Groups* 
Group 2 rotated factors 
at I I 1I 2% av VII 
5 a avy, ard, Smart, 
ee sitet saat Cee, Rugged, | Sharp, Oversexed, 
Satisfied Good ig Strong Leader Ni a 
Useful, a - 230 
I Successful, 83 85 —24 38 52 —38 12 24 
Loved EESE) |e 
Heavy, . . 5 
I Overweight, —11 —02 87 —22 —07 25 06 08 
Big eee 
Strong, 
1I Hard, 30 -11 —25 53 15 -27 09 06 
Rugged ease 
Smart 7 z » als 
IV 4 —06 09 11 27 53 —07 06 
Sharp a S d Wee 
iwc —30 —10 16 11 =14 49 10 17 
T a 05 23 -01 -0 | -10 07 16 26 
Nice i o Vi ae 
Afraid, 27 
VII Cold, —25 —23 18 -11 —09 2 16 = 
Sick ae 
j =f 
VIII a 15 | -31 —10 1 3 | -02 00 20 
—— 
® Decimals omitted. 
. . TET 5 A jons 
ically meaningful descriptions of either solu- respects also, the normal varimax solut! 
y 8 P P ; u f the 
tion, represent more satisfying resolutions O ace 
Normal varimax solutions. Kaiser (1955, a 


1956) has criticized the quartimax method 
and offered a procedure which seems to have 
both theoretical and empirical advantages. 
In brief, his normal varimax method tends 
to maximize loadings by factors rather than 
by variables, and normalizes vectors during 
the analysis. He gives evidence that refactor- 
ing with additional variables may be ac- 
complished without seriously influencing the 
size or distribution of loadings of an initial 
solution based on a fairly small number of 
variables. 

Tables 3 and 4 show the normal varimax 
solutions for the two groups. It will be noted 
that there is a more even distribution of the 
variance contributed by each of the factors 
than was shown by the quartimax solutions. 
Reference to Table 5 shows that in other 


data. The disappointing lack of congrue! i 
that was noted for the two quartimax 5° 5 
tions is not found. In Table 5, the inan 
of similarity for six pairs of factors are y 
above the lower limits of good matchine 
and may be considered cross-validated. Pr 
groups show two major evaluative dimensio? ? 
(Factors I and II), but the differences 
tween these two factors can be somew h 
more easily recognized. However, M | ply 
groups, these factors correlate rather hig at 
with the remaining factors, suggesting i 
true orthogonality has not been attained. g 
Biquartimin solutions. While the appr he 
mation of simple structure attained by ful 
varimax method allowed highly meaning 
interpretations of the data, it seemed me e 
able to expect that an oblique rotation © ion- 
data might also provide a meaningful solut 
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TABLE 3 
NORMALIZED VARIMAX ROTATION FOR GROUP 1 
Factors^ 
Variable Te ae 
I IL lll Iv v ve VII VIII 
}. Shaky-Steady =i | 2 —08 29 | —36 ot | 3 
5 Strong-Weak ol 27 oo | —29 00 oo | 70 
4; Rugged-Delicate 10 19 11 | —08 7 | =21 | 42 
F Sick-Healthy =f | =09 , —06 62 | —25 02 54 
2: Hard-Soft a | 00 03 | —18 | —03 o7 | 30 
f: Heavy-Light —06 RY o | —08 02 | —07 81 
g Bad-Good = 58 ot 05 16 | -1s | -20 | 48 
9. ired-Refreshed —05 —07 -ll 59 —30 15 60 
10. Big-Little 20 42 40 09 14 Ot 4 
11 Nice-Awful 61 10 7 | =12 13 | -02 | 52 
12; Masculine-Feminine 23 14 16 —25 10 —29 26 
13, phderweight-Overweight oo | —s3 06 11 | -13 | -05 | 74 
14. go Pty;Full —04 | —10 —04 4 | -12 | —01 38 
ts itd-Cruel o7 | —10 12 | —04 | —05 | -15 Sl 
16. Strange-Natural —19 | —05 -11 24 | —49 13 | 64 
17, Cselul-Useless 50 14 30 | —02 09 03 77 
is. onfident-Unsure 37 OL 35 —20 —02 10 59 
19. pySCess-Failure 28 04 34 | —26 | —05 14 73 
20. Th us-Harmless —45 05 08 06 —24 —22 39 
21 e PPY-Sad 03 —16 17 —48 00 14 73 
2 orthless-Valuable —26 05 —26 12 —20 —39 67 
23, vttble-Unstable 27 | —07 26 | —13 25 | —22 62 
24. x SSttuctive-Constructive —22 —05 —02 11 —67 —10 54 
25. ARYS Passive 12 05 37 —02 40 —03 61 
6 e fraid-Unafraid 07 03 —18 64 —20 -i4 53 
27. y,¥tsexed-Undersexed —06 00 01 04 | -04 | —56 32 
28. piendly-Unfriendly 44 02 19 01 16 09 38 
29° p Mbarrassed-At ease 02 | —16 —19 37 | —51 03 56 
39, ¢O¥ed-Hated : 34 | —12 45 | -17 36 | —02 | 69 
31, Xatisfied-Dissatisfied 17 04 16 —47 04 —09 o4 
32 Angry-Calm =23 02 —21 55 02 | —32 54 
33° Cold-Hot 20 | -14 —09 12 | =33 | —13 22 
34 geader-Followe =f4 17 so | —16 08 | —04 75 
35; Sharp-Dull o 30 | —09 66 | 13 10 i | 80 
36. g STYous-Relax —08 —13 —23 58 00 — 06 42 
38- Superior Inteso oi | —03 55 | =38 oi | —28 | 60 
3g’ SMart-Dumb 4i | —07 56 | —13 05 15 73 
39, 7°PUlar-Unpopular 22 04 67 | —28 14. | —04 69 
49 Lrie-False t P 27 10 40 | —32 06 03 | 39 
~ Shy-Outgoing 15 02 —49 23 o4 | -36 | 53 
Percentage E TA 7.8% | 5.2% 9.8% | 8.9% | 5.2% | 2.6% | 55% 
* Decimals omitted. 
Of g PEET is 
i the various rotational procedures dis- groups. The similarities are not striking, and 
i sed, Harman (1960) suggests that the in most instances nonsignificant. Again it is 
maärtimin method is e most elegant suggested that had the results for either group 
Sa “matically, The factor structure follow- alone been considered, somewhat different 
s owe ation by Carroll’s biquartimin method descriptions of factors would have resulted. 
WS th; oi , 
at 7 a ings are 
lower 7 the size of the factor loading a DuEn 
by e a the average, than those generat : , 
of A © other methods, but the differentiation Rotational methods. Contemporary writers 
5 ? sue . 
tim, “tors is somewhat clearer than the quar- have taken opposed positions with regard to 


sE Sin Solutions.’ Table 6 provides the indices 
larity between the factors for the two 


Ce Footnote 4 


5 


factor analysis. More serious than the criti- 
cism that one “gets out? only what he has 
“put in” is the argument that the results are 
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to a considerable degree subjectively deter- 
mined, and do not lend themselves to tests 
of statistical significance. Such a rigorous 
point of view may well be in order when 
factoring is used as a means of testing dif- 
ferent theories, or when weighted factor 
scores derived from one set of data are ap- 
plied with spurious precision to another set. 
Even a strong proponent of factor analysis 
(Wrigley, 1958) has suggested that factor 
analysis as a method is worthwhile only if 
factors reported from study to study prove 
reasonably invariant. He adds that relative 
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invariance becomes possible only with the use 
of completely nonjudgmental, objective tech- 
niques. 

The present results provide excellent ex- 
amples of the degree of invariance that may 
be expected when using each of several objec- 
tive factor analytic rotational procedures: 
They warn against basing an interpretation 
of a factor on too few items, even though the 
factor loadings may appear substantial. Note, 
for example, that several items with loadings 
approaching .50 and even .60 for one group 
of subjects have negligible loadings in the cot 


TABLE 4 
NORMALIZED VARIMAX ROTATION FoR Group 2 


Factors® 
Variable k 
I II Ill IV v VI VIL VIII = 
1. Shaky-Steady ~19 14 06 | —22 | —20 7 sf} = 68 
2. Strong-Weak 18 | =13 | =30 52 29 | —17 ot 06 53 
3. Rugged-Delicate sgi | -09 | —07 54 13 | -08 | 13 06 | 35 
4, Sick-Healthy = 14 24 | —02 | —20 29 os | -8| 2 
5. Hard-Soft -2 | o| 2| 72 to | =; | =ð og | 34 
ó. Heavy-Light 17 i4 | =82 | s07 01 ol 10 o2 | 74 
7. Bad-Good -14 | 65 | -02 | -2 | of | u| 30] aj & 
8. Tired-Refreshed -25 | 03 | -o1 | -03 | -15 | 3 | -03 | =10 | #2 
9. Big-Little =O | =i | =31 21 | —22 | —of oo | t | 22 
10. Nice-Awful os | -a| 03 | 09 i | -19 | -15 2 | % 
11. Masculine-Feminine B | -2 | 18 | =i 07 i7 | -8 4o | 48 
12. Underweight-Overweight | —01 —02 83 —01 —04 15 10 —07 ie 
13. Empty-Full 02 28 96 | =33 | = 31 asi | ay | 3 
14. Kind-Cruel 19 | —66 10 | —02 03 | -—16 | —21 az || 2 
15. Strange-Natural $ 16 25 | —08 14 | —07 53 | -29 | 3 
16. Useful-Useless 38 —38 14 12 09 —10 —60 —03 19 
17. Confident-Unsure 49 | =13 | —03 33 2 | =22 | —11 22 | 32 
18. Success-Failure 76 -31 —15 —05 12 01 —14 17 10 
19. Dangerous-Harmless —05 19 02 00 02 00 67 11 5 
20. Happy-Sad 70 21 | —10 05 14 | —28 | —07 02 a 
21. Worthless-Valuable —40 44 14 | —t4 | —25 08 38 19 e 
22. Stable-Unstable 62 | —09 06 32 os | —24 | =21 ös | 4 
23. Destructive-Constructive | —09 21 —07 —09 —06 07 77 08 of 
24, Active-Passive 31 —23 26 —08 29 —16 —4 14 32 
25. Afraid-Unafraid — 64 11 03 —16 09 26 22 13 3 
26. Oversexed-Undersexed 10 —04 —06 —07 —02 10 10 52 33 
27. Friendly-Unfriendly 11 | —=50 | o9 | o0 B | 16 | 34 T) B 
28. Embarrassed-At ease —32 09 16 —19 —09 17 25 14 7 
29. Loved-HĦated 34 | —72 01 03 03 11 | —29 | 2 
30. Satisfied-Dissatisfied 73 —12 —06 —21 12 —11 —08 09 i 
Bi; Angry-Calm —25 46 | —03 19 04 31 38 08 5 
a Cold-Hot 22 37 | —02 15 | —20 25 06 05 A 
: Leader-Follower —01 o3 | —27 09 s7 | =13 09 28 | 2 
34. Sharp-Dull 13 | oo | 16 | 32 | 6 | og | -10 | -0o2 | 34 
5. Nervous-Relaxed Aly 20 20: | oxfo | 08 7) | —02 is | of 
36. Superior Inferior 11 | —26 | -o4 | 22 53 | -14| 06) o | % 
37. Smart-Dumb 26 | -19 | —o1 06 mi | = | = | 26 | a 
BS ren ae Unpopular 50 —43 —09 04 24 —08 05 —22 7 
39. True-False 34 | —49 | o8 11 a7 | æla | =15 | © 
. Shy-Outgoing —01 16 07 03 | —19 11 33 | —02 me 
Percentage of variance 10.7% | 9.8% | 54% | 5.0% 5.8% | 58% | 9.2% | 3.1% 547% 


a Decimals omitted. 
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TABLE 5 
INDICES or Factor SIMILARITY: COMPARISON OF NORMAL VARIMAX ROTATIONS IN Two EQUATED Groups® 
Group 2 rotated factors 
Group 4 
rotate I Il IV va VI VII 
factors s, | Loved, Hard, Smart. | Nervous, Damaia] _ T 
Kind, Rugged, Sharp, Shaky, Dangerous, | Oversexed, 
Good Strong Leader Tired Strange Masculine 
Success, i H b 
I Stable, S4 59 13 38 47 —4 —53 25 
Valuable 
Kind, FERSIN 
H Nice, 56 81 —60 18 35 -31 —58 15 
Good 
Heavy, j F i F i 
I Qverweight, 08 02 88 20 10 —24 —08 12 
i 
>N 
Strong, 
IV Hard, so | —20 24 7 ss | -8 -29 14 
~ Mugged 
Leader, E 
Opular, 62 56 51 33 79 —37 —35 0s 
~ Sharp 
—— 
Afraid, 
VI Sick, 72 49 33 33 | —49 76 46 | —09 
~ Tired 
T ke ja is 
Destructive, | 
vir Embarrassed, | —43 | -st -17 -58 | -30 47 67 —09 
TL Oversexed 10 20 —04 13 u —10 —29 63 


“Decimals omitted, 
r i 
soars factor extracted from data for the 
in “ed subject group (see Items 25, 29, 37 
ities Pig 3 and 4). Some of these irregular- 
Ure e ay be due to unreliability of the meas- 
19sq "Ployed in the present study (Norman, 
of th has called attention to the unreliability 
“ etter „Semantic differential), and factoring 
everth data might give more stable results. 
sid eless, they suggest the use of con- 
actor e caution in the interpretation of 
has pep AYtic results even where replication 
Den employed. 
Not, “spite the irregularities that have been 
tesy] 7 5 general interpretation of the present 
broag $ Possible. Encouragingly, there are 
despit Similarities in all rotational solutions, 
la) ont gross variations in technique as 
‘Otatio llizing both oblique and orthogonal 
Situation” (b) normalizing the data in one 
n and not in another, and (c) rotating 


seven factors in one instance and eight in 
the others. 

Identification of factors. Factor I, Self- 
Confidence, is defined in all analyses by the 
items confident, successful, happy, valuable, 
stable, and satisfied. The negative pole sug- 
gests a depressed, deflated picture associated 
with frustration and failure. Factor I is very 
similar to an evaluative dimension called 
Self-Esteem which was isolated in an earlier 
study (Smith, 1958). It corresponds rather 
closely to the concept “acceptance of self” as 
described by Bills, Vance, and McLean 
(1951), and to Osgood’s “evaluation” and 
“stability” dimensions as applied to the self 
(Osgood et al., 1957). 

Factor II, Social Worth, is also highly 
evaluative in nature, and is similar to 
Osgood’s factor of “social” and “moral” value. 
The moralistic implications of inherent good- 
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TABLE 6 x 
Inpices oF FACTOR SIMILARITY: COMPARISONS OF BIQUARTIMIN Rotations IN Two EQUATED GROUPS 
Group 1 rotated factors 
Group 2 H vil 
Ill IV V arei 
Tan Natu ral sm art, Heavy, Strong, Leader, SRT A 
Satisfied, Nice, Overweight, | Hard, Popular, Ma 
Valuable Kind Bi Rugged Superior J a 
Success, x 34 
I Satisfied, 64 2 10 05 18 
Happy p ara 
I Rind, -12 66 —23 23 09 05 —06 
Friendly E bonsa 
Natural _08 
III Overweight, ~10 23 —14 26 26 
Masculine E poorer i 
Hard, . ` S 4 
IV Rugged, 22 i —08 47 07 97 1 
Strong 7 ——— 
Superior, 8 
vee 34 15 ~03 16 53 =23 1 
Sharp Jam 
Nervous, 17 
VI Tired, 04 —04 —06 02 —10 43 
Shaky ee: 
Destructive, 49 
VII Dangerous, —06 —03 —09 08 09 23. 
Useless 
a Decimals omitted. 
A func 
ness or badness, and affective tones of hos- ar 


tility or love are conveyed. The items bad, 
awful, cruel, and unfriendly, and their op- 
posites good, nice, kind, and friendly had 
high loadings in all analyses. More than 
Factor I, this dimension seems to tap one’s 
judgment of inner worth or moral fiber. 
Factor III, Corpulence, is almost exclu- 
sively defined by adjectives referring to phys- 
ical size: big-little, overweight-underweight, 
heavy-light. It is clearly differentiated from 
Factor IV, Potency, which probably repre- 
sents psychological as well as physical strength 
or power. In a previous analysis of the 
semantic differential (Smith, 1960) these two 
factors were not differentiated. Items from 
Factor IV (strong, rugged, hard) and Factor 
II (Corpulence) were grouped together to 
form a “body image” dimension. In the 
present subjects, self-ratings of strength and 
weakness tended to be somewhat independent 
of body size. This finding fails to support the 


assumption that perceived body size is 
tion of strength and competence in mas 
life’s affairs. 

Factor V, like the first two ee 
strong evaluative connotations. It appeat ait 
reflect subjectively perceived intelligence rp, 
leadership ability (superior, leader, Š nity 
smart) versus dulled, uncritical conforn is 
(follower, dull, shy, inferior, dumb)- ctof 
named Independence after a similar 14 
isolated earlier (Smith, 1959, 1960)- fn 

Factor VI, Tension-Discomfort, 1S de 
by items descriptive of anxiety and jatt 
thenic reactions often noted in psych’), 
patients (nervous, tired, sick, shaky) 
though correlated with the value psio” 
(Factors I, II, IV, and V), this dime” 
may tap a more transient or immedia tate? 
titude toward the self, based on feeling “ppe 
predominating at the time of rating- gt- 
writer has elsewhere speculated that unter 
titudes might be more easily subject to ® 


tering 


has 


tore 


COMPARISON or FACTOR ANALYTIC SOLUTIONS 


tion by tranquilizing and energizing drugs, 
Counseling, or other therapeutic agents, and 
that changes on a dimension such as this may 
be Involved when patients report symptomatic 
relief of acute personal distress. 

There were two additional factors which 
Were not clearly replicated. In the orthogonal 
Solutions, one referred to sexual drive or 
hasculine-feminine strivings; the other to 
ie of estrangement, embarrassment, and 
these ee In the biquartimin solution 
se wo dimensions were collapsed. It is 
tents nd = the inclusion of psychotic pa- 
estran n the samples accounted for finding an 

gement or alienation factor. 

of the dimensions except Factor II 

e rather clear evaluative connotations. 
me et al. (1957) have noted that the 
ine anii dimension they a 
Value f can be factored into several specific 
which ‘actors. While tests of self-concept in 
an oy tems are treated additively to obtain 
air rall positive or negative score may be 
quick parsimonious instruments for getting a 
Overlo rough estimate of self-regard, they 
Ure = the subtler multifactorial value struc- 
to e a self-concept. If ways can be found 
Usually enn the social desirability bias which 
clearer S into tests of this type, ane 

erge, cture of multidimensionality should 


T SUMMARY 

the sated groups of 96 subjects rated 
Set op poncept on 40 semantic scales. Each 
and rot ata was separately factor analyzed 
Corre ated by three objective procedures. 
Sponding pairs of rotated solutions were 
Beaten” to determine which method yielded 
invariance. Kaiser’s normal varimax 
te of rotation provided the most satis- 
ix ay factor structure for interpretation. 
tifieg Wensions of the self-concept were iden- 
Wort} and were called Self-Confidence, Social 
and py Corpulence, Potency, Independence, 

€nsion-Discomfort. 
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This paper reports one of a series of studies 
of the process of identification, which*employs 
the following cognitive formulation of identifi- 
cation: When an individual conceives of him- 
self and some other person as having some 
trait, characteristic, or attribute in common 
and further conceives of this other person as 
having some additional trait associated with 
their common trait, then the first individual 
will tend to conceive of himself as also pos- 
sessing the second trait. This tendency is 
qualified by pre-existing conceptions by the 
individual of his possessing attributes contra- 
dictory to, or incompatible with, the second 
attribute. That is, the individual sees as co- 
existent or contiguous two attributes in an- 
other person, one of which he perceives him- 
self as having (called the FSA or first simi- 
lar attribute). He will then tend to conceive 
of himself as sharing the second attribute 
(called the DSA or derived similar attribute) 
unless there is some barrier to the conception. 
The assumptions underlying the formulations 
are similar to Tolman’s (1949) notion of field 
expectancies. 

The first implication of this formulation is 
that no interaction or communication rela- 
tionship need exist between the individual 
and the person who serves as the identifica- 
tion model. Secondly, the trait which the in- 
dividual comes to accept as his own need not 
be desirable nor rewarding in itself. A third 
implication is that the relation of the FSA 
and the DSA may be entirely arbitrary. In 
earlier studies in this series (Burnstein, Stot- 
land, & Zander, 1961; Stotland & Patchen, 
1961; Stotland, Zander, & Natsoulas, 1961) 
it was possible to interpret the relationship 
between FSA and DSA as meaningful or logi- 
cal. That is, the subject might have acquired 
the DSA only because it seemed reasonable 
that a person having the FSA should have 


1 This research was conducted under a grant from 
the National Institute of Mental Health (M 2433). 


the DSA also. The present study is designed 
to demonstrate that the process does occur 
when the relationship of FSA and DSA is €n- 
tirely arbitrary and even when the possession 
of the FSA by the subject is simply a matter 
of chance. 

A fourth point that is explored in this study 
is whether the individual’s degree of involve- 
ment in the FSA will influence his ign 
to identify. In the study by Stotland et æ- 
(1961) it was found that the persons with 4 
high degree of interest in the FSA identifie 
more. The present study provides an opP0™ 
tunity to test the relationship again. 4 

A fifth point that is explored in this stu y 
is whether other relationships besides oe 
larity can have an influence on an individus a 
conception of himself. Instead of perce!v! r- 
an FSA between himself and a model, 4 ae 
son may perceive that the model has 50” 
attribute opposite to one he perceives ee 
as having. By opposite is meant involvins 
processes which are contrary to, or negat 
of, each other (e.g., good vs. bad; UP He 
down). Oppositeness is to be distingu!s se 
from low degree of similarity or differen ie- 
In oppositeness, the two attributes are P 
vant to each other, that is, in some camm 
dimension. In difference, the attributes 
not relevant. The distinction betwee? 
positeness and difference is analogous | 
Kelly’s (1955) contrast between the poles 
a dichotomy and the range of convenient? 

a construct. The question explored ™ st 
present study was whether oppositeness r 

eralized, as well as similarity. When the Pig 
son and the model are opposite in some n 
tribute (A), will the subject conceive B 

self as opposite to the model with resp® ode! 
some other attribute associated in the we: 
with the first attribute (A)? Such gere" ye 
zation of oppositeness would be akin omb: 


concept of negative identification (New 
1950). 


jons 
vS. 
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A sixth consideration is the question of 
dividual differences in the tendency to 
identify. Two aspects of personality suggested 
themselves as relevant to the lability of the 
self-concept and to susceptibility to social in- 
uence. The first of these was self-esteem. 
oland and Janis (1959) and Stotland, 
horley, Thomas, Cohen, and Zander (1957) 
n foun d persons with low self-esteem are 
that at influenced. We might hypothesize 
conce e low self-esteem person has a self- 
ess pa that offers less resistance to the proc- 
identification than the high self-esteem 
Person, 
per Matig and Patchen (1961) found that 
identify low in authoritarian defensiveness 
ans y more readily than high authoritari- 
is that Posible interpretation of this finding 
concept igh authoritarian has a rigid self- 
Need Pt while the low authoritarians have less 
to defend themselves by keeping others 
Frenkel” This is consistent with Adorno, 
(19sq,  tUnswik, Levinson, and Sanford 
Scribeq Where the low authoritarian is de- 
Study ty Warmer and more empathetic. This 
tween urther explores the relationship be- 
that A ese two personality characteristics 
Concej ay affect the individual’s tendency to 
ive of himself as related to others. 
Stud, final Problem explored in the present 
leve e Whether the DSA remains at the 
or w oie Individual’s perception of himself, 
Vert p er it will also be manifest in the 
chavior indicated by the DSA. 
follo Y POtheses of the present study are as 


in 


H i . 
Cer, Pothesis 1: The first hypothesis con- 


that = Individual who is made to perceive 
given he Similar to a model with regard to a 
Altribut tribute (FSA). The more of another 
the e the model is perceived to possess, 
m will the individual perceive himself 
Y *ss this attribute. 
Dercej Resis 2: If an individual is made to 
€ that he is opposıte to a model with 
a given attribute, he will perceive 
tribute as the opposite of some other at- 
of the model which is associated with 
yp, attribute, 
Hypo tesis 3: The processes described in 
Ses 1 and 2 will occur more if the 
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person is highly involved in the FSA than if 
he has low involvement. 

Hypothesis 4: Persons of low self-esteem 
will show the effects predicted in Hypotheses 
1 and 2 more than persons high in self-esteem. 

Hypothesis 5: Persons with low scores on 
the Defensiveness subscale of the F Scale will 
show the effects predicted in Hypotheses 1 
and 2 more than persons high on the subscale. 


METHOD 


verview. The data were collected during two 
regular sessions of the senior author’s class in intro- 
ductory psychology. The students had no advance 
notice of the experiment other than the understand- 
ing that they would participate in some classroom 
experiments during the quarter. At the first session 
the subjects filled out the Defensiveness subscale of 
the F Scale and a measure of self-esteem. Several 
weeks later the class filled out the experimental 
booklet. No relationship between these two tasks was 
pointed out to the students. 

Subjects. The subjects were 92 students, 37 female 
and 55 male, in an introductory psychology class at 
the University of Washington. They were predomi- 
nantly freshmen and sophomores. 

First session. A booklet containing a subscale of 
the F Scale and a modification of the Q sort to 
measure self-esteem was administered. McClintock 
(1958) found it useful to divide the F Scale into an 
Other-Directedness and a Defensiveness subscale, The 
scale used here is essentially McClintock’s Defensive- 
ness scale. It is comprised of items which were cate- 
gorized under the headings of authoritarian aggres- 
sion, anti-intraception, superstition, and stereotype, 
destructiveness and cynicism, projectivity, and sex 
(Adorno et al.,1950). 

The modification of the Q sort, based on the work 
of Weinberger (1951) consisted of a check list of 26 
desirable traits—adjectives, presented first with in- 
structions to check how important it was to stand 
high in each trait, and next (on a separate page) 
with instructions to indicate how high they actually 
did stand on each trait. Each trait was checked on 
a five-point scale with the restriction that only five 
traits were to be placed in any one category except 
for six in the middle category. The self-esteem score 
was the sum of the squared differences in rating for 
each adjective between the two administrations, the 
greater the sum, the less the self-esteem. 

Second session. The booklet administered at the 
second session was designed to give each subject an 
experience which would serve as a basis for identifi- 
cation (FSA), to present verbally an identification 
model, and finally to determine if identification oc- 
curred. 

The first sheet of the booklet described the experi- 
ment as part of a continuing program by the psy- 
chology department to assess the suitability and in- 
terest value of a great variety of psychological tests 
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for use with college students. For a full page these 
instructions hammered home the point that each 
booklet contained a random sample of these tests, 
that no two subjects would be likely to have the 
same tests and that the particular assortment of 
tests any student received was simply a matter of 
chance. (The experimenter, in his verbal instruc- 
tions, re-emphasized these points.) The purpose of 
these instructions was to provide a plausible rationale 
for the experiment and to create the illusion that 
each subject was having a unique experience. The 
purpose of having the subjects work on the tasks 
was to give each one an experience which could 
later function as the basis of an FSA with a model. 
By using tasks for the Purpose, the subject was 
forced to attend to the tasks with at least minimal 
involvement in them. 

The next four pages of the booklet consisted of the 
four “tests.” Although each booklet contained the 
same four tests, the appearance and order of the 
tasks was varied so’ that even if a subject violated 
instructions and glanced at his neighbor’s paper he 
would see a “different” task. This difference was ob- 
tained by using different spatial arrangements on the 
pages, using four different type faces for four ver- 
sions of each task, using various colors of Paper, 
dittoing two versions of each task and mimeograph- 
ing two versions and finally assembling these tasks 
in an order that would prevent any two identical 
booklets from occurring side by side. The tasks used 
had been found in pilot studies to be fairly high in 
interest value to college students, yet were tasks 
which almost all could complete without error or 
knowledge of error, These tasks were also selected 
because it would be Possible later to describe tasks 
Opposite to each. The tasks were: 

1. Finding causes, in which a noun was presented 
and the subject chose the cause of that noun from 
among a list of four other nouns, Twelve such cause- 
effect items were employed, 

2. Finding antonyms, in which the subject had 
two lists of 12 words. He would then match each 
and form one list with its Opposite in the other list. 

3. Letter-number substitution, in which the sub- 
ject translated a simple sentence into numbers ac- 
cording to a code presented to him. 

4. Word formation, in which the subject was pre- 
sented with a list of nine sets of three short words 
and another list of nine long words. Each of nine 
long words had been formed from one set of the 
three shorter ones, On this basis, the subjects had to 
match these two lists, 


To measure the subject’s degree of involvement in 
the task and to 
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The second paragraph went on to say that a per 
son assigned the code “Pat” had part ated in this 
same study the preceding year. To establish the 
Similarity condition the paragraph went on to say 
that Pat had taken exactly the same four tests as 
the subject had just completed, and proceeded to 
enumerate them. This served to establish the FSA, 
an identical experience. For the Opposite condition 
the paragraph described Pat as having worked es 
exactly opposite tasks, where the subject had worke 
on antonyms, Pat had worked on synonyms; 
stead of finding causes, Pat found effects; instead 0 
finding one long word consi ing of three short on 
Pat found three short words from one long word. 
For these subjects, then, the FSA was performance 
of tasks that were relevant but at the opposing | oS 
of a common dimension, For the Control conditio! 
this paragraph was omitted entirely. d 

The next paragraph served to describe a see 
attribute of Pat, which constituted the attribute 
which the subject could make into a DSA by A 
cepting it into his self-concept, that is, by identi A 
ing with the model. The subjects read that, in es 
other study, entirely unrelated to the present ea 
Pat took a “complex, detailed task which requi i 
both speed and accuracy in handling several ar 
at the same time.” Half of the sheets described HA 
as performing considerably above average ane ia 
as considerably below average. In this way Ae ie 
the subjects in each of the three conditions aa 
ing to the FSA received a sheet describing ve vor- 
vorably on the DSA and half received an unfa 
able description. zed 

A final paragraph, the same for all subjects, ae 
them to indicate on a five-point scale how Oe a 
they would be in meeting Pat if they were Sua 
to talk about anything except the experiment. men 
provision about not talking about the experi eri- 
was introduced to prevent the identity of the Piy 
ences of the model and the subject in the Sim thi 
condition from giving the latter more inen el. 
subjects in other conditions to talk with the p> an 

The next page in the booklet was devoted sk de- 
instruction sheet for a specially constructed a at's 
signed to reveal the subjects’ acceptance O cept 
level of performance into their own sete ant 
They were told to read the instructions and he ex? 
ples and to await verbal instructions from t to be 
perimenter before beginning the test as it was 
timed. » 10 the 

Although no explicit reference was made 0 
“complex, detailed task” which Pat wa s co’ i 
have taken, anyone reading the instructions 510” 
see that such a description would be leper two 
priate to the current task. The task consiste! oll 
Pages of 350 words each, arranged in fve 5 word 
to the page. The subject was to underline ev ag ples 
which met certain criteria. One criterion, for th the 
Was to underline any word which contained %5 
letters “a” and “u” in which the “a” appen o 
lier in the word than the “u.” This task vey es 
after an examination of a wide range of abi r on 
because individual differences in performance 
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Seemed relatively less dependent on intelligence or 
clerical aptitude than on motivational or attitudinal 
factors, 

Before beginning the task the subjects were asked 
to indicate’ on a nine-point rating scale how well 
ai thought they would do on the task, in this 
die Poems an index of their acceptance of Pat's 
task ri eye as their own, At the completion of the 
scale s were asked to indicate on a nine-point 
si how well they thought they had performed 

on a third scale to indicate how they thought 
a do on this or a similar task if they w 
třes vot x in the future, These provided three meas- 

Origin N subject’s acceptance of Pat's ability level. 
th perfor y èi had been hoped that actual differences 

è fa aise is level could be used as a DSA, but 

= Uctions for the task were inadequate so 

Speed and accuracy scores were unusable. 
of a Con mPlete experimental booklet thus consisted 
o aia (instruction) sheet followed by a section 

f short tests, identical in content but varied in 

an Appearance to make four forms, A, B, C, 
he Next sheet of the booklet, describing 
Six forms corresponding to the six condi- 
the experiment.? The six conditions were 
l, Similar-Poor, Opposite-Good, Oppo- 
nate thee Control-Good, Control-Poor. If we desig- 

€ Six sheets as a through f we can see that 
through’ NOW 24 forms of the booklet, Aa, Ab-Af 
® Df. All the booklets ended with the four 
Struct) comprising the underlining task with its in- 


The be and rating scales, 
Aa, Ooklets were then carefully “stacked” in an 
Serve Ce, Df, Ab, Bd, Ca, Da, etc. order. This 
equal sure that each of the six conditions was 
Tibuteg "epresented when the booklets were dis- 
ance f ag SS and also insured that the appear- 
The aa Jacent booklets was unlike. 
"ceived sects were told that the booklet that each 
tasks Contained a different random sample of 
Were the? A large number of tasks. The booklets 
Mer weca distributed to the subjects just as the for- 
Teceiveq } tacked, the particular booklet the subject 
neq cing a chance result of where they hap- 

At o sit 


discus later d 
Were cd With 
nswereq, 


ate the purpose of the experiment was 
the class and questions concerning it 


RESULTS 


. tab , 
dig a Presents the mean self-evaluation 


S : ; A 
» Obtained by summing each subject’s 
"ngs, for each of the six experimental 


I 
Ployeg Ctuality, there were two other conditions em- 
n die Which the subjects read that Pat had 
Pdp in erent tests and that he was either good or 
wor iv DSA task, However, a typographical 
qo Feceiyetted these conditions. Since the subjects 
ql oe these two types of booklets were ran- 
Neing the ted, the error only has the effect of re- 


© total Vs in the study. 
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TABLE 1 


ATION INDEX For SUBJECTS IN EACH 
AL CONDITION 
(Vs in parentheses) 


MEAN SEtr-E 


Cognitive relationship to the model 
Pat's level 
of ability 


Similar Opposite Control 
a 
Good 13.00 13.67 
(17) (15) 
. ve akin DEON 
b d 
Poor 16.21 13.37 
(14) (15) 


Note. —Cel! 
p <.001, one 
b vs. d (= 
the better the 


atly different: a 
02, p <03, or 
d). The lower th 


conditions. Table 2 shows the results of an 
analysis of variance for these data. Only the 
interaction F ratio was significant. The locus 
of this interaction is investigated in Table 1 
by means of ¢ tests. 

As predicted by the first hypothesis, sub- 
jects in the Similar-Good condition rated 
themselves significantly better than those in 
the Similar-Poor condition. In the Opposite 
condition the difference that occurs is in the 
direction that the second hypothesis predicts 
but it fails to reach significance. The lack of 
a difference in the Control condition is as ex- 
pected, since these subjects lacked the FSA. 

The significant differences between the 
Similar- and Opposite-Good conditions and 
between the Similar- and Opposite-Poor con- 
ditions are consistent with the joint function- 
ing of the first and second hypotheses. Thus 
while the second hypothesis is not directly 
confirmed, some data in Table 1 suggest sup- 
port for it. 


TABLE 2 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF SELF-EvALuation INDEX 


df | MS 


Source SS 


1. Cognitive relationship 1.00] 1] 1 
to model 

Level of ability of Pat 
. Interaction 


. Within cells® 


55.00] 2} 2 
104.00] 2/5 
1 


ow 


7 
2 | 3.939" 
3.2 


a The Ns in the cells were equalized to 14 for the analysis by 
removing the appropriate number of subjects from each ceil 
who were closest to the mean of that cell, thus magnifying the 
estimate of error variance and retaining the more reliable 
estimate of the cell means, based on the larger N, 

*p <.05. 
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TABLE 3 


MEAN SELF-EVALUATION INDEX FOR SUBJECTS IN EACH 
EXPERIMENTAL CONDITION Hicu AND Low 
IN INTEREST ON THE FIRST 
Four Tasks 
(Ns in parentheses) 


D £ Cognitive relatigastip to 
interest a Pat's level shemodel 
first four | of ability 
Bake Similar | Opposite, | Control 
a c Bs 
Good 12.28 17.29 13.80 
(7) (7) (10) 
High 
b d f 
Poor 16.25 13.10 9.00 
(4) (10) (6) 
g i k 
Good 13.50 14.25 12.50 
(10) (8) (6) 
Low 
h j 1 
Poor 16.20 13.00 18.38 
(10) (5) (8) 


Note.—Difference between mean differences: (e — f) vs. 
(k —1) ( = 3.20, p <.01, two-tailed, Walker & Lev, 1953). 
Significant differences between cells: 


HIGH INTEREST SUBJECTS 


(t = 1.65, p <.07, one-tailed) 

2.19, p <.05, one-tailed) 
27, p <.03, one-tailed) 
» p < .01, two-tailed) 
» P < .01, one-tailed) 
1.72, p <.06, one-tailed) 
2.95, p <.01, one-tailed) 


LOW INTEREST SUBJECTS 


j vs.h (t = 1.97, p <.06, two-tailed) 
kvs.1 (¢ = 1.92, p <.07, two-tailed) 


wonnog 


Overall inspection of the cell means shows 
that only the Similar-Poor and Opposite-Good 
conditions have means which depart from the 
neighborhood of 13. In these two cells, which 
produced the significant interaction, subjects 
rated themselves worse than in the other con- 
ditions. 

The third hypothesis concerns the degree 
of involvement of the subjects with the FSA. 
In an index of involvement the subjects’ rat- 
ings of the interest value of each of the first 
four tasks was used. Each subject’s ratings 
were summed and the total distribution split 
at the median to define the high and low in- 
terest groups. Table 3 shows the mean self- 
evaluation indices for the six conditions after 
this split. Analysis of variance was not em- 
ployed in dealing with these data because 
equalizing all Ns would have meant the loss 
of about half of the subjects. Recourse was 
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had to the method of Walker and Lev (1953, 
p. 158ff.) utilizing a ¢ test of the difference 
between the mean differences of high and low 
interest groups in the Good and Toor condi- 
tions. 

This test was first used to see if there w 
a significant difference between the high an 
low interest groups in the respective differ- 
ences between Good and Poor conditions. a 
significant difference was found but signi 
cant differences between the Good and 7“ 
conditions were obtained for both levels 0 
interest. . 

When the Walker-Lev (1953) technique 
was applied to the oppositeness conditions, 
no significance was found between interes 
levels, but only in the high interest group ye 
there a significant difference between t 
Good and Poor condition, This suggests tha 
a high level of interest favors the generaliza 
tion of oppositeness. A significant diferenc? 
between Cells a and c suggests the joint fun 
tioning of the generalization of similarity 4" 
oppositeness. i 
Results involving the control condition fe 
completely unexpected. On the basis ne a 
theory no differences between Good and Po 


TABLE 4 


BACH 
MEAN SELF-EvALUATION INDEX FOR SUBJECTS Loe EA 
EXPERIMENTAL Conpitron Hicn AND LOW 
IN SELF-ESTEEM 
(Ns in parentheses) 


Cognitive relationship to 
e! 
Level of | Pat's level ee ee 
self-esteem | of ability oa 
Similar Opposite Cor 
e 
ğ 3 78 
Good 13.63 15,75 185) 
(8) © | Se 
Low 
i . 16.14 
Poor 20.65 13.33 (7) 
(4) @) | Ses 
i k 
g i 1 2.11 
Good 12.44 15.50 7) 
(9) (6) | C- 
High 
i i 10.61 
Poor 14.60 14.00 (6) 
(10) (9) 
vS 
D b) 3): 


u 
e este! 
a vs. b (t =2.26,  <.025, one-tailed); High self 
none. 


IDENTIFICATION 


ee were anticipated on either interest 
Were á comparisons in the control column 
ESY cant. Although the high interest 
their oer subjects were about average in 
ch er ere! (higher than the Oppo- 
oor subj subjects, for example) the Control- 
$0 Cells = rated themselves unusually high, 
Cell f. J and d also differ significantly from 
occurs s n hr low interest group a reversal 
4 ute that the Control-Good subjects rate 
bje favorably and the Control-Poor 
Pressed a scion are markedly de- 
a Gate the low interest group had 
OWward a passive and indifferent attitude 
ability 1 e tasks and merely adopted Pat’s 
ich A as a convenient yardstick by 
Whereas ik estimate their own performance 
Competiti e high interest group had a rather 
ormance o attitude and took Pat’s low per- 
Planation as a challenge. Whatever the ex- 
e titere i seems likely in retrospect that 
fined oe scales are an index to some un- 
Sibly ¢ _ toward the tasks, and pos- 
icatoy Ai hole experiment, rather than an ir- 
t valra what was conceived of originally as 
an eat The time, effort, and activity 
subject in performing the pretests 


BAS TABLE 5 
ELF-F 
> APER VALUATION INDEX FOR SUBJECTS IN EACH 
a RENTAL Conpition HicH AND Low 
AUTHORITARIAN DEFENSIVENESS 
(Ns in parentheses) 


if 
auth of Cognitive relationship to 
tian et Pat's level the model 
"siveness | of ability 
a Similar Opposite Control 
a c e 
L Good | 11.70 | 15.71 | 1317 
Siy (10) (7) (6) 
b d f 
Poor 16.50 12.56 14.11 
N @ | O| © 
g i k 
Hi Good |" 14.86 | 15.63 | 13.40 
‘gh (7) 6) (10) 
h j 1 
Poor | tsg3 |’ 15.50 | 12:33 
(6) (6) (6) 
$ Sie 
nine t ~ Tee between mean differences; oon D g: 


a 
Ca, ; 
b ya, Rut dig¢®5) b <.06, one-tailed, Wal 
So om Srences BetweenYcells: Low de 
i 01, one-tailed), ¢ VS- 


fensive subjects- 
one-tailed). 2S, (= 1.99 
ed); High defensive subjects—none- 
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TABLE 6 


MEAN RATINGS" OF DESIRE TO MEET THE MODEL IN 
EACH OF THE SIX EXPERIMENTAL CONDITIONS 
(Ns in parentheses) 


Cognitive relationship to the model 


Pat's level 
of ability 
Similar Opposite | Control Totals 
a c e g 
Good 3.00 2.88 2.50 2.70 
(17) (16) (16) 
b d f h 
Poor 3.57 3.40 3.35 3.44 
(14) (15) (14) 
Total 3.26 3.13 2.90 


Note.—Cells significantly different by two-tailed ¢ test: 
evs. f (t = 2.690, p <.01); g vs. h (£ = 3.719, p <.01). 
a The lower the rating, the greater the desire. 


probably “involved” the subjects above what- 
ever the threshold of involvement may be for 
identification to occur. 

The fourth hypothesis was that subjects 
low in self-esteem would conform to the simi- 
larity and opposite hypotheses more than 
high self-esteem subjects. The total distribu- 
tion of self-esteem scores was dichotomized 
at the median and means for the six condi- 
tions are presented in Table 4. Both the 
Walker-Lev (1953) test and the difference 
between low self-esteem Good and Poor con- 
ditions were significant in the similarity col- 
umn, showing that low self-esteem persons 
identify more than highs. The self-evaluation 
index for the low self-esteem, Similar-Poor 
subjects is over 4 points lower than any other 
mean in the table. “It appears that the low 
self-esteem subjects are particularly vulner- 
able to identifying with negative attributes. 

The fifth hypothesis is that identification 
will occur more readily in subjects low in au- 
thoritarian defensiveness than those high in 
this characteristic (Table* 5). The Walker- 
Lev (1953) test indicated a difference be- 
tween the high and low authoritarians in the 
similarity condition. In both the Similar and 
Opposite conditions for the low defensiveness 
group the Good and Poor conditions differed 


significantly. Thus low defensives identify 
more and give some evidence of generalizing 


oppositeness more. i 
Since both the authoritarian defensiveness 


scale and the self-esteem scale had some 
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value as predictors their correlation was cal- 
culated and found to be .02. 

Another point investigated was the effect 
of attraction to the model on readiness to 
identify. Studies by Back (1951) and Raven 
(1959) suggest that attraction would lead to 
pressure to conform to the model. The hy- 
pothesis of the present study is that identifi- 
cation is a cognitive process, with nerception 
of similarity between self and model as the 
necessary condition. Motivation to intetact 
with the model is not assumed to be relevant. 

The subjects’ ratings of their desire to con- 
verse with the model provides evidence on 
this point. Table 6 presents the mean ratings 
of the subjects’ attraction to Pat. There was 
an overall preference for the “good” model 
over the “poor,” a result in perfect conso- 
nance with common sense. This preference is 
manifest within all conditions, although it is 
significant only in the Control condition. 
Thus while differences in attraction occurred 
in all conditions, only in the Similarity con- 
dition did the subjects acquire the DSA. Thus 
it appears that identification and attraction 
can vary independently. 


DISCUSSION 


One of the major purposes of the present 
study was to determine whether an individual 
will identify with another person even when 
the FSA is a purely arbitrary one. In the ear- 
lier studies both meaningful and arbitrary 
relationships between the FSA and DSA may 
generate the results. In the present study, 
arbitrariness was operationalized in two ways: 
first, the subjects were explicitly told that the 
assignment of tasks on which the FSA is 
based was purely arbitrary, and the various 
booklets containing the tasks were very ob- 
viously assigned to them in a random fashion. 
Secondly, the association between the FSA 
and the DSA was purely arbitrary, since the 
model’s having taken the same tasks as the 
subject was also a matter of chance. The re- 
sults indicated the generalization of arbitrary 
similarity postulated to underlie identifica- 
tion. 

The arbitrariness of the subjects’ reactions 
does not, however, imply that they were be- 
having in a blind, completely irrational fash- 
ion. It implies only that the generalization of 
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similarity does not appear to be limited to 
cases where such generalization would be sup- 
ported by syllogistic logic. What the subjects 
may be doing is attempting to maintain @ 
consistent, stable perception of the world, 
even if this requires a little logical slopp! 
ness. The consistency of the person’s picture 
of the world is maintained by generalizing 
similarity, even when the generalization 1S 
logically unwarranted. As will be suggested 
below, the reactions to the experiment 0 
persons low in self-esteem is also understand- 
able in terms of attempts to maintain con- 
sistency. 

The present approach also contends that 
identification will occur even when the DS 
has no value to the person. This contention 
is supported by the finding that the results 
for the total sample were generated primarily 
by the subjects’ poor self-evaluation 1m the 
Similar-Poor condition. t 

The present theory would also hold tha 
identification can be understood in terms rs 
self-perception and perception of other ia 
sons and that communication or interact’ : 
between the person and the model is no a 
requisite. The results are consistent with t Hi 
contention, since the total sample of subj 
desired more to talk with the good ™MO je 
than with the poor. Yet, only when the su 
jects had an FSA between themselves dels 
the model did they tend to acquire the mo 
attributes. self- 

The hypothesis that persons of 10W ed, 
esteem would identify more was conin p 
although they did not tend to generalize a 
positeness more. However, the pattern 2 ale 
sults raises questions about the rati ot 
given in the theoretical discussion for aor ; 
ing low self-esteem persons to identify ™ af” 
There, it postulates that low self-esteem a 
sons are more susceptible to any social P rer 
sure. In the present study, however, they ip 
acted mostly by very low self-evaluation an 
the Similarity-Posr condition, rather n 
showing as well the high self-evaluat!® pe 
the Similarity-Good condition that W0% aply 
expected if the reaction were based § os” 
on vulnerability to social pressure- nee ja 
sible interpretation of the present resul opt 
that persons of low self-esteem can pic” 
new attributes into their self-concepts “ 


IDENTIFICATION 


are consistent with the general evaluation they 
have of themselves. In the theoretical discus- 
Sion, it was pointed out that potential DSAs 
which are-inconsistent with already existing 
ne of the self-concept would not be 
tke through identification. Perhaps DSAs 
she ability would be inconsistent with 
a jee of the self-concepts of low 
ce persons. This argument raises the 
igh Ha question of why the persons with 
Rea -esteem did not have very high 
eas “ir: in the Similarity-Good condition. 
on dine, the originally present theory based 
thea james Susceptibility to social influ- 
ased on o be integrated with the argument 
Self-con Consistency of the attributes of the 
cept. 


T hypothesis was also confirmed that 
Would ide low authoritarian defensiveness 
ind kati at more. There was also some 
°DPositen that these persons also generalized 
Sistent “ith more. These findings are con- 
atian as the picture of the low authori- 
“al. ersonality as being more empathic 
One © oe better able to identify with others. 
i reacts as to the reason for the difference 
arian Tere between high and low authori- 
the ih ensives comes from the data that 
ine like tend to perceive other persons as 
lose. e themselves (Crockett & Meidinger, 
Scodel & Mussen, 1953) and that they 
ere to employ the defense mechanism 
ection (Peak, Muncy, & Clay, 1960). 
an may have a strong tendency 
Song, alize from themselves to other per- 
to o et 'S tendency may be sufficiently strong 
ĉntails ride any tendency to identify, which 
Oth py neralization from others to oneself. 
thorita “evant characteristics of the high au- 
Mtra "ans might be their rigidity and anti- 
a, which together would make them 
nY changes in their self-conceptions, 
Woulg „SY would be averse to change and 
ie be prone to subject their self-con- 
t More Observation and change. 
ihe toe ely , the present study indicates 
"eUdian bility of taking so intangible a 
a Perime Concept as identification into the 
to fta nA laboratory. This transfer entails 
e Tolma, Simplification, such as reducing it 
Ver, t i aat terms of sign-significate. How- 
Simplification has the value of show- 


tenq 

GP ate 
Proj 

These 
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ing the power of a theory like Tolman’s to 
encompass a wide variety of psychological 
phenomena. Furthermore, the cognitive flavor 
of this simplification can lead to other fruit- 
ful hypotheses, such as the generalization of 
oppositeness which would not have been de- 
rived easily from the original Freudian for- 
mulation. 

This theory was based on a cognitive the- 
ory of generalization of similarities. The very 
statement of the theory would raise the 
question of whether other cognitive processes 
would not occur in the interaction between an 
individual’s conception of himself and_ his 
conception of other persons. One such cog- 
nitive process explored in the present study 
is that of the generalization of oppositeness, 
the complement to the generalization of simi- 
larity. The results indicate some support for 
the hypothesis that oppositeness generalizes. 
This hypothesis tended to be supported more 
by subjects highly involved or interested in 
the characteristics upon which the opposite- 
ness is based. On the other hand, subjects of 
both high and low involvement in these tasks 
generalized similarity to the model. It ap- 
pears that such generalization of oppositeness, 
which may be termed negative identification, 
is a more tenuous process than the generali- 
zation of similarity and, therefore, requires 
more involvement from the individual identi- 
fier. This relative weakness of the tendency 
to generalize oppositeness may be a reflection 
of the fact that generalization is a more primi- 
tive process developmentally. Another reason 
for the greater difficulty in demonstrating 
generalization of oppositeness than similarity 
might be that oppositeness is a more difficult 
concept to grasp and may not be distinguished 
by some persons from difference. The vari- 
able relevant to individual differences with 
regard to reactions to oppositeness might not 
have been tapped in the present study. In 
any case, when negative identification or the 
generalization of oppositeness does occur, it 
tends to have effects diametrically opposite to 
those of similarity identification. 


SUMMARY 


Subjects assembled in a large group were 
randomly assigned “different” sets of four 
tasks, and the random assignment was made 
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conspicuously visible to the subjects. After 
working on these tasks, they either read about 
another person who ostensibly had previously 
worked on the same set of tasks, or about 
someone who ostensibly had worked on an 
“opposite” set of tasks, or read nothing about 
this person having worked on any tasks. Half 
the subjects reading each of these three types 
of descriptions of this person were told that 
this person had been found to be good at 
clerical tasks. The other half read that he'was 
poor at clerical tasks. The subjects were then 
given a clerical task, asked to predict how 
well they would do and to evaluate their per- 
formance on the task. It was found that: 

1. Subjects who read the model was good 
in clerical tasks evaluated their performances 
more favorably than those who read that the 
model was poor, provided that the model had 
worked on the same tasks as themselves. This 
was especially true if the subjects were low 
in self-esteem or low in authoritarian defen- 
siveness. 

2. If the subjects read that the model had 
worked on tasks opposite to their own, there 
was some tendency for them to evaluate their 
performances less favorably when the model 
was good than when he was poor, especially 
if the subjects were very interested in the first 
four tasks given them, and especially if they 
were low in authoritarian defensiveness. 

3. If the subjects received no information 
about the models’ having worked on tasks 
similar to their own tasks, the subjects’ 
evaluations of their performances on the cleri- 
cal task were unaffected by the model’s level 
of ability. However, the level of interest in 
the first four tasks appeared to have complex 
interactions with the effect of the model on 
the subjects’ evaluations of performance, 

4. The level of attraction to the model was 
found to vary independently of the effects of 
the experimental conditions. 
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The results were interpreted as supporting 
a cognitive theory of identification defined as 
the generalization of interpersonal similarity. 
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COMMUNICATION OF AFFECT IN 


“COOPERATIVE 


CONDITIONING” OF RHESUS MONKEYS? 
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i APproach to the investigation of vari- 
made A the communication of affects was 
A mb by the development of tech- 
each o or conditioning monkeys to react to 
duceg ae 1n response to experimentally in- 
Mitsky jective states (Murphy, Miller, & 

Y, 1955). Tt was found that these af- 
SUbsequen, wences had profound effects on 
animals ox Social relationships between the 
Murp (Miller, Murphy, & Mirsky, 1955; 
these z S Miller, 1956). The behavior of 
tional mals implied that very subtle emo- 
€XPressions were detected and inter- 
M the a e constant and complex interplay 
tempt ,-Petimental social situation. In an at- 
fect, „ © Measure this communication of af- 


t, 
Min new method was developed (Mirsky, 
televan, < Murphy, 1958) and some of the 


ley, My “xpressive cues were identified (Mil- 
The PAY: & Mirsky, 1959a, 1959b). 

Nore dercsent Teport deals with a new and 

Nomena ect approach to the study of the phe- 

the forme, Communication of affects. While 


SUch gon Method measured the effect of 
tione re. munication on an existing condi- 
Tals ens it did not require the ani- 
lect extis Unicate and, therefore, was sub- 
Drese man din upon repeated testing. The 
munies aod, however, requires successful 
val Solutio ‘on between the animals for mu- 
on of an avoidance problem. 
Shects METHOD 
Use see 
“din the't2dolescent male rhesus monkeys were 
ha ®XPeriment. Each of them had been sub- 
Bta; ivesi 
of T from o tigation was supported by research 
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jects in a previous investigation involving discrimi- 
nated avoidance to visual form stimuli. 


Apparatus 


Standard equipment consisting of primate chairs, 
response bars, relay and timing panels, programers, 
and cumulative recorders were used in these experi- 
ments, The only modification which was made was 
the insertion of a milk glass panel in front of the 
lights in a visual stimulus panel. This was done to 
reduce the intensity and diffuse the lights so that 
glare or reflections from the plastic and/or metal 
fittings of the primate chairs would not occur. The 
final result was effective in that the experimenter 
could not detect any reflection from in front of the 
chair using a violet stimulus light which was readily 
apparent from the monkey’s position, 

The animals were housed and tested in an air- 
conditioned isolation room. Two one-way vision 
screens were mounted in the walls enabling the ex- 
perimenters to make observations of the animals 
during a test session without distracting them. The 
programing and recording equipment was located in 
another room some distance away so that relay 
clicks, etc. could not serve as conditioning cues, A 
clicker was presented via a loud-speaker in the iso- 
lation room throughout the daily test sessions to 
mask any extraneous noises from the corridors or 
other test rooms. 


Preliminary Training 


The animals were placed two at a time into indi- 
vidual primate chairs where they remained for the 
duration of the experiment. They were then given a 
5-day period to become accustomed to this rather 
restrictive environment. On the sixth day avoidance 
conditioning was begun for each of the animals, A 
response lever was attached to the primate chair 
and a visual stimulus panel was located above and 
slightly to one side of the monkey’s head. A flexible 
metal bracelet through which a shock stimulus could 
be delivered was placed upon the animal’s right 
ankle. The other contact for shock was attached to 
the metal chair upon which the monkey was sitting. 
The two chairs were positioned so that the monkeys 
were back to back and a wooden screen was placed 
between the chairs so that the animals could not 
see each other. 

The stimulus panel and lever were attached to the 
chair of one of the animals, A 15-minute period then 
elapsed to permit the monkey to adapt to these 
changes and to allow the experimenter to obtain a 
measure of the operant level for bar pressing. The 
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masking clicker was then turned on for the dura- 
tion of the experimental session. Two minutes later 
a tape programer was started which automatically 
presented the 20 daily trials. Initially a tape was 
programed for a 30-minute session with trials ran- 
domly sequenced at 60, 90, or 120 seconds with an 
average intertrial interval of 90 seconds. However, 
during the conditioning of the first two subjects an- 
other tape was introduced spacing trials at an aver- 
age of 2.25 minutes between the 20 trials for a 
45-minute test session. This program, which was re- 
tained for the remainder of the experiments, pre- 
sented trials at randomly sequenced intervals of*1.0, 
1.5, 2.0, 2.5, and 3.0 minutes. 

Each trial consisted of the presentation of the 
violet stimulus light for 6 seconds before the intro- 
duction of a shock delivered through the ankle brace- 
let and chair. A bar press terminated both the shock 
and the stimulus light. If the instrumental response 
occurred within 6 seconds of stimulus onset, the 
light was terminated and the shock was avoided. 

When the conditioning session for the first animal 
was completed, the second monkey was then given a 
similar conditioning period. The first two animals 
(Numbers 120 and 132) received 10 such condition- 
ing sessions for a total of 200 trials. 


Communication of Affect 


Following the avoidance training in which cach 
animal had learned to perform a bar pressing re- 
sponse to a violet stimulus light in order to avoid 
shock, the primate chairs were turned so that the 
animals faced each other and the wooden screen be- 
tween them was removed. The ankle bracelets and 
metal chairs were wired in parallel so that the two 
monkeys would receive simultaneous shocks. 

On the eleventh test day the stimulus panel was 
attached to Monkey 120’s chair but no response bar 
was provided him. Number 132 was equipped with 
the response lever but did not have the stimulus 
panel. Test trials were presented on the same sched- 
ule as during the conditioning sessions and the shock 
unconditioned stimulus continued to be presented 
for failure to press the bar within 6 seconds of the 
stimulus light. 

The task confronting the animals is obvious. The 
monkey with the light had no means of performing 
the instrumental response which would avoid the 
noxious shock stimulus. The second monkey could 
perform the response -but had no stimulus to inform 
him when a response was appropriate. However, if 
the animal with the stimulus was able to communi- 
cate to his partner by means of expressive cues the 
information that the conditioned stimulus (CS) was 
being presented, the second monkey could then make 
the appropriate instrumental response which would 
enable both animals to avoid the shock. 

Monkey Number 120 was given the stimulus panel 
and Number 132 the response bar for 22 consecu- 
tive test sessions. Following this, 4 days of indi- 
vidual reconditioning trials were given and, then, the 
roles of the two animals were reversed, Number 120 
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being given the bar and 132 the stimulus light, for 
10 more testing sessions. On several sessions a wooden 
screen was placed between the animals which masked 
off all but facial cues from the monkey having the 
cs. , is 

After this pair of animals had been tested in bot! 
directions, i.e.„ first 120 with the stimulus and ther 
132 with the stimulus, Monkey 132 was remove 
from his chair and replaced by Number 129. ate 
animal had also been avoidance conditioned to sua 
stimuli in a primate chair several months prior a 
this experiment. However, he had not been expose 
to the CS of a violet light. No preliminary training 
was administered to Monkey 129. After a 5-day pe- 
riod of adaptation to the chair, he was placed facing 
Number 120 in the communication of affect situs 
tion. The stimulus panel was mounted on 129’s a 
and the response lever was attached to 120’s a 
Twenty trials per day were administered for 10 day ; 
Then the wooden screen masking all but 129’ ap 
was introduced for two test sessions and, finally, s 
wooden barrier completely obstructing the aea 
view of each other was placed between the chairs 
for two additional test sessions. 


ne i panel 
The positions of response lever and stimulus aA 
were again switched: 129 now having the resp test 


bar while 120 had the stimulus light. Ten more a 
sessions were administered to this combination ‘orn 
the partial screen on Days 6, 7, and 8 and the € 
plete screen on Days 9 and 10, 


RESULTS 


er : ent 
The initial adaptation to the confinem 


of the primate chairs and the establishme? 
of a conditioned avoidance response 1" ith- 
first pair of animals were accomplished W 
out incident. Since these animals had pa 
experience in a similar situation, learning WS 
rapid and uneventful. Both animals 
formed avoidance responses on better ndi- 
95% of the trials on the last three €O 
tioning days. d t0 
The communication of affect data ha me 
be analyzed in terms of two response pay in 
ters. The first of these, of course, Was eh i 
cidence of avoidances, i.e., trials on wht S° 
bar press occurred within 6 seconds ° 
entation of the CS to the stimulus ae 5 
The second was the number of “spontan? the 
or operant responses which occurred psen? 
intervals between trials, i.e, in the en of 
of the conditioned stimulus. If the 1e rob" 


im, 


p 

: é d 
spontaneous responses were high, th hiou 
abilities of obtaining fortuitous of sp pig” 
avoidance responses would also be ave 


o 
Therefore, in order to assess the pe ge 
thentic avoidances, the number of re 


iat 


= m 
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occurring in the absence of the CS was di- 
vided by 430. This divisor was derived by 
Widing the total intertrial time (nonstimu- 
lus Periods) into 6-second intervals. This cal- 
culation Save the number of spontaneous re- 
SPonses (SRs) expected I 
assuming a rectiline 
SPonses. The dat 
sumption was. 


yer 6-second interval 
ar distribution of such re- 
a indicated that such an as- 
Es wae in general, justified although 
in ied some tendency for SRs to diminish 
nee acy during the session and for SRs 

with somewhat 


i å greater frequency 
™MMmediately afte 


ttt r a trial as a part of a chain 
a T triggered by the CS. These de- 
ata apai om rectilinearity tended to bias the 
tion of ; a the hypothesis of communica- 
tion r ect. There was never any sugges- 
Pattern af temporal conditioning effect or a 
ixeq tries Alia resembling fixed ratio or 
The me operant conditioning. , 
Wo nber of avoidance responses which 
€ expected on the basis of chance was 
Y multiplying the number of SRs 
maa interval by 20, the number of 
all Gare during which the CS was actu- 
Teg hse e Since the number of spontaneous 
anal is ied from day to day, a separate 
é hg made for each testing session. 
and 735 a for the first pair of animals (120 


Par 


“Sec 


foot as 1S presented in Table 1. As the 
Ered aft indicates, the experimenters discov- 
With T 22 testing days that the monkey 


© stimulus (Number 120) had been 
80 the "'Y Connected to the shock apparatus 
€ had received no shock during the 
Th Communication of affect test series. 
l a s were determined from the 
life tables (Mainland, Herrera, & Sut- 
with the number of trials (20) 


Perg ene data indicate that the animals 
n t Pa a discriminated avoidance response 
qp lber ae Communication situation. The 
paini S Was initially fairly high but 
nec a rapidly as the avoidance behavior 
ar ear Oe discreet. The animal with the 
Dare “Med 

arth 


attend very carefully to his 
e CS and responded rapidly 
ar presses when the stimulus 
behays to the CS. In this connection 

V ee of Monkey 120 during those 
mber he did not receive shock while 
did was particularly interesting. 


With er with : 
Mon stg of r 
e Teacteg 
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TABLE 1 
COOPERATI AVOIDANCE CONDITIONING: 
F PAIR OF ANIMALS 
| | 

Test | Monkey | Monkey | Number of 
ie) | a | avoidance r 
il 120 | 132 | 3 9.8 ns 
2 120 132 17 20 ns 
3} 120 132 17 14.1 ns 
4] 120, 132 19 17.1 ns 
54 120 132 18 18.6 ns 
6} 120 132 19 3.8 | <.01 
7 120 132 14 6.2 ns 
8 120 132 16 10.8 ns 
9 | 120 132 19 6.6 <.01 
10 120 132 19 10.2 <.01 
11 120 132 19 54 | <.01 
12 120 132 19 7.2 <.01 
13 120 132 18 8.4 <.01 
14 | 120 132 18 3.1 <.01 
15 120 132 15 4.3 <.01 
16 120 132 15 2.6 <.018 
17 120 132 16 0.94 <.018 
18 120 132 15 0.74 <.01" 
19 120 132 20 14.6 nshe 
20 120 132 18 15,9 ns® 
21 120 132 15 1.30 <.0164 
22 120 132 16 1.07 <.01%e 
23 132 120 19 2.32 <.01 
24 132 120 19 1.63 <.01 
25 132 120 18 0.74 | <.01 
26 132 120 19 0.51 <.01 
27 132 120 18 0.56 <.01" 
28 132 120 20 0.18 <.018 
29 132 120 18 0.60 | <.018 
30 132 120 20 0.56 | <.018 
31 132 120 20 0.00 <.01» 
32 132 120 19 2.14 <.01> 


a Half screen between animals. 
“Fall 


y reduced bar tension to the point 
ave multiple bar presses, 


at misconnection of shor 


lead had prevented 
20 for previous 22 Se 


From observations made through the one-way 
vision windows it was impossible to detect 
the absence of shock from 120’s behavior. He 
responded as 132 received the shock with a 
pronounced startle and leg withdrawal. It 
may be that this communication of affect (in 
the direction opposite from that being tested) 
served as reinforcement to maintain 120s af- 
fective response to the CS. 

The data also indicate that visual cues 
alone were not the sole basis for solution of 
the mutual avoidance problem. The placing 
of either partial or complete screens between 
the animals did not eliminate successful 
avoidances. It was apparent from observa- 
tion that auditory cues were also a factor in 
the communication process. The animal with 
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TABLE 2 
COOPERATIVE AVOIDANCE CONDITIONING: 
SECOND Parr oF ANIMALS 
Monkey | Monkey Number of| Estimated 

Gay | AE | Bat avoidance] tame |? 

i! 129 120 15 20.0 ns 

2 129 120 20 16.5 ns 

3 129 120 17 20.0 ns 

4 129 120 19 &T | 01 

5 129 120 20 6.6 <.01 

6 129 120 19 6.5 <41 

7 129 120 20 3.8 <.01 

8 129 120 19 22. <.01 

9 129 120 19 5.8 <.01 
10 129 120 20 4.7 <.01 
11 129 120 19 9.6 <.01% 
12 129 120 19 9.3 <.01" 
13 129 120 20 1.9 <.01> 
14 129 120 19 0.7 <.01> 
15 120 129 rå 1.4 ns 
16 120 129 20 7.9 <.01 
17 120 129 20 2.0 <.01 
18 120 129 18 0.24 <.01 
19 120 129 20 £3 <.01 
20 120 129 20 7.4 <.01" 
21 120 129 20 3.8 <.018 
22 120 129 20 0.8 <.01* 
23 120 129 18 11.8 <.01> 
24 120 129 20 8.6 <.01> 


^ Half screen between animals, 
b Full screen between animals, 


the stimulus panel frequently squirmed and 
slapped at his chair when the stimulus was 
being presented. It was not possible to deter- 
mine whether vocalization may also have oc- 
curred to the CS. That the results of the ex- 
periment were not attributable to spurious 
clicks, etc. from the apparatus itself was 
demonstrated by tilting the stimulus panel 
so that neither animal could see it and pre- 
senting a series of stimuli with the shock 
turned off. On the two occasions when this 
control procedure was run not a single bar 
press occurred while the CS was present. 

The cooperative avoidance data from the 
second pair of animals, Numbers 120 and 
129, are presented in Table 2. It may be re- 
called that Monkey 129 had no preliminary 
avoidance training to the stimulus employed 
in this investigation, As indicated in Table 2; 
120 responded to the new situation by mak- 
ing large numbers of intertrial lever responses 
for the first 3 test days, The number of SRs 
was high enough so that merely by chance 
alone avoidance would be expected to occur 
on the majority of test trials. As Table 2 in- 
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dicates the two animals actually received only 
eight shocks during these first 3 days. Never- 
theless, this relatively few pairings of the cs 
and UCS was sufficient to condition 129 and 
from Day 4 the discrimination between CS 
presentations and intertrial intervals became 
significant. 

When this pair of animals was switched 50 
that 129 had the response mechanism while 
120 had the stimulus light, problem solution 
was very rapid. Monkey 129 which had never 
had the bar in this test situation attende 
very closely to the behaviors of Number 120 
after the first test day and responded only 
rarely between trials (see Figure 1). 7 

The insertion of screens between the ani- 
mals in the second pairing seemed to have 
more disrupting effect on the discriminatlo 
than in the initial pairing, This suggests that 
visual cues may have played a more impo 
tant role in the communication of affect A 
the second pair of animals than in the E 

The data for all of the combinations | a 
animals which were tested for mutual a a 
ance behavior revealed that when a waren 
nation had been established, the and 
responses occurred as a short burst 0 r 
presses. The first such response was, by i 
nition, the avoidance since only a single © 
sponse was required to terminate the cs 4 ô 
preclude the UCS. However, the number ~ 
responses occurring within the 6-secor tion 
terval beginning with stimulus presenta 


Bor Pressing Response 


T —— 
Triols 


Fic. 1. Mutual avoidance conditioning. 
120 with stimulus hght and 129 with bar. i 
through 18 of Test Day 18 are shown. Diag! was n0 
on Trials 3 and 16 indicate that avoidance ani a 
successful and shock was delivered to both geliver’ 
Vertical pips on the abscissa indicate trials i from 
at variable intervals by a tape programe!) a 
Trial 1 on the extreme left to Trial 18 T period 


treme right. The 15 minute pretrial contro 
not shown.) 


onal J? 


j 


COOPERATIVE CONDITIONING 


Was much greater than chance expectation. 
n several occasions the mean number of bar 
Presses occurring within stimulus intervals 
Was over 100 times greater than the fre- 


quency of such responses expected purely by 
chance, i 


Discussion 


ean phenomenon of intraspecies communi- 
experi as veen prominently mentioned in the 
Primates, Co literature on the infrahuman 
nown v, arpenter (1952) has stated, ‘Each 
Bestur Senus of primates has a repertoire of 

ta Which are employed consistently and 
Studies Stimulate consistent reactions.” The 


chi aa species. It was found that the 
i din could “solicit” food from a part- 
Seria} bio ect its behavior in a cooperative 
While yom Solving task. 
ha © the Communication between primates 
been C2 recognized and described, there have 
the Dher Systematic attempts to investigate 
expe, mec enon experimentally. The present 
nt represents an attempt to develop 
°8y through which the communi- 
Tocesses may be more intensively 
Eo data suggest that the “coopera- 
al tioning” technique is an exception- 
gation and sensitive tool for the in- 
met Od y of nonverbal communication. The 
lation vould appear to lend itself to the iso- 
sive o ‘dentification of the discrete ex- 
“Nimals “es which convey affects between 
Om, ; 
Were tes fuestion arose before these animals 
Pong,» 2S to how the monkey with the 
Ve in mechanism might be expected to be- 
Gor Social situation. While we hoped 
in 4 Mication of affect would be uti- 
e solution of the problem, there 
sonable possibility. that a second 
aa the cient solution would be learned. 
tin Wate responding animals’ viewpoint, an 
ine Y äi Voidance could be achieved by set- 
3 Yee of bar pressing which would 
no more than 6 seconds elapsed 
le “cessive responses. In other words, 
™ might have been structured by 


Tea, 
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the subject in the same fashion that mon- 
keys and other species learn to avoid in the 
Sidman type of problem. There is no doubt 
that monkeys can learn to maintain a rather 
steady, high rate of responding in such a 
problem situation (Sidman, 1958). However, 
steady state responding at a high rate is a 
very costly adaptive mechanism from the 
subject’s point of view if it must be main- 
tained fur any extended period of time. 
Porter, Brady, Conrad, Mason, Galambos, 
and Rioch (1958) demonstrated that severe, 
indeed, terminal gastrointestinal lesions de- 
velop in a remarkably short period of time 
in monkeys required to lever press every 20 
seconds for a 6-hour test period. The Porter 
et al. study, incidentally, resembles in some 
ways the present experiment in that two ani- 
mals were hooked together in a “yoked chair” 
setup. The experimental animal could pre- 
vent shock not only to himself but to his 
paired control by pressing the lever. The con- 
trol animal, however, had no direct role in 
the avoidance behavior in that experiment 
while both animals in the present study 
played indispensable roles in problem solu- 
tion. 

It might also be pointed out that the pres- 
ent method can be viewed from several dif- 
ferent viewpoints. While we were oriented 
primarily in terms of nonverbal communica- 
tion of affect, it seems quite appropriate to 
consider these experiments as studies of co- 
operative behavior. By making some changes 
in initial training it would appear to be fea- 
sible to attempt to. isolate some parameters 
of cooperation-competition in this experimen- 
tal situation. Likewise, since the two animals 
are mutually dependent for a satisfactory 
solution to their joint problem, it might be 
possible to structure the experiment in such 
a way as to study the development of de- 
pendency relationships. 

At the present time more intensive studies 
of the nonverbal communication of affect are 
being conducted. Improved control of the 
sensory modalities involved in the communi- 
cation has been achieved so that the two ani- 
mals may be isolated from each other, thus 
eliminating extraneous noises from twisting or 
shaking in the chairs plus vocal and olfac- 
tory cues. Further, joint reward conditioning, 
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and combined reward-avoidance schedules are 
being tested to determine the cues utilized in 
the communication of affects other than fear. 


SUMMARY 


Rhesus monkeys in primate chairs were 
conditioned to bar press within 6 seconds of 
presentation of a light in order to avoid 
electric shock. Following acquisition of this 
avoidance response two animals were placed 
facing each other and the bar was removed 
from the chair of one monkey and the stimu- 
lus light from the chair of the other. In order 
for either monkey to avoid shock a communi- 
cation was necessary since neither animal had 
access to all elements of the problem. The 
results indicated that through nonverbal com- 
munication of affect an efficient mutual avoid. 
ance was performed. It was concluded that 
this paradigm is an exceptionally efficient and 
sensitive method for investigations of non- 
verbal communication. 
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OPINIONS ABOUT MENTAL ILLNESS IN THE PERSONNEL 
OF TWO LARGE MENTAL HOSPITALS? 
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_ The past decade has witnessed several ma- 
Jor shifts in the conception, care, and treat- 
Ment of hospitalized mental patients. There 
has been a move toward “open” hospitals, 
milieu therapy, patient government, and pa- 
tient work programs. This newer outlook is 
ban on the general assumption that the well- 
dele mental patients is at least to some 
Vation erage by the social context. Deri- 
Specific ee this assumption include the more 
sensitiv Ypotheses that mental patients are 
atm to and influenced by the attitudinal 

sphere created by hospital employees, 


tha; z 5 
à t the Success of reintegrating former men- 
“ Patients in 


udes of the 
ness, and 
pra Minin ort of mental health pro- 
; neral public as voters and 
area ite the manifest importance of this 
directe t has been little systematic research 
etween a the finding of relationships 
mie toward the mentally ill and 

m pi es as symptom reduction, success- 
es itation of former patients, hospital 
5 7 rates, etc. Research of this kind de- 
“Pon the adequate conception and ob- 
tal ina esurement of attitudes toward men- 
ess and the mentally ill. The major 
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Se 
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purpose of this investigation is to meet this 
need. , 

T'revious work in this area is sparse. The 
pioneer work was the development of the 
Custodial Mental Illness Ideology (CMI) 
Scale by Gilbert and Levinson (1956). CMI 
scores were found to have correlates with 
hospital occupation, hospital treatment policy, 
and the California F Scale. The Cummings 
(1957) developed a Guttman scale of social 
distance from mental patients for use in their 
community studies. In both of these studies, 
a single (albeit different) pro-anti dimension 
of attitude was conceived, appropriate items 
were written, and were found to “scale” in 
the sense that internal consistency reliability 
(or reproducibility) was found to be ade- 
quate. But the fact that items can be organ- 
ized on a single dimension does not mean that 
they are best so organized. A ready analogy 
comes to mind from the area of human abil- 
ity. That one can identify a general intellec- 
tual factor in higher order domains (Thur- 
stone, 1947) does not deny the existence or 
usefulness of group factors (verbal, numeri- 
cal, space, etc.) in the understanding of intel- 
lectual functioning. The methodological base 
from which this investigation proceeds is that 
opinions about the mentally ill are potentially 
multidimensional, and the number and nature 
of these dimensions is an empirical issue, and 
not one to be assumed in advance; thus, the 
choice of multiple-factor analysis. 

We conceive of attitudes as inferred vari- 
ables which carry an affective or at least an 
adient-avoidant valence. Operationally, then, 
our responses reflect opinions, and the factors 
derived therefrom may * represent attitudes, 


The purpose of the investigation was two- 
fold: 


? But not necessarily. 
tors A through D are 
in this sense, while E is 


As will be noted later, Fac- 
understood to be attitudinal 
an opinion factor. 
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1. To identify and develop measures of the 
salient dimensions underlying opinions about 
severe mental illness among hospital per- 
sonnel. 

2. To explore the construct validity of these 
measures by relating them to demographic 
characteristics of the respondents—occupa- 
tion, education, age, and sex. 


METHOD 4 

Items. A pool of approximately 200 opinion itsms 

referring to the cause, description, treatment, and 
prognosis of severe mental illness was prepared. 

These items were made up of quotations from case 
conferences and casual conversations, and paraphrases 
of ideas which are current in the mental hospital. 
This group of items was reviewed by a group of 
hospital experienced research workers,? and items 
were edited, balanced with regard to pro and anti 
content, and overlapping ones discarded until 55 re- 
mained. These were supplemented by items (in some 
cases revised) from the Custodial Mental Illness Ide- 
ology (CMI) Scale (Gilbert & Levinson, 1956), the 
California F Scale (Struening, 1957), and Nunnally’s 
(1957) work on popular conceptions of mental health 
to form a 70-item set. All items were presented in 
Likert format with provision following each for a 
checked response on a six-point agreement continuum. 

Subjects. The phase of the investigation described 
here was carried out in two large Veterans Adminis- 
tration neuropsychiatric hospitals, one in the North- 
east (Hospital I) and another in the Midwest (Hos- 
pital II) and utilized as subjects large samples of the 
personnel in these two hospitals. Later tables (7 and 
8) give the distributions of these samples by occupa- 
tion, education, age, and sex. There were in all 541 
usable questionnaires from Hospital I and 653 from 
Hospital II, in each case broadly representative of 
the different levels and functions of personnel whose 
work brought them into frequent contact with the 
patients. In each hospital, some two-thirds to three- 
quarters of the target population were obtained as 
subjects. 

Administration. Most of the subjects in both hos- 
pitals were group tested so as to guarantee ano- 
nymity. Where this was not possible (e.g. night 
nurses and aides who could not leave their posts), 
envelopes in which the completed questionnaires 
could be anonymously returned were provided. In- 
structions stressed anonymity and the fact that the 
issues were matters of opinion about which even 
professionals differed, so that there were no right or 
wrong answers. 

Data analysis. The method of analysis described 
below was applied to each hospital separately. The 


two sets of data were analyzed successively, and in 
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exactly the same way. First, the 70 X 70 matrix of 
product-moment coefficients of correlation between 
individual items was computed. Since the available 
IBM 650 program for centroid factor extraction 15 
limited to 40 X 40 matrices, the following strategem 
was employed in analyzing the data for Hospital I: 

1. The five items which yielded no more than one 
correlation numerically greater than .20 were dropped 
from further consideration. 

2. Fifteen items whose correlations varied greatly 
and would therefore be the nucleus of maximally ìn- 
dependent item clusters (Tryon, 1958, p. 12) were 
selected as marker variables. dad 

3. The remaining 50 items were randomly divide 
in half and to cach half the marker items were at- 
tached, yielding two 40 X 40 matrices sharing a group 
of 15 marker items. 

4. The two matrices were each subjected to ii 
standard centroid factor analysis. The first five or 
troids # were rotated to an orthogonal, simple-strue- 
ture type of solution by means of the quartimax an 
lytic method (Neuhaus & Wrigley, 1954). re 

5. The two rotated factor matrices were then oO 
pared by reference to the 15 marker item igata 
They proved remarkably similar, and no difficu IS 
was encountered in matching the five rotated facto 
from the two analyses. - were 

6. The factor matrices for the two analyses “wo 
then recombined. Since cach marker item had h it 
sets of loadings (one from cach rotation in uae 
figured), a single loading on cach factor was the 
tained by determining the root mean square oa 
paired loadings (i.e. the square root of the avers 
of the two squared loadings). satie 

Exactly the same method was used to analy A att 
Hospital II data. In Hospital II, 6 items jadon 
dropped completely on grounds of low corre agai 
and 16 were used as marker items, resulting Sing 
in two 40 X 40 matrices of intercorrelations 5°% ps 
a group of marker items which were anala i< 
above and recombined into a single factor matt” 


a 


RESULTS 

Factors 1s 

As was the case in matching the fact 
over the two 40 X 40 matrices within © 
hospital, no difficulty was encountere tw? 
matching the five rotated factors in the rity 
hospitals. As evidence of the factor sim! ate 
between hospitals, for each factor sepa" nos 
the rotated factor loadings for the tw? pich 
pitals were correlated over the 62 items W on 

m 

4 There are undoubtedly more than five a 
factors in each of the matrices, but starting wi and 
sixth centroid, factor loadings do not exceed ~ he 
exceed .20 for only two or three items. Ti of? 
factors extracted are deemed the most salien oot) 
set of perhaps 15 (judging from the latent 
common factors. 
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TABLE 1 
FACTOR A—AUTHORITARIANISM 


Ttem 


Loading 
Hospital 1 Waspualatt 
76 Eu ol i 
72 53 
61 55 
61 49 
58 51 
56 54 
60 47 
y 38 
z] 8 
58 36 
53 42 
49 46 
58 32 
43 50 
33 35 
51 38 
45 41 
54 23 
45 39 
39 40 
72 06 
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68. There is hardly anything lower than a person who does not feel a great 
love, gratitude, and respect for his parents. 

65. Obedience and respect for authority are the most important virtues 
children should learn. 

11. When a person has ajproblem or worry, it is best not to think about it, 
but keep busy with mor, pleasant things. 

34. A heart patient has (ust one thing wrong with him, while a mentally ill 
person is completely different from other patients. i 

16. All patients in mental hospitals should be prevented from having children 
by a painless operation. 

26. There is something about mental patients that makes it easy to tell 
them from normal people. 

29. People with mental illness should never be treated in the same hospital 
as people with physical illness. 

14. Mental illness is usually caused by some disease of the nervous system. 

27. If people would talk less and work more, everybody would be better off. 

60. Every person should make a strong attempt to raise his social position. 

22. Itis easy to recognize someone who once had a serious mental illness. 

12. Nervous breakdowns usually result when people work too hard. 
8. People who are mentally ill let their emotions control them; normal people 
think things out. 

52. Although patients discharged from mental hospitals may seem all right, 
they should not be allowed to marry. 
2. One of the main causes of mental illness is a lack of moral strength or will 
power. 


| 59. Every mental hospital should be surrounded by a high fence and guards. 


6. People would not become mentally ill if they avoided bad thoughts. 

70. Every person should have complete faith in some supernatural power 
whose decisions he obeys without question. 

31. A person who has bad manners, habits, and breeding can hardly expect 
to get along with decent people. 

50. The best way to handle patients in mental hospitals is to keep them be- 


hind locked doors. , 5 ae 
39. Although some mental patients seem all right, it is dangerous to forget 


for a moment that they are mentally ill. t 4 
66. College professors are more likely to become mentally ill than are business 


men. 3 
24. Regardless of how you look at it, patients with severe mental illness are 


no longer really human. ; 
13, ‘The patients of a mental hospital should have something to say about 


the way the hospital is run.* 


N 
ot i : 3 š 
root mean square order because of inconsistency in loading. 


dpe 3 
Son ared in both 


reer analyses. The resulting Pear- 
2 ‘relations between hospitals are: A, .86; 


are presented in decreasing order of their root 
mean square loadings over the two hospitals 


adi Ste C, 38; D, .60; E, .77. When the “un- (which are, however, not given) down to the 
Weg -d Correlation” (Burt, 1941, p- 343) iS Jevel of 40 in Table 1 and about .30 in 


as 


Š an index of similarity, the resulting Taples 2-5." Decimal points are omitted. 
81, Yate! A, .92; B, 62; C, 51; D, 61; E, Positive loadings indicate agreement, negative 


` Usi i ENE . 
the noe wv either criterion, the results, with loadings disagreement. 


„Ossi 
“istactons 


€ exception of Factor C, are deemed 


5 The only noteworthy inconsistency in loading 


e simila... K P 
bitalg Similarity of the factors between hos- occurs for Item 13 which loads Factor A heavily 


Table fan be further judged by reference tO (—.72) in Hospital I and Factor C even more 


«both through 5, where the factor loadings 
tems hospitals for the most highly loaded 
"e presented. In each table, the items 


heavily (.88) in Hospital II (Tables 1 and 3). Note 
that this is not a logical inconsistency; the item fits 
both interpretations. 
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TABLE 2 
Factor B—BENEVOLENCE 
Loading 
az. | Item 
Hospital I | Hospital HI 
44 | 44 | 28. Even though patients in mental hospitals behave in funny ways, it 15 
| wrong to laugh about them. : agit 
—42 | —41 54. There is little that can be done for patients in a mental hospital excel 
to see that they are comfortable and well fed. 7 
51 | 35 | 41. Anyone w}o tries hard to better himselftdeserves the respect of others. 
30 41 | 37. Patients iù mental hospitals are in many s like children. -iie 
-4 —26 | 35. To become’a patient in a mental hospital is to become a failure in WSs 
—44 —07 42. Our mental hospitals seem more like prisons than like places Wh 
mentally ill people can be cared for. tally 
26 37 +. Although they usually aren't aware of it, many people become mentat? 
ill to avoid the difficult problems of everyday life. Je with 
12 43 38. More tax money should be spent in the care and treatment of people 
severe mental illness. forget 
27 34 39. Although some mental patients seem all right, it is dangerous to 10 B 
| for a moment that they are mentally ill. 
30 29 


k , i a sition. 
| 60. Every person should make a strong attempt to raise his social positio 
| 


Factor A—Authoritarianism. The concep- 
tion of mental patients projected by this fac- 
tor is one which stresses their difference from 
and inferiority to normal people (Items 34, 
16, 26, 29, 22, 8, 52, 39, 24, and 13). Sev- 
eral items present popular (and contradic- 
tory) ideas about the causality of mental ill- 
ness (Items 14, 12, 2, 6, and 66). 

This view of the mental patient exists in a 
context which results in the five items (Items 
27, 31, 65, 68, and 70) taken from the Cali- 
fornia F Scale (Adorno, Frenkel-Brunswik, 
Levinson, & Sanford, 1950) having high load- 
ings on this factor; indeed, the two items giv- 
ing the largest loadings on Factor A are from 
the F Scale. These reflect the characteristic 
submission to authority (Items 65, 68, and 70) 
and “anti-intraceptiveness” (Items 11, 27, 6, 
and 66) of the authoritarian. In fact, Items 
6 and 66 indict thinking (bad or too much) 
as playing an etiological role in mental ill- 
ness. The handling of the hospitalized men- 
tally ill advocated here, namely, high fence, 
guards, locked doors (Items 59 and 50) bears 
the coercive authoritarian stamp. 

We have named the common factor defined 
by the above elements Authoritarianism. It 
presents a gestalt made up of authoritarian 
submission and anti-intraception with a view 
of the mentally ill as a class inferior to nor- 
mals and requiring coercive handling. A most 
interesting possibility suggests itself that for 


the authoritarian personality within the La 
tal hospital, the mentally ill may function a 
a negatively stereotyped outgroup in mae A 
the same way as do racial, religious, — 
litical minority groups in the larger saie 
Indeed, Factor A is essentially identical peA 
what the F Scale measures. This is demo 2 
strated by the fact that the correlation 
tween Factor A scores based solely on ! w 
having mental illness content (see a F 
with scores obtained by summing the 
Scale items is .86, and exceeds unity 
corrected for attenuation.’ spo at? 
Factor A is a dominant factor which non 
counts for an average of 47% of the en 
variance in the two hospitals. This one > 
tally suggests that it is also essentially evil? 
is measured by the CMI (Gilbert & LEY y 
son, 1956), since the total score obtaine. sly 
adding together such items will be puw 
saturated in the largest common facto" eof 
ning through the item set, at the expens as 
less extensive common factors. The si ot 
tial correlation between CMI and F was 6): 
onstrated by Gilbert and Levinson (9 pne 
Factor B—Benevolence. Factors B ( 


tems 


when 


" ‘ was 
€ The role of acquiescence set in Factor A 


explicitly studied. However, its importance “tal f 
be great in the light of the fact that in Hos?” je» 
Item 13 gives rise to a negative loading % 
those otherwise high on Factor A disagree W! 
consistency with this item. 
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2) and C (Table 3) are both “promental pa- 
tient,” but they are so from rather different 
Perspectives, as evidenced by their near zero 
shared variance (Table 6). The positive pole 
of B represents a benevolence toward patients 
Which arises from a moral point of view, a 
Sort of Christian kindliness toward unfortu- 
nates, Mental patients are seen not as fail- 
Ures in life (Item 35), but rather are like 
children (Item 37), and it is wrong to laugh 
ou them (Item 28). Still, it is dangerous 
iN Cen for a moment that they are mentally 
tem 39), a point of view which is also 
~~ of Factor A. They are looked upon as 
obligation of society (Item 38), and more 
an mere custodial care should be offered 
ieee 54). Still, mental hospitals are 
the F e prisons (Item 42), in contrast with 
Suter T E view. Finally, Items 41 and 60 
ment me traditional value of self-improve- 
vocac which in this context suggests its ad- 
60 d to mental patients (but note that Item 
i 0 loaded Factor A). Factor B accounts 
n average of 15% of the variance shared 

e items, 
^ our earlier reports on this investigation 
En & Struening, 1959, 1960), we quali- 
__ benevolence” by the adjective ‘“unso- 
which was not meant pejora- 
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tively, but intended to distinguish this factor 
from Factor C. Others close to our work have 
responded to other aspects of this factor and 
have suggested such names as Parental Be- 
nevolence, Moral Benevolence, and Human- 
istic Benevolence. All these qualifiers can be 
supported by the item loadings. We have set- 
tled on the “common factor” of these inter- 
pretations, Benevolence, as the verbal tag to 
assizn this factor. What is intended is a 
kindly, paternalistic view towards patients 
whose origin is in religion and humanism 
rather than a scientific or professional dogma. 
It is encouraging and nurturant, but still ac- 
knowledges some fear of patients. Further 
support of this interpretation will be offered 
in the later discussion of its demographic cor- 
relates. 

Factor C—Mental Hygiene Ideology. Fac- 
tor C involves an orientation toward mental 
patients which is also positive, but embodies 
the tenets of the creed of modern mental 
health professionals (Table 3). The items 
here are more factually descriptive of the 
mentally ill; e.g., they are willing to work 
(Item 23), capable of skilled labor (Item 53), 
many would remain with unlocked doors 
(Item 55), ex-patients could be trusted as 
baby sitters (Item 61), there is much mental 


TABLE 3 


n Factor C—MENTAL HyG 


= Ps 


E IDEOLOGY 


Item 


Hospit. sa 
See Hospital 11 

a 25 38. More tax money should be spent in the care and treatment of people with 
45 severe mental illness. j i 

2 28 44. Tf our hospitals had enough well trained doctors, nurses, and aides, many 
n of the patients would get well enough to live outside the hospital. 
26 37 23. Most mental patients are willing to work. y 

j 37 61. Most women who were once patients in a mental hospital could be trusted 

as baby sitters. . j 
a0 19 | 53. Many mental patients are capable of skilled labor, even though in some 
39 | vs they are very disturbed mentally. _ , , 
j 20 | 25. Many people who ve never been patients in a mental hospital are more 
31 | mentally ill than many hospitalized mental patients. 
31 a | 69. The death penalty is inhuman and should be abolished. 
` 31 | 55. Many mental patients would remain in the hospital until they were well, 
10 | even if the doors were unlocked. , f 
41 42. Our mental hospitals seem more like prisons than like places where men- 
37 | tally ill people can be cared for. 
l4 16 | 21. Mental illness is an illness like any other. , 
88 | 13. The patients of a mental hospital should have something to say about the 
| way the hospital is run.” 


“l š 
t = 
b NM omi 
Mitte 
at in Poste from the analysis. 


Mean square order because of inconsistency in loading. 
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illness outside of hospitals (Item 25). Im- 
plicit in this conception is the idea that men- 
tal patients are much like normal people, dif- 
fering from them perhaps in degree, but not 
in kind, in sharp contrast with the Factor 
A orientation. This view is partially summa- 
rized in “Mental illness is an illness like any 
other” (Item 21). The efficacy of treatment 
is strongly believed in (Item 44), as is the 
assumption by society of its obligations t¢ the 
mentally ill (Item 38), the latter shared with 
Factor B. In contrast with Factor B, the item 
likening mental hospitals to prisons (Item 42) 
is endorsed here. Finally, opposition to the 
death penalty (Item 69) and advocacy of 
“hospital democracy” (Item 13) round out 
the picture. Factor C accounts for an average 
of 14% of the shared variance. 

Because of the concordance of the elements 
of Factor C with the tenets of the mental 
hygiene movement, this factor was named 
Mental Hygiene Ideology. This interpretation 
is further supported by its correlation with 
occupation and education (see below). 

Factor D—Social Restrictiveness. Factor 
D, which accounts for an average over the 
two hospitals of 14% of the shared variance, 
emphasizes the desire to restrict mental pa- 
tients both during and after hospitalization 
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for the protection of society, particularly the 
family unit (see Table 4). Thus, they should 
not be allowed to marry after hospitalization 
(Item 52), should be easily divorced upon 
hospitalization (Item 48); indeed a woman 
“would be foolish” to marry an ex-mental pa- 
tient (Item 40). Their parental rights should 
also be restricted by forbidding their small 
children from visiting them (Item 20) and 
by sterilization (Item 16). Posthospital em- 
ployment as baby sitters should be closed to 
them (Item 61). Mental patients should be 
denied the right to vote (Item 57). All these 
items share the belief that mental illness İS 2 
threat to society which must be met by some 
restriction in social functioning both during 
and following hospitalization; Factor D ke 
accordingly named Social Restrictiveness. ‘The 
other items loading this factor account for 
the basis of the restrictive orientation. Thus 
mental patients are seen as socially deficient: 
they do not care how they look (Item 6 : 
and do not make wholesome friendships (Ite™ 
51). Furthermore, the outlook for their 
ture is hopeless: “There is little that ca? A 
done” for them (Item 54)—they “Will nev 
be their old selves again” (Item 43)- ok 
One notes a certain similarity in outo? 

between Factor D and Factor A, and, in fach 


TABLE 4 
Factor D—SocIaL RESTRICTIVENESS d 


Loading 
Item 
Hospital I Hospital II 
& 5 ate nent 
49 52 40. A woman would be foolish to marry a man who has had a severe a 
_illness, even though he seems fully recovered. all right 
45 49 52. Although patients discharged from mental hospitals may seem * i 
a they should not be allowed to marry. be thei" 
36 55 43. People who have been patients in a mental hospital will never 
old selves again. mad exce! 
13 50 54. There is little that can be done for patients in a mental hospita 3 
3 to see that they are comfortable and well fed. pe he 
35 33 48. The law should allow a woman to divorce her husband as soon a j 
P been confined in a mental hospital with a severe mental illness. trust 
= —42 61. Most women who were once patients in a mental hopsital could be j 
a as baby sitters. R allow 
22 20. The small children of patients in menia? hospitals should not be! 
18 = to visit them. n 
k xi 64. Most patients in mental hospitals don’t care how they look. | child? 
: 16. All patients in mental hospitals should be prevented from having ab 
-27 i „bya painless operation. hips “it 
51. Many patients in mental hospitals make wholesome friendshi] 0 
27 T other patients. lowe? 
fe Ruivane who is in a hospital for a mental illness should not be @ 
a Item omitted from analysis, 7 
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TABLE 5 
M FACTOR E—INTERPERSONAL ETIOLOGY, 
ee AASEN x Yaa = = 
» Loading 
ETSO same | Item 
Hospital 1 | 
E a a a eee ee ee eRe ee ee ee 
56 | 48 | 3. Mental patients come from homes where the parents took little interest in 
53 . their children. 
47 | 5. The mental illness of many people is caused by the separation or divorce 
52 s | of their parents during childhood. : 
40 47 1. If parents loved their children more, there would be less mental illness. 
30 9. If the children of ment; ily ill parents were raised by normal parents, they 
35 would probably not become mentally ill. 
i 23 33. If the children of normal parents were raised by mentally ill parents, they 
32 would probably become mentally ill. 
25 4. Although they usually aren’t aware of it, many people become mentally 
27 ill to avoid the difficult problems of everyday life. 
28 67. People who are successful in their work seldom become mentally ill. 


inspecti 
ash on of th 


tes th 
Would 


Se 
ty 


restrictiveness to protect the 
abe © slistinguishing feature. 

Rj ra *—Interpersonal Etiology. Factor 
Consiste ly specific in its reference and highly 


s : 
Tab Cnt between the two hospitals (see 


= childhood (Items 3, 5, and 1), or 
loco enerally the mental health of those in 
lesg EAT (Items 9 and 33). Somewhat 
lor j A Is a belief that abnormal behav- 
Woidanee vated; e.g., mental illness is an 
Able sel Of problems (Item 4), successful 
Ceo, in om become mentally ill (Item 67). 
n: 5 y, Factor E has been named Inter- 
Varia OBY, It accounts for 10% of the 
ance in each hospital. 


r Scores 


0 
wh; °bta; x 
hich an measures of each factor, items 


pach X ed each factor nost highly and 
ty ted mental illness content were com- 
digs ® t assigning integral values from one 
agè e six alternatives from strongly 
dg deq e Strongly agree for the positively 
ettiv, PS) and in reverse order for the 


dig rdir “igi items. Item scores were not 
Not „> Since their standard deviations 
Y greatly, nor were weighted as a 


function of their factor loadings, since it has 
been demonstrated that this refinement has 
little advantage over the simpler unit weights 
(Trites & Sells, 1955), Each item used for 
factor scoring was assigned to only one fac- 
tor, in order to keep the factor scores experi- 
mentally independent. Constants were added, 
as necessary, to avoid negative scores. 

The psychometric characteristics of the fac- 
tor scores are given in Table 6, The reliability 
coefficients given are of the internal consist- 
ency type, equivalent to those obtained by 
the generalized Kuder-Richardson Formula 20 
(Tryon, 1957), and are to be understood as 
giving an estimate of the correlation one 
would obtain from composites of the same 
number of items drawn randomly from the 
same item domain (Tryon, 1957). They are 
deemed quite satisfactory for our research 
purposes, possibly excepting Factor D. How- 
ever, in the light of Factor D’s higher factor 
validity coefficients, and significant demo- 
graphic correlates (see below), its reliability 
is apparently adequate. 

The factor validity coefficients were com- 
puted by means of Thomson’s (1951, pp. 197— 
199) pooling square. The resulting value rep- 
resents the correlation coefficient between the 
sum of a set of item scores and the factor 
they share in common. The validity coeff- 
cients are also quite satisfactory for the pur- 
poses of group comparisons. 

Although the abstract factors defined by 
the quartimax rotation are mutually inde- 
pendent, the factor scores show some small 
correlations (Table 6). In both hospitals one 
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TABLE 6 
RELIABILITIES, FACTOR VALIDITIES, AND INTERCORRELATIONS 
OF THE OMI Factor Scores 1N Hospirats I anp IT F 
a tee ee = 5 a — 
| Reliability | Validity | Intercorrelationsè 
Scale na - TF 
| I | 1I | r | ää j a | B | c | i p | e 
a | 13 | 82 | 76 89 73 -19 | -9 | 2 | 16 
B 11 49 | 62 67 76 —20 11 | -15 25 
Cc 11 60 | 61 56 65 —26 28 | —28 | 02 
D 9 2 23 43 |E 67 | 20 -12 —30 | 2 = 
E 7 | 60 | 59 78 `“ 66 08 14 24 | 05 | 
1 | t | E — 


finds a weak link between Authoritarianism 
(Factor A) and Social Restrictiveness (Fac- 
tor D), another between Benevolence (Factor 
B) and Mental Hygiene Ideology (Factor 
C), and negative correlations across these two 
pairs. Interpersonal Etiology (Factor E) has 
small correlations with Mental Hygiene Ide- 
ology (Factor C), but, perhaps surprisingly, 
is uncorrelated with Authoritarianism (Fac- 
tor A) and Social Restrictiveness (Factor D). 
It must be stressed that these relationships 
are quite small; of the 20 correlations in the 
two hospitals, only one exceeds .30.7 One must 
be prepared to find all patterns of high and 
low scores on the five factors; no factor score 
predicts another to any material degree. Re- 
spondents low on Authoritarianism are no 
more likely to accept Interpersonal Etiology 
than those high on this factor. Respondents 
high on Mental Hygiene Ideology are only 
slightly more likely to reject Social Restric- 
tiveness than those low on this factor. 


Demographic Correlates 


To study the relationships between the 
OMI factors and occupation, education, age. 
and sex, each hospital sample was broken 
down into subgroups for each demographic 
variable and simple analyses of variance per- 
formed on each OMI factor score. In addi- 
tion to determining the significance of the de- 
parture from the overall null hypothesis, each 
analysis was extended to yield an eta coeffi- 
cient of nonlinear correlation to make pos- 


7A reviewer points out that these correlations are 
attenuated by the measurement error variance in the 
factor scores. This must be granted. Still, when they 
are corrected for attenuation, they reflect less than 
50% shared variance in all but two or three instances. 


sible an assessment of the degree of associ 
tion between the demographic variable a 
factor score involved.’ Where applicable, t : 
form of the regression of factor on dem? 
graphic variable was determined. 

Occupation. Table 7 presents the mean 
tor scores for 10 occupational groups äi- 
have daily patient contacts. Physical Me 
cine and Rehabilitation and Special pon 
ave charged with carrying on “activity” t eo? 
apies with patients. The mental health, Pa 
fessional groups include residents and ere mi 
The Physicians groups are made up predo in- 
nantly of nonpsychiatric physicians, but 
clude dentists and chaplains. The 
tional groups are significantly (p < Ol tals: 
ferentiated on all factors in both hosp! zeA 
excepting only Social Restrictiveness 1” 
pital II. As can be seen from Table i 
subgroup differences are particularly ™" pe 
on Authoritarianism (Factor A), whet pelt 
eta values .65 and .50 indicate (through ecole 
squares) that 42% and 25% of the * ib 
variance is associated with occupatio? 5 oc 
group membership. The correlations wit enc 
cupation are also substantial for Benev? Jogy 
(Factor B) and Mental Hygiene 10°" he 
(Factor C), but noticeably smaller for 
remaining two factor scores. 

The sheer volume of data in Table 
cludes detailed discussion, but certain 
lights may be noted: as 

1. On Authoritarianism (Factor 
might be expected, psychologists, P 
trists, and social workers have 10W y 
while those of aides and kitchen pe" 
p ratios 
foun’ 


fac- 
who 


the 


®In the case of sex, the analogous 
point biserial correlation coefficients were 
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TABLE 7 
MEANS AND ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE RESULTS OF OMI FACTOR Scores 
BY OCCUPATIONAL Groups IN Hospitats I anp II 
ee eS 7 - o 
Factor A Factor B Factor C Factor D Factor E 
Occupation M Nu — i = 
I II I Il I Il I | IL I Il 
Glerical 19 | 33 | 188| 193| 443) 463] 341| 364| 203] 193) 193| 217 
Racal Medicine and | 27 | 25 | 196] 238| 443] 441] 358! 385] 207] 187] 197] 193 
N ehabilitation 
AS 35 | 53 | 165 20.5| 208] 20.1] 19.6 
Be. 254 | 317 | 284 19.1 | 203| 186] 191 
os atrists i3 5 | 134 208| 188) 212| 242 
wal Workers 13 6 | 13.4 19.2) 19.7 | 169] 21.0 
syel cians 11 10 | 19.5 23.4 | 23.5 | 204| 214 
Speci Ologists 36 19 | 11.9 165] 18.2) 2161 231 
itche Services 18 | i4 | 149 19.6 | 19.0} 169| 19.2 
(Total gy orkers 94 | 120 | 311 19.9 | 19.6] 200] 182 
pa ple) (S41) | (653) | (24.8) (19.4), (20.0)} (19.2)} (19.2 
b 41.1 35| 18] 26 Eei 
eta OL 01) ns | .01 OL 
‘65 -24| 16 a 23 
| 
aF : er - = —— 
°F Hospital T df = 9/510: for Hospital 1I df = 9/592. 
are hi ‘i 
Seca Gilbert and Levinson (1956) found paralleling that of Authoritarianism (Factor 
he Cop allel Occupational differences on A). 


larit 


treme Chologists again occupy the low ex- 
Benevolence (Factor B), while the 
ieee taken by Special Service person- 
latter = S, and ward clerical personnel. This 
Bists aet does not imply that psycholo- 
itic- paten a cVolent—it is rather the moral- 
Which nalistic perspective of Factor B 
3. Aiden "eect, 
lowest €S and kitchen workers have the 
(Facto Means on Mental Hygiene Ideology 
Sa » and psychologists, social work- 
ospital I psychiatrists have the 
fans, a state of affairs inversely 


4. While Social Restrictiveness (Factor D) 
does not spread the groups apart strongly, it 
is striking to find in each hospital that the 
physician subgroup is by far the highest, 
while psychologists are the lowest. 

5. Finally, and quite predictably, psycholo- 
gists and psychiatrists most strongly accept 
Interpersonal Etiology while aides and kitchen 
workers tend to be low. 

Differences in orientation towards the men- 
tally ill among the various occupational 
groups are striking. Typically, the mental 
health professionals are at opposite poles 
from the aides, wko provide the quantitative 
bulk of the “normal” social atmosphere for 


TABLE 8 


BY YE: 


MEANS AND ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE RESULTS OF OMI FACTOR Scores 
s oF Epucation IN Hospitrats I anp II 


Factor A Factor B Factor C Factor D Factor E 

Ni Nu = — = -ee 
l i? | i | i t i} oe ne: ı |u 
46 120 | 31.7 [31.5 | 424 | ae a 4 |196 |20.2 |18.4 
129 161 | 29.8 |29.8 |42.7 | 43.1 i -2 |199 |18.7 |18.8 
144 177 127.9 |25.5 |44.0 |43.9 ; 4 |20.3 |194 | 18.9 
60 86 22.4 | 24.2 | 45.8 | 45.5 X syi 7 |204 |187 | 20.1 
79 62 |158 |19.0 | 43.2 | 44.2 8 8 Fi | 19.8 18.8 | 20.6 
58 27 13.1 |15.3 40.6 | 41.0 ; 6 2 | 19.0 | 21.1 | 23.3 
1.8 VAAS | 67 | 5.5 ; x 0 | 08 | 24 | 65 
o| i| or] 0] 01] 0t] as | ns 05| 01 
64) 51] 25} 20] 40| 31 14| Og) 15] 22 

| | 


Spit 
al T df = 5/511; for Hospital II df = 5/628. 
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patients, the nurses falling in between (but 
note that Factors B and D depart from this 
pattern). The existence of such diversity of 
view attests to a host of problems in com- 
munication in the occupational hierarchy and 
consequently in patient care. 

Education. This variable is related to oc- 
cupation and parallels it for the OMI factors 
(see Table 8). Again the two hospitals are 
very similar. Since years of education ig. an 
ordered variable, it is possible to consider ‘the 
shape of the regression of factor score on 
education, as well as the significance and de- 
gree of relationship. 

1. Authoritarianism (Factor A) shows a 
sharp negative linear relationship with edu- 
cation of the order of .6 and .5 for the two 
hospitals, quite similar to the degree of rela- 
tionship provided by the highly correlated 
occupation grouping. This is quite in keeping 
with the repeated findings of negative corre- 
lation of education and F Scale score, which, 
as already noted above, is considered to be 
essentially the same factor as A. 

2. Benevolence (Factor B) has a weaker 
but significant inverted U shaped relation- 
ship with education in both hospitals, the 
peak coming in the “some college” (13-15) 
group. It drops off at higher levels, again 
presumably because of increased rejection of 
the moralistic basis for the benevolence rather 
than the benevolence itself. The low level of 
Factor B at elementary and high school lev- 
els is puzzling. Perhaps the Authoritarianism 
at these educational levels precludes Benevo- 
lence, just as Mental Hygiene Ideology at 
high educational levels precludes it. 

3. Education is somewhat more strongly 
related to Mental Hygiene Ideology (Factor 
C), accounting for about 10-15% of its vari- 
ance. The regression is such that the means 
remain constant from elementary through 
some college education and then rise sharply 
with graduation and postgraduate training. 
This finding in conjunction with the related 
finding on occupation supports the interpreta- 
tion of Factor C as the mental health profes- 
sional’s creed. 

4, Social Restrictiveness (Factor D) fails 
to relate significantly to education and was 
slightly (Hospital I) and nonsignificantly 
(Hospital II) related to occu 


Tos] e pation. Although 
this is psychometrically the weakest of the 
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factor scores, it nevertheless has enough fac- 
tor validity to disclose an important relation- 
ship where it exists, given the large samples 
studied here (see age and sex below). The 
conclusion that Factor D does not relate to 
education, therefore, seems justified and fur- 
ther helps distinguish it from Authoritarian- 
ism, which is strongly related to education 
(and occupation) . 

5. Although significant, the relationship be- 
tween years of education and Interpersonal 
Etiology (Factor E) is weak. Insofar as it 
can be discerned, in Hospital II the regres 
sion is positive with a sharp rise at the post- 
graduate level; in Hospital I the latter risë 
also appears, but it zigzags anomalously at 
lower levels. 

Age. The OMI factor scores do not relate 
as strongly to age as they do to occupation 
and education.” Neither Benevolence (Facto" 
B), nor Mental Hygiene Ideology (Factor 
C), nor Interpersonal Etiology (Factor d 
are significantly related to age in either hos 
pital, and the remaining factors are no 
strongly related. 

1. Age accounts for about 5% of the v4 È 
ance on Authoritarianism in both hospita 9 
but does so in an unanticipated U shaped ee 
gression whose trough comes in the bei 
The conservatism of middle age is an ae 
observed phenomenon, but no reason pee 
to mind for the Authoritarianism (as high 
higher) of the teens and twenties. This Pi 
merely be a peculiarity of the age-educat t g- 
occupation structure of these two mental aa 
pitals which deserves no general inferen He! 
In any case, the relationship is a weak o 

2. The relationship of age to Social he 
strictiveness is even weaker and takes 
form of a slow increase in score with a8° 

Sex. Like age, sex is only weakly relate” g- 
the factor scores.° The sex differences 07 ie 
thoritarianism (Factor A), Mental Hy8 i: 
Ideology (Factor C), and Interperson4 The 
ology (Factor £) are not significant. 


rj- 


ze bee 
? Tables giving these detailed findings have pst 
deposited with the American Documentation silia” 
tute. Order Document No. 7057 from ADI ee ibe 
Publications Project, Photoduplication Servi gitt 
brary of Congress; Washington 25, D. C. Te ot” 
in advance $1.25 for microfilm or $1.25 for Tjup 
copies. Make checks payable to: Chief, Pho 
cation Service, Library of Congress. 
These tables are also available from th 
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OPINIONS ABOUT MENTAL ILLNESS 


others are significant in both hospitals, but 
of little consequence, in no instance account- 
ing for as much as 3% of the variance. 
oo oe show somewhat higher Benevo- 
oe ( aster B) scores on the average than 
on a act that accords with their cultural 
IA t should be recalled, however, that 
a ta ie the highest occupation subgroup 
third S lactor and account for a quarter to a 
Td of the sample of women.) 
E Kainen alko show somewhat higher So- 
ja Pia rictiveness (Factor D) than men, 
Nens ai rid be an artifact. Several of the 
and 48) is scale either explicitly (Items 40 
în terms ~ implicitly (Item 52) are couched 
relation e what women should do in marital 
i To Ips with male mental patients. Were 
might Sen the other foot, this difference 
Sappear or be reversed. 


Discussion 


inten’ ilbert-Levinson (1956) CMI can be 
actor ed in the light of the results of the 
custodia SS: Their initial conception of 
dpe sm-humanism has our Factors A 
at the custodialism pole, C and by im- 
on E at the humanism pole, and B scat- 
Eo along it. The tendency for Authori- 
of lene. (Factor A) to dominate collections 

eir State as they and we used taken with 
their fin, te method of procedure resulted in 
of Fact al CMI scale being largely a measure 
We 1- OY A. This leaves the other dimensions 


a . i. 
Scheme. uncovered unaccounted for in their 


Dlicatj 
lereg 


The j 
Dreg e por tance of this omission cannot, at 
the oth be fully assessed, since the role of 
Cacy t dimensions with regard to the effi- 


lence po? example, we think that Benevo- 
Psyc i “actor B) is an important quality in 
bulk tric aides and nurses, who provide the 
naq Te € patients’ contact with “normals,” 
e Present the hospital to them. We be- 
Psy chin at present educational programs for 
the i a aides seek to inculcate in them 
Ment ey of the mental hygiene move- 

actor C), which is at least foreign, 
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quite possibly anxiety provoking, and in any 
case not very effective. This probably ac- 
counts for the failure of the Cummings’ 
(1957) community education effort; the con- 
ception “Mental patients are different from 
you only in degree,” a Factor C idea, proved 
flatly unacceptable to the community. Per- 
haps the message, “Mental patients are poor 
unfortunates whom we should help out of 
sim>le human kindness,” a Factor B formu- 
lation, might have proven more effective, de- 
spite its condescending sound in the ears of 
professionals. 

Such speculation as the above, although 
interesting and perhaps even exciting, is not 
meant to replace the empirical work that 
needs to be done, but merely to provide a 
basis for generating hypotheses for such work. 

The substantial differences in factor scores 
found as one goes up the occupational-educa- 
tional hierarchy of the two mental hospitals 
studied, particularly in the light of the con- 
sistency found between these widely sepa- 
rated hospitals, merits thoughtful attention. 
At least some of the friction found between 
professional groups in hospitals and some of 
the failures in communication between those 
who give orders and those who carry them 
out is in manifestation of widely separate 
views of the nature and progress of mental 
illness held by different occupational groups. 
The diagnosis of this problem (as in psychi- 
atry generally) leads to no immediate sure- 
fire treatment. Whether educational efforts 
within the hospital and community can be 
effective is problematic. If, for example, 
Authoritarianism is characterologically im- 
bedded, as the California group suggests 
(Adorno et al., 1950), no lecture series will 
dispel it. Perhaps, in hospitals at least, per- 
sonnel selection on attitude factor scores may 
prove salutary for patients. But this should 
be preceded by empirical evidence concern- 
ing the relationships we all assume. 

The present report describes the first step 
in a larger investigation. Work in progress in- 
cludes assessment of opinion in the larger 
community, in the families of mentally ill vet- 
erans, and the relationship between person- 
nel OMI factor scores and patient release 
rates over the 12 mental hospitals of the Vet- 
erans Administration’s Psychiatric Evaluation 


Project. 
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SUMMARY 


A collection of 70 Likert-type opinion items, 
largely relevant to the mentally ill, was ad- 
ministered to most of the employees having 
frequent contacts with patients in two large, 
geographically widely separated Veterans Ad- 
ministration neuropsychiatric hospitals (W 
= 541 and 653). The purpose of this in- 
vestigation was to identify and measure the 
salient dimensions underlying these opinions 
and to begin the exploration of the constract 
validity of these dimensions by determining 
their relationships to the respondents’ occu- 
pation, education, age, and sex. To this end, 
in each hospital separately, the item inter- 
correlations were subjected to centroid fac- 
tor analysis followed by quartimax rotation. 
Scales were developed to measure each of the 
five factors identified in the analyses, and the 
resulting factor scores were related by analy- 
ses of variance to occupation, education, age, 
and sex. The results of all analyses in the 
two hospitals were the same in all essential 
regards; thus, the following conclusions apply 
to both: 

1. Five salient opinion-attitude dimensions 
were identified. Therefore, attempts to work 
in this area with single scales (e.g., “pro-anti” 
mental patient, custodialism-humanism) over- 
simplify this domain. Further, correlations 
among factor scores for these dimensions are 
trivial or zero. The five factors were: 

Factor A—Authoritarianism. This is clearly 
identified with the California F Scale and in- 
cludes its authoritarian submission and anti- 
intraception combined with a view of the 
mentally ill as an inferior class requiring co- 
ercive handling. It accounts for about half 
the communal variance among the items, the 
other factors sharing the remaining half about 
equally. 

Factor B—Benevolence. A kindly, pater- 
nalistic view towards patients whose origins 
lie in religion and humanism rather than 
science. 

Factor C—Mental Hygiene Ideology. A 
positive orientation which embodies the tenets 
of modern mental health professionals and the 
renka hygiene movement whose leitmotif is 

mental illness is an illness like any other.” 

Factor D—Social Restrictiveness, The cen- 
tral belief here is that the mentally ill are a 
threat to society, particularly the family, and 
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must therefore be restricted in their function- 
ing both during and after hospitalization. ; 

Factor E—Interpersonal Etiology. A cir- 
cumscribed factor whose positive pole reflects 
the belief that mental illness arises from mM- 
terpersonal experience especially deprivation 
of parental love during childhood. 

2. Among the demographic variables, occu- 
pation and the closely related variable of edu- 
cation are substantially related to factor 
scores, particularly Factors A, B, and C. Edu- 
cation gives rise to curvilinear relationships 
with Factors B and C. 

3. Age and sex show either zero or weak 
relationships with the factor scores. 
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it 
BP ad ean dreri are best reared in a home 
i thse, oving and understanding parents is 
ae us a to need no statement” Dorothy 
current o ( 959) has commented, typifying 
thas 4 opinion; This viewpoint is so prevalent 
Although we close to heresy to question it. 
Drehensiy illiam Goode (1956), in his com- 
hicar ee study of divorce, points to the al- 

bine lack of research on the effects of 

e on children, he concludes: 


At 


child every developmental phase of childhood, the 


Parent) sc the father (who is usually the absent 

tion, oF an object of love, security, or identifica- 

Safely, even as a figure against whom to rebel 

the fathe . It would be surprising if the absence of 
er had no effect on the child. 


Th 
Riis + 7 , g 
ence ig view prevails throughout social sci- 
ment ; ew empirical studies of child develop- 
as a hi to include the words “intact homes” 
een oe of sample selection. It has long 
Mary 9 tradition to view anxiety as a pri- 
1945. oe of father absence (Fenichel, 
Orders reud, 1953; Gardner, 1959). Such dis- 
talitari as alcoholism, homosexuality, and to- 
Patern “4 tendencies have been attributed to 
incide s absence (Meerloo, 1956). The high 
inquent. of broken homes among the de- 
mi t population has led to theories which 
tim e for the apparent causative re- 
ing, k] ip (Burton & Whiting, 1960; Whit- 

: aie & Anthony, 1958). 
those aih comparing united homes with 
n which the father is permanently or 
Thi 
1: 
N Ella research has been gencrousl 
T borato Lyman Cabot Foundation, the 
stitute 7, of Social Relations, and the N: 
p Addio Mental Health (Grot M-2641). 
onite Nal tables from this study have been de- 
li “der With the American Documentation Institute. 
optio s ctiment No. 7059 from ADI Ausiliary Pub- 
y Congre roject, Photoduplication Service, Library 
yae $1 Ss} Washington 25, D. C. remitting in ad- 
Satke ao for microfilm or $1.25 for photocopies. 
“Vice, ys payable to: Chief, Photoduplication 
“brary of Congress. 


y supported by 
Harvard 
ational 


temporarily absent, and in psychological and 
psychoanalytic theory concerning paternal ab- 
sente, attention has been particularly centered 
one three areas of personality development: 
the extent to which the child develops a fem- 
inine as opposed to a masculine self-image, 
the intensity and type of anxiety which he 
experiences, and the probability of his engag- 
ing in antisocial behavior. In the following 
pages, we will examine various hypotheses in 
these areas as they relate to a (primarily) 
lower-class sample of boys. In the analyses, 
comparisons are made between boys raised in 
permanently broken homes and those in united 
homes. By varying the subgroups compared, 
the dynamic relationship between family dis- 
order and abnormal behavior is assessed. 


METHOD 


Design of the Research 
Richard Clark Cabot initiated 
the project, from which the subjects for this study 
of broken homes were taken, as an adjunct of an 
experimental program aimed at the prevention of 
delinquency in Cambridge and Somerville, Massachu- 
setts (Powers & Witmer, 1951). 
For an average period of 5 years, between the ages 
of 10 and 15, 255 boys? were observed at home, at 
school, and at play. Trained social workers, who 


During the 1930s, 


2 Originally 325 boys had been included. Because 
of heavy case load, 65 boys were retired from the 
project in 1941, 5 additional boys were dropped be- 
cause of their death or moving out of Massachusetts. 
The original sample was selected as follows: Teachers, 
police, and other officials recommended boys whom 
they believed showed signs of incipient delinquency. 
The Cambridge-Somerville Youth Study staff gath- 
ered information about them for the matching pro- 
cedure (one boy to receive treatment and the other 
to be placed in a control group) so that the criteria 
of selection consisted in a willingness to participate 
and ability to find two boys with similar back- 
grounds in family structure, age, and “general per- 
sonality.” To avoid stigmatizing the boys in the 
project, an approximately equal number were added 
who were considered “normal” by the same author- 
ities (again, equally divided between the treatment 


and the control groups). 
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visited the families approximately every other week, 
noted the behavior of the parents as well as the 
child. The counselors would appear unannounced, 
with a frequency which made it possible to observe 
the families at meals, during their leisure, in the 
midst of crises, and during their ordinary daily rou- 
tines. They recorded their observations after each 
visit. Thus, running records were kept for 255 sub- 
jects between 1939 and 1945.3 

In 1956 and 1957, trained researchers read each 
case record and rated the boy and his parents, on 
a number of variables ranging from occupation snd 
religion to affectional interaction. Interrater agree- 
ment, tested on a random sample, was high* and 
several factors point to the validity of the informa- 
tion obtained in this manner. Expected relationships 
which might have indicated a middle-class bias or 
operation of a halo effect were not found (e.g, the 
lower-class boys were not pictured as more aggres- 
sive and the brighter boy were not pictured as lead- 
ers). Most importantly, the categorized ratings of 
the case records yielded strong relationships to com- 
pletely independent measures of social deviance 


among the subjects when they had become adults 
(McCord & McCord, 1960). 


Sample Characteristics 


Among the 255 boys5 in the study, 105 had lost 
one or both parents. Because we wished to focus on 
the effects of paternal absence, we dropped boys who 
were not living with their natural mothers (12 had 
lost both parents and 20 had lost their mothers) and 
the 18 who had step- or foster fathers, The remain- 
ing 55 boys from broken homes were living with their 
natural mothers; these were children whose fathers 
had died (24), deserted (8), been placed in mental 
hospitals (4), were serving long prison terms (3), or 
whose parents had been divorced or legally sep- 
arated (16). The 150 boys whose natural parents 
were living together were used for the control group. 

A number of studies have indicated that broken 
homes are associated with low socioeconomic status 
(Burgess, 1950; Hollingshead, 1950; Weeks, 1943), 
To the extent that social class affects personality de- 
velopment, this relationship between social class and 
family stability may lead to false conclusions regard- 
ing the effects of broken homes. Since the Cam- 
bridge-Somerville Youth Study centered upon the 
congested areas of these two cities, the entire sample 


Snn 

3 Between 1955 an 
matched control gro 
attention from the 
Massachusetts Boar 
and various agencie 


d 1957, these subjects and a 
up who had received no direct 
Project were traced through the 
d of Probation, mental hospitals, 
s dealing with alcoholism. It was 
effect upon criminality or alcoholism (McCord & 
McCord, 1959, 1960). 

*The reliability of each of 
cussed in Origins of Alcoholis 
1960). 

5¥From 237 families, 


the ratings is fully dis- 
m (McCord & McCord, 


tment program had no discernible . 
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TABLE 1 


PARENTAL DEVIANCE 


Broken homes 


United homes 
Condition eh 53) CN = 150) 
Father deviant 30% 317o 
Mother deviant S 
Both deviant 24 i 
Neither deviant 45 


had a strong lower-class representation. A co 
ison of fathers’ occupations between broken eae 
united homes within the sample showed slight ee 
statistically significant) © differences between 
g s. , j 
e eoi studies have indicated that Catholic we 
ilies may be slightly more stable, although they ee 
to contribute more than their share of desertion one 
(Bell, 1938; Monahan & Kephart, 1954). In hat 
sample, records of the mother’s religion showed nih 
65% of the boys raised in united homes and by 
of the boys in broken homes had been raised 
Catholic mothers. ees, 
Theorists have also suggested that the wife a 
alter her behavior to compensate for her iusbe a 
absence, P. O. Tiller (1958) reports that Morvan 
sailors’ wives whose husbands were absent or a 
teñded periods of time exceeded matched mot ae 
whose husbands were not absent in being ove 
tective and stressing obedience and politeness (in ao 
trast to happiness and self-realization). In our E 
ple, we did not find a significantly greater incic? a 
of cither maternal overprotection (3196/29%) an 
punitiveness (499%/44%) in the broken homes if 
in the united homes. Nor did we find significant hete 
ferences between the mothers’ attitudes toward ¢ 
sons? in united homes and broken homes. ave 
Two potentially important variables, how oy! 
strongly differentiated broken home boys mom hát 
in united homes. William Goode (1956) reporte vied 
about a third of his sample of divorced women 5 the 
sexual or alcoholic deviance of their husbands "atly 
primary cause of divorce. We found a signi Hae ; 
higher proportion of deviant (i.c., alcoholic; crim 
or promiscuous) fathers (p< .001) and 
mothers (p< .025) among the boys from 
homes than among the boys whose parents 
living together (see Table 1). ia of 
In addition, a significantly lower propor’ fathers 
the boys in broken homes had immigrant 


wor 

° Throughout the research, the chi square ee t e 
tailed, was used when N >30 and the Fis s wer? 
two-tailed, was used when N < 30. Difference 
considered significant if p < .05. . affec” 

1“Warm” mothers openly expressed ah ut 
tion; “cold” mothers showed passive conce othe 
seldom demonstrated affection; “ambivalent rect” 
displayed extreme variation between overt 4 red 
and overt rejection; and “rejecting” mothers 
little for their children or their welfare. 


Errects oF PATERNAL ABSENCE 


TABLE 2 
DISTRIBUTION OF BROKEN HOMES 


= 
5 Age of boy at time of break 
Father Mother |— = 
o-s | 612 | Over 12 
Dea Yi x | 7 
ma Normal 4 | 6 4 
eae Normal* 4 6 1 
Livi Abnormal? 3 3 4 
ng Abnormal 7 11 2 
Se ae 


a 
b parm, hondeviant. 
ant, cold, ambivalent, or rejecting. 


H< 001). Fi 
United h 
Were im; 


Ree ifty-eight percent of the fathers in 
mes, compared to 29% in broken homes, 
o in Migrants. 
Not attribut ia the effects of these differences were 
Y from ed to paternal absence, we matched each 
i broken home to a boy similar in back- 
ose parents were living together. Besides 
viance and father’s birthplace, the mother’s 
Ward the boy, her disciplinary technique, 


T degr 
sistency is Of control over her son, and the con- 
Matching her discipline were used as criteria for 


We antic. 
differe e apated that paternal absence might have 
S iaa ne under various conditions. Therefore, 
sions, < the broken home boys on three dimen- 


L Th 
death i T for the father’s absence. The father’s 
child be presumed to have a different effect 
a Be than would his disappearance from the 
' Th 
at ny. *8€ of the boy at the time when his father 
Vid, 
middle cngushly into preschool, preadolescent (or 


On the 
hom 
deyi he 
ian 
Wore °° 


2 Since 5 able 2, 
Sparat; Crt conflict probably precedes divorce and 


Lth, x and may have preceded desertion OF 
ant Putative effects of broken homes may aC- 
Te ae result of parental conflict. Ratings from 


0 . 
west i oo of parental interaction were use 
tea into Pi boys whose parents were living to- 
lag’ Consta, wo groups: the 30 whose parents quar- 
Whos ntly and were in overt conflict, and the 
Oomes were relatively tranquil. 


RESULTS 


i 
a ‘ne Identification 

e 
the eei the most widely held 


Emi, 


beliefs about 


` efi 
Chiaeet'® of paternal absence is that hat 
Ihe will develop unusually Sage 


Ponents in their personalitie 
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sets of ratings on the 205 boys in our study 
were used to test feminization in the father- 
absent group: homosexual tendencies, de- 
pendency, and lack of aggressiveness. Al- 
though the trend of past evidence would sug- 
gest that father-absent boys would be rela- 
tively more feminine (Burton & Whiting, 
1960; Leichty, 1960; Lynn & Sawrey, 1959; 
Winch, 1949), more dependent (Stolz, 1954), 
anc less ‘aggressive (Bach, 1946; Sears, Pint- 
lex, & Sears, 1946), we found that neither 
homosexuality nor dependency differentiated 
significantly between the boys whose fathers 
were absent and those whose fathers were 
present and that the aggression scale was sig- 
nificantly related—but in the opposite direc- 
tion from that predicted. (Eighty-seven per- 
cent of the broken home boys, as opposed to 
67% of those from tranquil homes, were mod- 
erately or strongly aggressive.) 

Since aggressive behavior may be consid- 
ered as an exhibition of “masculinity,” it 
seemed probable that those who were both ag- 
gressive and showed signs of feminine identi- 
fication ° were expressing an instability in sex 
role identification or defending against femi- 
nine identification. This combination of femi- 


nine-aggressive behavior (as compared to 
feminine-nonaggressive behavior) was found 
significantly more frequently among boys in 
broken homes than among boys in tranquil 


homes (p < .001). : 
Since both parental conflict and paternal 


absence were related to feminine-aggressive 
behavior, it seemed likely that either parental 


jdered to have strong homosexual 
layed with dolls, sometimes wore 


frequently expressed the wish to be a girl, 
oe overtly homosexual. They were considered 
to be dependent if they showed an unusually strong 
desire for adult approval. Femininity and dependency 
were not significantly related to cach other. A three- 
point scale of behavioral aggression, ranging from 
little to unrestrained, was used. 
9 Boys who evidenced high dependency or strong 
homosexual tendencies were c 


Jassified as showing 
identificati i t fem- 
‘nine identification. We hypothesized thai f 
ee | identi vith or without aggression) 
1 
would arise from th 


fication (V } 
”» effect of an ambiv- 
nt mother or from the com 


8 Boys were cons 
tendencies if they P! 


e “teasing : 
i bination 0 

nondevia ) 
a= from a stable father and affection from a 
ue among the 22 boys whose parents 


ther; se par 
stable these types, 77% evidenced feminine iden- 
v 


tification. 
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TABLE 3 
Sex Rore BEHAVIOR 
Broken | Conflictful | Tranquil 
Sex role home home home 
(N =55) | (N =30) | (NW =120) 
Masculine* 49% 43% 58% 
Feminine-nonaggressive 4 14 20 
Feminine-aggressive 47 43 22 


a Nine percent of the broken home boys, none of those ir, con- 
flictful homes, and 13% of those in tranquil hoines showed 
masculine role behavior but were not aggressive. 


conflict or parental deviance (found in al- 
most equal proportions among broken and 
conflictful homes)?° might fully account for 
the difference. Neither of these explanations, 
however, fit the data. We reasoned that pa- 
rental conflict would have been less among 
homes severed by death of the father; yet a 
higher proportion (58%) of the sons in these 
homes showed feminine-aggressive behavior 
(see Table 3). 

To check whether the home milieu rather 
than paternal absence itself was responsible 
for the high rate of feminine-aggressive be- 
havior, we used the group of boys with simi- 
lar backgrounds in united homes. 

Because the comparison with matched con- 
trols (see Table 4) showed higher feminine- 
aggressive behavior among broken home boys 
(p < .005), the difference in sex role behav- 
ior could not be attributed simply to con- 
ditions which might have precipitated the 
family break. 

Analysis of the father-absent boys pro- 
vided a clue to their reasons for sex role con- 
flict. We contrasted sons whose mothers were 
normal (affectionate and nondeviant) with 
those having mothers rated abnormal. In 
these two groups of boys, the age at which 

10 Immigrant families, too, were found in almost 


equal proportions among broken and conflictful 


homes, ie, they were less likely to be either con- 
flictful or severed. 


TABLE 4 
Sex Rore BEHAVIOR 


Sex role Father absent | Matched 
controls 
Masculine 49% 45% 
Feminine-nonaggressive 4 24 a 
Feminine-aggressive 47 31 
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paternal absence began and the reason for 
such absence had different relationships tO 
sex role behavior. These differences suggest 
that feminine-aggressive behavior kas differ- 
ent origins in broken homes in which a nor- 
mal, as opposed to an abnormal, mother had 
remained. 

Whereas the child’s age when his father 
left was of great importance among boys 
whose mothers were warm and nondeviant, 
it had slight relationship to feminine-aggres 
sive behavior for boys raised by abnormal 
mothers (see Table 5). 

Boys reared by normal mothers showed 
feminine-aggressive behavior only if their fa- 
thers left when the boys were between ie 
ages of 6 and 12 (p < .01). Since only 25% 
of their matched controls indicated sex role 


TABLE 5 
PERCENTAGE WHO EXHIBITED FEMININE 


AGGRESSIVE BEHAVIOR ami 
| Boy's age when father left 
| 
i | 0-5 | 6-12 | Over 12 
| | af = 
T A a 
Normal | (v=8) 0 | (W=12)75"| (V=5) 
mother 6)50 
Abnormal (V=10)70 | (W=14)50 | (W=0? 
mother 
| i 
a = cea abana YORE 
a Twenty-five percent of matched group exhibited f° 
nine-aggressive behavior (p <.05). 
"ep < 01, 
n ese 
; E e ilieu of thes 
conflict of this type, the home milieu ‘heit 


boys were apparently not responsible for j 
high rate. Studies of children’s sex diferi 

ated behavior give reason to believe th egl 
years of middle childhood may be tion: 
ones in the development of sex identifican 

In an early study, P. H. Furfey (1927) ” 6-3 
little sex differentiation in the play H dif- 
year olds, with increasing separation 4” a of 
ferentiation after that age. Observatio” ool 
recreational clubs at the Merrill-Palmet olds 
in Detroit indicated that 5- and 6-yea™ say 
seem to ignore sex as a basis for choosing Post 
groups, but that sex segregation 15 p 


ti- 


complete for 10- and 11-year-olds oie? 
bell, 1939). Studies of friendship more” 
point to the same phenomenon $ 

1934). ted 


i r are” 
Previous research with father-seP",, of 


samples whose mothers were probab 


cad 
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mal” by our criteria tend to point also to the 
Importance of age at the time of separation. 
A study by Sears et al. (1946) found that 
oe differences in sex role behavior between 
ather-absent and father-present boys had be- 
‘hoe to disappear by age 5. Bach (1946), 
owever, reported evidence of femininization 
among 6-10 year olds whose fathers had been 
absent 1-3 years, 
aoe Separation, as Sears et al. (1946) sug- 
botr z may result in sex typing delay—but 
this ay and our evidence indicates that 
rok Bic | is of relatively short duration: 
stitute y because the boy is able to find sub- 
identin role models during the period of sex 
i A During the critical years of sex 
athar cation, perhaps because memory of the 
eA interferes with adoption of a substi- 
A odel, loss of the father seems to have a 
tien pe mienen affect on sex role identifica- 
ficatio Yy age 12, the process of sex role identi- 
Plainine Probably fairly complete, thus, ex- 
east the absence of feminine-aggressive 
Vior among the older boys raised by nor- 
al Mothers, 
Mong boys raised by abnormal mothers, 
oe the time of separation was of relatively 
Bressiy portance in relation to feminine-ag- 
Table € behavior; death of the father (see 
ductive > however, seemed to be highly pro- 
avion of this type of confused sex role be- 
r (p < 05), 
tta, can argue that death of the father 
desire t conflict in the male child between his 
this 40 Teplace the father and his denial of 


age 
Min 


the Mesire; yet this theory does not explain 
Mothers” Proportion among those whose 
Show S _ Were affectionate (p< .05) who 


€minine-aggressive behavior. 
Sex ‘ohne reasonable to explain this type of 
“olg a instability among boys exposed to 
ene rejecting mothers in terms of depend- 
Soure CaS and their satisfactions: When re- 
ate The for satisfaction of dependency needs 
of this ited (as they would be in broken homes 
Pende tYpe), the child becomes both more de- 
entr On this limited source and also more 
ul of his dependency because it fails to 
a Satisfaction 2 Thus, such children re- 
chat ks oe likely that a relationship between ma- 
“N oe and tal separation or divorce 
ewel] parenta: s p: z re 

» 1936) leads to disproportionate Tepi 


TABLE 6 


Percentace Wno EXHIBITED FEMININE- 
AGGRESSIVE BEHAVIOR 


Reason for father’s absence 


Death | 


(N=14) 36 
(V=10) 908 


Normal mother 
Abnormal mother 


a Ten percent of matched group exhibited feminine-aggressive 
bebavior (p <.01). 
*p <.05. 


sponded to the conflict by being relatively de- 
pendent and feminine, and simultaneouly be- 
having aggressively, in a compensatory mas- 
culine fashion. 


Anxiety 

Although it has received less research at- 
tention, the belief that paternal absence re- 
sults in anxiety is widespread. Specific re- 
search relating anxiety to paternal absence 
has yielded conflicting results. A number of 
studies have linked such various manifesta- 
tions of anxiety as feelings of inferiority, poor 
school performance, immaturity, and tensions 
to paternal absence (Hardy, 1937; Lynn & 
Sawrey, 1959; Rouman, 1956; Stolz, 1954). 
Other studies have found no evidence of in- 
creased anxiety (Leichty, 1960; Rowntree, 
1955; Russell, 1957). In an attempt to clarify 
this confusion in the literature, we tested three 
hypotheses derived from clinical theories. 

Hypothesis 1. Father-separated boys should 
manifest many or intense fears because their 
heightened Oedipal desires cannot be brought 
to gratification (Freud, 1953), or because the 
child fears that his mother will desert him 
(Gardner, 1959). We found no confirmation 
of this hypothesis that loss of the father re- 
sults in abnormal fears. Forty percent of the 


sentation of this type of home in some studies of 
the effects of broken homes on sex role identification. 
Whiting (1961) suggested that cultures in which 
there are exclusive mother-child sleeping arrange- 
ments also tend to define the maternal role in terms 
which would be considered abnormal in our society 
(i.e. maternal rejection and promiscuity are common 
among them). It seems possible that the cross-cultural 
relationship found between father separation in in- 
fancy and evidence of sex role conflict is dependent 
upon the limited resources for satisfaction of de- 
pendency needs in these cultures. 
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TABLE 7 
PERCENTAGE WHO EXHIBITED Sex ANXIETY 


Condition Percentage 
Broken home (N = 55) aie 
Conflictful home (V = 30) 57 
Tranquil home (VW = 120) 27 


a Forty-nine percent of the matched group exhibited sex 
anxiety. 


broken home boys and 40% of those raised 
in tranquil homes gave evidence of abnormal 
fears (e.g., fear of the dark or excessive fear 
of bodily injury). Among boys reared in con- 
flictful homes, 50% had abnormal fears. These 
negative results relating paternal absence to 
abnormal fears tend to confirm the findings 
of Rowntree (1955) for matched pairs of pre- 
school children in Britain and Russell (1957) 
for matched pairs of school age children in 
America. 

Hypothesis 2. Father-separated boys should 
have anxiety about sex; this should be par- 
ticularly strong for those whose fathers have 
died (Fenichel, 1945). A number of boys ex- 
pressed to their counselors their concern over 
achieving normal sexual relations or about 
their sexual adequacy; others publicly mas- 
turbated during periods of tension.1* These 
boys were considered to be sexually anxious. 
Although a significantly higher proportion of 
those whose fathers were absent than of those 
whose homes were tranquil evidenced sex 
anxiety (p < .02), roughly the same propor- 
tion of those whose parents were in open con- 
flict were sexually anxious (see Table 7). 

There was little variation within the father- 
absent group in the proportions who showed 
sex anxiety: 45% of those whose fathers were 


12 The two measures were significantly related in 
the sample ($ < 01). 


TABLE 8 
ORAL TENDENCIES 


Broken Confina Tranquil 
e 

(N =55) (N=30) Sio) 
Oral regression 22% 

Oral and anxious 1s O ie” 
Neither 63 64 74 


a Thirteen percent of the matched 


gression. group exhibited oral re- 
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living, compared to 50% of those whose fa- 
thers had died; 54% of those whose mothers 
were rejecting and 41% of those whose moth- 
ers were affectionate evidenced sex anxiety. 
None of the four boys with affectionate devi- 
ant mothers evidenced sex anxiety. Although 
sex anxiety was prominent among boys raised 
without their fathers, the fact that 49% of 
the matched controls (compared to 47%) &% 
hibited sex anxiety suggests that high se 
anxiety may not be specifically related to pa 
ternal absence. 

Hypothesis 3. Father-separated boys should 
show signs of regression (Fenichel, 1945). 
Thumb sucking, nail biting, excessive snot 
ing, and constant playing with the mouth 
were used as behavioral signs of oral ten 
dencies. Since these forms of behavior may 
also indicate general anxiety, only those W ho 
did not exhibit abnormal fears were classifie 


TABLE 9 


PERCENTAGE WHO SHowED SIGNS 
OF ORAL REGRESSION z 


aa 


rols 
Father absent | Matched cont 


Normal mother (N = 25) 8% | (N= 25) 20% 
Abnormal mother | (N = 30) 33 W= 30) 
** p <.025. 
ession» 


as showing oral regression. Oral reg" ye- 
though not oral anxiety, was found most Í ne 
quently among the father-absent group: 
relationship was not, however, strong en 
to reject the possibility that it had occur 
by chance (see Table 8). 

As a further check, we examine 
gression in relation to normal and abno? j 
mothers among the father-absent boY* jon 

T 


though the proportion showing oral reste 
J mo” 4 


q oral r 


was not higher among the norma 
group than among those raised in 1 
homes (8%/10%), the comparison rey 
a significantly higher proportion (See 5,94) 


9) showing signs of oral regression ting 

among those whose mothers were "°. 

or deviant (p < .005). tP” 
Rejection or deviance, with or withou 15% 


ternal absence, might have explained E prot 
gression. Comparison with the matche 
led to rejection of this hypothesis- 
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Reasoning that death of the father would 
most fully realize the Oedipal wish, we hy- 
Pothesized greater regression among boys 
Whose fathers had died. This hypothesis, too, 
Was not supported. These comparisons indi- 
Cate that paternal absence, probably following 
Conflict, in combination with maternal devi- 
ance or rejection result in oral regression. 


Antisocial Behavior 


eee lay public as well as professional crim- 
ber have linked broken homes to anti- 
5 al behavior. There seems to be general 
Sreement that the proportion of broken 
Seo among criminals is greater than that 
e general population (Shulman, 1959). 
social Possible to use two measures of anti- 
selors? behavior for our sample. The coun- 
rating Teports of direct observations permitted 
adole of primary reference groups during 
grou Scence, Boys whose primary reference 
el PS were delinquent gangs participated in 
aaa disapproved by the majority in their 
munity, In 1955, court records for each 
inde © subjects were obtained as an additional 
ea record of criminality; these 
een the boys into adulthood. Those who had 
Which onvicted for a felony (or for a crime 
adult) Would be a felony if the boy were an 
Th Were considered criminals. 
Paternal Was little support for the theory that 
iVitieg. absence led to delinquent gang ar 
those ee significantly higher proportion O 
togeth Oys whose parents continued to live 
an a despite considerable overt conflict 
n ied those whose parents were in little 
abse, t (2 < .01) or those whose fathers were 


se : 
Table th <.05) were gang delinquents (see 


Hien Parental conflict rather than paternal 
Biven ce tends to result in gang delinquency 1S 
urther support by the fact that the 


TABLE 10 
Percentage Wao Hap DELINQUENT 
REFERENCE GROUPS 7 


Percentage 


Condition 
Toke; 
Cong, home (N = 55 20 
Trawictful home (V D 0) K 
Wil home (V = 120) 


TABLE 11 
PERCENTAGE Wo BECAME CRIMINALS 


Condition Percentage 
Broken home (N = 55) 36 
Conflictful home (N = 30) 40 
Tranquil home (V = 120) 22 


a 
older the boy at the time of the break, the 
mire likely he was to become a gang delin- 
quent. It should further be noted that a sig- 
nificantly higher proportion of those who had 
parent substitutes (34%) than of those who 
lived in tranquil homes had become gang de- 
linquents. This latter group, it appears, is 
responsible for the apparently high rate of 
juvenile delinquency among the broken home 
population of the lower class—a correlation 
which has been erroneously attributed to the 
absence of a paternal model."* 

Using convictions for felonies as a measure 
of antisocial behavior, the expected relatively 
high rate of criminality was found among; the 
father-absent group (see Table 11). Tranquil 
homes produced a significantly lower propor- 
tion of criminals than did the father-absent 
homes and the conflictful homes (p < .025). 

Several findings point to the fact that the 
absence of a generally stable home environ- 
ment, rather than the specific absence of the 
father, is related to criminality: (a) boys 
reared by parents who were in overt conflict 
were as likely to become criminals as boys 
from father-absent, families; (b) the criminal 
rate among boys who had parent substitutes 
was identical (i.e., 367% became criminals) to 
that of the father-absent boys; (c) the crim- 
inal rate increased with an increase in the age 
of the boy at the time of the family break; 


18 With this theory in mind, we recomputed the 
Glueck (Glueck & Glueck, 1950) figures reported in 
Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency, breaking down the 
broken home boys into those who did and those who 
did not have parent substitutes. Recomputed, the 
Glueck figures no longer support the theory that 
broken homes as such are causally related to de- 
linquency: Among their 500 delinquents, 72 were 
from broken homes without parent substitutes; 
among their 500 nondelinquents, 111 were from 
broken homes without parent substitutes. In con- 
trast, 230 of the delinquents, compared to 60 of the 
nondelinquents, had substitute parents. 
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and (d) none of the 13 father-absent boys 
cared for by warm nondeviant mothers whose 
fathers had not been deviant became crim- 
inals.’* 


SUMMARY 


Repeated direct observations of 205 boys 
and their families during a period of approx- 
imately 5 years of their early adolescence and 
court records for convictions for felonies were 
used to assess the effects of paternal abserice 
upon boys. The sample, drawn from former 
members of the Cambridge-Somerville experi- 
ment, came from a lower-class, relatively de- 
prived environment. The results of this study 
suggest the following conclusions: 


1, Although feminine-nonaggressive behav- 
ior was negatively related to paternal absence, 
feminine-aggressive behavior appeared to be 
produced by paternal absence if the boy was 
between 6 and 12 when his father left, or the 
mother was deviant or rejecting (especially if 
the father had died). 

2. No support was found for the theory 
that paternal absence leads to abnormal fears. 

3. Intense sexual anxiety was found among 
almost half of the boys who had lost their 
fathers. Yet this anxiety seemed to be a re- 
sponse to a generally unstable environment 
rather than to paternal absence per se. 

4, Oral regression was related to father- 
absence only among those whose mothers 
were deviant or rejecting. 

5. Gang delinquency was found to be un- 
related to paternal absence, although it did 
occur more frequently in broken homes in 
which the father or mother had been replaced 
by substitutes. In fact, the proportion of gang 
delinquents among boys whose parents quar- 
reled but remained together was significantly 
higher than among those whose fathers were 
absent. 

6. The relationship between criminality and 
paternal absence appears to be largely a re- 
sult of the general instability of broken homes 
rather than of paternal absence in itself. 


The evidence drawn from this sample indi- 
cates that many of the effects often presumed 
14 Nine of the 10 father-absent boys w 


were both rejecting and deviant had b 
for felonies. 


hose mothers 
een convicted 
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to result from paternal absence can, largely, 
be attributed to certain parental characteris- 
tics—intense conflict, rejection, and deviance 
—which occur more commonly in broken 
families. 
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CLINICAL PATTERNS OF DEFENSE AS REVEALED 
IN VISUAL RECOGNITION THRESHOLDS’ 


DONALD T. SHANNON 


University of Illinois 


Recently, interest in the perceptual defense 
hypothesis has been subsiding. It would ‘ap- 
pear that the storm of questions and criti- 
cisms raised in numerous experimental and 
theoretical analyses has discouraged further 
study of the concept. Questions of the effects 
of variables such as familiarity, set, recency, 
and frequency of occurrence (Howes & Solo- 
mon, 1950; Postman, 1953; Postman, Bron- 
son, & Gropper, 1953; Solomon & Postman, 
1952), as well as what Eriksen (1958) calls 
the “bugaboo of unconscious perception,” 
have all but obscured: the experiments which 
have demonstrated that psychological defense 
mechanisms are detectable in perceptual rec- 
ognition behavior (Chodorkoff, 1954; Erik- 
sen, 1951, 1952a, 1952b, 1954; Eriksen & 
Browne, 1956; Eriksen & Davids, 1955; 
Lazarus, Eriksen, & Fonda, 1951). These 
studies cannot be dismissed on the grounds 
of poor methodology or design. Although they 
have not directly contributed to our under- 
standing of the perceptual processes involved, 
they do represent an important body of in- 
formation which is useful to our understand- 
ing of defensive behaviors. Even before we 
know how the individual defends himself 
against threatening stimuli, it can be argued 
that his defensive responses are in themselves 
important data, particularly in the clinical 
study and description of the individual. 

Eriksen’s (Eriksen & Browne, 1956) argu- 
ment that the individual’s perceptual proc- 
esses and his verbal recognition responses can 

1 This article is adapted from a dissertation sub- 
mitted to the Department of Psychology and the 
Committee on Graduate Study of Stanford Univer- 
sity in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy. The author wishes 
to express his appreciation to the members of the 
doctoral committee: Kenneth B. Little, Chairman; 
Quinn McNemar and Sanford Dean, for their help 
in the planning of the study; and to the staff and 
the patient group of the Veterans Administration 


Hospital, Palo Alto, for their participation in the 
study. 


be distinguished and studied separately lends 
an added rationale for the continued study ° 
defensive behaviors by perceptual recognition 
experiments. t 

The present study attempts to show tha 
certain groups of hospitalized psychiatric pai 
tients, who utilize different defensive patterns 
in dealing with their conflicts and anxieties, 
respond differentially in their reported recos 
nition of conflict relevant stimuli. ë 

Consistent individual differences in espan 
to situations where anxiety and. self-este®, 
threat is experienced have been reporten 
numerous previous studies. Several such stut” 
ies (Carlson, 1954; Eriksen & Browne, 19371 


jects handle their anxieties. Erikse” high 
Davids (1955) report that subjects with, ally 
Pt scores and low Hy scores are cimo 
rated as using less repression than subse 
with low P# and high Hy scores. T 
gest that the research relating MMPI 5 stin 
to differences in response to anxiety Orav- 
guishes between persons on the same 
ior variables that are clinically found T° ex” 
to defensive reactions. The present StU" pert 
tends the demonstrated differences 


to 

such diagnostic groups (Hy and Pt 

broader diagnostic classification. é piu”! 
Many of the previous studies of pero pom 


defensive behaviors were conducted WI® 954; 
mal subjects (Blum, 1954; Chodorkoft, ‘e of 
Neel, 1954). It is believed that the =, 
hospitalized psychiatric patients enab : ce 
study the effects of more extreme de8", (dé 
defensive behaviors on recognition pei 
Further, it is important to make sure i sil? 
stimuli presented are indeed anxiety ® i 
for the individual subjects. ach pa 
The two concepts involved in this a erc? 
perceptual recognition behaviors are 
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PATTERNS OF DEFENSE 


ii Sensitization" and “perceptual defense.” 
aa e by Postman, Bruner, and 
is the i (1948), perceptual sensitization 
threshol aoe of the reported recognition 
atceptabl or an object, or concept which is 
tiked to e to the organism, or which can be 
anes a or reduce discomfort and main- 
other 5 being. Perceptual defense, on the 
tekt is the elevation of recognition 
ons for stimuli which would result in 
divi aot or which would threaten the in- 
ae i. S sense of well-being. Both phenom- 
in the Brie to be adjustive and purposive 
vidual, neral life functioning of the indi- 
e aa basis of these definitions, one would 
ceptual i all individuals would rely on per- 
anziet efense for all actual or potential 
RA producing ideas of objects. It is a 
certain 4 clinical observation, however, that 
ening Fic tend to respond to threat- 
ashion imuli in an immediate and direct 
Recher is Rather than reacting by delayed 
poe or avoidant behavior, they seem 
fee on the lookout for them. In such in- 
t ie presumably there is a lowering of 
tis Olds for anxiety producing stimuli, and 
oo toward them, rather than 
2 ual defense. This seems to be particu- 
şi Rul on when the early recognition of the 
associat Permits the individual to avoid the 
ense ed pain or discomfort. Perceptual de- 
nic} Would seem to occur more often when 
e A oy recognition of stimuli will not 
rie help avoid discomfort. On the basis 
Pro im reasoning, Rosen (1954) was able to 
ihe alternation in perceptual recognition 
incre olds as a function of the utility of the 
Voi pa or delayed perceptual response in 
Stud ing painful stimuli. The results of his 
of y generally substantiated the hypothesis 
nition utilitarian function of perceptual recog- 
well-p behavior in maintaining the individual’s 
eing and equilibrium. 
adjusti logic of the reasoni 
havior e utility of perceptua ea 
‘late ed directly to the present at Abs = 
defen perceptual sensitization and defense ‘ 
i nsive reactions observed in clinical prac 


tice 

Sery, On the basis of both theory and ob- 

Velo, onal experience, it was possible to de- 
P predictions of differences in recognition 


ng concerning the 


1 recognition be- 
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thresholds of persons utilizing different de- 
fensive patterns. 
. Three generalized defensive patterns were 
identified: Externalization, Internalization, 
and Acting-out. This classification of defen- 
sive patterns most nearly resembles Rosen- 
zweig’s (1945) grouping of reactions to ag- 
gressive, and hostile impulses. In the present 
study, individuals who use the externalization 
defensive patterns (Externalizers) tend to re- 
diice anxiety by denying the personal origin 
of the conflict or impulse, and find objects or 
concepts in their environment to attribute or 
project the motivation onto. Individuals using 
the internalization defensive pattern (Inter- 
nalizers) tend to reduce their anxiety by de- 
nial of the personal relevance of the conflict, 
but avoid even the projected or displaced ex- 
pression of it. Individuals utilizing the third 
defensive pattern of acting-out, reduce anx- 
iety associated with impulses or conflicts by 
immediately discharging them, usually sym- 
bolically, in verbal and nonverbal behavior. 
This group is similar to the Externalizers in 
the direction of expression, but they do not 
necessarily involve active denial of the per- 
sonal relevance or origin of the impulse or 
conflict. 
The following hypotheses were formulated: 
Hypothesis 1. Individuals utilizing the ex- 
ternalization defensive pattern will exhibit 
perceptual sensitization to anxiety producing 
stimuli. The specific prediction is that Ex- 
ternalizers will report a lower recognition 
threshold for conflict relevant stimuli than 


for matched neutral stimuli. 

Hypothesis 2, Individuals using the inter- 
nalization defensive pattern will exhibit per- 
ceptual defense against threatening stimuli. 
The prediction is that Internalizers will re- 


port a higher recognition threshold for con- 
flict relevant stimuli than for matched neu- 


tral stimuli. 
Hypothesis Fi 

act-out their conflicts and 

will exhibit perceptual we 
ing stimuli. The pre ictio: 

ote will report lower recognition thresholds 

for conflict stimuli than for matched neutral 

stimuli. The expectation here, however, is that 


Acter-outers will show less differential in their 


Individuals who typically 
d impulses directly, 
tization for threat- 
n is that Acter- 
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recognition thresholds between conflict and 
neutral stimuli, than will the Externalizers. 

A fourth corollary hypothesis tested is that 
the difference in the recognition thresholds 
would be greater between stimuli related to 
the individual’s primary problem areas and 
matched neutral stimuli than between those 
stimuli related to secondary problem areas 
and their matched neutral stimuli. 


METHOD 


Subjects were 51 adult male hospitalized psychi- 
atric patients between the ages of 21 and 45 years 
(median age of 32 years), selected by the following 
criteria: normal vision, demonstrated ability to read 
and write English, normal intelligence, willingness to 
cooperate with experimental procedures, and the 
availability of a complete clinical history, including 
psychological tests, case history data, and clinical 
observations.? 

Selection and classification of each subject into one 
of the three categories was based on consensus judg- 
ment of the ward psychiatrist, ward nursing staff, 
group or individual therapist for subjects undergoing 
treatment, and at least one psychiatric aide. These 
judges were contacted separately and asked to sub- 
mit names of patients who were known to have their 
major conflicts in one of the following three problem 
areas: control of aggressive, hostile impulses; expres- 
sion of sexual impulses; and feelings of dependency, 
and who typically defended themselves against one 
or more of these conflicts by using one of the three 
defensive patterns studied. Following this, the judges 
were seen in a group to discuss and verify their sepa- 
rate clinical evaluations of patients who met the se- 
lection criteria. Using this procedure, three groups of 
17 patients each, were obtained for the final sample.? 


2 Comparison of the three groups with respect to 
psychiatric diagnoses disclosed the following dis- 
tribution: Externalizers (M = 17): Schizophrenic Re- 
action (Paranoid), 8; Schizophrenic Reaction (Un- 
differentiated), 6; Inadequate Personality, 1; Phobic 
Reaction, 1; Anxiety Reaction, 1; Internalizers (N 
= 17): Schizophrenic Reaction (Paranoid), 11; 
Schizophrenic Reaction (Catatonic), 1; Schizophrenic 
Reaction (Mixed), 1; Schizophrenic Reaction (Un- 
differentiated), 4; Acter-outers (N =17): Schizo- 
phrenic Reaction (Paranoid), 5; Schizophrenic Re- 
action (Hebephrenic), 2; Schizophrenic Reaction 
(Catatonic), 1; Schizophrenic Reaction (Simple), 1; 
Schizophrenic Reaction (Undifferentiated), 6 
adequate Personality, 1; Anxiety Reaction, 1. 

3 During the selection and classification 
it became apparent that the subjects we 
the judges as experiencing some degree of 
all three areas selected. Further invi 
in the impression that the three 
lected essentially would apply t 
population. It was decided to 


; In- 
procedures, 
re seen by 
conflict in 
estigating resulted 
conflict areas se- 
o all the patient 
treat the conflict 
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While there is no quantitative estimate of the reli- 
ability of this evaluation and selection procedure, the 
inclusion of only those patients about whom there 
was complete agreement by the judges insured & 
meaningful clinical classification of subjects. 


Measures 


Two types of visual stimuli were used in the recog- 
nition measures. The first type consisted of 30 words, 
15 conflict relevant and 15 neutral. The 15 conflict 
words consisted of three sets of five words, each set 
relating to one of the three conflict areas. These con- 
flict words were selected on the basis of the poole 
ratings of 10 clinical psychologists. The 15 neutral 
words were selected from the Thorndike-Lors¢ 
(1944) tables as having the same frequency of usage 
as the conflict words. In addition, only those neu- 
tral words which contained the same number ° 
letters and resembled the conflict words in configurè- 
tion were selected. Conflict words which were me 
listed in the tables were assigned the lowest fre 
quency category. r 

Each stimulus word was printed in ink on clear 
plastic and made into 3ł” X 4” slides for presentie 
tion. In the word stimuli test, each conflict I 
word was preceded by a neutral word. Except ds 
this limitation, the order of presentation of T 
was randomly determined and different for each det 
ject within a given group. However, the same othe 
of presentation was used in all three groups- hin 
matched conflict and neutral words are set fort 
Table 1. 16 

The second set of visual stimuli consisted of ich 
line drawings. Eight drawings depicted scenes bi ical 
were judged neutral by the same group of cae 
psychologists who had selected the conflict ba 
and the remaining eight drawings consisted of 
sets of four pictures each, judged to represent ater 
areas of sex and aggression. Due to the lack ot ne 
agreement on pictorial depiction of depende in- 
drawings illustrating this conflict area were ne iures 
cluded in the test. The neutral and conflict PP" wyo 
were matched in so far as all scenes involve game 
people, with males and females appearing the res: 
number of times in the conflict and neutral Positive 
These drawings were photographed, and the POF eure 
negatives made into 34” X 4” slides, In the P 


re" 

stimuli test, each conflict relevant picture was 
ceded by a neutral picture. aiarit¥ on 
In order to determine the effect of familiar tent 


picture recognition scores, and to a certain P 
the effect of set, all subjects were shown a 
(eight) of the pictures prior to the experiment@ arie? 
ing. The particular set of eight pictures W45 r 
so that no consecutive subjects within OD¢ , 
three groups were exposed to the same set. 


«ures 
cedure of familiarizing one-half of the pictur? 


HPE 
stimuli as representing conflict areas of varying we 
tensity for all subjects. The essential function con 
judge’s evaluation was to designate a particu pje” 
flict area as primary or secondary for eac 
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TABLE 1 


List or StmULUS Worps e 
Conĝict words Neutral words 
STRANGLE STRAGGLE 
STAB STEW 
SMASH SHORT 
SHOOT SHEEP 
KILL KING 
MOTHERLY MOLECULE 
BEGGING 
CLINGING 
HELP: S 
NURSING 
cock? 
CUNT! 
WHORE 
ERECTION 
PENIS 
Note, — T] p 
for fi E he conflict relevant and neutral words were matched 
Wo; ney as determined from Thorndike-Lorge (1944) 


rd 
rd count, 


Not lisi + ” z; 
frequency sted in Thorndike-Lorge count; assigned lowest 


g 
oa showing the subjects the 15” X 22” original 
Sctiption of the scenes and giving the criterion de- 
shown x The subject was told that he would be 
Other: ne same pictures later on slides, along with 
S Which he had not seen. 

Bioeng Slides for both words and pictures were 
5 er from a projection lantern. Attached was 
illuminati to increase and systematically control the 
a qor y ‚0D Of the slides. The slides were shown on 
Subject pi cloth screen at a distance of 8’ from the 
re an t this distance, the letters in the words 
igh and 2.5” wide; the picture image was 

and 40” wide. 


P, 
řocedure 


Th 
hou = actual testing session lasted approximately 1.5 
» After the subject was acquainted with the set- 
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ting, he was presented with three practice word 
slides and three picture slides just prior to the pres- 
entation of the experimental word or picture tests. 
This procedure was based upon the findings in a 
pilot study that there was a noticeable drop in the 
recognition threshold between the first and second 
word or picture stimulus, but the recognition thresh- 
old tended to be stabilized beginning with the third 
stimulus. 

In the experimental tests, each stimulus was pre- 
sented once, using the procedure of increasing the 
illumination of the slide from a previously estab- 
lished level of illumination well below the recog- 
nition threshold of any of the pilot subjects, to the 
level where correct identification was reported. The 
subject was instructed to report his identification of 
the stimulus as soon as he could read or see it, “even 
before he was sure,” and “even if the word or pic- 
ture seemed foolish or unusual, because some were 
unusual.” The recognition threshold score for the 
stimuli was taken as the number of volts registered 
on the rheostat when the subject correctly identified 
the stimulus. 

In certain of the analyses, differences scores (DS) 
were used. These scores were the deviation of the re- 
ported recognition threshold for conflict stimuli from 
neutral stimuli. The use of this intraindividual sta- 
tistic permitted the control of individual differences 
in general perceptual acuity. 


RESULTS 


Table 2 presents the difference between the 
mean recognition scores for conflict and neu- 
tral words and pictures for the Externalizers, 
Internalizers, and Acter-outers. Also presented 
are the standard deviation for the set of 
recognition scores, and the standard error of 
the differences between the correlated mean 
scores. A minus DS indicates that reported 
recognition of conflict stimuli is at a lower 
threshold than reported recognition for neu- 


TABLE 2 
S_Duerence BETWEEN MEAN RECOGNITION SCORES FOR CONFLICT (C) AND NEUTRAL (N) Stimutt 
Conflict Neutral Differences ; 
Group 
M M 
Se M o M | o o Mp 
Words 
t 7.85 = 4.92" 
Externali 83 43 | 67.85 7.46 9.02 | 187 
temra 1 13.27 61.73 8.18 7.78 3.75 2.08" 
etercouters ‘80 6.51 64.60 7.11 —6.80 ‘81 8.39 
Pictures peN 
Sa AE 7 7.02 | 88.39 13.27 | —16.48 | —2.63 6.27 
si aot | i037 7510 | 620 | 64 | 196 ssar 
eee \ 76 82.88 62 =8. =i 3 
Cter-outers 74.01 14.7 
| | 
4 Signi 
#44 SignipC2Nt at .02 level. 


*SienIACAME at 101 level, 
cant at or beyond .001 level. 
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TABLE 3 
MEAN DIFFERENCE SCORES FOR CONFLICT RELEVANT WORDS AND PICTURES 


Words Pictures» 
Group r a 
Sex Aggressive | Dependent M Sex Aggressive 4 

5 —15.69 
K i —8.48 | —7.94 —7.25 —7.89 | —19.29 —12.09 

SOTA 10.46 | 7.72 7.22 846 | 1031) 1548 Be: 

Acter-outers —5.73 6.53 7.00 6.42 12.45 5.9! 

M —1.25 | —2.25 —2.34 —7.14 —.87 


Note.—These scores were computed as the deviation of the recognition threshold for conflict stimuli from neutral stimuli. 


tral stimuli, while a positive DS indicates that 
the conflict stimuli have a higher reported 
recognition threshold. 

All three major hypotheses are confirmed. 
Externalizers and Acter-outers report lower 
recognition thresholds, and Internalizers re- 
port higher recognition thresholds for both the 
conflict words and pictures. 

Recognition threshold scores for the con- 
flict words and pictures correlate .69 for the 
three groups combined. Recognition scores for 
the neutral words and pictures correlate .47. 
Both coefficients are significant beyond the 
-001 level, and support the conclusion that 
the two types of visual stimuli evoke similar 
recognition behavior in the individuals studied. 

Certain additional questions concerning the 
recognition difference scores associated with 
these three patterns of defensive behavior re- 
quire examination. The first is whether the 
three groups differ among themselves in their 
differential response to conflict and neutral 
stimuli. The second question, of interest in 
the clinical field, is whether the three groups 
vary significantly in their response to the con- 
flict and neutral words and pictures, and the 
third is whether the specific types of defen- 
sive reactions are significantly associated with 
particular conflict stimuli. 

To consider these questions, a pseudo- 
triple-classification analysis of variance (Mc- 
Nemar’s, 1955, Case XVII) of the difference 
scores of the three groups for the words, and 
for the picture stimuli was made. The results 
of the analysis with the word stimuli indi- 
cate that only the variation among the groups 
is significant. The differences in the mean dif- 
ference scores for the three types of conflict 
words (sex, aggression, dependency) are not 


significant. The interaction between types of 
defensive reactions and types of conflict words 
is similarly nonsignificant. Table 3 presents 
the mean difference scores for the three groups 
on the words and pictures related to the con- 
flict areas. 

From the results presented in Table 2 i 
would expect the difference between the D9S 
of the Internalizers and Externalizers, 4” 
between the Internalizers and Acter-outer 
to be significant. It was of interest, bower 
to test the hypothesized difference in the oe 
of the mean DSs for Externalizers and Acte 
outers, since the same direction was predic g 
for both groups. The difference between t i 
DSs of these two groups for the word stirna 
is nonsignificant (¢ = .67); the difference ?7 
tween their DSs for the picture stimuli, eo 
ever, is significant at the .02 level (£ = 2.2 i 

The results of the triple analysis of ie 
ance of the picture DSs show a similar 5'5, 
nificant difference among the mean Das 
the three groups. Unlike the results with 
word stimuli, the difference in the mean an 
for the two types of conflict pictures (se* ; A 
aggression) is significant for the combi 
groups. However, the interaction hetven 
types of defensive reactions and types of y 
flict pictures is nonsignificant. Moreover» dy 
ternalizers and Acter-outers differ significa ct 
in the magnitude of their DSs for CO” 
relevant pictures. EET 

Analysis of the effects of the familiarise - 
procedure on the reported recognition t «cates 
olds of conflict and neutral pictures 10 J the 
that familiarizing subjects to one-half ° the 
pictures in the pretesting procedures ae ted 
effect of significantly lowering the repi test 
recognition scores in the experiment 


en 
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ae for both the familiarized conflict 
€vant and neutral pictures, for all groups. 
fie ea’ the mean difference between con- 
Ba neutral pictures remains significant 
ae 001 level for the three groups 
ENa oth conditions. One may conclude, 
fend, i i while the familiarization procedure 
Sater ower the recognition scores for both 
and th and neutral pictures, the direction 
nition oe of the difference in recog- 
tires io og for conflict and neutral pic- 
affected, three groups is essentially un- 
bee gttian, an analysis was made of the 
coming effects involved in the subject be- 
quired Ais: emi with the type of task re- 
Whether tia experiment. The question arises 
her t tee the subject to one or the 
effect as 5 first (word or pictures), has the 
or the ah the recognition threshold 
Sequent] er type of stimuli, presented sub- 
With a May question not only has to do 
the Be uliarization effects, but also involves 
Xact ssible influence of set, although the 
pe cess cannot be specified. , 
and mua recognition scores for conflict 
im ral words and pictures under the two 
first or ental procedures of presenting words 
o E pictures first were analyzed 
nce, Th ouble classification analyses of vari- 
Word e first analysis was of the conflict 
Wieser oe scores under two orders of 
Senting Eok Mie results indicate that pre- 
feet th € pictures first does not significantly 
Words f € recognition scores for the conflict 
i Fas the three groups. The second analy- 
esult of neutral word recognition scores. 
i S of this analysis indicate that present- 
cantly os first has the effect of signifi- 
Neutra] aising the recognition scores for the 
ternaliz words for the Externalizers and In- 
ecopnitig’ but does not significantly alter the 
SE scores of neutral words for the 
Nificant ers. This interactiou effect was sig- 
Was of put the .01 level. The third analysis 
tur, the recognition scores for conflict pic- 
Taig $ x resenting the words first significantly 
t € reported recognition of conflict pic- 
s Or both the Externalizers and Acter- 
Con ict ut lowers the reported recognition of 
terae > Pictures for the Internalizers. This in- 
n effect is significant at the .001 level. 
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The fourth double classification analysis of 
variance was of the neutral pictures recog- 
nition scores. In this case presenting the words 
frst has the effect of significantly raising the 
recognition scores for neutral pictures for the 
Externalizers and Acter-outers, but the re- 
verse effect of significantly lowering the recog- 
nition scores of neutral pictures for the In- 
ternalizers. The interaction effect here is sig- 
nificant beyond the .001 level. 

‘In addition to the main predictions, the fol- 
lowing secondary prediction was tested: sub- 
jects will report larger difference scores be- 
tween recognition of their primary conflict 
area and neutral stimuli, than between their 
secondary conflict area and neutral area. Be- 


_cause only two conflict areas were used in the 


picture test (sex, aggression) only subjects 
who had been classified as having one of these 
as their primary conflict were used in the 
analysis of the mean difference scores for pic- 
ture stimuli. 

No significant differences are found be- 
tween recognition scores of words related to 
primary and secondary conflict areas. With 
picture stimuli, only one significant difference 
is found and that contrary to prediction. Ex- 
ternalizers show a larger difference between 
secondary conflict area and neutral pictures 
than for the primary-neutral comparison. 


Discussion 


The results obtained support the hypothe- 
sis that groups of individuals using different 
types of clinical defensive patterns report dif- 
ferent perceptual recognition thresholds for 
conflict related stimuli. The differences ob- 
tained and the predicted direction of the dif- 
ferences were not altered when the effects of 
familiarity with the stimuli and with the task 
were considered. Previous studies (Chodor- 
koff, 1954; Postman, 1953) have described 
the occurrence of perceptual defense and/or 
perceptual sensitization in individuals but 
questioned whether such perceptual patterns 
were true for groups as a whole. The results 
reported here, while in no way contradictory 
of the interpretation of these phenomena as 
“individual” suggest, however, that they may 
be “general” when persons are categorized on 
the basis of their clinical defensive reactions. 
It was primarily the empirical findings of in- 
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dividual “exceptions” in these earlier studies 
which led to the present attempt to relate 
types of perceptual reactions to clinical types 
of defensive reactions. 

The finding that the three groups did not 
vary significantly in their differential response 
to the three types of conflict words suggests a 
generality of defensive reaction to conflict 
stimuli. This is in contrast with the results 
reported by Kurland (1954) who found a 
lack of generality in defensive reactions of 
hospitalized patients to conflict words. How- 
ever the present results are consistent with 
the general clinical impression that hospital- 
ized psychiatric patients respond in most anx- 
iety producing situations with a more total, 
“massive,” generalized defensive reaction. The 
failure to find a significant association of 
types of conflict words with types of defen- 
sive reactions (considering the question con- 
cerning the relationship between conflict areas 
and different defensive reactions) was not un- 
expected since the particular defensive reac- 
tions studied here are ones which cut-across 
conflict areas. 

The differences in the combined group’s re- 
sponse to pictures portraying sexual and ag- 
gressive activities suggests that depiction of 
sexual behavior elicits a stronger defensive 
reaction generally. Aggression is more com- 
monly depicted and expressed in our motion 
pictures and television media than blunt por- 
trayal of sexual activity. This difference in so- 
cial prohibitions, however, seems less promi- 
nent in written descriptions of these behay- 
iors, which may help explain the failure to 
find differences in recognition of sex and ag- 
gression word stimuli. 

The finding that Externalizers and Acter- 
outers differ significantly in the magnitude of 
their difference scores for conflict pictures 
(Table 3) suggests that externalization is as- 
sociated with greater sensitivity to conflict 
stimuli, and in a sense, less distortion, than 
the acting-out defensive reaction. In distin- 
guishing between these two defensive patterns 
however, the acting-out pattern seems to in- 
volve less distortion in that conscious denial 
of impulses or anxiety is less characteristic, 
whereas active denial of the impulse is an im. 
portant characteristic of externalization. The 


major characteristic of the acting-out pattern 
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of defense is lack of inhibition of the expres- 
sion of the impulse, not the distortion of it. 
The results of the analyses of the, effects of 
the order of presentation of tasks seem inex- 
plicable. No hypothesis examined was found 
satisfactory. The only clear implication of 
order effects is that no blanket statement can 
be made concerning the effects of familiarity 
on recognition thresholds without considering 
the defensive reaction pattern of the indi- F 
vidual. Postman (1953) has made the state- 
ment that equal familiarity with stimuli tends 
to diminish differential recognition thresholds. 
The results reported here, however, show that 
familiarity tends to raise and/or lower recog- 
nition thresholds, depending on the defensive 
reaction characteristic of the individuals. Pet 
haps with normal subjects familiarity has We 
general effect of lowering recognition thresh- 
olds, but it appears that such an effect is 2° 
present in hospitalized psychiatric groups: t 
Five out of the six separate tests fail di- 
support the secondary hypothesis that 1 z 
viduals respond differentially to stimuli " 
lated to their primary conflict areas an 
their secondary conflict areas. There seems 
be no explanation for the finding that on 
the six tests was significant at the .05 n er 
(but in the opposite direction predicted) 0t a 
than chance. The failure to support the B 
dicted differential response to primary ee 
secondary conflict area stimuli is conte 
with previously discussed finding that aei 
pitalized patients show a generality ia oe 
sive reactions to all threatening stimuli. 
Classification of psychiatric patients 
terms of their patterns of recognition acs 
threatening stimuli and/or interpersona p ant: 
would seem clinically useful and impor s$ 
The defensive patterns used here cut s. 
the lines of conventional diagnostic gre x 
They are descriptive of the direction sual 
pression of defensive responses in indiv! ptis 
and may be useful in studies of difera ce 
patient response to various types of se most 
ment and psychiatric treatment. sigan 6 
important, such a classification sche u 
based on clinically observable behaviors, ype 
mann (1960) has recently demonstrat” of 
feasibility of such a classification, bas ee 
case history material, and has devel sitio” 
rating scale for such purposes. In 2 
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he has derived and cross-validated an MMPI 
Scale which differentiates such groups. 


SUMMARY 


_This investigation was concerned with the 
visual recognition behaviors of individuals 
Using different patterns of clinical defenses. 
pig hypothesized that the defensive pat- 

of externalization and acting-out would 
ja associated with perceptual sensitization for 
m ag stimuli, whereas the defense pat- 
oe Of internalization would be associated 
Gent ee defense against threatening 
weil a was also hypothesized that patients 
i i ow differential recognition behaviors 
ary and secondary conflict area stimuli. 
oe relating to sex, aggression, and de- 
itera’ and pictures portraying sexual and 
visual es behaviors were the two types of 
ines asin used for the experimental meas- 
ured p eported visual recognition was meas- 
Vak y the level of illumination required for 
entification, ; 
ic predicted that clinically defined Ex- 
cing izers and Acter-outers will report lower 
hers tak thresholds, and Internalizers will 
ict sti igher recognition thresholds for con- 
imuli than for matched neutral stimuli. 
once confirm these predictions. The 
teco ction that patients will show differential 
aiy aog responses to primary and second- 
Onflict area stimuli was not confirmed. 
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CRITIQUE AND NOTES 


CRIME AND PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 


MALCOLM D. GYNTHER 
Washington University Medical School 


MMPI studies of criminals have demonstrated 
that there are personality differences between 
this group and normals (Panton, 1959; Stanton, 
1956). However, studies which have attempted 
to differentiate various types of criminal activity 
on the basis of MMPI data have met with little 
success (Levy, Southcombe, Cranor, & Freeman, 
1952; Panton, 1958; Pothast, 1957). 

One reason for this failure to differentiate 
among crime classification groups appears to be 
related to the common practice of discarding 
MMPI profiles with deviant validity scores. Stan- 
ton (1956), for example, discarded 89 out of 298 
MMPI profiles because of their presumed in- 
validity; his criteria for elimination were: “raw 
scores of over 30 on the Question scale, 7 and 
over on the L scale and 17 and over on the F 
scale.” A recent study (Gynther, 1961) has 
shown that so-called “invalid” MMPI F scores 
are meaningfully related to diagnosis and aggres- 
sive behavior and that elimination of such data 
prior to analysis leads to biased results, particu- 
larly in dealing with individuals who display anti- 
social actions. 

Another reason for the lack of success in find- 
ing differences in personality and/or level of ad- 
justment among crime groups seems to be asso- 
ciated with a failure to adjust for the effect of 
variables such as age, intelligence, and socioeco- 
nomic level which are known to influence MMPI 
profiles (Dahlstrom & Welsh, 1960). For exam- 
ple, Panton (1958) sorted 1,313 prisoners into 
six crime classification groups (i.e., aggravated 
assault, property theft, etc.), but gave no infor- 
mation concerning the above mentioned variables, 
except to state that prisoners with intelligence 
quotients below 80 had been excluded. 

Another problem with MMPI research has to 
do with the extreme complexity of the data to be 
analyzed. In this connection, it would be helpful 
if a single MMPI score could be used as an in- 
dicator of adjustment or personality type. In 
their recent summary of MMPI research, Dahl- 
strom and Welsh (1960) state that “the F scale 
value probably serves as the best single measure 
of severity of illness.” From the context it is 
clear that by “illness” the authors refer to emo- 


tional disorders. Thus, a high F scale value would 
indicate severe psychopathology and a low F sod 
value would suggest that an emotional distur 
ance is mild or nonexistent. 

The main purpose of this study is to ex hole 
the relationships between degree of psychopat a 
ogy, as measured by the MMPI F scale, and oR 
of criminal activity, with the effects of agè KS 
telligence, socioeconomic status, sex, and iP 
controlled, The relations obtained among the 
ferent variables will also be discussed. 


amine 


METHOD 


The subjects of this study were all the whit 
court referrals admitted to South Carolina 1960 
Hospital between September 1957 and August le D 
who completed the MMPI and Kent EGY, Scè $ or 
One hundred and two court cases were unab 
unwilling to take the MMPI due to illiteracy: icity 
tal deficiency, confusion associated with organ us 
schizophrenic disorganization, or paranoid suspl¢ j- 
ness. The 251 cases which were available were inal 
vided into subgroups on the basis of the crime 
activity with which they were charged. The 12 ed) 
categories containing the most cases (cf. Ta yhich 
were retained for the analysis, a procedure ively 
resulted in the elimination of 61 cases with ren in- 
infrequent charges against them (ies slando”, ihe 
voluntary manslaughter, etc.). The mean age meat 
remaining 190 cases was 32,52 years and ge o 3} 
Kent score was 27.78 (the average range 15 a 


e male 
state 


re- 
” : if re 
inclusive). More than 90% of this group wore 
leased from the hospital after one month’s °°” ipe 
by 


tion and later convicted and sent to prison 
courts. pes 

The influence of sex and race on MMPI sa 
was handled by restricting the experiment? t 
to white males, The effect of socioeconomic $ s vo 
negligible due to the fact that the group wa com” 
homogeneous with respect to this variab e. acom? 
sideration of the education, occupation, an ization 
of each of these*individuals prior to hospite Id be 
indicated that nearly all of the 190 cases Wo A 
classified as low socioeconomic level. Ans 
for age and intelligence differences among = 
groups were made by analysis of covarian 
niques. 


sub 
te” 


RESULTS AND DiscussI0N f jp 


ber f 
Table 1 presents the crime classes; nae eu! 
each class, and means and standard dev!" 
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TABLE 1 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF THE MMPI F, AcE, AND Kent EGY 
VARIABLES FOR THE DIFFERENT CRIME CLASSES 
= ees - = 
MMPI F scores Age Kent scores 
Crime N 
Eao Bete : E M ia SD M SD M SD 
ee acts on children 9 16.11 7.96 39.00 12.05 26.11 4.28 
heo attempted rape 17 13.53 9.37 22.53 10.59 24.41 8.40 
eee . | 4 10.71 6.65 „| 40.00 7.13 27.21 7.45 
Murde Stealing, theft | 26 10.38 8.33 23.54 10.45 | 26.58 4.83 
cao 12 9.33 | ,9.30 36.83 9.90 28.25 5.63 
Bite Passing bad checks 20 8.55 9.86 28.75 4.54 30.45 2.80 
kiN tand battery with intent to 15 6.20 4.71 44.33 15.15 29.66 4.12 
H r 
Nonscbre iking and grand larceny 24 6.00 7.24 29.29 9.84 26.42 5.83 
Voyeugbort 10 490 | 2.73 | 36.40 918 | 2780 | 5.33 
Drunken Y exhibitionism 11 4.36 2.94 28.54 9.88 28.45 5.03 
Assaults driving 18 4.33 4.70 41.05 7.99 30.83 3.42 
and battery 14 4.28 4.58 33.64 11.53 27.43 4.83 


the three vari 
cen arrange 
Scores are 
ie at 
Minati 

me of 
age, ang 
pl 


ables for each class. The data have 
d so that the largest mean MMPI F 
at the top of the list and the smallest 
F scores are at the bottom. Ex- 
the table reveals wide differences 
© crime groups with regard to the F, 
ent variables. It is noteworthy, for ex- 
t the three highest mean F scores are 
r rom groups charged with sexual crimes, 
ting hich is consistent with Panton’s (1958) 
ost de lat his Sexual Perversive group gave the 
Viant profile. On the other hand, the low 
tionistg Scores obtained from voyeurs and exhibi- 
Perye sig igest that their inclusion in a Sexual 
acts atin: Stoup with those who commit lewd 
Scur ioe children and incest would tend to ob- 
Sut th Portant differences, It might be pointed 
Stoup i the mean F score of the Lewd Acts 
lly è ie large that this group would be virtu- 
tx 16 mated if the usual practice of discarding 
Age profiles were followed. 
and, PPears related to type of offense. Stealing 
Assault appear to be crimes of youth, whereas 
dunken PA battery with intent to kill and 
vith ear], ‘ving seem to be charges associated 
2 those Y middle age. These results are similar 
“Uegestin Ported by the FBI (Reckless, 1960), 
eimina t at our sample is representative of 
Of some wt-Seneral. Of course, the very nature 
Tas hter) que’ (i.e., incest involving father and 
i ence €rmines the possible range of ages. 
Consist, also, varies with offense, but in no 
he so- Stent manner., It is interesting that one 
ad chegy A White Collar groups (i.e., forgers, 
Whig Sets) obtained a high mean Kent 
thi, Ț „S Consistent with most statements 
crime category. 


e, tha 


$ 


€ 
ibong 


The major question raised by this study is 
whether crime and psychopathology are related, 
with other relevant variables controlled. Table 2 
summarizes the analysis of covariance. The ob- 
tained F value of 3.30 is highly significant (p 
< .001). This result indicates that the differences 
in mean MMPI F scale values among the crime 
groups cannot be accounted for by the differ- 
ences among the groups in mean ages and mean 
Kent scores. If one accepts Dahlstrom and 
Welsh’s (1960) assertion that the F scale is a 
measure of psychopathology, the conclusion is 
that crime groups obtaining large F values are 
emotionally “sicker” than crime groups obtain- 
ing small F values. In the present instance, then, 
one might say that sex criminals (excepting 
voyeurs and exhibitionists) are most emotionally 
disturbed and persons charged with assault and 
battery, drunken driving, voyeurism and/or ex- 
hibitionism, and nonsupport are least emotion- 
ally disturbed. It would be of interest to know 
whether our findings would also hold for con- 
victed persons not referred for sanity examina- 
tions. 


TABLE 2 


ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE: 
MMPI F Score, AGE, AND KENT 


EGY Score 
Source df MS F 
Adjusted means 11 171.76 3.30* 
Within-groups 177 52.02 
Total 190 
*p <.001. 
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It was stated earlier that most of these indi- 
viduals were returned to the courts, whereas a 
minority were retained in the hospital. The ques- 
tion may well be raised as to differences in F 
scores between these subgroups. One might hy- 
pothesize that only those with extremely high F 
scores would be retained in the hospital. Analy- 
sis of the data lends no support to this conjec- 
ture; the mean F score of those returned to the 
courts was 8.49 and the mean F score of those 
retained in the hospital was 7.50. There are varia- 
tions in percentage of cases in each crime cate- 
gory retained in the hospital; however, rank-dif- 
ference correlation between crime category as 
ranked by mean F score and as ranked by per- 
centage of cases retained in the hospital is +.09 
which indicates that these variations are not re- 
lated to F score. 

In view of our findings concerning persons who 
commit aggressive sexual acts, it is noteworthy 
that over 25 states and the District of Columbia 
have enacted special statutes, commonly referred 
to as sexual psychopath laws, which provide for 
commitment of the sex offender to a mental hos- 
pital (MacDonald, 1958). The offender is not re- 
leased until he has recovered, or until he may be 
safely discharged without danger to society. In 
contrast to other criminal statutes, the special 
statutes do not require that the offender be legally 
insane to qualify for treatment in a mental hos- 
pital rather than detention in a prison. The exist- 
ence of a legal mechanism for handling such cases 
suggests that society is aware that sexual offend- 
ers are people with severe emotional disorders, 


1A table representing MMPI F scores of court 
cases sent to prison versus those retained in hospital 
has been deposited with the American Documenta- 
tion Institute. Order Document No. 7060 from ADI 
Auxiliary Publications Project, Photoduplication Serv- 
ice, Library of Congress; Washington 25, D. G, 
remitting in advance $1.25 for microfilm or $1.25 
for photocopies. Make checks payable to: Chief, 
Photoduplication Service, Library of Congress. 
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SUMMARY 


This study investigated the relations between 
type of crime, age, intelligence, and degree of 
psychopathology, as measured by the’ MMPI F 
score. MMPIs were available from 190 white 
male court referrals who were nearly all classified 
as low socioeconomic status. It should be noted 
that one crime class (i.e., Lewd acts on children) 
would have been excluded from the analysis if 
the usual criteria for discarding MMPIs had been 
used. , 

A definite relationship between type of crime 
and degree of psychopathology was found. Indi- 
viduals who commit sexual crimes appear to be 
the most seriously emotionally disturbed. No dif- 
ference in mean F score between subjects Te- 
leased to the courts versus those retained in the 
hospital was found. 
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Mi (1956) and Bellak (1958), utilizing a 
hapa framework, conceptualize the psy- 
of ¢ a ogy involved in schizophrenia in terms 
atime Isturbance. Considering the ego as a sub- 
ese pre of personality defined by its functions, 
ting uthors list the following ego functions as 
i Severely impaired in this disorder: rela- 


tio x i 
ul ga reality, regulation and control of instinc- 


te S as “autistic,” “loose,” “prelogical,” and 
a The Object Sorting Test lends itself 
tho examination of these characteristics of 
ticular in general and concept formation in par- 
Tan pie evidenced by the studies of McGaugh- 
MeGay Moran (1956a, 1957) and Leventhal, 
erep paran, and Moran (1959). Consistent with 

F 6 iz 956) and Bellak’s (1958) descriptions 
Oran woPhrenic thinking, McGaughran and 

Patients Peak of the concept formation of these 
‘Ymbolig as involving “idiosyncratic forms of 
th chen Overabstractions, and . . . ellipses in 
Wechdog process” and as based on “a 
tioną ochal, or other type of loose-representa- 
to dess tionship” (p. 48). The term they use 
tualizati. > these typically schizophrenic concep- 
to t i ons is “open-private,” private referring 
anq fre conceptualization not being one “shared 
Sons wwithy Communicated by the majority of per- 
e ma the same culture” and open referring 

These Principle being insufficiently delimiting. 
7S cong ors have demonstrated that open-pri- 
wt occu, Velizations on the Object Sorting 
th, nics th Significantly more often in schizo- 
an et a} CD in brain damaged patients (Leven- 
i Ronp. 1959; McGaughran & Moran, 1957) 
trans ‘ Sychiatric patients (McGaughran & 
ature 4 56a). However, a survey of the lit- 

fe chins that no study has demonstrated 
“Pongeg sPhtenics produce more open-private 

an patients suffering from other kinds 


of psychiatric disturbance. Such studies are 
needed if one wishes to conclude that this type 
of conceptualization is specifically characteristic 
of schizophrenia rather than being characteristic 
of psychiatric disturbance in general. Thus, one 
of our purposes in the present research is to in- 
vestigate if this conclusion can be drawn. Our 
second purpose, derived from clinical leads 
(Bellak, 1958; Beres, 1956), is to investigate 
-other aspects of disturbed ego functioning on the 
Object Sorting Test which should distinguish 
schizophrenics from patients with other kinds of 
psychiatric disorders. 


METHOD 

Subjects 

Subjects were 40 adolescents (ages 11-18) who 
were patients at the Hawthorne Cedar Knolls and 
Linden Hill schools, open residential treatment cen- 
ters that are divisions of the Jewish Board of Guard- 
ians. They were divided into two groups, one con- 
sisting of 20 schizophrenics and the second of 20 
psychoneurotics and personality disorders (as these 
terms are used in the diagnostic manual of the 
American Psychiatric Association, 1952). All 40 sub- 
jects were patients for whom there was concurrence 
on diagnosis by at least two clinicians, usually the 
psychiatric social worker who was treating the pa- 
tient and a psychiatrist, The subjects were matched 
in pairs for IQ, age, and sex. There was no sig- 
nificant difference between the mean ages for the 
schizophrenic and neurotic-personality disorder groups 
(15.7 and 15.8, respectively) or between the mean 
IQ (105.8 and 103.4). There were 17 males and 3 
females in each group. 


2A possible exception to this statement are the 
findings of Rapaport (1945). He compared a group 
of schizophrenics with other psychiatric groups for 
some of the kinds of responses McGaughran and 
Moran include in their open-private category, (though 
referring to them by different names), and offers 
some empirical support for the differentiating power 
of a few of these signs (p. 452). However, even for 
these, the results are badly in need of further valida- 
tion since: the differentiating ability of the signs was 
arrived at ad hoc; tests of significance were not 
reported; no indications were given that the groups 


M; ow involved were equated for age or IQ; it is not clear 
dig” a > “pling” 3 
icine, i University of Pennsylvania, School of whaia a blind” evaluation of the data was 
undertak . 
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Procedure 


The Rapaport (1945) modification of the Gold- 
stein-Gelb-Weigl Object Sorting Test was adminis- 
tered individually to each subject according to the 
procedure described by Rapaport. Both writers took 
part in the administration, with each of us testing 
an equal number of patients in each group. One of 
us (DKS), who had no knowledge of the subjects’ 
clinical diagnoses, “blindly” rated each protocol, plac- 
ing responses into the following four categories: 

1. The Open-Private category of McGaughran and 
Moran (1956b). These authors have delineated 11 
types of open-private responses which they desciibe 
in their scoring manual. 

2. The Essential Looseness category described by 
Rapaport (1945, p. 406). We include this category 
for two reasons. First, it seems to involve aspects of 
the kind of thinking that was described in Category 
1, only it shows itself in the number of items included 
in the sorting rather than in the verbalization. Sec- 
ond, it was one of the four categories that Rapaport 
found best differentiated schizophrenic groups from 
both other clinical groups and a nonpsychiatric pa- 
tient group (p. 452).3 

3. Intrusion of Instinctual Drives. We included 
here responses in which the content of the subjects 
verbalization, or his behavior while giving the re- 
sponse, revealed an inappropriate expression of an 
instinctual drive. We felt that such responses should 
be scored since they reflect an impairment in one’s 
ability to control such drives which Beres (1956) 
and Bellak (1958) both have described as character- 
izing the schizophrenic. For subcategorizing these re- 
sponses, we used the breakdown employed by Holt 
(1960) in his “Manual for the Scoring of Primary 
Process Manifestations in Rorschach Responses.” 
Thus, scores were given for responses reflecting 
drives with libidinal aim (that is, responses with 
oral, anal, sexual, homosexual, or exhibitionistic- 

voyeuristic implications) and aggressive aims. The 
following are some of the responses so scored: (a) 
Libidinal—a response referring to the imitation 
cigarette as being “like candy” was scored for its 
oral implications. (However, if the subject stated 
that the silverware are “objects you eat with,” no 
score was given. The objects involved here legit- 
imately pertain to eating and, thus, no intrusion 
of an instinctual drive could be said to have taken 
place.) A response of smelling the pipe on the smok- 
ing equipment item, was scored for its anal im- 
plications. (b) Aggressive—a score was given for 
grouping the lock with the bell and stating “this is 
4 bell for warning. Let’s say the burglar is trying to 
get in a store. This lock would be on. When he 


8 The other three cate 
alludes to in this contexi 
and “syncretistic,” 
balization. Most of 
headings are subs 
Moran’s open-priva: 
other terms. 


gories that Rapaport (1945) 
t are “symbolic,” “fabulated,” 
which refer to the subject’s ver- 
the responses falling under these 
umed under McGaughran and 
te category, though described by 
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breaks it, the bell goes off.” A score was given for a 
response to the white objects (cigarettes, sugar, an 
filing card) by stating “all can be destroyed very 
easily.” 
A MEE. This category was established to 
cover aspects of the subject’s verbal or nonver i 
reactions during testing that, in the “blind” EE 
judgment, reflected aspects of schizophrenic ego E 
turbance that could not be scored in any of the t $ 
prior categories. After all the protocols were scor! ja 
and the data tabulated, the Miscellaneous espan 
were re-examined. It was found that a prepon = 
ance of them could be grouped into four ste 
gories, two of which primarily seemed to reflect P 
impairment in thought processes (Subcategories 
and b) and two of which mainly appeared to a 
a disturbance in the patient’s relation to A 
(Subcategories c and d). These ad hoc gron E 
are presented below together with the kinds 0 (a) 
sponses that were scored in each of them: Holt 
Peculiar Verbalizations—a designation used by Wine 
(1960) in his Rorschach manual to describe 
stances of linguistic usage that are autistic enoug t 
sound odd, recognizably not idiomatic, and noth 
function of group membership, unfamiliarity > 5 
English, or the like” (p, 35).4 For example, ea their 
ject referred to the toys as “all small images 2 fers 
main purpose.” (b) Perseverative Thinking" hat 
to the inappropriate use of a conceptualization 0 
had been used appropriately on an earlier iee ee 
Inappropriate Motor Activity—the subject a b- 
in the test situation inappropriately, using un 
jects in a manner that violated the explicit a” tions’ 
plicit restrictions imposed by the test instruc rew 
For example, one subject started to remove # at 
from the bell with a toy screwdriver and seeing aged 
it could be done decided that the objects Þe pject 
together. (d) Out of Field Responses—the F pject 
introduced the idea of including in a sort ubject 
that were not part of the test. Thus, one $" hen 
chose the lock as his free choice item i stated 
pointed to the door of the testing room an 
“they [usually] put aslock [on the door]. a dif- 
Since it was possible for a response tO Pi pot? 
ferent scorable elements, it could be score’ 
than once. Most elements that were goora r 
given weights of one, However, if the rater ology A 
the element was an extreme example of pathy pt p 
a particular category, she gave it double W elem. 
she felt that it was questionable whether mi ; 
fell into the category, she gave it half Weiz’ 3), c 
P > 1, an th 
a three-point scale was available (.5, 1» tocob , 
After scoring the responses of a prO apP 
“blind” rater made an overall diagnostic ress e 
She used as her criterion her global bas the f 
the protocol based on a flexible weighing °| oye. 


sponses in the four categories discuss¢ as d2 oti? 
making these judgments, each protocol a ur 
in one of four ways: schizophrenic; psy g 


jes: 48 
R tudio” oc 
* Schafer (1948), in his individual case Er asp” 
this term much as we do to describe Ce” 
of Object Sorting Test responses. 
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TABLE 1 


MEAN 
= 


Sı e se 
= CORES For THE Two PSYCHIATRIC Groups AND $ TESTS 


FOR DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THEM 


Neurotics and personality 


Eini Schizophrenics dicorders 
t 
5 M SD M SD 
en-Pri 
ena ate 5.25 (5.2) 3.84 3.33 (3.6) 3.06 1.76" 
ntrusio Tne 73 1.37 63 1.06 "26 
fiscal n of instinctual drives 1.10 1.49 .25 41 2 46e* 
tor 2.05 206 | 95 wu 208** 
a 9.13 7.21 5.15 4.25 2.10** 


* Sienifican 

a g Bnificant a 4 

se Significant at 025 1 
Bnificant at :01 level. 


& Der, 

Personali ‘ 
thoice ae disorder; don’t know, but a forced 
reed cho: be schizophrenic; don’t know, but a 


i olci 3 A 
disorder, € would be psychoncurotic or personality 


HYbothes B 
l. Th 

„1l The t 

per tficant sige scores for the four categories will be 
i Psychon, Sreater for the schizophrenics than for 
2. es foes and personality disorders. 

oth iagnostic Protocols are evaluated globally the 

beat tO a sini types can be distinguished from each 
asis of aun greater than that expected on the 


RESULTS 


he 
Mea s5 
Presenteg A a for the four categories * are 

able 1 

© re : 
foun i ais bearing on Hypothesis 1 can be 
or al ou e last row which presents the means 
5 r categories combined. The difference 


r cl 

The herr response is given an equal weight 
desin Means ate placed on a three-point scale. 
Dhre Ple to we included since we felt it would be 
(lose with Pare the findings on our schizo- 
Ctog oe of McGaughran and Moran 
they» eventhal, McGaughran, and Moran 


Sai 
edit Pot differentially weight the scores 


between the two groups is significant at the .025 
level (one-tailed ¢ test).° When each of the four 
categories is considered separately, the differ- 
ences are all in the predicted direction, and for 
all but Category 2, these differences are signifi- 
cant below the .05 level. Thus, Hypothesis 1 is 
strongly supported by the findings of this study. 

The results bearing on Hypothesis 2 are pre- 
sented in Table 2. 

When all the global judgments are considered, 
22 of them were correct and 18 incorrect. These 
results are not significant (binomial test). When 
the “don’t know but forced choice” judgments 
d, 19 cases remain in which the rater 
f her judgment. She was 
f these. Although the dif- 
ference is not significant, there is a tendency in 
the predicted direction (p = .08, one-tailed bi- 
nomial test). However, Hypothesis 2 cannot be 
said to be more than weakly supported by these 


results. 


are exclude 
felt reasonably sure 0 
correct in 13 or 68% 0 


6 The numbers presented are combined totals for 
Part I and Part II of the Object Sorting Test since 
the two parts were almost equally effective in dif- 
ferentiating the two psychiatric groups. Of the scores 
assigned for Part I, 64.6% of them were given to 


the schizophrenics compared to 63.4% for Part II. 


TABLE 2 


DIAGNOSTIC JUDGMENTS à 


Judgment of status 


T Actu 
al kay 
l status Neurotics and | Rode and | Neurotie and 
: Don't know rotal aie | PTSONALY | Personality Personality 
Say Schizophrenic | schizophrenic schizor disorders Disorders Disorders 
Ney2phy 
Moties ics 5 6 i 5 3 it 
ni 7 
Sorderg d Personality 2 7 9 
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Discussion 


The results of this study take on particular sig- 
nificance when they are considered in conjunc- 
tion with the findings of McGaughran and Moran. 
These authors demonstrated that schizophrenic 
adults could be differentiated from brain dam- 
aged and nonpsychiatric patient adults on the 
sorting test for those responses they called open- 
private. The results of the current study allow 
for the following additional conclusions to be 
drawn: a 

1. These open-private responses not only can 
differentiate schizophrenics from organics and 
nonpsychiatric patients, but they can differenti- 
ate them from psychoneurotics and personality 
disorders. This is an important finding for the 
clinical use of the sorting test for differential 
diagnosis. What makes the findings in this investi- 
gation particularly noteworthy is that our schizo- 
phrenics did not require hospitalization, and, 
thus, do not represent the “sickest” segment of 
the schizophrenic population while the nonschizo- 
phrenics did require residential treatment, sug- 
gesting they have greater ego disturbance than 
most patients with similar diagnoses. Thus, one 
would have expected the usual differences in ego 
functioning between schizophrenics, on the one 
hand, and neurotics and personality disorders, on 
the other, to have been reduced by the particular 
samples of patients we used here. The fact that 
there were still significant differences between the 
groups therefore attests to the differentiating 
power of McGaughran and Moran's open-private 
category. 

2. These open-private responses characterize 
adolescent schizophrenics as well as adult schizo- 
phrenics. The average number of such responses 
for our adolescent group was 5.2 which is close 
to the 5.7 average for one adult schizophrenic 
group studied (McGaughran & Moran, 1956a). 
It was a good deal lower than the 9.5 average 
for a second adult schizophrenic group (Leven- 
thal et al., 1959). The difference between the two 
adult groups in their average open-private re- 
sponses has been ascribed to the fact that the 


second group was hospitalized for a greater length 
of time. 


The greater degree of chronicity for the [second] 
group, then, may be associated with a greater tend- 
ency to employ open-private sortings, a type of con- 
ceptualization which Presumably would increase with 
increased social withdrawal (p. 89). 


Since our adolescent schizophrenic Population was 
a nonhospitalized group, it is understandable that 
their average is closer to that of the first adult 
schizophrenic group than the second, 
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3. While the open-private category covers many 
of the responses that reflect aspects of the ego 
impairment in schizophrenia, there are other te 
sponses, not covered by this category which are 
at least as characteristic. We saw these responses 
as reflecting impairment in three ego functions, 
which according to the psychoanalytic position 
expounded by Beres (1956) and Bellak (1958); 
are among those functions most severely dis- 
turbed in schizophrenia. These responses can be 
grouped into those primarily reflecting & dis» 
turbance in the thought processes (including 
Peculiar Verbalizations and Perseverative TAT 
ing), relation to reality (including Inapprop™® 
Motor Activity and Out of Field responses), ren 
regulation and control of instinctual drives. a ve 
ject to confirmation by other investigators, bn 
tentatively conclude that the use of a a 
system (for both research and clinical a 
that considers these responses in addition to t Š 
designated as open-private? will result 1 ics 
sharper differentiation between schizophrer 
and patients with other kinds of psychiatric 
turbances. x 


SUMMARY 


vere 
A group of 20 schizophrenic adolescents sti 
compared with a group of 20 psychoneur’ ic 
and personality disorders for their perfor e 
on the Object Sorting Test. The subjects d sex 
+a) treat 
and all were patients in an open residential ue a 
ment center. The test protocols were 3 
evaluated for four categories of respons? re 
which it was hypothesized that the schizop hy” 
ics would have higher scores. It was Si judg 
pothesized that the rater, making a globai J sif 
ment as to each patient’s diagnosis, C° ups: 
nificantly differentiate between the two er cal 
While the second hypothesis was only ds was 
supported by the results, the first hypothesi e 
strongly supported. Significant differences i] and 
predicted direction were found both ove" ness 
for three of the four categories studie “pivaté 
were: McGaughran and Moran’s “open e 
responses; responses reflecting inapproP™ nisce 


. . . . jaf 
trusions of instinctual drives; a group ° pect. 
laneous responses including those labele na Pes 
Verbalizations, Perseverative Thinking: pdi" 


priate Activity, and Out of Field. Thee 
were seen as reflecting different aspec 
ego impairment in schizophrenia. ve 
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SSTEEM AND PERSUASIBILITY ? 


HOWARD LEVENTHAL anv SIDNEY I. PERLOE? 


Yale University 


One 
toi goal of communications research has beer 


vidua] if Variables which can account for indi- 
CO) muni erences in the acceptance of persuasive 
Ne : Cations, The self-esteem or favorable- 
lable self-rating of the recipient is one such 
steem t as been suggested that persons low 

Worth end to see themselves as different and 

ing $ than others and are therefore more 
Relati ns! Of influence (Lesser & Abelson, 1959). 
; eg between self-esteem and persuasi- 
ni 


planis, 1954 a have often not been very high 
pn foung 1955; Janis & Field, 1959) or have 
ielq, 19 only in restricted groups (Janis & 
(Lesser 59) and under special circumstances 

på Some p elon, 1959), 
ag been pat different approach to self-esteem 
Poseg tha T by Cohen (1959). He has pro- 
pte i; People who rate themselves high in 
wet ema avoidance defenses, while those who 
g iitizi elves low incline towards expressive or 
“tenses. Evidence for this relation- 
EEM cen Presented by Cohen (1959, p. 
Ssg atteg in part by Mental Health Grant 
on : a ‘venthal and NSF Grant G13023 to 
is to e authors wish to express their apprecia- 
Pape Diu gare Carl Hovland of Yale University for 
for = They wicism of an earlier form of the present 
Ùs hap ¿50 wish to thank G, Whitney Biggs 
aspects of the planning and running 
pe to Alan Chasnoff for his help in 

A: 


averford College. 


115) and by Coopersmith (1959). On the basis 
of this view of self-esteem, Cohen has hypothe- 
sized that “threatening appeals may be rejected 
more by those of high self-esteem than those of 
low self-esteem. On the other hand, appeals which 
enhance an individual's self picture might be ac- 
cepted more by the highs than by the lows” (p: 
119). A recent experiment by Goldstein (1959) 
showing that avoiders change more in response 
to minimal than to high fear appeals also pro- 
vides partial support for the hypothesis. 

The study to be reported has produced addi- 
tional data which are relevant to Cohen’s (1959) 
hypothesis concerning the relationship between 
esteem and persuasibility. Although the experi- 
ment was designed for another purpose, it did 
yield data relevant to the relationship between 
esteem and persuasibility. The research was origi- 
nally constructed to explore the effects of simi- 
larity in personality characteristics of communi- 
cator and recipient upon attitude change. The 
specific hypothesis tested was that subjects who 
receive communications Opposing their own po- 
sitions from communicators who are similar to 
them on relevant personality characteristics 
would show more attitude change toward the 
communication than subjects receiving opposing 
communications from communicators who are 
dissimilar to them. The data did not support the 
hypothesis, although, as will be shown below, 
similarity did have an effect on attitude change. 
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The remainder of the paper will focus on 
Cohen’s (1959) hypothesis and will present only 
those aspects of the original method and results 
which are relevant to this hypothesis. 


METHOD 
Study Design 


Attitude content. The issue selected was attitude 
toward Army life. This included many subtopics 
such as reactions to authority, feelings concerning 
an all male environment, conflicts with independence 
and intellectual needs, etc. The issue involves many 
potential threats while at the same time it is of great 
interest to students. 

Communications. Subjects received what purported 
to be interview transcripts of ex-college men who 
were in the Army. The communications were pre- 
sented supposedly as a stimulus for a discussion of 
Army life. Because initial attitudes toward the Army 
were equally divided in favorability, two persuasive 
appeals were prepared. In both, the communicator 
had been unexpectedly drafted and had had his ca- 
reer plans interrupted. The individual summarized his 
feelings toward Army life as they developed during 
his service. While the favorable communication be- 
gan with the soldier expressing his initial doubts and 
annoyance with Army life, his reaction became pro- 
gressively more favorable. The communication might 
be characterized as optimistic and buoyant, with the 
soldier making a highly adequate adjustment to the 
Army. In each situation he looked at the “bright 
side” and secured many gratifications for himself. 
The anti-Army communication was negativistic, an- 
gry, and clearly showed an individual engaged in 
trivial, boring, and self-demeaning activities. Sub- 
jects with initially positive attitudes received the 
anti-Army communication; those with negative at- 
titudes received the pro-Army communication. 

Each communication covered identical topics: basic 
training, the typical Army sergeant, overseas duty, 
job placement and work experience, friendships in 
service, sex activities, and the degree to which the 
soldier felt he benefitted from his entire Army exper- 
ience. They were comparable in expressiveness and 
verbal skill. 

Similarity. Before reading the interview trans- 
scripts, subjects were given personality ratings of the 
man whose comments they were about to read. They 
were told that knowing about the man would help 
them in evaluating his reactions. A special set of 
ratings was constructed for each subject. In one 
conditon these ratings were quite similar to ratings 
the subject had previously made of himself; in the 
other, they were quite dissimilar. 

Esteem. Self-esteem was introduced in the original 
poe a two purposes. First, it was to serve as a 
ah Bae for the similarity manipulation. 

Was a danger that dissimilar communicators 

for high esteem subjects would be low in esteem. 
, 

and those for low esteem subjects would be high. 
To control for these effects, each communicator and 
recipient were matched in esteem. Second, inclusion 
of the esteem variable permitted an examination of 
the relationship between self-esteem and persuasibility. 
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Thus the design involved two levels of three v 
ables: similarity, esteem, and favorableness of co! 
munication. 


Initial Measures 


Initial attitudes. The initial measures were collected 
at least one week prior to the attitude change a 
sion. Subjects rated Army life on 22 characteristic 
The applicability of each adjective and ae 
Army life was indicated on a seven-point scale. ob- 
sirability ratings for each characteristic were also A 
tained on seven-point scales. The applicability E 
desirability ratings were scaled from + 3 (highly ¢ e 
plicable and highly desirable) to — 3 (inapplice š 
and undesirable). An overall index of attitude t 
ward Army life was obtained by multiplying in 
applicability and desirability ratings and sum spl 
across the 22 characteristics. The sample was zero 
into favorable and unfavorable groups at ne un- 
point, with favorable attitudes above zero ae the 
favorable below. Had the split been made a have 
median, which was 1.5, only one subject wou 
been reclassified. 

Self-esteem. Subjects rated themselve: 
acteristics. Twenty-two of the adjectives | te! 
scriptive of personality traits and five indica re 
interest in music, art, science, etc. Ratings inter- 
seven-point scales, Twenty of these traits an scales. 
ests were rated for desirability on seven-poln for the 
Both the applicability and desirability ratings “tyes 
20 characteristics were converted into scale Yul 
(+3 to —3 as in the attitude questionnaire east? 
tiplied, and summed. The score provides & Php the 
of self-esteem, or more accurately a measure valued 
degree to which a person attributes positively chat” 
characteristics to himself and disavows negativ? Jow 
acteristics. Subjects were divided into high ap 
self-esteem groups using a median split. 


s on 27 chery 
were de 


Subjects 


«rode 
A total of 58 male undergraduates from m ust} 
tory courses in psychology and sociology w serv" 
in the present study, None of the subjects P% 
in the Army or were in the ROTC. 


Procedure in 


ing 
Subjects were seen in groups, usually Log oe 
size from four to six members; only a ne ie 
groups had fewer than four people and cont 
seven. To minimize suspicion concerning jons 
munications and attitude measures, the eel js 
carefully planned to emphasize their hee the on 
pose as discussions of Army life. The aim obt 
cussion, as described to the subjects, ei the F 
“considered opinions and ideas” to ampli a was pe 
viously obtained questionnaire material. 
stated, however, that each participant 
given information about the personality ° fe- ub 
ticular soldier and his reaction to ArmMY cach “pe 
Following the introductory instructions, wit 
ject was given a Summary Rating Tits ph 
ratings of the communicator’s perso” ttih oh, 
forms, presumably from the Army, Were ecial pe 
used several type sizes, and borders, oa fro” 
numbers, etc, and looked very differen 


a 


Other questionnaire material 
forms, Subjects rated the clar 
Perceived similarity to the 
tions that his reaction to 


After examining the 
y of their impression, 
source, and their expecta- 
| Gomi “Teck i Army life would clarify 
elven ak eclings, The communications were next 
tinuation ae Special forms marked Interview Con- 
anding pte which were also multilithed. W hile 
Sheets M and collecting the Summary Rating 
a variety op o muniedtinns; the experimenters made 
handling iy ye ambos remarks urging care in 
government ce they had to be returned to the 


" Following 
the Maximiz 
cae IScussio 
Selves 

it.) Your 


the communication, it w: 


ted that, 
€ the meaningfulness and 


ficance of 


ary for all subjects to review their 
like manner, each completed once again 
attitude questionnaire. The investigator 
© point that the procedures were necessary 
| cial de ie to the discussion and to avoid superfi- 
the attitud While one investigator was passing out 
ng “st questionnaires, the other was busily 
pt in a and “checking” a tape recorder which was 
tion Prominent position at all times. Identifica- 
ers Were also placed at each subject’s 
5-minute discussion was actually held 
fter which subjects were disabused of 
e materials were real and answered 
on what they thought the experiment 
ey „were asked not to communicate 
ceedings to others and were told the 
e given to them shortly. 
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RESULTS 


ani. s, 
"bulation Checks 


Om , 
| eon nications, Differences were computed 
ffs an i ubject’s attitudes on the premeas- 
Éi attitudes following the communica- 
nig le 1 y life. These data are presented 
tik Cant differ analysis of variance revealed sig- 
£ € a fë ences between groups receiving posi- 
haq/50, b 8ative communications (F = 96.14, df 
| ha pPositg 001). The communications clearly 
Ugh t pees on the subject’s attitudes 
sech oa Solute amount of change generated 
o ateg Harity 
ifferences 
Condi t Perce; 
‘tiong were 
| 


aot significantly different. 
e manipulation of similarity cre- 
in the ratings (on a nine-point 
ed similarity; means for the two 
3.74 for the similar communi- 
“45 for the dissimilar communicator 
= 1/54). Low numbers indicate 
noT estee ty. There were no significant ef- 
the Sie% i h upon perceived similarity. 
Stan, EBree o experiment. Checks were made on 
Tread the „© Which subjects seemed to under- 
Were Sponge Pose of the experiment. Subjects’ 
h thi signif were scored for insight and there 
S facto, t differences between conditions 
X. Nearly all subjects thought the 


10, 
Similari 
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TABLE 1 


MEAN CHANGE IN ATTITUDE FROM 
PRE- TO POSTQUESTIONNAIRES 


Similar Dissimilar 
communicator communicator 
Condition SEN 

High Low High Low 
Esteem | Esteem | Esteem | Esteem 
Received Pro- +17.295| -18.00 +36.17| +5.10 

communication (7) (5) (6) (10) 
Received Anti- 21.38 | —20.86 9.50 | — 20.71 


communication | (8) (7) (8) (7) 


a A positive value i a more favorable 
attitude concerning 
change toward a le 
of change is indic: 
garding sign. 

b Number cases per cell, 


dicates a change tow 
rmy life; a negati: e indicates a 
vorable attitude. The lute amount 
ed by the magnitude of the value, disre- 


Army was interested in college students’ atti- 
tudes toward Army life in order to eventually 
improve these attitudes. 


Esteem and Similarity 


An inspection of Table 1 reveals that high and 
low esteem subjects differed in their responsive- 
ness to the two persuasive appeals. These differ- 
ences in persuasibility were restricted, however, 
to the dissimilar communicator condition. Under 
this condition, high esteem subjects tended to 
change more toward optimistic communications 
than pessimistic ones, while low esteem subjects 
showed the opposite tendency. The test of this 
interaction was significant (F = 8.20, df = 1/50, 
p < .01). The difference in the absolute amounts 
of attitude change shown by high esteem sub- 
jects to the two communications was significant 
(t = 2.48, p < .025, two-tailed test) as was the 
difference between the absolute amount of change 
among the low esteem subjects (¢ = 2.05, p < .05, 
two-tailed test). ` 

A correlation was computed between self- 
esteem and initial attitude to see whether the 
above finding relating esteem and attitude change 
could have been due to differences in initial atti- 
tudes toward the Army at different esteem levels. 
The negligible correlation, *=— .07, seems to 
tule out such a possibility. 


DISCUSSION 


The relationship between self-esteem and atti- 
tude change in the dissimilar condition seems to 
support Cohen’s (1959) interaction hypothesis, 
rather than a generalized form of the simpler 
hypothesis of an inverse linear relationship be- 
tween esteem and persuasibility (Janis, 1954; 
Janis & Field, 1959). 

The high self-esteem subjects who have been 
assumed to be avoidance oriented were more 
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readily influenced by optimistic, gratifying, po- 
tentially self-enhancing communications than by 
pessimistic, threatening ones. Low esteem sub- 
jects who have been assumed to use expressive 
or sensitizing defenses showed the opposite effect. 

There seem to be two factors responsible for 
the support given to Cohen’s (1959) hypothesis. 
First, the issue of Army life posed a threat to 
the subjects’ (Yale students) conceptions of 
themselves and of the type of life they believed 
they ought to lead. Second, the communications 
provided modes of anxiety reduction which varied 
in their compatibility with the subjects’ defensive 
styles. The negative communication dwelt upon 
the anxiety laden content. It thereby stimulated 
preparatory worry (Janis, 1958), which was quite 
consistent with the defenses presumed to charac- 
terize the low esteem subjects. Such defenses re- 
duce the subject’s anxiety either by projecting 
or displacing his concern with the actual source 
of his anxiety to one which is less threatening, 
or by increasing his vigilance for future real 
threats and thereby reducing the possibility of 
his being overwhelmed by surprise. The positive 
communication, on the other hand, provided a 
useful means of denying the threat posed by 
Army life and was therefore consistent with the 
presumed high esteem defensive orientation. In 
either case subjects were more likely to be in- 
fluenced by messages which they could use in 
their habitual modes of anxiety reduction, if these 
communications were provided by dissimilar com- 
municators. 

Neither the theory nor the data provide a 
clear reason for the relationship discussed above 
being limited to messages stemming from dis- 
similar communicators. One plausible explana- 
tion holds that the rejection of a communica- 
tion from a similar source is akin to rejection of 
the self. This may be pagticularly important in 
the present case in which the message describes 
the communicator’s personal reactions. A defen- 
Sive rejection of the message under these circum- 
stances might arouse more anxiety than if the 
defenses were not permitted to operate. With 
messages from a dissimilar source, this obstacle 
to the operation of the subjects’ defenses is not 
Present and the tendencies described above are 
able to affect persuasibility. 

At is interesting to compare this experiment 
meae maras aap  found significant 
ai féar eppil po efense preference and level 

a š ming the correspondence be- 
a eama Avoidance, and sri 
esteem, our findings agree on the 

former defensive orientation, but not on the lat- 
ter. In his results, avoiders showed significantly 
more change to minimal than high fear appeals; 
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however, sensitizers changed equally to both a 
sages. The difference in findings is probably i. 
to differences in the communications. While Gol z 
stein’s messages differed in the degree to bo 
they promoted anxiety, both were fear adie 
ing. Each may have exceeded the tinasto a 
promote “worry” by the sensitizer, and nel A 
was of such positive and gratifying tone 4S ity 
actually interfere with the sensitizer’s propens 
to ruminate on his worries. 


SUMMARY 
in self- 


It has been proposed that people high mecha- 


esteem tend to use avoidance defense | er 
nisms which lead them to reject threatening p 
suasive communications and to be recepti gle 
optimistic messages. On the other hand, peN 
low in self-esteem tend to use expressive or pi- 
tizing defenses which lead them to reject Je- 
mistic appeals and accept threatening ones- igne 
vant data were presented from a study des 
for another purpose. em 
It was Geom a subjects high in self ct 
were influenced more by optimistic comm jle 
tions than by threatening communications osit 
subjects low in self-esteem showed the OPP aoi 
pattern, but these results occurred only om 
subjects who received communications per 
sources dissimilar to subjects with respect 
sonality characteristics. 
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COMMUNALITY AND STABILITY OF MEANING IN 
CLINICAL CASE DESCRIPTION” 


ERIKA CHANCE, JACK ARNOLD, axb SYBIL TYRRELL 


Depariment of Psychiatry, Mount Zion Hospital, San Francisco 


en appieg Ce mean the same thing 
aDplie to a by different observers or when 
Studies į different patients. In many such 
the variable, commonly assumed that each of 
Oncept that selected corresponds to a unitary 
is at is used with more or less em- 
bias y Various kinds of observers (observer 
acteristic of found to be more or less char- 
She ae o various kinds of patients (differ- 
differe ig Patients). These studies focus on 
Patien €s in score level among observer or 


Tn ou Pulations, 
Amolg ĉarlier work (Chance, 1959; Chance & 
“lassityin >Y) with a system of variables for 
ae 1), ies Interpersonal experiences (see Fig- 
Which Sing amied, first, that the 20 variables 
mes for hac the system had the same mean- 
of aingo variety of observers and that the 
hs the D “tem variable was stable regardless 
plte 1 ent being described. Inspection of 
tp Sona] - Ows the 20 categories of inter- 
tig they oe arranged in such a way 
Do eg tive ng two major dimensions: posi- 
me tve Sent and active-passive. Thus, the 
th, Sion i E of the positive-negative di- 
of peh ae med by the 10 categories A 
fing g Ure 1 ts through O on the right side 

» While the negative section is de- 


thro DY t 
"ough he 10 categories F through J and P 


On the left, This arrangement is, 


si Ge i of a major project “Observa- 
Slt, PPorteg ‘i S Used in Clinical Case Descrip- 
yat United Si. the National Institute of Mental 
toy R, N ~2224, ates Public Health Service, under 

mith € are greatly indebted to R. Jarrett, 
. Tryon, University of California, 
nts and advice on problems of 


of course, arbitrary in the sense tħat it was 
based upon the investigator’s judgment of the 
interrelationships among the categories, e.g., 
the decision to include Category R (distrust, 
demand, accuse) in the definition of passivity 
might be challenged. Second, we assumed that 
these 20 categories of interpersonal experi- 
ence, regardless of differences among observers 
or patients to be rated, could be grouped into 
four clusters to define the two dimensions: ac- 
tive-passive and positive-negative (friendly- 
hostile). These two dimensions, it will be re- 
called, are included among the three polari- 
ties in terms of which Freud (1957) described 
the vicissitudes of instinct. In his discussion 
the two dimensions are used for the descrip- 
tion of responses to intrapsychic stimuli (in- 
stincts). The studies of Osgood, Suci, and 
Tannenbaum (1957) and Schaefer (1961) 
suggest that these are important dimensions 
of the individual’s response to his environ- 
ment. In short, the work cited above explores 
the possibility that friendly-hostile and active- 
passive are the two most important of an in- 
variant system of dimensions which character- 
ize responses to internal and external stimuli. 


pa 
(F)pipate, Dominate, Boss” 
(G) “Rebel, Boost, Show Off 
( H) eject Toke Away, Compete 
ff (1) Threaten, Mock, Punish 


Direct, Leod, Conte Kindiy (A) 
bS 
Teach, Inform, Advise 5, (B) 
N 
Give, Interpret, Help (C) N 
Support, Sympathize, Pity (DN, 
‘ 


POSITIVE ACTIVE 
RELATIONSHIPS 


1 
T NEGATIVE ACTIVE i. 
RELATIONSHIPS Si 

1 

1 

‘ 


i 
: 
H (J Pisepprove, Attack, Condemn Love, Praise, Approve (E) 


(P)Passively Critical, Resentful, Loves to be prolsed, Appreciates $ (K) 
a 


s Uncppreciative Loves to be liked 
r 
% NEGATIVE PASSIVE POSITIVE PASSIVE r 
\ RELATIONSHIPS RELATIONSHIPS i 
r 
(Q) Semplatn, Nog, Resist Passively Cooperate, Conciliate, Agree AL) 


(O Distrust, Demand, Accuse 

(S) Apologetic, Self-Critical, 

Mee, Retreating 

(T) Cowed Into Obedience, Obeying 
a Feared Authority, Submitting 


Trust, Ask Help, Depend ,(M) 

Admire, Ask Advice, Apk Opinion (N) 

Conform, Like to, 6% others do, (0) 

=i Obedient «7 

Fic. 1. A system for classifying interpersonal 
experiences. 
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The first hypothesis to be tested here is 
whether this invariant system holds for cli- 
nicians with different professional training re- 
sponding to the same patient and for cli- 
nicians with comparable training responding 
to different patients. If findings support the 
hypothesis of an invariant system of dimen- 
sions, then the second question raised here is 
whether these dimensions are equally mean- 
ingful to all clinical observers and in observa- 
tions about all patients. In other words, given 
the fact that the two dimensional system 
characterizes, in general, the thinking of sev- 
eral groups of clinicians about a patient, what 
modifications in the use of the system are as- 
sociated with certain kinds of professional 
training for the clinician? In what way is the 
system adapted when professional training is 
held constant and the patient to be described 
is varied? In order to spell out the modifica- 
tions associated with observer or patient dif- 
ferences we would wish to know, first, whether 
positive-negative and active-passive are two 
dimensions equally characteristic of clinical 
thinking regardless of professional training or 
patient described. 

Second, there may still be qualitative dif- 
ferences in the meaning assigned to the posi- 
tive-negative or the active-passive dimensions. 
For instance, in the a priori system shown in 
Figure 1, Categories F (dictate, dominate, 
boss) and A (direct, lead, control kindly) de- 
fine one pole of the active-passive dimension, 
while Categories T (cowed into obedience, 
obeying a feared authority, submitting) and 
O (conform, like to do as others do, obedi- 
ent) define the other. If the meaning of this 
dimension for a given group of clinicians in 
the context of a given case is the same as the 
one in the a priori system, then Categories F 
and A should represent the greatest pos- 
sible contrast to Categories T and O when 
clinicians describe a patient, regardless of 
whether this patient is thought to be ex- 
tremely passive or just average and regard- 
less of the degree of variability in judgments 
about the patient. However, some observers 
may consider Category I (threaten, mock 
punish) and B (teach, inform, advise) a 
much better contrast to Categories T and O. 
In short, differences in the quality of mean- 
ing assigned to the two dimensions depend 
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upon the relationships perceived among a 
categories which define them. The magnitude 
of the correlations which measure these rela- 
tionships depends upon the degree-of system 
atic variation found in the respnses | of a 
given sample of observers. Such vara 
response may be a function of the particu 
group of observers studied, of the persons fe 
be rated by the observers, or of a comina 
tion of these two factors. In those studies re 
which responses to a variety of persons = 
rated by the same observers, the relationship 
found among the categories are a function, 
both differences in thinking processes of . 
observer and differences in the persons - ) 
(Levy & Dugan, 1960; Osgood et al., J er- 
In the present study we have held the p 
son to be rated constant in order to poet 
the thinking processes of various groUP 
observers. r 

In this study 301 Freudian clinicia' tert 
asked to describe the same patients in ordet 
of the categories shown in Figure 1 17 con 
to see if their use of the categories WaS 


ns were 


de 
sistent with the a priori system an Pe 
termine systematic differences related ‘nioa! 
fessional training and contexts of the vitho! 
material.” If the categories are used u to 
special bias by clinicians, one would exp jn 
find that the same dimensions are equal an 
portant in their description of the patie 


jni 

? As described in Chance and Arnold (1960 
tially 3,564 clinicians from six major ents sot! 
were contacted. Their names had been obta# schi j 
membership directories for the American 
Association, the Clinical Division of the tric 2° al 
Psychological Association, and the psychia 5 ci 
Work section of the National Association jcate® on 
Workers. Willingness to participate was pr o at 
1,058 of these clinicians by supplying 5 and P 
about their professional training, experienc 
ferred theoretical systems, From this gronh 
ally evaluated the clinical material, but pen 0! 
lowed instructions closely enough to Pe" 
their responses in this part of the study- Je i 
of 533 clinicians differed from the amha aj 
contacted initially in that psychologists 
pated significantly more than members 05. eye 
plines. Of this group 186 psychiatrists, J 
gists, and 115 social workers cited Freu ‘ng jo ie 
jor influence upon their clinical think aD 
study only the responses of psychiatris ps 
workers were used because the N of 55 
gists was considered inadequate as state 
note 3. 
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Rati; as -i wk 
‘i tng Procedure for describing the content of the patient's verbalizations: The categories listed below should be marked 


Tom 1 


interper: 
Patient’. 


qhatacteristic cat 


least descriptive) to 20 (most descriptive) of the patient’s verbalized preoccupation with certain kinds of 
Sonal experiences and relationships. First, select out the category which is most characteristic of the 
S verbalizations about his interpersonal experience and assign it the rank of 20. Select the next most 
egory and assign it the rank of 19. The third most descriptive category should receive the rank of 


about hie’, Proceed to assign the rank of 1 to the category which least applies to the patient’s verbalization 


i 
m this f, 


We re, 


ashe Personal experience. A rank of 2 should be given to the next least descriptive category. Proceed 
smon until you have used all the ranks from 1 to 20 taking care not to use the same number twice. 


ali ; à Bi . 5 . . P 
objecti lize that quantification of clinical material raises many problems and is subject to a number of theoretical 


‘tions, 
"Stim press 


Twenty c 


pomplain, Nag, Resist passively Si ils 
aaa y critical, Resentful, Unappreciative 

eet ake away, Compete 

fk ust, Demand, Accuse 

en pate Conciliate, Agree 

te Inform, Advise 

mea Ask advice, Ask opinion 

onion Tyee Condemn i 

oves nie e to do as others do, Obedient 

Ictate, Dominate, Boss 

s Sympathize, Pity 

Bol Boast, Show off : 

Thre getic, Self-critical, Retreating 
«eaten, Mock, Punish 


lvi 
Cowag nterPret, Help 


e, Pra 

Diredy 188e, Approve 

g = Lead, Control kindly 
St, Ask help, Depend 


ategories of Interpersonal Experience in Random Order* 


€ praised, Appreciates, Loves to be liked 


nto obedience, Obeying a feared authority, Submitting 


Nevertheless we hope that for the purpose of this study you will use this procedure to describe your 
tous. Please limit yourself to 15 minutes for rating the transcript in this way. 


Your ranking from 1, 
least descriptive, to 
20, most descriptive 


tep ote py, = 
Ort in opor RA: is 
t in order (uindred randomizations were systematically distributed throughout the sample of 533 clinicians in the original 
eliminate the effect of order of presentation. 
Fic. 2. Rating sheet used by clinicians. 
thar 


e: 
“itical P the categories receives the same 
of g tos inition, Such a design aims at ex- 
fog Manin see in the extent and quality 
psio a or clinicians with different pro- 
en Brow, ms: The same procedure in 
ate Patient . Clinicians, replicated for sev- 
en stabil; Permits exploration of questions 
Ses a 5 lty of meaning related to differ- 
ng patients. 


METHOD 


6 bor 5 

a vha an earlier paper (Chance & Arnold, 
ty than are: "sts and social workers from six ma- 
ate eet the United States had been asked 
an, Ne „‘Yanscripts of two treatment ses- 
thon’ soph etic hour with a middle-aged business 
by ss, anstted patient deeply involved in psy- 
slic ator, yy schi One psychotherapy hour with an 
“Don Ad yyy w20Phrenic girl—promiscuous, alco- 
le to use the hour for more than a 
e fe mishaps. Both patients had been 

ph, therapist for over one year. 
transcripts of the two treatment 


sessions were sent to each participating clinician to- 
gether with instructions to evaluate the verbaliza- 
tions of each patient by means of the instrument 
shown in Figure 2. It will be noted that the cate- 
gories which the clinicians were asked to rank in 
order of their descriptiveness for the verbalizations 
of each patient are the same as those shown in 
Figure 1, but were presented to the subjects in dif- 
ferent random orders. Half of the subjects were in- 
structed to read and evaluate the therapy transcript 
first; the other half were asked to read and evaluate 


TABLE 1, 
BREAKDOWN OF THE SAMPLE 


Number describing 


Sample as 
Analytic | Therapy 
patient patient 
Analytically trained 54 51 
psychiatrists 
Psychiatrists without analytic 37 44 
training 
Social workers 62 53 
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the analytic transcript first. This attempt at counter- 
balancing the effects of order of case presentation 
was not successful.2 Therefore, only responses to 
the first case read were used in this investigation. 
Table 1 shows the breakdown of the sample of 
Freudian psychiatrists and social workers who re- 
turned the materials in usable condition. One hun- 
dred and fifty-three evaluated the analytic transcript, 
and 148 thé therapy transcript. Within each of these 
major divisions of the sample the responses of three 
groups were examined separately: psychiatrists with 
formal analytic training, psychiatrists without such 
training, and social workers. We were interested, first, 
in determining whether given the same patient cli- 
nicians with varying professional experience would 
agree in the meaning attributed to the 20 categories. 
The second problem was to determine whether hold- 
ing professional training constant clinicians assessing 
two different cases would attribute the same mean- 
ing to the 20 categories of interpersonal relation- 
ships. Technical problems in the investigation of 
these questions can be considered in two steps: first, 
the choice of a technique for describing the relation- 
ships among the ranks obtained from a given group 
for the 20 categories in terms of underlying dimen- 
sions, and, second, the choice of the most logical pro- 
cedure for comparing the responses of six groups of 
clinicians. 

Factor analysis was the technique used for ana- 
lyzing the relationships obtained among rankings for 
the 20 categories by each group of clinicians in terms 
of the dimensions underlying these rankings. The 
first step was to factor the covariance matrices gen- 
erated from the six sets of category rankings. This 
was done using the centroid method after correcting 
for the effects of ipsative scores according to Tucker 
(1956). The factor loadings thus obtained were then 
standardized by dividing by the standard deviations 
of the associated variables in order to obtain results 
equivalent to a factor analysis of correlation coeffi- 
cients. In line with the first hypothesis concerning 
the importance of the two dimensions, it was de- 
cided that unless the first two factors from a given 
analysis could account for at least 25% of the vari- 
ance present, we were not interested in proceeding 
further. In addition, since the amount of variance 
left to be extracted was, in general, minimal after 
removing the first two centroid factors, it was de- 
cided to extract only these two and a third to as- 
sist in matching them to the criterion.* 
= ee 
„° It was demonstrated that order of case presenta- 
tion showed marked effects upon the clinicians’ judg- 
ment about each patient’s concern with negative-pas- 
sive relationships. If a patient was assessed first, he 
was thought to be more preoccupied with resent- 


ment, complaint, and distrust than if he was assessed 
second. 


*The factor loadings were 
rate factorings of the covaria: 
ings obtained in the first fa 
estimate the communalities fi 
ferences between the first an 


stabilized by two sepa- 
nce matrices using load- 
ctoring of categories to 
or the second. The dif- 
d second estimates were 
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In order to clarify the procedures used, the mode 
and the hypothesis are presented in some detail. i 
main hypothesis is that for all English speaking a 
nicians there exists an invariant semantic sue 
associated with the 20 categories presented 2 b 
ure 1. That is to say, that within the limits meet 
by errors of sampling and measurement, there Bn 
an orthogonal rotation of the factor matrix e 
group of clinicians to a position where it will Pe 
late perfectly with the factor matrix of another a the 
of clinicians. Note that this says nothing apne 
relative amount of variance associated with the t af- 
ous factors, The theoretical correlations are = ro- 
fected by this. The test of the hypothesis 15 t wit 
tate one factor matrix to maximum agreemen n bez 
another and determine whether the garna ma- 
tween the corresponding factor loadings depa" uired 
terially from 1.00. A degree of discretion 15 reastent 
here since departure from 1.00 will to some ae 
be a function of the reliability of the loading; 
loadings on factors that extract smaller bre 
of variance may be expected to be less relia ri- 
those on factors that extract larger amounts O 
ance. 

For comparisons of factorial results from gi 
group with those from another, reference be a 
the factor matrix of that group were nei with 
least squares solution 5 of maximum agreer ons 
results for the other group. The compat? 
ported here involved the rotations listed yA 
In these comparisons the responses Of an vere 
trained psychiatrists to the analytic case Be ed 
lected as the criterion performance. It was 1°" jong 
that this particular group of clinicians had 
est and most intensive training and tha 
sponses would be most representative O trans¢| e 
clinical thinking. Responses to the analytic sinc tn 
were selected as the criterion performance ore C.n 
session with that patient represented 2 ‘ie sessi? 
sically Freudian instance of therapy than = 5 
with the psychotherapy patient. As shown 1 | oyve 
studies of communality of meaning amon 
with varying professional training for ae of Py 
case involved comparison of the respon thos’ iy 
chiatrists without analytic training and ° ance: ip” 
social workers with the criterion perform des. 
Studies of communality of meaning in os of P 
tion of the therapy patient the respons t pact 
choanalytically trained psychiatrists for ef orm" 
were first rotated toward the criterion Ereudia” p 
in order to obtain the most “typically et 
ganization of the data. The responses tO eh 


one 


e 2. 
ically 
jy ti fe 


cel 
: ere 2 
so slight that the results of the second W ie 


and the procedure was carried no further. iy 
5 The reference axes were rotated tO aE o ( 

squared distances between comparable be the 
ables). The solution requires maxim A 
products (covariances) of comparable 14 
Orthogonal solutions were used. Since veo 
pothesis concerning the relationship bee 
factors, orthogonality appeared the simp 
Parsimonious assumption. 
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TABLE 2 
MATRIX ROTATIONS ror COMPARING RESULTS oF FACTORIAL STUDIES 
Observers Analytic patient Therapy patient 
j Matrix rotations for studies of communality of meaning among observers with 
varying professional training 
A a n TRAR x cone a a anand 
nalytically trained psychiatrists Matrix 1 a Matrix 2 
| Criterion o Rotated to criterion 
| (No rotation) Matrix 1 
| ` (Criterion for other therapy- 
patient matrices after rotation) 
Psychiatri A 
Tratiatrists without analytic Matrix 3 Matrix + 
ing Rotated to criterion Rotated to criterion 
( Matrix 1 Matrix 2 


Social Workers 


Matrix 5 Matrix 6 
Rotated to criterion Rotated to criterion 
Matrix 1 Matrix 2 


j Matrix rotations for studies of stability of meaning in the context of different patients 


Analyti — | 
alytically trained psychiatrists Matrix 1 Matrix 2 
Criterion Rotated to criterion 
\ p | (No rotation) Matrix 1 
SYchiatri A | 
tanist without analytic Matrix3 -> | Matrix 4 
| Rotated to criterion Rotated to criterion 
Matrix 1 Matrix 3 


| (Criterion after rotation for 
j therapy-patient matrix of 
similar group) 


Soci, 
cial Workers 


Matrix 5 Matrix 6 } 
Rotated to criterion Rotated to criterion 
Matrix 1 Matrix 5 
g (Criterion after rotation for 
therapy-patient matrix of 
) similar group) 


trang 


cript . : ; , 
at a Psychiatrists without analytic training phenomena of interest can be described in quantita- 
the aah Workers were then compared with those tive terms ® as follows: , , 

l ae Ord, Ytically trained psychiatrists. 1. The importance of the two-dimensional system 


mble or sto determine the extent to which this for the thinking of each group of clinicians can be 
sending t Teudian clinicians attributed the same measured in terms of the average proportion of total 
poin © the 20 categories in the context of de- variance explained by the positive-negative and the 
wigs a analytic and the therapy transcripts, re- active-passive factors. 
tt, hout E the analytic patient by psychiatrists 2. Whereas the importance of the system as a 
í ae rot, aly tic training and by social workers were whole may remain unaffected by variations in the 
ta ticay, toward the criterion performance of professional training of observers or by variations 
op ted th, rained psychiatrists. Having thus ob- in clinical material described, the relative importance 
Re the Gte Most “typically” Freudian arrangement of the two factors may be affected by such varia- 
then S of coties, the responses of each of the three tions. Variations in the ratio of the average propor- 
Com, “linician: ti ient were 
*ouns p Dareq se oa Pei ets 6 Statistical tests of differences between variance- 
| te all = the therapy patient, covariance matrices were not undertaken because the 
wig’ a "parisons, regardless of whether they con- basic data were ranks, thus rendering the matrices 


Mean; ifterg ne ality of meaning among observers only approximations of what might have been ob- 
ing a T Professional training or stability of tained with scores with less severe restrictions on 


€scription of different patients, the them. 
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tion of the total variance explained by the two fac- 
tors were, therefore, examined for evidence of the 
effects of different professional training or different 
clinical material. 

3. Similarity in the meaning of the two dimen- 
sions for clinicians with different professional train- 
ing or for the description of different patients can 
be measured as follows: The relationship of each 
category to an underlying factor such as the posi- 
tive-negative dimension is described by its loading 
on that factor. Factor loadings obtained for a given 
matrix for each of the 20 categories on the positive- 
negative dimension can be correlated with those ob- 
tained from the criterion matrix. Product-moment 
correlations were used. 

4. While the above correlations may serve as meas- 
ures of similarity in the over-all meanings assigned 
to the dimensions, this method fails to pinpoint the 
kind of differences in the meaning of the dimensions 
which might occur among different observers or in 
the context of different patients. In order to explore 
such qualitative shifts in meaning, the dimensions 
were arbitrarily considered to be empirically defined 
for each group of observers by the five categories at 
each pole (i.e. those with the highest positive and 
the highest negative algebraic factor loadings), For 
example, for the criterion group of psychoanalytically 


TABLE 3 
Matrix OF STANDARDIZED Factor LOADINGS FOR 
RESPONSES BY THE ANALYTICALLY TRAINED 
PSYCHIATRISTS TO THE ANALYTIC 
‘TRANSCRIPT 
Factor 
Category —_——| ďáo 
I II II 
A (Lead) 57| 14| 44 
B (Teach) 33 31 37 
C (Give) 48 | —.22 | .60 
D (Support) 42] 17] 40 
E (Love) 21 | —.12 | .27 
F (Boss) 49 | —.25 | .36 
G (Rebel) 51 31] .52 
H (Reject) 30 33] 35 
I (Punish) .23 | —.20 | .36 
J (Attack) «14 | —.43 | .64 
K (Appreciates) —.19 | —.26 | .18 
L (Cooperate) =36 Ql) .47 
M (Trust) —.29 | —.19 | 138 
N (Admire) —.32 | —.25 | “40 
O (Conform) —48| 24| 42 
P (Resentful) —.26 43 59 
Q (Complain) —.29| 19| 30 
R (Accuse) = 06 =25 41 
S (Retreating) — 59 ‘22 
T (Submitting) Lsa 16 ae 
Sum of squares 5 
Average proportion 29 fs 
A of total variance nS 
verage proportion - 
of conta vari- oe 38 y 
ance | 
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trained psychiatrists, the five most active and the 
five most passive categories define the dimension of 
activity-passivity in the context of a given cast. 
Comparison of this definition of activity-passivity 
with that produced by a group with similar training 
in the course of describing the therapy patient re- 
veals shifts in meaning related to shifting clinical con- 
text. Comparison of the criterion group’s definition 
of the dimension in the context of the analytic cas? 
with definition of the dimension in the same one 
produced by another group of observers reveals 
shifts in meaning related to professional training. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


i Gd p > 1- 
Findings™ Concerning Communality of Meo 
ing among Observers with Different Proje 
sional Training 


Descriptions of the analytic patient’s et 
balizations: The results of factoring the nf 
sponses of the criterion group of analytic? y 
trained psychiatrists, of psychiatrists wit fe 
analytic training, and of social workers ‘ 
shown in Tables 3, 4, and 5, respectively: c 
will be noted that in each of these three te! 
tor analyses the first two factors ES e 
were the positive-negative and active-pas*, 
dimensions postulated in the system peut 
Figure 1. The importance of the two-di at 
sional system as measured by the é 
proportion of the total variance explain® the 
the first two factors ranged from .30 an 0° 
criterion group to .32 for the group 
cial workers, failing to differentiate 
the three groups. the 

The relative importance assigned jcia® 
two factors did differentiate among clin joe 
The criterion group of analytically mi t 
psychiatrists assigned greater importan pas 
the positive-negative than to the acti” goed 
sive dimension. The social workers pe p 
equal importance to the two dimensio" ya 
contrast to this psychiatrists witho™ ce Y 
lytic training assigned greater importa 
the active-passive dimension than to 1" p tht 
tive-negative dimension. The emphas'® pp 
positive-negative relative to the p r r 

is pape, 1” 
this pai 


d 
amo”? 


7 Statistical data supplementary to 
been deposited with the American Docume”, 
stitute. Order Document No. 7092 ar w 
iliary Publications Project, Photoduplicati? a "rt 
Library of Congress; Washington 25, pnt" 
ting in advance $2.00 for microfilm oT al pi 
photocopies. Make checks payable to: c 
duplication Service, Library of Congress- 
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TABLE 4 


ATRIX OF STANDARDIZED Factor LOADINGS 
RESPONSES py T PSYCHIATRISTS WITHOUT 
ANALYTIC Tr: 3 TO THE ANALYTIC 
TRANSCRIPT 


M 
FOR 


Rotated factors® 


Category a h? 
I I MI 
A (Lead) 39| -01| 15 
T (Teach) . TA AT] 59. 
5 (Give) 3 49 | —.29] .48 
p (Support) 25| 06| <11 | .08 
p (Love) 3| 16) —43| .26 
G (Boss) — "49 "50 .03 | .59 
B (Rebel) —.16 37 44| 18 
t Reject) —.33| 112] 15] .15 
J fRunish) —.06 | .52|—.61| .65 
k eee) —.19| 36] —.40 | .33 
l k Ppreciates) 46 | 46 
M Cooperate) —.11 | .38 
D (Trust) 01} .25 
0 Admire) 45) 35 
Pp Conform) —.20 | .28 
Q esentful) -67 | .64 
N Omplain) AG} 45 
S (Accuse) 213 | .55 
T {Retreating) 00 | .61 
ee —.18 | .79 
Avene Suares 246| 3.88 | 1.88 
of ny Proportion 12 19 09 
Aves Otal variance 
of ae Proportion 30 A7 -23 
ance a vari- 
a ana Transformation matrix 
a | PE 
‘ogi | —.900282 321498 
"06019 224658 — 155415 
4 350344 .934070 
an, Rota 
‘aly 


tated "o aye 
tic transer atrix of analytically trained psychiatrists for 


F 
Brouns oa can be expressed for the three 
63, $ Y the following ratios: 1.5, 1.0, and 
Drese S rhiatrists without analytic training 
SIs ¢ m an almost exact reversal of empha- 
analy, Pared with psychiatrists with formal 
gre trainin 

q hifts 8. 

hs sio 
i €ssio. 


in the over-all meaning of the two 
ns were affected by differences in the 
na training of observers as follows: 
“Ons between the responses of the cri- 

Yti Srolip and the psychiatrists without 
of! mating and social workers were .83 
sip vat Sori tively, for the factor loadings 
rr and les on the positive-negative dimen- 
ws Ssi ‘67 and .92 for those on the ac- 
Ve dimension. Although differences 
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among these correlations cannot be evaluated 
statistically, the data suggest that the social 
workers resembled the analytically trained 
psychiatrists more in their use of these di- 
mensions than psychiatrists without psycho- 
analytic training. i 

Empirical definitions of each dimension by 
each group of observers are illustrated in Fig- 
ures 3 and 4. Figure 3 shows the five cate- 
gories considered most positive and the five 
considered most negative by each group of 
observers. Inspection of the figure shows that 
all three groups of clinicians agree in defining 
this dimension in terms of the polarity: trust, 
ask help, depend (Category ])-distrust, ac- 
cuse, demand (Category R). 


TABLE 5 


Matrix oF STANDARDIZED Factor LOADINGS FOR 
RESPONSES BY THE SOCIAL WORKERS TO 
THE ANALYTIC TRANSCRIPT 


Rotated factors 
Category a ht 
I Il Ill 
A (Lead) 27) 47| 30| 38 
B (Teach) .26 38 33 | .32 
C (Give) .24 | —.02 19} .09 
D (Support) 3 31 21) 33 
E (Love) 4 .23 | —.47 | .57 
F (Boss) —.24 79 | —.24 | .74 
G (Rebel) —.33 56 4) 44 
H (Reject) —.52 .26 | —.21 | .38 
I (Punish) —.49 .40 | —.32 | .50 
J (Attack) —.81 07 | —.02 66 
K (Appreciates) .49 | —.12 | —.09 | .26 
L (Cooperate) .21 | —.41 34 33 
M (Trust) .28 | —.41 | —.23 30 
N (Admire) .27 | —.46 | —.16 31 
O (Conform) è 48 | —.40 .03 39 
P (Resentful) —.27 | —.36 5 51 
Q (Complain) —.21 | —.40 Ali] 3i 
R (Accuse) —.64 | —.05 | —.38 | .56 
S (Retreating) 02 | —.64 | —.03 | .41 
T (Submitting) 01 | —.36 | —.16 16 
Sum of squares 3.20} 3.24] 1.57 
Average proportion 16 16 08 
of total variance 
Average proportion 40 40 .20 
of common vari- 
ance 


Transformation matrix 


647449 —.750007 135273 
-748315 -659254 .073546 
053608 988075 


— .144339 | 


a Rotated to matrix of analytically trained psychiatrists for 
analytic transcript. 
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Figure 4 shows empirical definitions for tute the criterion group’s definition O 
the active-passive dimension. Again it will be dimension all but 1 were also used by 
noted that of the 10 categories which consti- one or both of the other two groups ° 
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TABLE 6 
LaTRix OF STANDARDIZED Factor LOADINGS FOR 
ESPONSES BY THE ANALYTICALLY TRAINED 
PSYCHIATRII TO THE THERAPY 
= ‘TRANSCRIPT 
Rotated factors*® | 
Category — # 
ae i n I 
A (Lead) atl ale 
g leach) 34) 28| $ 
D Give) 40 J 57 
E Support) .30 | —.21 | .37 
T (Love) Kea 41 
es (Boss) = WI .17| .25 
i (Rebel) = 54] —.22 | .52 
I (Reject) be —.02| 30} 42 
J (Punish) la .27 | —.30 | 40 
k (Attack) —.63 —.02| 05| 40 
I Appreciates) 32} —.11 | —.48 
M ooperate) a —.28 13 
N paws) .47 | —.26 | .25 
o {Admire) 35 |-29]| 15] 23 
P Conform) g —.59 | —.11 46 
o (Resentful) —49|—.08] .19] .28 
R Omplain) —.67 | —.06 16 | AS 
Ñ Accuse) —.72 | —.03 | .19| .56 
T Retreating) —.02 | —.62 | —.18 | .42 
(Submitting) .11 | —:30.| —.23 | .16 
Su ii aaa E 
Aveet Squares 455| 243| 106| ` 
of age proportion 23 11 .05 
Aye ots variance 
of E Proportion .59 2 lt 
ance “Mon vari- 
3 
ae 
an Transformation matrix 
9 1 m ; ar 
way —.190001 — -105533 
‘143794 961131 | —.222772 
8 200230 969142 
a 
an Rota 
Maytie tranta, Matrix of analytically trained psychiatrists for 
nici 
an; 
Ytpak e use of Category D (support, 
of acti uze, pity) as part of their definition 
SYchi vity distinguished analytically trained 
Soci atrists from the other two groups. Both 


lytic Workers and psychiatrists without ana- 
n us taining differed from the criterion group 
nq Categories B (teach, inform, advise) 
Nitio teaten, mock, punish) in their defi- 
Criterio activity. Both also differed from the 
Bory qr Stoup in that they included Cate- 
(trust, ask help, depend) in their 


n bse th 
ten Passivity. In summary, empirical 
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definitions of the positive-negative dimension. 

Descriptions of the therapy patient’s ver- 
balizations: The results of factoring responses 
of the criterion group of analytically trained 
psychiatrists, of psychiatrists without analytic 
training, and of social workers are shown in 
Tables 6, 7, and 8. Findings for responses to 
the therapy patient were similar to those for 
the analytic patient in that the first two fac- 
tors extracted in each of three factor analy- 
sus were the positive-negative and active-pas- 
sive dimensions postulated in the a priori sys- 
tem. The importance of the two-dimensional 
system as measured by the average propor- 
tion of total variance explained by the first 
two factors represented a wider range: .34 


TABLE 7 


MATRIX OF STANDARDIZED FACTOR LOADINGS FOR 
RESPONSES BY THE PSYCHIATRISTS WITHOUT 
ANALYTIC TRAINING TO THE 
‘THERAPY TRANSCRIPT 


Rotated factors® 
Category — h 
| I Il Ill 
A (Lead) 15 AT 14] .26 
B (Teach) 4 AT 04| 51 
C (Give) 72 | —.04 22 | -57 
D (Support) 59 | —.29 33} 54 
E (Love) 84 05 | —.03 | .71 
F (Boss) —.64 .40 49] .81 
G (Rebel) —.49 AT | —.07 | 47 
H (Reject) —.75 .28 | —.05 | .64 
I (Punish) —.64 .10 | —.26 | .49 
J (Attack) —.81 | —.03 AS 68 
K (Appreciates) 37 | —.20 | —.62 | .56 
L (Cooperate) 41 | —.25 | —.23 28 
M (Trust) .78 | —.05 | —.06 61 
N (Admire) e .67 .22 | —.08 | .50 
O (Conform) .39 | —.28 | —.30| .32 
P (Resentful) —.69 | —.12 3a | 60 
Q (Complain) —.53 | —.30 38 | 52 
R (Accuse) —.73 .26 | —.18 | 63 
S (Retreating) .19 | —.42 .02 21 
T (Submitting) .06 | —.32 | —.03 11 
Sum of squares 7.01 | 1.68] 1.34 
Average proportion 35. 08 07 
of total variance 
Average proportion | .70 iy As 
of common vari- | 
ance | 
Transformation matrix 
938945 —.298356 —.171365 
342764 -767823 541258 
—.029910 | —.566949 823210 


a Rotated to rotated matrix of analytically trained psy- 
chiatrists for therapy transcript. 
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TABLE 8 
Matrix OF STANDARDIZED Factor. LOADINGS FOR 
RESPONSES BY THE SOCIAL WORKERS TO 
THE THERAPY TRANSCRIPT 
Rotated factors* 
Category Se, M 
I II Ill 
A (Lead) AL Aa 06} .19 
B (Teach) 20} .12|—.30] .14 
C (Give) 67 05 15| 47 
D (Support) -64 | —.17 425 | a0; 
E (Love) 64 00 | —.27 | .48 
F (Boss) —.73 04} —.02] .53 
G (Rebel) —.52 18 AS | 333 
H (Reject) —61} 18] —.11| 42 
I (Punish) —.64| 35 | —.25| 59 
J (Attack) —.67 35 12| 9 
K (Appreciates) 43 35 | —.23| .36 
L (Cooperate) .41 | —.40 | —.10 | 34 
M (Trust) Ai .21 11] .56 
N (Admire) 64 01 24) 47 
O (Conform) 31) —.44 | —.39 | 44 
P (Resentful) —.55 | —.10 | —.09 | .32 
Q (Complain) —.61 | —.27 -30 | 54 
R (Accuse) =63| 22| 28| 52 
S (Retreating) .28 | —.40 .29 | .32 
T (Submitting) —.10 | —.20 | —.17 | .08 
Sum of squares 6.03 | 1.23| .94 
Average proportion .30 .06 -05 
of total variance 
Average proportion 74 A5 11 
of common vari- | | 
ance | | 
Transformation matrix 
-990466 —.128751 — 048996 
130223 -991086 028128 
044938 | —.034277 998403 


"Rotated to rotated matrix of analytically trained psy- 
chiatrists for therapy transcript. 


for the criterion group, .36 for social work- 
ers, and .43 for psychiatrists without analytic 
training. In their use of the two-dimensional 
system social workers resembled analytically 
trained psychiatrists more than did psychia- 
trists without analytic training. 

In the description of the therapy patient 
by each group of clinicians the emphasis on 
the positive-negative dimension was greater 
than that on the active-passive dimension. 
However, there was marked contrast between 
analytically trained Psychiatrists and the 
other two groups in the relative emphasis 
placed upon this dimension. The ratio for the 
criterion group was 2.1, whereas it was 4.4 
and 5.0, respectively, for psychiatrists with- 
out analytic training and for social workers. 
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The over-all meaning of the positive-nega- 
tive dimension was not affected by differences 
in the professional training of clinicians. Cor- 
relations of .94 and .96 were obtained be- 
tween the responses of the criterion group 
and psychiatrists without analytic training 0? 
the one hand and social workers on the other. 
In contrast to this, the over-all meaning of 
the active-passive dimension was consider- 
ably affected by differences in the professional 
training of observers. The correlation betwee? 
the responses of psychiatrists with and with- 
out analytic training was .65; that for the a 
sponses of social workers with the criterion 
group was .53. . 

An examination of the empirical defini li- 
of each dimension by the three groups of © 
nicians reveals the areas of agreement as vi 
as differences in the quality of meaning HE 
tributed to the two dimensions in the EE 
text of describing the therapy patient’s V 
balizations. Figure 5 shows that of bac 
categories used by the criterion group 1" : ion 
deñnition of the positive-negative diners e 
all but 1 were used by either or both of E 
other two groups. As might be expecte tor 
view of the high correlations among te 
loadings all three groups agreed in defni 
the positive pole of the dimension in t° o 
of 4 of the 5 categories used for definition j- 
that pole. Agreement concerning the d ie 
tion of the negative pole was less aoi îr 
Empirical definitions of the active-passivo 
mension are shown in Figure 6. of m de 
categories used by the criterion grouP ™ py 
fining this dimension 8 were also U5°" gjj- 
either or both of the other two groups ying 
nicians with different professional n pis 
showed marked differences in defini”? ely 
dimension. Social workers used an at en” 
different set of 5 categories from mo def” 
ployed by the other two groups in their iy 
nition of activity, but in defining aes h 
they agreed witn the criterion grouk p% 
choice of 4 out of 5 categories. wit re? 
chiatrists without analytic training ail gA 
with their analytically trained colea pni” i 
the choice of 3 of the 5 categories 


tions 


m 
st 
each pole, there was one instance a oup? 
ing disagreement between the tW° ists E 
While analytically trained psychiat init 
cluded Category D (support, 5Y™ 


~ 


= — ns error IIau 
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Fig. 
Comparisons of empirical definitions of the positive-negative dimension in the context of the 


therapy patient. 
bity) 


trists in their definition of activity, es Table 9 summarizes quantitative findings 


“eee analytic training included the concerning communality of meaning among 
ategory in their definition of passivity. clinicians with different professional training. 
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TABLE 9 
SUMMARY OF FAcToRIAL STUDIES COMPARING RESPONSES OF CLINICIANS WITH DIFFERENT 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


2 
Average proportion of total variance explained by the first two factors 
Analytic patient Therapy patient 
i | i | iti i | h io* 
| Positive- Active- | Both atiga | Positive- Active- Bot a Rat 
Negative | Passive | factors | Ratio | Negative | Pa factors | 
= - s 5 r ae 2.1 
Criterion group (Analytically 18 hy lt | a f LS Me i a | 34 
trained psychiatrists) | 
n | š a 44 
Psychiatrists without analytic 12 19 31 63 35 08 AB 
training 
E 2, 5.0 
Social workers 16 16 32 1.0 30 06 36 
Communality of meaning for each factor measured by correlation 
between factor loadings 
Analytic patient Therapy patient 
| 
Positive-Negative | Active-Passive Positive-Negative | Aiye S 
Criterion group versus 83 67 O4 | 65 
Psychiatrists without ana- | 
lytic training | 
| 2 
Criterion group versus | -90 | .92 96 | 53 
Social workers | | 


a Ratio: Positive-Negative /Active-Passive. 


The table shows, first, that the postulated 
two factor system was indeed meaningful to 
each group of clinicians. 

Second, the table shows a tendency in four 
of the six groups to emphasize the positive- 
negative rather than the active-passive di- 
mension. This trend is in line with Osgood’s 
(Osgood et al., 1957) findings concerning the 
relative importance of thee dimensions in 
descriptions of a large variety of concepts: 
“evaluation,” “potency,” and “activity.” Re- 
gardless of the scales used, the concepts de- 
scribed, or the subjects studied, Osgood finds 
that “differentiation among concepts in terms 
of their evaluation is about twice as fine as 
differentiation in terms of their potency or 
activity” (p. 73). This same trend can be 
observed in 16 of the 19 separate factor 
analyses for descriptions of different concepts 
reported by Osgood et al, (pp. 181-185). 

Third, contrary to Osgood’s (Osgood et al., 
1957, p. 223) findings Concerning the effects 
of subject selection, the table shows that cli- 
nicians differed in the relative emphasis placed 


< e5 
upon the two dimensions. These differen 
were a function of both professional aa ae 
and the case described. In the context orker 
scribing the analytic patient social W a 
performed more as analytically traine ribin 
chiatrists, while in the context of ar : 
the therapy patient they performed ™ This 
psychiatrists without analytic training 
apparent tendency to a shift in emphas” ave 
be related to the fact that social Oe 7 
opportunities to work with and to a ex 
adapt to the methods of case descripti ho 
pounded by psychiatrists with and hey 
analytic training. The fact that ie © 
sponded more as analysts in the analy nal: 
and more as psychiatrists without the 1% 
training in the therapy case may Ot ae pro” 
sult of this capacity to adapt to t 5 
fessional environment. 18 show? 
Fourth, examination of the tab i i 
that the active-passive dimension, W? < gri 


var of 
counted for a smaller proportion of grov?” gs 


tion in responses in four of the = ; 
clinicians, is also the dimension W. 


PE gO SŘ o 


COMMUNALITY 


A pea differently by analytically trained 
an ed clinicians. Agreement upon the 
from ei of the dimension ranged 
relatio; © .92 with three of the four cor- 

in; Ptained at .67 or below. 
ems of ty definitions of each dimension in 
of the pol e five categories assigned to each 
mine Thet ae examined in order to deter- 
Quality of ner the six groups differed in the 
sions meaning attributed to the dimen- 
Dle of p Was not surprising that for this sam- 
Wyticatiy odian clinicians the groups of ana- 
Most See psychiatrists provided the 
ever, in ha y agreed on definitions. How- 
ase anal eir definition of activity for each 
Siste Ylically trained psychiatrists con- 
liffered from the other two groups 

e ng Category D (support, sympa- 
trainin, y). Psychiatrists without analytic 
n i fensustently used this category as 
ng the poctive of passivity and in describ- 
a ë ome case even included it among 
Ute their i passive attributes which consti- 
SPecula, iv empirical definition of passivity. A 
be fou © explanation of this difference may 


tivity y ia examining the definitions of ac- 
ad une e distinguished analytically trained 


Ntraj care 
the a doa clinicians. In the context of 
Payti TS Case both psychiatrists without 
tom tha “ning and social workers differed 


Categories terion group in their inclusion of 
(thre S B (teach, inform, advise) and I 
tivit, » Mock, punish) in definitions of ac- 
et inn Possible that Category D (sup- 
1 tegorie Pathize, pity) was contrasted with 
H tic maS B and I in the context of the ana- 
Ytic noa because clinicians without ana- 
Marily i ing may see the psychoanalyst pri- 
D a passive role. 


s efin: 
a t p ons of the active-passive dimension 
Cnteg text of the therapy material pre- 
br text oe complex picture than in the 
in Ws of A on analytic material. The three 
b thej ef Micians appeared to differ more 
deive Bole ome of the active than of the 
trietitions A this dimension. Whereas the 
tay tS wit activity obtained from psychia- 
oe ne Without analytic training con- 
tig kets a of the same categories, the social 
Bree from vided an entirely different defini- 

Ups, _that produced by the other two 


ince the therapy patient was a 


or MEANING 
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woman and since the two groups of psychia- 
trists differed from the social workers not 
only in professional training but also in terms 
of a marked predominance of males, one ques- 
tions whether differences in the definition of 
activity in the context of material from a 
woman patient may not be responsible for 
the differences in the social workers’ defini- 
tion of activity. Definitions of passivity in 
the context of the therapy material show 
more agreement among clinicians. However, 
exclusion of Category Q (complain, nag, re- 
sist passively) in the definition of passivity 
by the criterion group and the inclusion of 
this category in the definitions obtained from 
clinicians without analytic training suggests 
that the latter tend to think of passivity in 
terms of the manifestly passive meaning of 
the category, while analytically trained psy- 
chiatrists may be more aware of the poten- 
tial for controlling others through complaints 
and passive resistance. 

In summary, it was possible to demonstrate 
that using the categories shown in Figure 1 
clinical case description, like descriptions of 
maternal and child behavior (Schaefer, 1961) 
or descriptions of concepts in general (Os- 
good et al., 1957), is characterized by two 
dimensions labeled here positive-negative and 
active-passive. Communality of meaning for 
Freudian clinicians with different professional 
training was greater for the positive-negative 
than for the active-passive dimension. Differ- 
ences in meaning were related partly to dif- 
ferences in professional training and partly 
to the nature of the clinical material. In or- 
der to explore the effects of shifts in clinical 
context upon the stability of meaning of the 
two dimensions, the responses of the six 
groups were further analyzed as reported 
below. 


Findings Concerning Stability of Meaning in 
the Context of the Analytic and the Therapy 
Patients’ Verbalizations 


As outlined in Table 2 studies of stability 
of meaning in the evaluation of the two pa- 
tients by the six groups of clinicians involved 
the following procedures: As a first step, the 
factor matrices for responses to the analytic 
data obtained from psychiatrists without ana- 
lytic training and from social workers were 
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TABLE 10 


Matrix OF STANDARDIZED FACTOR LOADINGS FOR 
RESPONSES BY THE PSYCHIATRISTS WITHOUT 
ANALYTIC TRAINING TO THE THERAPY 


TRANSCRIPT 
Rotated factors» 
Category a 
I II HI 
A (Lead) 20] 48) 01} 27 
B (Teach) 57] 41|—.09] 150 
C (Give) | .72| —.04 21) 56 
D (Support) 58 | —.25 39 | 55 
E (Love) 84} —.03 | —.06 | .71 
F (Boss) —.59 .56 39] .81 
G (Rebel) — 46 48) —.18 | 47 
H (Reject) —.73 32} —.11 | .65 
I (Punish) —.64| .09|—.26| 49 
J (Attack) —.81| 08| 16] .69 
K (Appreciates) 33 | —.38 | —.56 | .57 
L (Cooperate) 38 | —.33 | —.16 | .28 
M (Trust) 78) —.13 | —.05 | .63 
N (Admire) 69| 14| —14] ‘52 
O (Conform) .35 | —.38 | —.23 | .32 
P (Resentful) —.69 03 .36 | .61 
Q (Complain) —.54 | —.15 A5| 52 
R (Accuse) —.71 .27 | —.23| 63 
S (Retreating) .15 | —.42 AQ 324 
T (Submitting) 04) —.32| 06] .11 
Sum of squares 6.84] 1.93] 1.32 
Average proportion 34 -10| 07 
of total variance 
Average proportion 67.20 14| 
of common vari- | | 
ance 
Transformation matrix 
| | 
904651 —.412585 —.106680 
423888 845414 | 324951 
— 043882 — 339189 -939695 


of psychiatrists without analytic 


a Rotated to rotated matrix 
training for analytic transcript 


equated as nearly as possible with the factor 
matrix for responses from the criterion group 
of analytically trained psychiatrists. These 
three factor matrices were then used as cri- 
terion matrices in order to evaluate shifts in 
meaning of the two dimensions associated 
with the assessment of the therapy patient. 
Factor matrices for responses to the therapy 
data were, therefore, rotated to these three 
matrices as shown in Tables 6, 10, and 11. 
Findings concerning stability of meaning 
e two dimensions in the con- 
ytic and the therapy data are 
Table 12, Reference to this 


8 Results of these rotation: 
4, and 5. 


text of the anal 
summarized in 


s are shown in Tables 3, 
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table shows, first, that regardless of differ- 
ences in professional training, the two-dimen- 
sional system accounted on the average for E 
larger proportion of the total variaticn in E 
sponse in the context of the therapy da z 
This suggests the hypothesis that the syste™ 
of classifying interpersonal experiences se 
be more descriptive of therapy data than 
analytic data, 

see, the table shows that regardless of 
differences in professional training, di me: 
ences in clinical context involved shifts 1n i 
relative emphasis placed upon the no 
mensions. In the context of the cheer ine 
the positive-negative dimension cme 
more and the active-passive dimension ee 
of the total average variation in resp? 


TABLE 11 


‘OR 
nos F 
Matrix OF STANDARDIZED FACTOR LONON Th 
RESPONSES BY THE SOCIAL WORKERS T 
THERAPY TRANSCRIPT 


| Rotated factors" i 
Category ——— 
i m j ut ag 
= a eee a 
A (Lead) a2) 09} 00) 45 
B (Teach) 25) OT) =] M 
C (Give) 65 00 "33 | .49 
D (Support) 58 | —.21 igl 49 
E (Love) .67 | —.09 cr 54 
F (Boss) = wld "07 32 
G (Rebel) | 24 “19 Al 
H (Reject) —.57 | 23) +351 (60 
I (Punish) 57) 39) ~-o1 | 57 
J (Attack) —.63| 42) u] 37 
K (Appreciates) 49 29 ~ 02 H 
L (Cooperate) ol — 45 "47 5 
M (Trust) AY AS) cat) 
N (Admire) 61 | —.03 34 5 
O (Conform) 30 | —.51 44 A 
P (Resentful) —.55 | —.05 T35 H 
Q (Complain) —.66 | —.18 18 ie 
R (Accuse) —.62 30 "35 3 
S (Retreating) .20 | —.39 16 0 
T (Submitting) | —.10 | —.21 | -2< 
Sum of squares 5.79 | 1.41 g 
Average proportion .29 07 
of total variance 12 
Average proportion 41 17 i 
of common vari- 
ance 
Transformation matrix 
0 
7884 
970441 —.228006 01536! 
.232063 971643 “99585 
—.066257 (062319 ic 
T ol 


sal workers for © 
* Rotated to rotated matrix of social worker 
transcript. 
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TABLE 12 


SUMMARY oF FACTORIAL STUDIES COMPARING RESPONSES OF CLINICIANS IN THE DESCRIPTION 
oF Two PATIENTS 


== 
Average proportion of total variance explained by the first two factors 
| = 
Analytic patient Therapy patient 
T a | z 
Positive- | Both atiga | Positive- Active- Both P 
A Negative factors | R@tio™| Negative | Passive factors | Ratios 
Titerj ~ i z 
trained S OUP (Analytically 18 12 30 RS 23 11 34 2.1 
ed psychiatrists) 
Psychi Á 
chiatri 5 3 
training without analytic 12 19 31 6 „34 10 Ad 3.4 
Soci 
Workers 16 16 32 1.0 29 07 36 4.1 


Stability of meaning for each factor measured by correlation between factor loadings 


Positive-Negative 


Active-Passive 


Analytically trained 


P gchiatrists i 
iatri i 
taining without analytic 83 
Cia] yy, 
ial workers 90 


91 
.76 


54 


s : 
Ratio: Positive 


than 


-Negative /Active-Passive. 


i shee context of the analytic data. 
laine a ts in emphasis are most plausibly 
analytic by reference to the fact that the 
Patien Patient was a man and the therapy 
a a woman, In the assessment of fe- 
M oae ts clinicians may attribute greater 
anq ese Ce to the positive-negative dimension 
Mension Importance to the active-passive di- 

Thirg 
dient the table shows that regardless of 
al ne es in professional training the over- 
tive ne attributed to the positive-nega- 
ferences ion was less dependent upon dif- 
ttibuteq ìn clinical context than that at- 
, eth the active-passive dimension. 

n rote” the table suggests that differences 
With g-cSSional training may be associated 
attri ifferences in the stability of meaning 
Correlata to the two dimensions. Whereas 
‘onges ons between factor loadings for re- 
Were © to the analytic and the therapy data 
Nalytic and .91 for the criterion group of 
th, tar ally trained psychiatrists, correspond- 
hiat ig lations obtained for data from psy- 
Socia] i without analytic training and from 
The Orkers were lower. 
€xtent to which the quality of mean- 


ing attributed to each dimension was affected 
by differences in clinical context can be evalu- 
ated by examining the empirical definitions 
obtained from each of the six groups of cli- 
nicians. The five categories assigned to each 
pole of the positive-negative dimension by 
the six groups are shown in Figure 7. Refer- 
ence to the figure shows, first, that regardless 
of differences in professional training and 
differences in clinical context Category M 
(trust, ask help, depend) defined the posi- 
tive pole and Category R (distrust, demand, 
accuse) defined the negative pole of the di- 
mension. Thus, the meaning of the positive- 
negative dimension was defined in terms of 
the patient’s readiness to relate to people, 
presumably particularly to therapists. 
Empirical definitions of the active-passive 
dimension are shown in Figure 8. The figure 
shows that only the passive pole of this di- 
mension could be defined regardless of dif- 
ferences in professional training or clinical 
context and that passivity was designated by 
a single category, S (retreating, apologetic, 
self-critical). Groups of clinicians differed in 
the extent to which stability of the quality 
of meaning attributed to this dimension was 
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The Five Categories Considered MOST FOSITIVE 
ie 7 
D (Support) A (Lead) 
C (Give) L (Cooperate) 
E (Love) 
M (Trust) N (Admire) 


C (Give) L (Cooperate) 
M (Trust) 
N (Admire) K (Appreciates) 
C (Give) N (Admire) 
D (Support) K (Appreciates) 
(Lova) 
M (Trust) O (Conform) 


IDs without 


Analytic Training 


Social Workers 
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The Five Categories Considered MOST NEGATIVE 


H (Reject) 


J (Attack) P (Resentful) tanta) 


R (Distrust) Q (Complain) 


| I (Punish) J (Attack) 


F (Boss) 


H (Reject. 
CHATE P (Rosentful) la 


R (Distrust) 


rs (Boss) Q Ganr 


I (Punish) 


R (Distrust) 


Description of Analytic Patient's Verbalizations 


———-— Description of Therapy Patient's Verbalizations 


Fic, 7. Stability of meaning in empirical definitions of the positive-negative dimension. 


The Five Categories Considered MOST ACTIVE 


[ B (Teach) 
A (Lead) D (Support) 
F (Boss) 
C (Give) G (Rebel) 
L ome 
G (Rebel) H (Reject) 
s 
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B (Teach) 
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J (Attack) 
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Basen A (Lead) 
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The Five Categories Considered MOST PASSIVE 


| N (Admire) S (Retreating) 


L (Cooperate) R (Accuse) 


K (Appreciates) 
(0) (Conform) 
S (Retreating) 


D (Support) 


L (Cooperate) | N 
S (Retreating) 


[a conrea) 4 (Subatttine) | 


Description of Analytic Patient's Verbalizations 


“~~ — Description of Therapy Patient's Verbalizations 


Fic. 8. Stability of meaning in empirical definitions of the active-passive dimension 


(complain) 
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it cooperat? 
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COMMUNALITY OF MEANING 


affected by shifts in clinical context. Of the 
10 categories which, in the responses of each 
8toup, were assigned the highest active or 
Passive factor loadings, 8 identical categories 
Were used by the criterion group of analyti- 
a trained psychiatrists in the description 
4 each case, 6 by psychiatrists without train- 
a and 4 by social workers. The relative 
Bate, of the definition obtained from 
ele trained psychiatrists to shifts in 
ce. ie involving sex differences sug- 
Eni at training in analytic theory (par- 
vad training in the theory of psycho- 
more development) may contribute to a 
of th Senerally applicable conceptualization 
e active-passive dimension. 

calle ane these findings it should be re- 
Cernin at whereas the first hypothesis con- 
thinkin invariant characteristics of clinical 
in at ag a that clinicians think alike 
ence, + ey share a common frame of refer- 
ò dife e second hypothesis postulates that 
a oe in this common frame of refer- 
Professi be associated with differences in 
tient ae training or differences in the pa- 
Dorte Scribed. The first hypothesis was sup- 
hig 4 Y our findings wherever there was 
the °rrelation between factor loadings for 
t arp actor systems produced by each of 
ÎS foun Ps. When such high correspondence 
sion ìn the meaning of the two dimen- 
Quantity can have considerable faith in 
in cm Wve differences between the groups 
to the À Of the over-all importance assigned 
o Wo-factor system and the relative im- 
the ne Of the two factors. In other words, 
tions oe hypothesis concerning modifica- 
Drofes | the two-factor system associated with 
be gional training or patient described can 
tative pred in quantitative terms, and quali- 
Attent: ferences should not receive too much 
Cen: 02. Wher F g 
hin, e the first hypothesis con 
thingie, the invariant structure of clinical 
S found only moderate support in that 
Ons between factor loadings for the 
Compan OTS Were relatively low, quantitative 
al ia ons of groups in terms of the over- 

the | Portanc, t 
ene tel k Re of the two-factor system or 
ech us importance of the two factors in 
ae quali, Test on insecure ground. In this 
B, inp ative modifications of the system, 
© social workers’ definition of ac- 
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tivity for the female patient, should receive 
greater attention. 


SUMMARY 


The purpose of this investigation was to 
examine the influence of professional train- 
ing and clinical material upon the meaning 
of concepts used in case description. Three 
hundred and one Freudian clinicians were 
asked to describe the patients’ verbalizations 
in*the transcripts of one psychoanalytic and 
one psychotherapy session by means of 20 
randomly presented categories of interper- 
sonal experience. These categories had, in 
earlier research, been -classified in terms of 
two dimensions derived from analytic the- 
ory: positive-negative and active-passive. Re- 
sponses obtained from these subjects were 
treated by six separate factor analyses, one 
each for responses to the analytic and the 
therapy transcripts by psychiatrists with ana- 
lytic training, by psychiatrists without ana- 
lytic training, and by social workers. 

Results included the following findings: 

1. The two-dimensional system developed 
a priori was found to characterize clinical case 
description in that the first two factors un- 
derlying the responses of each group repre- 
sented the postulated dimensions. 

2. The two-dimensional system appeared to 
be more descriptive of the psychotherapy pa- 
tient than of the analytic patient. 

3. In the description of the psychotherapy 
patient the positive-negative dimension re- 
ceived more and the active-passive dimen- 
sion received less emphasis than in the de- 
scription of the analytic patient. 

4. Clinicians differed according to their pro- 
fessional training in the relative importance 
attributed to the two dimensions. In the con- 
text of the analytic data, social workers re- 
sponded more as psychoanalysts, while in the 
context of the therapy data they responded 
more as psychiatrists without analytic train- 
ing. 

5. The clinicians differed in the extent to 
which the meaning attributed to the two di- 
mensions remained stable regardless of the 
patient described. The responses of psycho- 
analysts showed the most stability of the 
three groups. 
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6. The over-all meaning of the positive- 
negative dimension was found to be more in- 
dependent of shifts in clinical context or of 
differences in professional training of subjects 
than that of the active-passive dimension. 

7. Whereas the positive-negative dimen- 
sion, regardless of differences in professional 
training or clinical context, was defined in 
terms of the polarity trust-distrust, defini- 
tions of the active-passive dimensicn varied 
with professional training and clinical con- 
text, particularly with respect to the active 
pole of the dimension. 
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As Psychologists have increasingly turned 
ahs laboratory investigation of human mo- 
Problen a host of empirical and conceptual 
Various has arisen. At the present time, 
haa Operational methods for obtaining dif- 
riet ar wa of motivation exist, and a va- 
Vestigat types of motivations are being in- 
‘ape €8., anxiety, need achievement, 

obt stress, ego involvement. One method 

otia E high and low degrees of a given 

alt PRS is to use subjects who differ in 

into i P of this motivation prior to entry 
uce digao oratory. Another method is to in- 

labo T erent degrees of motivation in the 
e ory, in subjects whose existent level of 
taineg ation under study was not ascer- 
method lthough a combination of these 
Method pay be utilized, the use of the latter 
Ego iny, D been commonly employed to elicit 
Or ot xa vement. By appropriate instructions 
Merime means of orienting subjects to the 
heh Situation, different degrees of an 

€ establi ent motivation are assumed to 
Ure is ished, However, unless a direct meas- 
tiong ate of the extent to which instruc- 
tion n fact evoke ego involvement motiva- 
to di ata relating differences in instructions 
karnin, rences in behavior on performance or 
A la 8 tasks cannot be readily interpreted. 
of performance effects from ego in- 
Instructions may be due to the fact 
volvement motivation was not al- 


© instructions, or it may be due to 


Ego 


sy, he a Phase of this investigation was begun 
typ Dolog, thor was a postdoctoral fellow in the 
<Partment, Western Psychiatric Insti- 
Ober ats sone of Pittsburgh. Grateful acknowl- 
Stt R “p €Xtended to Arthur R. Thomas and 
ite a of West Virginia University for 
of le help in serving as experimenters for 
Niner Stipe, Studies and in their reading of the 
teme TOde p PPreciation also is extended to Robert 
e k Permission to use the performance 
ating Test, which he standardized as 

in a graduate psychology seminar. 


the fact that although instructions produced 
a change of motivation, this latter change 
did, not lead to the predicted performance 
changes. Additional problems become appar- 
ent from a review of the literature on ego 
involvement. Stimuli used to evoke ego in- 
volvement (EIs) are not uniform. Tasks pre- 
sented to subjects and performance measures 
used to test the effects of EIs vary greatly. 
Although some attention has been paid to ex- 
ploring the stimulus dimension of EIs (e.g. 
Shedd & Angelino, 1952), relatively little 
work has been done in this area. And as yet 
there appears to be no direct response meas- 
ure for ego involvement (EIr), which would 
eventually allow assessing the degree to which 
various EIs in fact evoke the assumed ego 
involvement motivation. 

At least in part as a result of these factors, 
data on the effects of ego involvement on be- 
havior are inconclusive. Some investigators 
have shown ego involvement to affect learn- 
ing (Alper, 1946; Heyer & O'Kelly, 1949) 
while others have shown it not to do so 
(Kausler, 1951; Russell, 1952). Where per- 
formance has been affected by ego involve- 
ment it is sometimes improved (e.g., Kausler, 
1951) and sometimes deteriorated (Casta- 
neda & Palermo, 1955; Romanow, 1958; 
Shedd & Angelino, 1952). Other studies show 
ego involvement to have no effect (e.g., 
Irwin & Mintzer, 1942), or to have only a 
minimal effect (Alper, 1957; Holt, 1945; 
Vogel, Raymond, & Lazarus, 1959). 

A close examination of certain important 
issues may lead to an ultimate unraveling of 
the inconclusive nature of present findings in 
the ego involvement literature. Whether ego 
involving instructions alter motivation has 
been answered in the affirmative by two stud- 
ies, even though neither study used a direct 
measure specific to the ego involvement mo- 
tive. In one study, the operational induction 
of ego involvement was accomplished through 
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both a preselection of subjects as well as 
the administration of appropriate instructions 
(instructions were high or low ego involving 
in relation to whether subjects were high in 
n Achievement or high in n Affiliation). And 
whereas overt performance on a task was 
barely affected by the instructions, a more 
direct measure of motivation, i.e., PGR, did 
show effects, albeit weak effects, from the ego 
involving instructions (Vogel et al., 1959). 
. In another study, the use of a fairly direct 
measure of motivation (level of aspiration) 
showed that when subjects were forced to 
choose between two responses, clear-cut ef- 
fects from ego involving instructions were 
obtained (Feather, 1959). A quite different 
conceptual approach that may permit a more 
thorough exploration of the role of ego in- 
volving instructions comes from the field- 
theoretical writings of Wertheimer (1959). 
He suggests that it is easier to remember re- 
lationships, or relational qualities, than abso- 
lute qualities of stimuli. Although he referred 
to memory and to problems of discrimina- 
tion learning, this suggestion may be relevant 
to the present problem. If suitably general- 
ized, the suggestion would be that people re- 
spond more easily to relational than absolute 
qualities; as applied to the present problem, 
one would predict that maximum effects from 
ego involving instructions will be obtained 
when subjects respond to the difference be- 
tween two instructions, instead of responding 
to merely a single ego involvement instruc- 
tion as in the more usual experimental pro- 
cedure. 

In line with various of the considerations 
raised above, the present investigation seeks 
to delimit some of the characteristics of the 
ego involvement variable so as to render it 
more useful for experimental research. Spe- 
cifically, the present series of studies at- 
tempts to explore 
the stimulus char 
instructions, to ti 
characteristics of 


tion, and in turn 


is placed on explo 
ditions for, the e 
instructions, 
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characteristics of the ego involvement mo 
vation as these pertain both to the inst 
tions and to the response measures empl 
in this investigation. Specifically, the follo 
ing questions were examined. ible to 
1. Although several means are poss ma 
test the effectiveness of ego involving ee es 
tions, one test for their effectiveness is ate 
tablish that ego involving instructions C0 
tute a discriminable stimulus dimension. A 
is, the majority of subjects when given ae 
the high and the low ego involving 4 dis 
tions should be able to make a reliable 
tinction between them. high e20 
2. Successful performance on a ES a 
involvement task is more rewarding, Tolve 
a higher valence, than on a low ego ! erally 
ment task. This is an assumption ee 
held for the ego involvement motivatlo” i 
at times has been made the operation@ 
for defining ego involving tasks (¢-8+ the 
1943). But this assumption has ae That 
author’s knowledge, been tested directly: at 3 
is, no data appear to exist which ror e d 
given high level of performance 1S task 
sirable on the high ego involvement ta?, 
on the low.? A slight extension O 
pothesis would also predict that 
Strive for a higher level of siecess i 
high as against the low ego involvem tbe 
(i.e., set higher levels of aspiration vel d 
high as against the low ego i o tain? 
task). Evidence for this has been 19 96 
in a study with children (Feather: a me 
3. Ego involving instructions ar oe 
effective when subjects are in 4 5 ave at 
ference set. That is, when subjects Jev? 
of contrasting one ego inyon fro 
another level, more clear-cut effec th W 
involving instructions are obtaine a me 
subjects perceive the instructions a 
an isolated, single event. joy" 
4. If under a rations of high erie tpe 
ment subjects have an increase i of 
well on the task, one direct me4 a ie 
2 Sj er ie consider? abil 
ince level of aspiration is roba” fey 
function of both the valence and the p mbo, po 
attainment of a given goal Ceymi vel 0 
inger, & Sears, 1944; Siegel, 1957), °g 
tion data do not provide a direct test k 
assumption made in Prediction 2- «ation 
Test devised for the present investiga? 
tempt to arrive at such a direct test- 
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Subjects? degree of ego involvement in the 
task would be “interest in doing well on a 
2 - To establish the validity of this as a 
ee Measure of ego involvement (EIn), 
a essential criteria must be met: subjects 
à ould state higher “interest in doing well on 
task” on the high than the low ego involve- 
a task; and the degree of interest in do- 
8 well on an ego involving task should re- 
the p stang regardless of how well in fact 
treme tars does perform (except at the ex- 
terest „mits of performance), since this in- 
fie i. defined by the nature of the task 
the tasr. the potential rewards of success on 
latter ) tather than by actual success. This 
in Criterion distinguishes “interest in do- 
A o on a task” from level of aspiration 
irect response measure of ego involve- 


> Since level of as piration has been both 
bypot €sized and e 


With mpirically found to vary 
ewi actual performance level on a task (e.g., 
"act al., 1944; Steisel & Cohen, 1951). 


juncti relevant internal drive induced in con- 
ae ego involving instructions ir- 
| “he effect e ego involving in- 

‘tructiong of the eg g 


METHOD 

ot 
bow at these Predictions, 
ego iny 
Measy,, TeSPonse 
leval Be Used 


and to clarify the extent 
Olving instructions are effective in 
1 differences, one major response 
< m the following series of studies was 
i with pation (LA). The author's own experi- 
(pe BSitive Ferguson, 1958) indicated this to be 
i ather ryseasure of motivation, and recent data 
aileq oD Teversed earlier findings which had 

ow Significant effects of ego involvement 
den, ties of ation, The wording used for LA in 
wed rather udies was such that subjects stated 

teq Vel y than anticipated success, i.e., subjects 
ion (LE aspiration (LA) and not level of ex- 
i ). This was necessary to test the hy- 


erning success Preference for the High 


li Bain st 

Ne Wi me Ow Ego Involvement condition. In 
18, the response measure of ego involve- 

ing bored in this investigation was “in- 

ton oing the A well on the task” instead of “interest 


hag inge Some latter is presumably more 
i a : 
ing R Recessa an desired success, and also 


«ety relationshi ivity i = 
Sì p to an activity involv. 
The C ubjecv’s Status. ” 


y š g Ges 
Olvement instructions used in this in- 


voly, Ordin, TE selected to represent the more typi- 
Oye Ment thet the two extreme levels of ego in- 
Ween Ne “uctions most commonly found in the 


a 
High qiterature. The purported difference be- 
“Ow Ego Involvement instructions 
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is that the subject’s status (self-esteem and/or social 
esteem) is at stake in the former type of task but 
not, or only minimally, in the latter type of task. 


Procedure 


Tasks. Two main tasks were used in the present 
series of studies. On the one task, the Rating Test, a 
subject received only a single ego involvement in- 
struction; on the other, the Transitivity Test, the 
subject received both ego involvement instructions. 
The studies varied with regard to whether one, or 
the other, or both tasks were given to the subjects. 
The rationale for administering the experimental 
tasks in any given study was dependent on the spe- 
cific hypothesis being tested by that study. As will 
be seen, the findings reported in the subsequent sec- 
tion are clearly related to the specific task procedure 
employed. 

Rating Test. This consisted of a small five-page 
booklet. On the first, third, and fifth pages, subjects 
had merely to make a rating from O to 50. On the 
second and fourth pages, subjects made no ratings 
but filled in performance items. The Rating Test 
thus consisted of three rating trials and two per- 
formance trials. Each performance trial contained 50 
digit substitution items, patterned after the Wechsler 
Adult Intelligence Scale, Successful and Failing per- 
formance was predetermined by alloting subjects 
enough time to complete approximately 70% of the 
items per trial in the Success condition and approxi- 
mately 40% of the items in the Failure condition. 

In addition to a rating scale, the first page con- 
tained ego involvement instructions, A given subject 
received only the High or the Low instructions. 
High Ego Involvement instructions stated: 


You are being asked to take a brief intelligence 
test. Results on this test give a very good indica- 


tion of a person’s intelligence and of the likeli- 
hood of career success. 


The instructions for Low Ego Involvement were: 


You are being asked to take a test which is in 
the process of being developed as part of a large 
experiment. Since you are the first group to do 
this task, individual scores cannot be adequately 
evaluated, but your performance will provide some 
valuable information on what the next steps should 
be in the further development of this task. 


was one, the 
other was an ego involvement response (EIr) de- 
signed especially for this investigation, For LA, the 


atings. The ratings on 
made before performance was 
nvolving instructions being pro- 
he subjects’ ratings. Ratings on 


begun, only the ego i 
vided as basis for ț 
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the third page, following the first performance trial, 
referred to the subsequent performance trial: how 
many items the subject would like to complete on 
the remainder of the task (LA) or how interested 
the subject was in doing well on the remainder of 
the task (EIn). Ratings on the fifth page (LA or 
Elk) referred to another task like the one the sub- 
ject had just completed but which he was not going 
to be asked to do at the present time. 

Transitivity Test. This consisted of one sheet that 
contained both ego involvement instructions already 
described, plus 15 pairs of items. Unlike the Rating 
Test which provided the subject with only one ego 
involvement instruction, the Transitivity Test forced 
the subject to contrast one instruction with another. 
This test was designed not only to ascertain the sub- 
jects’ responses in a stimulus-difference situation, but 
also to test the transitivity and direction of the sub- 
jects’ success preferences for the two ego involvement 
conditions. (Transitivity exists when A is preferred 
to B and B is preferred to C, and A in turn is pre- 
ferred to C.) 

On the top of the sheet were two paragraphs, each 
paragraph giving the same ego involvement instruc- 
tions provided on the Rating Test. For control, half 
the sheets had the High Ego Involvement instruc- 
tions for the first paragraph, the other half had the 
Low Ego Involvement instructions for the first para- 
graph. The High Ego Involvement task was labeled 
Intelligence Test and the Low Ego Involvement task 
was labeled Experimental Test. Subjects then had to 
make 15 pair comparisons, made up of six units: 
three goals (50, 40, and 30 items completed on a 
task consisting of 50 items), for the two ego involve- 
ment tasks. Each unit was compared once to every 
other unit, and subjects had to check the preferred 
item for each of the 15 pairs of items. An illustra- 
tive example was provided: 


(a) 30 on Experimental Test 
(b) 30 on Intelligence Test 


If you have checked (a), that means you would 
prefer to complete 30 items on the Experimental 
Test in contrast to 30 on the Intelligence Test. 


Subjects 


Subjects were drawn from 
versity of Pittsbur, 
introductory 


three institutions: Uni- 
gh (introductory sociology and 
a Psychology), West Virginia University 
(introductory Psychology), and Pennsylvania State 
University (first year student nurses who were in a 
3-year hospital Program). Subjects took the experi- 
ments in their regular class time, wi 


€ were made only 
elf-contained study, 
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Where the N within cells was not equal, se sa 
parametric analysis of variance which yields, A 
square (Wilson, 1956) was used; where N wi 
cells was equal, an F test was used to test the sig 
nificance of the data. 


RESULTS 


a 
The data indicate several clear-cut fm 


ings: 5 
L Ego involvement instructions are em 
tive but weak; i.e., they yield clear-cut 
fects, but only under certain conditioni. i i 
though they are reliably distinguished DY.” 
majority of subjects, they fail to be 50, cts. 
tinguished by a sizable minority of subje 
2. The valence of success is greate" 
High than Low Ego Involvement tasks. sist- 
3. Instructions yield clear-cut and con ft 
ent effects only when subjects define OP oar 
involvement conditions in a context © 
trast. n 
4. Even with the addition of a releva 
ternal drive, ego involving instructions $ 
produce clear-cut and consistent eee et 
subjects are not in a stimulus-differel nent 
(ie., when not defining the ego inv? 
conditions in a context of contrast). (E1) 
5. Interest in doing well on a tas involve” 
is a valid and reliable measure of €80 ving in 
ment, but it is sensitive to ego involv? 
structions only for selected subjects. in 
Evidence for the effectiveness © mail 
volvement instructions comes from ©), mi 
sources: on the Transitivity Test c sist 
jority of subjects were able to make 
ent goal preference discriminations 
tasks differing in degree of ego inv° jate 5 
when subjects were in the appro A 
their responses on the Rating Test $ ni we 
nificant differences between High 3 i 
Ego Involvement conditions. Fou! & 
a total of 197 subjects, took the e 
Test (Table 1). In each group; t 
of subjects, ranging from 547% tO jan E 
a reliable goal’ preference distinct! ie tay 
the High and Low Ego Invel¥e 
The nature of this distinction W? 
significant preference for success ° 
as against the Low Ego Involve a 
The vast majority of subjects ae 
sitive choices did so in the PTC". te 
tion, ie., they chose 50 on an 
test as their most preferred £94 


tin 
;1 to 
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TABLE 1 


Consistency or P 


PERFORMANCE 
OALS ON AN I ERFORMANC 


AS COMPARED 
SK 


FOR 


Student 
| nurses 


burghn 


burgha 
(N =33), (N =49) | (N =53*) 


Number of sub- 
dats making 
epositive 

oices 
z 

Number of sub- 
poe making 
sitive 

Slces in th 

X e 

Predicted di- 
Tectionb 


18 34 34 41 


14 24 26 31 


a 
Test tough the 
the With 


saar N in this group was 54, the Transitivity 
Ý ed in by one subject in that group. 

units in any possible combination of ranks, 
ty of getting the combination of “50 on the 
n first rank and “40 on the Intelligence 


l 


aN iten : 
ti r 
Drepa Clligence test as their second or third 


« “lerence 3 2 
instructis Clearly, when ego involvement 


Sion gee Constitute a discriminable dimen- 
ngly ; subjects, their preference is very 
Invo Vefien favor of success on the High Ego 
Ction t task. This same preference di- 
the mee seen in the subjects’ responses on 
Ment hie Test. When clear-cut ego involve- 
Cts were obtained, the LA and El 


In š 
a ii terest is the fact, however, that ego 
eet’ ; 
org at holes were said to be transitive when 
to al ait soe had an internally consistent rank 
ong | Other ite the item in first rank was preferred 
wank ikan ms with which it was paired; the sec- 
thag Paireg aS Preferred to all items with which 
ir of Trine for the item.in first rank (for 
Soon the first rank item was preferred 
ad to h rank item). This consistency of 
oe paris old for all six goal items, for the 15 
all i ons, in order for a subject’s choices to 
res ‘ansitive.” The two most common se- 
Nelticen sitive preferences were the following: 
ath ental 2 40 Intelligence, 30 Intelligence, 50 
igence 2 40 Experimental, 30 Experimental; 50 
Experimental, 40 Intelligence, 40 Ex- 
Intelligence, 30 Experimental. 
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involvement effects failed to occur unless sub- 
jects were in the appropriate set. Only when 
subjects were aware of a contrast between 
two ego involvement stimuli did their re- 
sponses show a Clear-cut effect from the in- 
structions. It will be recalled that on the 
Transitivity Test subjects were responding 
concurrently to two ego involvement instruc- 
tions, but on the Rating Test they were ex- 
posed tö only one specific instruction. When 
the Rating Test followed the Transitivity 
Test, subjects’ ratings showed significant dif- 
ferences between the two ego involvement 
conditions (Table 2). When the Rating Test 
preceded the Transitivity Test, no significant 
effects from the ego involvement conditions 
were obtained, and this was true even for 
those subjects who had a clear-cut preference 
in favor of success on the High Ego Involve- 
ment task (Table 3). Thus in spite of sub- 
jects’ inherent preference for success on the 
one as against the other task, without an ap- 
propriate set subjects’ goal setting behavior 
fails to reflect this preference. This points to 
the conclusion that without an appropriate 
set, subjects’ responses were not based pri- 
marily on the ego involving instructions but 
on some other stimulus variables outside of 
the experimenter’s control and manipulation. 

The evidence thus far shows that ego in- 
volvement instructions do form a discrimi- 
nable dimension, at least for a majority of 
subjects, and this dimension has a valence 
scale such that success is preferred on the 
High Ego Involvement task. But ego involve- 
ment instructions are not strong stimuli. This 
is seen not only by the large number of sub- 
jects who failed to make transitive choices 
between the two ego involvement tasks, but 
also by the fact that when subjects were 
given only a single ego involvement condi- 
tion without an appropriate set, consistent 
and clear-cut ego involvement effects failed 
to appear. This was found so unvaryingly 
that it cannot be dismissed as merely “nega- 
tive effects.” Two studies were conducted 
without the use of the Transitivity Test. In 
the first study, subjects took the experiment 
early in the semester and the experimenter 
(a woman) was a stranger to the subjects; 
in the second study the experiment was COn- 
ducted one week before final exams and the 
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TABLE 2 


Errects OF Eco INVOLVEMENT (EI) ON LEVEL OF ASPIRATION (LA) AS A 


Function OF SUBJECTS’ Ser 


When LA precedes the Transitivity Test 
(University of Pittsburgha) 


When LA follows the Transitivity Test 
(University of Pittsburghs) 


i igh EI Low EI High El Low EI 
Telat cred = 22) | (N cell = 27) (N cell = 27) | (N cell = 27) x 
x 

M SD P M SD M SD M SD ee 
First (Preperformance) 43.9 | 9.3 42.9 | 9.8 45.3 8.4 | 38.1 8.2 
Second (After Failure) 39.6 | 9.3 | 36.6°] 12.5 37.1. | 12.9 | 283 | 11.5 
Third (After Failure) 39.6 | 8.9 | 30.8 | 16.9 36.4 | 13.3 | 26.1 | 12.7 16.71%" 
Between High-Low EI (14° ‘ 

he 

* Although a significant difference between the two levels of ego involvement exists for the third trial (¢ = 2.33, p <.05). tl 


combined results for all three trials show no significant effect from the Ego Involyement variable. ‘ ss. Low EI 
The chi square is based on Wilson's (1956) nonparametric analysis of variance, with 1 df for a High vs 


> <.01. 
comparison. 


experimenter (a man) was the subjects’ own 
instructor. Both studies showed that when 
subjects were not in the appropriate set, ef- 
fects of ego involvement instructions failed 
to be significant even though subjects re- 
sponded to Success and Failure as predicted 
(Tables 4 and 5). That is, LA was signifi- 
cantly lower under conditions of Failure, and 
ElIr, as hypothesized, was stable with per- 
formance. The lack of clear-cut LA and Ellr 
differences for ego involvement conditions 
must be assumed to be due to the ineffective- 
ness of the ego involvement instructions, since 
LA was extremely sensitive to performance 
and EIp was highly reliable. (For the groups 
cited in Table 4, four correlations for EI, 


were computed, for first vs. second trial ey 
first vs. third trial on the combined ah 
cess and Failure subjects. These correlatl© 
ranged from .77 |N = 63] to .89.) cts 
It could be argued that the lack of effe 
from instructions, shown in Tables 4 anai 
is due to the fact that the High Ego Inve ing 
ment instructions were not ego invo T 
enough and that the Low Ego Involvemt 
instructions were too ego involving Ce it 
low enough in ego involvement). To test ego 
two experiments were conducted so ei 
involvement would be both raised and t 
ered. An initial study explored not only the 
role of a relevant drive (subjects taking ex 
experiment immediately prior to a cours 


TABLE 3 


Eco Involvement EFFECTS AS A FUNCTION OF SET AND PREFERENCE" 


When ratings preceded the 
Transitivity Test 


jê 
When ratings followed th 


Transitivity Test 


LA (University of Pittsburgha) LA (University of Pittsburghin) 
Rating 
High EI Low EI igh E Low EI i 
High Er kewl, m High EI ow EL 
= a 
m | sp | w | s SD 
Fi D M | SD a Li 
irst rating 46.2 8.5 | 48.2 3.4 Ta 
i 5 2 $ i 49.8 : a 
Second rating 39.0 | 10.2 | 40.2 | 133 41.9 | 8. 120 a 
ird rating 38.5 | 10.6 | 351 | 172 38.1 | 11 13:6 | ig 
Between High-Low EI i 26 i f ; 
$ b 
i f 4 y 
i ol yh 
a When subjects’ ti itive i ; favi imi sbi 
Jac tremely Ed Sem etches Geatly favored success on the High EI task, Because only a very limited MU pject 


strongly favored success on a High Ego Invol ski = 
Test” as two of the top three ranks and yg vement task, i.e., subjects whose transit 


** p <.01. 


nvolvement 


on an Experimei 


task, the present compat 


tS on! 
ofp intel 


‘ons are based only on ratings 
ive choices were ‘50 and 40 0! 


ntal Test" as no higher than third rank. 


: — — 
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TABLE 4 
EFFECTS or Eco INVOLVEMENT AND SUCCESS-FAILURE ON EIn anp LA 
See ee ee ae as -r 7 5 
a Eln | LA 
= | 
Trial High EI Low EI xX High EI Low EI x? 
N| at | SD |N| m | SD N| M | sD |Nn| at | sp 
First ; — 
puccess 22 | 36.9 | 12.1 | 32} 38.5 | 10.3 | a 36 | 40.2 | 9.2 |38 | 36.4 | 12.3 
ailure 32| 41.8} 6.7 |31 | 40.3 | 11.4 32 | 37.5 | 10.1 |29 | 36.1 | 9.5 
econd I 
Secos 38.3 | 12.7 39.4 | 11.0 | 42.3 | 8.4 39.1 | 10.2 
Fail = 
Third ure 42.4 | 10.1 43.2 | 11.0 29.8 | 9.5 26.8 | 10.3 
Success 36.1 | 153 38.6 | 11.5 41.8] 84 39.4 | 9.1 
Ti "ailure 43.6 | 7.5 41.7 | 11.8 25.5 | 11.8 22.5 | 11.9 
Ist 
Between High-Low 01 .60 
se -Fai 5 A 
econd n Success-Failure 1.85 4 
Between High-Low 30 2:13 
Thing "ce? Success-Failure 1.67 35.00** 
Between High-Low 24 07 
tween Success-Failure 3.88" 55.98** 


* Al me 
Grener tough b <05, the effect of performance on Elr fails to be significant when the Success-Failure differences on the first 


fuecess Ria, aace) trial are taken into account. When the change scores (from the first to the third trial) of the two combined 
g a.0s avers Were compared with those of the combined Failure groups, the obtained ¢ of 1.35 fell short of the 2.00 value required 
Uece, el of significance (with 62 and 53 df and heterogeneous variances), Thus the hypothesis is supported that differential 


Fip Lg not have a significant effect on Eln. 
OL (chi square at the .01 level is 6.64). 


mination vs. 
aoe and in 
ther anony: 


taking the experiment in a involvement effects. If these two added vari- 
formal atmosphere) but also ables would be effective in eliciting signifi- 
ent mity under low ego involve- cant differences from the ego involving in- 

Would help produce the expected ego structions, the predicted differences would be 


TABLE 5 


Errecrs OF EGO INVOLVEMENT AND FAILURE WHEN SUBJECTS" ARE IN AN 
Eco INVOLVED RELATIONSHIP WITH THE EXPERIMENTER 


-N (N per cell = 26) 


EIr LA 


a 4 
Trial High EI Low EI F High EI Low EI F 


5 M SD M SD M SD M SD 
Bigs d 


i 
Secon Ptformance) 39.8 | 6.0 | 39.1 | 7.9 42.0 | 9.5 |434 | 63 


„(Fai 
Thirg Ure) 38.8 | 8s | 410| so 360 | 9.7 | 324 | 114 


os (Pail 
“ise va.» 5 37.5 | 11.2 | 39.4 | 10.4 33.4 | 13.3 | 28.4 | 13.7 
et pi 
pyBetwee® High-Low EI Ad 25 
DAG Thacttal-Failure 2 a 
h 
Rete’ High-Low RI 07 p 
en eutral-Failure 58 42.33" 


a 
Sup; 
deg p bject 
Cty b < Oy 2 from W, Treta Siere 
g al m es Jniversity. > 
they aon Sing the eva. ee CETA suggested by Edwards (1950) for repeated measurements of the same sub- 
°S represent 1, 50 df. (F at the .01 level is 7.17.) 
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TABLE 6 


EFFECTS oF Eco INVOLVEMENT ON LA WHEN A RELEVANT DRIVE AND ANONYMITY 
UNDER Low EI ARE ADDITIONAL VARIABLES 


— SS 
(Geudent arses) (West Virginia University) 
High Drive Low Drive High Drive Low Drive x 
Trial F 
(N cell = 12) | (N.cell = 12) (N cell = 21) | (N cell = 20) 
M SD M SD M SD M SD eae 

First (Preperformance) 

High EI 43.1 7.2 | 39.6 9.3 40.8 9.5 | 46.6 5.4 

Low EI 40.9 8.8 | 36.5 7.4 

Low EI-Anonymity 41.9 6.5 | 38.2 8.2 58 46.2 7.9 | 38.6 | 12.0 78 

Between EI conditions á 
Second (Failure) 

High EI 35.2 | 11.1 | 39.6 | 9.0 34.7 8.4 | 42.2 | 10.6 

Low EI 32.0 | 10.3 | 32.1 8.9 

Low EI-Anonymity 28.2 7.3 | 33.5 ae 37.9 | 11.8 | 29.9 | 12.4 3.12 

Between EI conditions 3.34 à 
Third (Failure) 

High EI 38.1 | 11.1 | 43.9 | 6.7 34.9 | 11.7 | 42.9 | 11.3 

Low EI 30.0 | 11.2 | 30.1 | 10.7 

Low EI-Anonymity 25.8 | 4.2 | 32.5 9.8 37.1 | 15.2 | 28.8 | 12.1 3,96" 

Between EI conditions 10.98** 


y R is significant for ° 
*p <.05. Though instruction effects occur only on the third trial, Instruction X Drive interaction is significa! 

three trials, in opposite direction to that predicted. 5 
=p <.01. 


k 3 naxi- 
being given only under anonymity) to P pre- 
mize the possibility of obtaining on he 
dicted ego involvement effects with! 


. cts. 
limit of the available number of subJé 


ap” 
In both studies, ego involvement effects ‘he 


on 


in the direction of highest LA for the High 
Drive-High Ego Involvement condition and 
lowest LA for the Low Drive-Low Ego In- 
volvement-Anonymity condition, with the re- 
maining four conditions yielding appropriate 
LAs between these two extremes. The pre- 


peared to a significant extent only ( able 
dicted effects were not obtained, in either the third trial, and then not as predicted eithe! 
initial or the follow-up study. The latter used 6). Drive effects were not significant 19 © he 


eae n 
only four conditions (Low Ego Involvement study, and analysis of variance betwee 


g TABLE 7 
EFFECT or EGO INVOLVEMENT ON Eln WHEN SUBJECTS” ARE IN AN APPROPRIATE SET aA 
For total group For selected subjects” 
High EI Low EI High ET Low EI 2 
Trial E | ee Fe ae Sel eee 
(N cell = 31) | (N cell = 31) (N cell = 12) | (N cell = 7) 
Sean —r A 
mM | sp | m | sp m | sp | m } SP) 
First (Preperformance) | 44 1| 64 | 401 | 10.4 5 11.3 
; . - - -i d vi 36.4 4 
Sona WFeilure) 44.2 | 68 | 41.6 | 11.8 455 46 | 366 | 137 2 
td (Failure) 441 | 78 | 41:7 | 100 44.6 | 69 | 34.7 | 139 | 9.52 
Between High-Low EI i y : j 14 
Between trials 236 3 
37 | |] 
a Subjects are from V 


West Virginia University a 
» These subjects str Fon University, 


oThe feo Follows Edwards i asiccess On a High EI task (see footnote to Table 3). 
x oi. Beested analysis for repeated measurements on the same subjects 
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two Low EI conditions in the initial study 
showed no significant effects for Anonymity.* 
riled Second experiment, Drive and Instruc- 
th Interaction was significant (it was not in 
e first study), but in the opposite direction 
eo that predicted. These data serve only to 
of fog results from the preceding series 
ae - les, and indicate that when subjects 
Cision in an appropriate set, clear-cut and 
Sister effects from ego involvement in- 
ps fail to occur. Moreover, it does not 
ego iny ee to account for the lack of 
© fa i} vement effects by an insistence that 
used in ee in the particular instructions 
ie t Is series of studies. For not only do 
used ao represent the type often 
When Ange experimental literature, but even 
an im High Instructions were augmented 
struction, Involvement drive and the Low in- 
ing Riven were made minimally ego involv- 
ings oe subjects? performance and rat- 
'& anonymous, the instructions failed 
e reliably effective. 

a meas uaining study was carried out. Since 
tion eff ad been found for eliciting instruc- 
tivit ects, by giving subjects the Transi- 
Propriate « first and thereby inducing an ap- 
test y h Set, a means was now available to 
Ure Whether EIp is a suitable response meas- 
seer go involv A in Table 7 
Subject 80 involvement. As seen in Table 7, 
S whose preference was clearly in fa- 
tage .SUCcess on the High Ego Involvement 
the p Wed a significant difference between 
tions ‘6h and Low Ego Involvement condi- 
are er when the ratings of all subjects 
fectg Pared, significant ego involvement ef- 
sitivity ms not obtained even though the Tran- 
Ely is est preceded the Rating Test. Thus 
inyon “liable, and a valid measure of ego 
Brou mert for selected subjects; but for 
volving ata it is not as sensitive to ego in- 
Mstea, ‘structions as is LA. The use of EIr 
a Cases of LA would be preferable, however, 
e 7 Where stability of response is desired, 
Si oes vary with performance and 
Anon, Cè the conditi 5 Di a 
the YMmity vs See of High vs. Low rive an 
Men, Petiments se sae were introduced = 
Cate Motivation "th eighten and lower ego as oe 
these ties of ae ey can be viewed as a i ne 
Siong o Aara he negative results obtained zom: 
as derived es therefore suggest that the conclu 
Ry from the studies using only instructions 

ave wider generality. 
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EI, as hypothesized, does not do so even 
when it is sensitive to the ego involving con- 
ditions (see chi square for Between trials in 
Table 7). 


DISCUSSION 


The data that have been presented show 
clearly that not only are ego involvement in- 
structions less potent than has been generally 
assumed, but also that they will fail to pro- 
duce clear and consistent response differences 
unless subjects define the stimuli as part of 
a discriminable dimension. Evidence for the 
weakness of ego involving instructions comes 
from several independent sets of data, but 
major evidence for it is the fact that a large 
minority of subjects do not discriminate reli- 
ably between two levels of ego involvement, 
in terms of the implicit valence scale gener- 
ally assumed to exist for this variable. An 
argument against the findings of the present 
investigation might be raised on the basis 
that other published studies show clearly sig- 
nificant effects from ego involving instruc- 
tions without the use of an appropriate prior 
set. However, the review of the literature al- 
ready presented should leave little doubt that 
the evidence regarding the effectiveness of 
ego involvement instructions is far from con- 
sistent. In view of publication policy regard- 
ing negative findings, one can only surmise 
that other investigations which failed to ob- 
tain significant ego involvement effects are 
not lacking. Even among published studies, 
negative results and data in the direction op- 
posite to that predicted are reported. Since 
ego involvement has been shown in this in- 
vestigation to be a reliable phenomenon, even 
though weak, one can expect that occasional 
significant results will be obtained without 
prior set induction." 

The findings of the present investigation 
not only shed new light on the ego involve- 
ment variable, but have implications for other 
motivational variables as well. The data from 
the present series of studies appear to make 
the most sense if one assumes that the human 


5 Especially the forced-choice technique used by 
Feather (1959) would be a likely means of obtain- 
ing effects from ego involving instructions, since this 
at least narrows the response alternatives even if it 
does not narrow the stimulus field. 
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adult in most situations is exposed to a great 
number of internal and external stimuli at 
any given moment. When, e.g., a single ego 
involvement condition is presented, subjects 
are probably exposed to many additional mo- 
tivations: the need to achieve, the need to at- 
tend to the task, the desire to please, the 
avoidance of failure, and so on. Other stimuli, 
aside from motivational ones, are also pres- 
ent. (A recent study—Underwood & Post- 
man, 1960—has explored this question in an- 
other context.) If the experimental stimulus 
is already a weak one, as has been demon- 
strated for ego involving instructions in the 
present series of studies, the probability that 
subjects will respond to the experimental 
stimulus and not to other ones is quite small. 


However, when an appropriate set is induced, - 


there is both a narrowing of the stimulus field 
and a specifying of the unique properties of 
the experimental stimulus. Once the subject 
is in this set, the probability of his respond- 
ing to the unique stimulus that the experi- 
menter expects him to respond to is greatly 
increased. In the present investigation, the 
Transitivity Test was a simple way of in- 
ducing such a stimulus set. Without it, sub- 
jects failed to respond to the experimental 
stimulus in terms of its unique properties 
even though they were able to ascribe these 
properties to the stimulus. The most striking 
evidence for this came from the data of the 
subjects whose choices were transitive and in 
favor of success on a High Ego Involvement 
task. Without an appropriate set, their level 
of aspiration was uniformly high, regardless 
of the task instructions. This suggests that 
they were responding to other variables, 
rather than primarily to the experimental 
one. But when subjects were in an appro- 
priate set, these same instructions produced 
responses far more in line with the main ex- 
perimental condition, the most notable effect 
being a lowered LA for the Low Ego Involve- 
ment condition. This finding of the impor- 
tance of a relevant stimulus set suggests that 
possibly other Motivational variables could 
be brought into sharper focus by an appro- 
priate set induction. Stu 


uctio dies in other areas 

of human motivation (e.g., Stress, anxiety, n 
l > 

Achievement) have suffered some of the same 


inconclusive results found in the literature of 
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ego involvement. When motivation in hums 
subjects is experimentally induced, this may 
indeed elicit only weak stimuli, as critics 0 
this approach to human motivation have beng 
free to point out. Granting the possible lim! 7 
of laboratory defined motivations, the induc- 
tion of a relevant set comparable to that “a 
ployed in the present investigation may m à 
for more effective study of such motivations: 


SUMMARY 


The present investigation explored me 
important aspects of the ego en Ps, 
variable so as to render it more usefu re- 
experimental research., A series of studies 


vealed the following: a effec- 
1. Ego involvement instructions e erally 
tive but less potent than has been 8€ 
| 


assumed in eliciting the desired motivan 
2. To a very significant degree, SU 7 
prefer success on a High as against 4 
Ego Involvement task. 
3. Consistent and clear-cut effe 
ego involvement instructions occur 0P 


ive 
i : s perce! 
subjects are in an appropriate set, of Pension 


n 
cts fron 
ly when 


ing a given instruction as part of 4 involve” 
consisting of contrasting levels of ego ement 
ment. Without such a set, ego involv and 
instructions are not reliably effect’ co! 
this is true even when instructions ra ject 
bined with a relevant drive and when $% ack 
under low ego involvement take 


anonymously. kisa valid 


4. Interest in doing well on a tas t for 
response measure of ego involveme us 
lected subjects. As hypothesized, it jec 
with performance. But for unselecte nent ih 
it is not as sensitive to ego involve! pich i 
structions as is level of aspiratio” ub 
not stable with performance. ich 5; 

Limiting the Riber of cues tO eer wit i 
jects respond in an experiment a on r 
motivation appears to be a peces diffs 
tion for eliciting significant epa P 
ences. The Transitivity Test da g 3 
investigation contrasted two levels “jects ch 
volvement and thus focused OF ae ‘pe 
the specific experimental cues- T pey 


sonst 
; ; izes relation 
a technique, which emphasizes raz ent? 


int 
eg? 


¿peri ji 
than absolute attributes of Eapen esti gol 
structions, it should be possib E noti?” | 


relevant orientations for other 
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variables and thus contribute to added pre- 
Cision in their study. 
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PARENTAL ATTITUDES ASSOCIATED WITH SOCIAL 
DEVIANCE IN PREADOLESCENT BOYS' 


C. L. WINDER ? anp LUCY RAU 


Stanford University 


This is a study of the relationships be- 
tween parent attitudes and social deviance of 
preadolescent boys. “Social deviance? is here 
defined as the extent to which a child’s char- 
acteristic interpersonal behavior is extreme on 
one or more of several general dimensions as 
reported by his peers. 


METHOD 
Measures 


The measure used for social deviance is the Peer 
Nomination Inventory (PNI). This is a modified 
“guess who” technique, which is administered to 
classroom groups. Pupils are asked to nominate 
members of the class on each of 64 items. Each item 
refers to a fairly specific aspect of behavior and is 
phrased in language characteristically used by chil- 
dren of this age in describing each other. The in- 
strument yields a score for each child on five vari- 
ables: Aggression, Dependency, Withdrawal, Depres- 
sion, and Likeability, The psychometric properties of 
the PNI are described by Winder and Wiggins 
(1960). It should be noted that all the dimensions 
are intercorrelated (see Table 1). Thus the instru- 
ment may be considered a measure of general social 
deviance which is negatively related to “likeability,” 
or sociometric choice.® 

We assume that parent characteristics are impor- 
tant antecedents of social deviance in boys of this 
age. Accordingly we have developed a questionnaire 
measure of parent attitudes, the Stanford Parent 
Attitude Questionnaire. The current version of the 
questionnaire has two forms, one for mothers and 
one for fathers. They consist “of 491 and 518 items, 
respectively, grouped into 27 and 28 scales. The list 
of scales, including six summary scales, and the num- 
ber of items for each are given in Table 2. The ma- 


1The study was supported in part by USPHS 
Grants M-2745 and M-2745 (C1). 

The cooperation and assistance of personnel of the 
Palo Alto Unified School District is gratefully ac- 
knowledged. Henry Gunn, M. John Rand, John 
Caffrey, and H. B. Gelatt were most helpful. Prin- 
cipals and teachers at nine elementary schools gave 
time and support which was essential. 

2 Now at Michigan State University. 

2 Although the items of the PNI are worded in the 
language of children of this age, the constructs which 
the scales purport to measure are in the authors’ 
opinion central to deviant personality development 
For the rationale of scale constructio: i 


or th scale n see Winder and 
Wiggins (1960). Validation studies are in progress. 
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jority of the items, except for those in the P 
Adjustment and the Models groups of scales, * 
identical for mothers and fathers. One scale, 
ness to father, applies to fathers only.* 

The variables to be measured were select! dents 
basis of the available studies of parental antect dies 
of personality development in children. These S$ vA 
include those of child rearing practices of Pears, 
of normal preschool and older children, €-8» gwan- 
Maccoby, and Levin (1957), and Miller and 1 
son (1960). Other researchers, e.g, Bandura rticu!4 
have systematically studied parents of pa choi 
groups of deviant children. In addition, arkon by 
of relevant parent characteristics was influen 
clinical experience, : 

Items were selected on an a priori basis 
sent each of the variables. The main sources 
were verbatim transcriptions of interviews Nie 
ents of deviant and normal children.” Ae 
samples reported actions toward child an 
attitudes toward child, spouse, and self, am 
about child rearing and family roles am 
ships. Whenever possible the original š 
the statements was preserved. The items a" refer! nc? 
the language actually used by parents 10 5 dife 
to particular people and situations, an p thet 
markedly from the kinds of items used to 
parent questionnaires. Items were assigne! rs 2 g 
on the basis of the judgment of the autho 
graduate student in clinical psychology- to collet 

The general strategy of the study was mpl 


h om & 5a, 
responses to the parent questionnaire from "4 pigh 


Close- 


ed on the 


to repte- 
of items 


r are 
ith Pe 


t 


eive s 
of mothers and fathers whose sons had tis gh 
medium, or low scores on the PNI varlabi'™ 

sion and Dependency. 


Procedure 


d 
r re 
Sample. The subjects of this study wei A 
from a total population of 710 fourth, 7 


4 For each scale, the item having the bi ident” 
relation with the total scale score has pen with 
The list of these items has been deposite | cur 
American Documentation Institute. ON ie rojt; 
No. 7091 from ADI Auxiliary Publicatio™ ongi”; 
Photoduplication Service, Library dvance | ack 
Washington 25, D. C., remitting a Mal e n 
for microfilm or $1.25 for photocopies- vice, ib 
payable to: Chief, Photoduplication Ser r 
of Congress. by o 

5 Interviews from studies by Banduri, aol 
and his associates, and from the Stanfor 
ical Clinic were used. 

€ Ronald Cowan. 
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sixth gr: 
the Py 
on the 


ade boys in nine Palo Alto schools to whom 
I had been administered. Cases were selected 
me a their scores on either the Aggression 
were drave the Dependency variable. Half the cases 
tom thirds v e ey from the top, middle, and bot- 
the other het the distribution of scores on Aggression ; 
distribution t similarly represented the Dependency 

ildren at etters were sent to the parents of these 
l the 262 eee their participation in the study. 

agreed a A caged contacted, 54% responded, 55% 

tionnaires e the questionnaire, and usable ques- 
. Comparisons were made to dis- 
sample which took the questionnaire 
from the total sample or from the 
was asked to take the questionnaire 
© so. There are no significant differ- 


iffereg either 
buble which 
i did not q 
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TABLE 1 


SCALE RELIABILITIES AND INTERCORRELATIONS FOR THE 
Peer Nominations INVENTORY (PNI 


Seale [a | B fe D i 
A. Aggression 85 | 
B. Dependency 74 | „S4 | | 
C. Withdrawal .29 AT 88 | 
D. Depression AS 62 62 At 
L. Likeability | —.23 -33 | —.54 | —.41| 94 


—33 


Note.—N = 710. All correlations significant at p < .001. 


ences on the PNI variables except on Likeability. 
The critical ratio for the difference between the mean 
scores on Likeability for the respondents and the 


TABLE 2 
STANFORD PARENT ATTITUDE QUESTIONNAIRE VARIABLES, NUMBERS OF ITEMS, AND 


o 


SCALE RELIABILITIES 


Mothers Fathers 
Seale 7 
Number of | Reliability | Numberof | Reliability 
| I. Ambivalence | 
1. Affection demonstrated 37 .66 37 74 
ontingent reward 10 57 10 50 
. poeton 39 .66 40 68 
ota 53 5 
Ir, Sea 86 .63 87 67 
4 Sex anxiety 15 72 15 Al 
g Aggression anxicty 18 05 18 72 
> Restrictiveness 18 57 18 56 
s Demands for conformity 21 62 21 71 
= Consistency 7 56 7 "52 
l 10° Conscience 23 61 23 62 
| - Peptivation of privileges 5 50 5 33 
u ota 107 86 3 
1. Aggression and Punitiveness soy at 
Demands for aggression 35 3 36 | 69 
Punitiveness and physical 11 42 11 6l 
13 Punishment 
. le aggression 15 65 «x 15 47 
Iy ota 61 73 7 
: pa tal Adjustment | = ” 
elf-esteem 20 7 S 
ig Şociability 11 3 it ot 
17 ositive father-mother relation 32 77 46 73 
~ /Nconsistency 14 49 12 29 
l V. Mo dae 77 | 67 93 72 
- Use of models 55 
9 a 
Cy ae role expectations 26 0 23 
a Resemblance to parent 6 A2 10 49 
22° Authority 9 AS 7 30 
` : punts to father (fathers only) 0 = 9 57 
t Mastery j i 58 p: 
5 Democracy 21 58 22 62 
25. 7 Ohrestrictiveness 12 32 12 37 
26, CoWarding independence 25 69 25 65 
27 Chila s mastery 15 25 15 40 
28° Chievement standards 14 74 14 72 
i pessoning 23 71 23 61 
otal 110 87 111 85 
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TABLE 3 
EDUCATIONAL LEVELS OF PARENTS 
% % 
Educational level Fathers | Mothers 
PhD or MD 73 0.0 
MA, MS, or graduate work 23.6 | 7.2 
ABorBS . 24.5 23.0 
Some college A 15.5 34.9 
, High school + technical training 0.9 5.6 
` High school graduate 19.1 20.6 
Less than high school graduate 9.1 5.6 


“no shows” is 1.96 (p= .05), the boys of the re- 
spondents being more popular. The means on the 
four deviance scales are all slightly higher for the 
“no shows,” but not significantly so. In general we 
may say that the sample of families where parents 
took the questionnaire, as judged on the basis of so- 
cial reputation of the boys, is not severely biased, 


TABLE 4 
Cases IN HIGH, MIDDLE, AND Low CATEGORIES ON 
AGGRESSION AND DEPENDENCY: 
DISTRIBUTION ON OTHER PNI VARIABLES 


Variable B Variable c Variable D 
Variable A (Dependency)| (Withdrawal) | (Depression) 
(Aggression) | = 
H/|M;|L/]/H|M|LI|HIMI|L 
~ wy |28| 8| 0/19! 8! 9|23| 9 
H 
% 78 | 22| O | 53 | 22 | 25 | 64) 25] 11 
N | s|1s| 9| 6|16/13|] slin 
M 
% 23 | 51 | 26 | 17 | 46 | 37 | 23 | 46 | 31 
N | 0} 8/25] 10] 10) 13] 5] 10/18 
L 
% 0 | 24 | 76 | 30 |30 |40 | 15 | 30 | 55 
Variable A Variable C Variable D 
Variable B (Aggression) | (Withdrawal) | (Depression) 
(Dependency) 7 
H | M|L/]}H|M;|L]H/IM|L 
E N 28| 8| 0|20| 7| 9|22| 9| 5 
% 78 | 22 0 | 56 | 19 | 25 | 61 | 25 | 14 
er N 8|17| 9| 9] 14) 11112] 16] 6 
% |24] 50) 26 |26 |41 | 32 35 | 47 | 18 
T N 0j 8/26] 6ļ|14|14| 2 10 | 22 
% | 0 | 24 | 76 | 18 | 41 | 41 6 | 29 | 65 


Note.—Ranges of scores for H, M, 
follows: Variable A: H = 119 and up, ES ae Rey Se 
Variable B: H = 94 and up, M = 33-93, L = 0-32: Variable 
C: H = 64 and up, M = 13-66, L = 0-12; Varaha ee 
H = 39 and up, M = 14-38, L = 0-13, 7 
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but does contain a slightly higher proportion of 
“well-adjusted” boys. at i 
anO Questionnaires were administered 
to groups of parents on several evenings.. using at 
meeting room facilities of the schools. It took wae 
parents about 1.5 hours to complete the questi 
naire, an arduous task for a good many parei 
We do not have detailed information on the d A 
graphic characteristics of the sample. Palo Alto a 
predominantly middle- and upper middle-class an 
urban community. The educational level distribu 
of our subjects is shown in Table 3. d by 
Scoring procedure. Each item was apwan of 
checking one of four alternatives: Strongly ants 
Agree, Disagree, Strongly Disagree. A dichot Da 
method of scoring was used, based on the disi E 
tion of responses to each item. A plus soot ae 
given item always indicated presence of the Either 
teristic presumably measured by the scale. as 1 
agreement or disagreement might be scored Re for 
a given item; a few items were dichotomy pis- 
scoring between the Strongly Agree or naa oh each 
agree category and all others. Total score vated in 
variable is simply the number of items answ' 
the scored direction. 


TABLE 5 


ENCES 
LEVELS OF SIGNIFICANCE FOR DIFFEREN 
AMONG MEANS: ss 
Hicu, MIDDLE, AND Low GROU 


Mothers — 
Scale D L 
Al alelo c l a | 2 Sle 
1 o| los 05 
3 01 105 | .05 
4 05 
6 | .05).01 01 | OL 
8 |.01).001) |.01 03 
10 |.03|.01 .05 | 01 al 
11 .03 | .01) .01| 01 i 
12 | 03) 01 001 01 03 
14 |05| .05 | .05| .05| .03 0 ol 
19 03 : 
26 h oi 05 
I |.01|.01 |.05|.03 001} .0 ol 
Il 01 (05 |.05 A 
II .01 | .05} .01| .001] .05 | -05 
IV 01 
vI | .05 05 


i was get 

Reliability. The reliabilty of each scale (xu 
mated by the Kuder-Richardson proceda pow 
& Richardson, 1937). These estimates ee 
Table 2. The mean reliability for mot nen! of a 
for father scales is .58. No item renr s ar! ses" 
scales has yet been done. The reliabili a few ia w 
factory for most of the scales, although $ ities "° pÝ 
are not, One would expect the relia 
crease substantially once further item si 
been done. The mean reliability of the p, Ole 
scales is .71 for mothers, .74 for fa er giabl® 
score on Models for mothers is quite UP 


| 


sidering the number of items; 


d ‘tale 
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aa 2 this is also the sum- 
ary scale with the lowest reliability for fathers. 


RESULTS 


a first step in the analysis was to divide 
fo ample into a high, middle, and low group 
— of the five variables measured by the 
me Thus each case was assigned to one of 
A prey on each PNI variable according 
Bia child’s score on that variable. The 
Eai of scores defining the high, middle, 
able x Smaps on each variable are shown in 
Of the C able 4 also shows the proportions 
tn, a oe to each of the Aggres- 
thir T a which fall in the respective 
Vatiable the distributions on three other PNI 
aes A similar breakdown is given for 
y p Pendens categories. The cutting scores 
Ts an cases to each group were chosen 
ivision nate as nearly as possible a 
onsider = the sample into equal thirds, Some 
tion of ation also was given to the distribu- 
Which oe in the total population from 
k 1s subsample was drawn. . 
simple t of the 34 parent attitude scales, 
to a analysis of variance was carried out 
Mong ae significance of the differences 
ents of iog mean scores obtained by the par- 
Case te high, middle, and low Aggression 
a his statistical procedure was deemed 
t ate since the distributions of scores on 
fro, Patent scales do not depart markedly 
Btoupe emality and variances of the three 
ate quit Cases being compared on each scale 
for bet Similar, Separate analyses were done 
Com, p and for fathers. The total set of 
lsons for all the attitude scales was re- 
Or each of the other PNI variables. 
The , > Presents the results of this analysis. 
` Pareng ues are given for each case in which 
NS the oe scale yielded a significant F 
igh, et ifferences in mean scores among the 
Fro iddle, and low groups. 


thag an inspection of Table 5, it appears 
ales a Comparisons of scores on mothers’ 
'Bhig nd 22 comparisons for fathers were 


Were a at the .05 level or better. There 
‘stances in which a parent attitude 
r De ředicted differences in Aggression, 18 
mesion dency, 7 for Withdrawal, 7 for De- 
te orp nd 8 for Likeability. The cases 
Simally selected, as described previ- 
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ously, on the basis of their scores on either 
Aggression or Dependency. No doubt this ac- 
counts in part for the greater number of re- 
lationships found for these two variables. It 
will be noted that in 16 out of 26 instances a 
given attitude scale is associated with more 
than one PNI variable. This would be ex- 
pected on the basis of the intercorrelations 
among the PNI variables. 

The relationships found between parent 
attitude scales and the PNI measures of de- 
viancy (i.e., Aggression, Dependency, With- 
drawal, and Depression) may be summarized 
as follows (the relationships with Likeability 
are listed separately) : 


Associated with all four deviancy variables: 
Mothers—Low self-esteem, high ambivalence 
Fathers—High punitiveness and physical punish- 

ment 

Associated with three deviancy variables: 
Mothers—High consistency, high demands for ag- 

gression, high aggression and punitiveness 
Fathers—High ambivalence 

Associated with Aggression and Dependency: 

Mothers—High restrictiveness, high deprivation of 
privileges, high punitiveness and physical pun- 
ishment 

Fathers—High strictness, high aggression and puni- 
tiveness, high rejection, high restrictiveness 

Associated with Aggression and Withdrawal: 
Mothers—High affection demonstrated, high mas- 

tery 

Associated with Aggression alone: 


Fathers—High affection demonstrated, high depri- 
vation of privileges, high sex role expectations 


Associated with Deperidency alone: 
Mothers—High rejection, high sex anxiety 
Fathers—Low self-esteem ^ 

Associated with Likeability: 
Mothers—Low deprivation of privileges, low de- 


mands for aggression, low aggression and puni- 
tiveness, high self-esteem, high parental adjust- 


ment 
Fathers—Low demands for aggression, low ag- 
gression and punitiveness, high child mastery 


DISCUSSION 


The major focus of this study has been on 
those aspects of parent attitudes found to be 
associated with general social deviancy 1n 
preadolescent boys. If we consider first those 
attitude scales related to three or all four of 
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the PNI measures of deviancy, the picture 
which emerges is one of ambivalence and 
punitiveness on the part of both parents. In 
addition, low self-esteem, high consistency, 
and high demands for aggression are charac- 
teristic of the mothers of the generally devi- 
ant boys. If we assume that the parent atti- 
tudes being measured by this inventory are 
in fact antecedent to the development of devi- 
ant behavior in the children, then we might 
interpret these findings as indicating that 
children who experience relatively intense 
frustration in their interactions with their 
parents will come to exhibit with consider- 
able intensity a diverse set of maladaptive 
behaviors. These maladaptive behaviors will 
ordinarily include aspects of hostile aggres- 
sion, overdemanding and inappropriate bids 
for attention, withdrawal from friendly in- 
teraction with peers, and such manifestations 
of sadness and distress as frequent crying. 
The measure of “ambivalence,” which seems 
to a highly significant extent to predict devi- 
ance in the children, calls for a word of ex- 
planation. It is the sum of two scales, rejec- 
tion and demonstration of affection. Although 
these two scales correlate slightly negatively 
in the total population of parents, parents of 
children who score high on the deviance vari- 
ables have, on the average, scores above the 
median on both of these scales, What mean- 
ing can be assigned to the combined score as 
a predictor of deviancy? Possibly the parents 
of the deviant children are acting in both of 
these somewhat contradictory ways, alter- 
nately and inconsistently being affectionate 
and rejecting toward their sons. It seems 
more likely, however, that it is primarily the 
rejection which is related to the deviant be- 
havior in the children, and that these parents’ 
elevated scores on “demonstration of affec- 


tion” represent a defensive attempt at com- 
pensation for their 


tudes. In such a hi 
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adjustment, or distress in the mother is likely 
to prove pathogenic for the child. It seems 
important, however, to acknowledge the other 
possible interpretation of these findings, 
namely, that the deviations in parental atti- 
tudes, including lowered self-esteem and a 
jection of the child, may be the produc 
rather than the antecedent of the child’s qe 
viant behavior. Such reactive attitudes S 
parents may occur where the child’s ag 
ogy is primarily organic in origin. It is t 
basic assumption of the present study t z 
parental attitudes may be considered pil- 
antecedent to deviant behavior in the © es 
dren, but obviously neither our data mat 
those of any other cross-sectional study oe 
provide us with a critical test of this P 
othesis. n 
¥ When we consider the attitude scales da 
ciated primarily with Aggression and DRS i 
ency, the set of parent characteristics is S0 a 
what amplified but not essentially it 
from that associated with deviance in em 
It would seem that a combination of een 
tiveness, punitiveness, and paternal reje ding 
results in a pattern of hostile and a ae 
behavior, as reported by peers. There 15 dies 
agreement with the findings of other st a 
as to the antecedents of Aggression 
Dependency. For example, Sears, WP 
Nowlis, and Sears (1953) found the ed 
level of dependency in preschool childte? 4 


ri 
E z oats rewa 
be associated with a combination of | 


ine 

P on `, 

and punishment, and that aggressi ortai 
creased with punitiveness, up to 4 ffect 


point. The findings with respect to of may 
of permissiveness are contradictory- 
reflect either the difference in ages %4 
samples or the more deviant manife: 
of Aggression and Dependency pemg 
ured in this study. f fa’, 
Tt is of some interest that a set sa : 
variables appears as specifically te vat 
Aggression and not to the other role © 
ables. These scales are father’s SP gon ; 
pectations, demonstration of — mes 
use of deprivation of privileges. condit pet 
conclude that, given the general e ate 
for the development of deviance, if s0 y 
is interested and involved with me pme 
tively manipulates rewards and eon in 
and is concerned that the son behav 


tw 


cS 
‘ops 
stat! as’ 
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Masculine ways, the son’s deviant behavior is 
More likely to take a predominantly aggres- 
sive form. In contrast, Dependency is espe- 
cially elated to maternal rejection and sex 
anxiety and low paternal self-esteem. This 
Would Suggest that more dependent forms of 
deviant behavior may develop in a setting in 
lc the father is less confident and asser- 
ve and the mother reacts to the child’s ex- 
Pression of impulse with anxious concern or 
aversion, 
high o parent characteristics associated with 
viana, eability, which might be considered 
es in ce in the socially desirable direction, 
elated Instances the reverse of those as- 
Dare with the other PNI variables. The 
and fg children who are especially popular 
ell-liked by their classmates tend not to 
aggressive or punitive and have low de- 
aggression. The mothers are ap- 
elatior satisfied with themselves and their 
ships with other family members. The 
evan. express high regard for their sons and 
late them as competent. 
da z Summarize our conclusions from thèse 
p t would seem that deviant social be- 
"la în boys of this age develops in a set- 
bivale, Punitiveness, restrictiveness, and am- 
is o c€ on the part of both parents. Within 


Is . . 
inte Peral context of disturbed parent-child 


So lons, we are tempted to speculate on 
at different roles played by mothers 
ers in the shaping of their sons’ de- 
impon, Cnavior, The father seems to be an 
ant influence to the extent that he is 
Y involved with the child and presents 
w assertive and perhaps exaggeratedly 
Quate € Or a somewhat unassertive, inade- 
Model, The mother’s impact on the son, 
her hand, seems to be a somewhat 
tami, MPlicated function of her internal dy- 
Mempe and relationships with other family 
STS; Particularly the father. She may 
i anio etd the child with hostile rejection 
lease “ous °verconcern and restrictiveness at 
hee Part because her own security and 
rey bem are impaired. And this, in turn, 
Ving a reflection of a disturbed or unsatis- 
ty On] arita] relationship. Such formulations 
> ing CY tentatively suggested by our 

Uding the intercorrelations among 
‘tude Scales, but they bear some re- 
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semblance to Becker’s (Becker, Peterson, 
Hellmer, Shoemaker, & Quay, 1959) conclu- 
sions, from his factor analytic study, that the 
attitudes of mothers and of fathers of child 
guidance cases were organized somewhat dif- 
ferently. 

The sampling procedure followed in this 
study, as well as the properties of the PNI 
as a selection instrument, permitted us to 
study those parent characteristics associated 
with generally deviant social behavior within 
the context of the normal male elementary 
school population. Our findings are thus not 
directly comparable to studies of child guid- 
ance cases or samples of more narrowly se- 
lected deviant groups. It is perhaps worth 
pointing out that the degree of association 
among the PNI variables, as demonstrated in 
Table 3, suggests that “pure cases” of a par- 
ticular form of deviant behavior, such as ag- 
gression or withdrawal, are relatively infre- 
quent in the population of deviant children 
of this age. Perhaps, then, our findings may 
be considered more representative of the pa- 
rental characteristics generally associated with 
socially deviant behavior than those found in 
studies of more narrowly selected groups. In 
any case, they are not directly comparable to 
the findings of studies such as Becker’s 
(Becker et al., 1959) or Bandura’s (1960) 
which specifically contrasted the families of 
aggressive with those of withdrawn children. 

The question might be raised as to the 
need for another set of parent attitude scales 
when several others, particularly the PARI 
(Schaefer & Bell, 1958) and the Shoben 
(1949), are already quite widely used. Stud- 
ies by Zuckerman (Zuckerman, Barrett, & 
Bragiel, 1960) and others (Leton, 1958) 
have not proved encouraging as to the use- 
fulness of such instruments in attempts to 
substantiate the connections between parental 
characteristics and childhood psychopathol- 
ogy. It has seemed to us, moreover, that 
we might improve on available instruments. 
Some are too global, and they have not been 
specifically designed to measure those parent 
characteristics which have been found in 
previous studies of normal as well as deviant 
children to predict differences in specific as- 
ects of personality development. Our cages 
of variables was obviously determined by a 
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particular theoretical point of view about per- 
sonality development as well as by existing 
empirical evidence. The scales have the ad- 
ditional possible advantage that the items are 
worded in the natural language of parents. 
The findings so far would suggest that this 
approach will prove fruitful. 


SUMMARY 


Parent attitudes were studied as they re- 
lated to the social deviance of preadolescent 
boys. Social deviance is defined by extreme 
scores on the Peer Nominations Inventory, 
an instrument which utilizes classmates’ rat- 
ings. A questionnaire composed of 28 ra- 
tionally constructed scales referring to as- 
pects of family relationships and child rear- 


ing practices was administered to samples of © 


mothers and fathers. 

The five social reputation scales of the 
PNI are Aggression, Dependency, With- 
drawal, Depression, and Likeability. The first 
four are negatively related to Likeability and 
intercorrelate positively to define a cluster of 
generally maladaptive social behaviors. Par- 
ent attitudes which differentiated deviant 
from nondeviant boys included ambivalence, 
punitiveness, demands for aggression, restric- 
tiveness, and low maternal self-esteem. High 
Likeability was in general associated with the 
opposite parent characteristics. In addition, 
the mothers of the popular boys reported high 
parent adjustment and the fathers gave more 
favorable evaluations of their sons’ com- 
petence. . 

Additional findings suggested that fathers 
play an important recle in the development of 
deviant behavior in general, but contribute 
uniquely in several ways to aggression. Fa- 
thers of more aggressive boys reported more 
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affection and manipulation of rewards and 
more stereotyped sex role expectations. A dif- 
ferent set of parent characteristics seems T 
cifically related to dependency, namely, mot ; 
ers’ rejection and sex anxiety and fathers 
low self-esteem. 
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The ability to delay immediate gratification 
aa long occupied a central role in theorizing 
out child development (e.g., Freud, 1959; 
se 1950; Singer, 1955). Only recently, 
eTA has this type of behavior been sub- 
studi to experimental research. One group of 
1956), (eg., Singer, Wilensky, & McGraven, 
Subject using primarily adult schizophrenic 
a has explored the correlates of “delay- 
ae. as reflected in the Rorschach 
Soup o a Premien (M) response. A second 
ela studies has approached the problem 
a choi. of gratification directly by eliciting 
Ward T between an immediate, smaller re- 
DaRi mR) and a delayed, larger one 
Cultures Thus far, using children from other 
een ni as subjects, preference for DelR has 
(Misch, ated positively to social responsibility 
and « el, 1961c), to need for achievement 
pre eying” (Mischel, 1961a), and to 
a ice of the father in the home under 
conditions (Mischel, 1961b). 
ther : Present study attempts to isolate fur- 
Ome of the basic parameters of the 


: 
Dref, t 
a ce for delayed as opposed to 1m- 
€ reward in a simple choice situation. 
| three main hypotheses were 
be re, i2, that preference for DelR should 
(a) positively to age and (b) to 
a ce, and (c) negatively to length 0 
Y interval, 


1 Cally, 


first hypothesis is derived from = 


Dye 

Corin o valytic theory of development: a 

Mediae, tO which the transition ay 

Vavaty Wish fulfilling types of ehaviol | 

SE reality testing types ÎS 6 
in the change-over from P™ 
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lS an, ealth, Unite z of 
ty tions d a grant from the Laborator, als 
arvard University. anks ting- 
arris for help in data collec 
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secundary processes. It is assumed that this 
transition is not an all-or-none affair, but a 
centinuing process resulting in behavior which 
can be ranged on a continuum from un- 
controllable impulsivity to compulsive post- 
ponement. The ability to delay gratification 
in various need areas is presumed to increase 
with age, and hence in a simple, paradig- 
matic choice situation older children should 
more often prefer the delayed, larger as op- 
posed to the immediate, smaller reward. The 
second hypothesis is derived from the same 
source, more specifically from the psycho- 
analytic theory of thinking (Rapaport, 1950), 
according to which learning to delay is in- 
timately bound up with learning to think; i.e., 
the use of cognitive reality testing replaces 
the use of uncontrolled motor discharge in 
the attainment of needs. Hence we would 
expect greater delaying capacity to be reflected 
in greater cognitive facility, i.e., intelligence. 
The third hypothesis is a deduction from any 
expectancy theory which assumes (a) that 
the effective value of an incentive is a joint 
function of its “real” value and the expecta- 
tion of getting it, and (b) that the expecta- 
tion of getting something decreases with its 


oral distance? , p 
gpa empirical studies, using ee 
jan children (Mischel, 1958) and Palentinis 

rab refugee chi elikian, 1992), hage 
raat evidence Jationship ty 
DelR preter ae Fo pA ei 2 
dy extends ihe ee a 


for a re 
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S pivac®, i y af 
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adults. It should be noted however that the 
relationship of M to the ability to delay 
motor discharge has not so far been con- 
firmed for adolescents or children (Spivack, 
Levine, Fuschillo, & Tavernier, 1959). No 
previous work. has apparently been done on 
the third hypothesis. 

In addition, the present experiment seeks 
to clarify the relationship of delaying capacity 
to length of future time perspective. Previous 
work, using adolescent subjects, and a meas- 
ure of “cognitive inhibition,” has found that 
subjects high on inhibitory ability have longer 
future time “conceptions” (Levine, Spivack, 
Fuschillo, & Tavernier, 1959). But Mischel 
(1961c), using the direct measure employed 
in the present study and Trinidadian children, 
found that preference for DelR was related 
not to length, but to accuracy of time con- 
ceptions (of past events). Theoretically, there 
are two different things one could expect. If 
we assume that “immediate” subjects are un- 
able to tolerate long time delays, we would 
expect a linear relationship between length of 
time perspective and delay preference, Realis- 
tically, however, temporal distance can be 
overestimated as well as underestimated. 
Therefore, assuming that “delay” subjects 
have greater reality contact, we would expect 
a curvilinear relationship between length of 
time perspective and delay preference, with 
“immediate” subjects making estimates that 
are either very short or very long, in terms 
of plausible realism. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


Subjects were 162 élementary school children, 
from predominantly lower-middle and lower-class 
urban backgrounds in the Boston area. The 126 
subjects (68 boys, 58 girls) of the main group 
(Grades 1 through 6) were from one school and 
were all tested on one day. In addition, 36 subjects 
(21 boys and 15 girls, all kindergarten children from 
a second, similar school in the same community), 
were tested separately on another day. 


Main Group 


Design. The Purpose of the experiment called for 


a 6X5 design, in which age was varied by using 
six grades and length of delay interval was varied 
by using five different delay periods (1 day, 5 days 
1 week, 2 weeks, 4 weeks). On the basis of he 
school list, each class was tandomly divided into 
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five groups and each group assigned to one of = 
delay periods. Due to absenteeism and to the a 
that the younger grades had fewer children, S 
of the cells had very small frequencies. Subject? 
from Grades 3 through 6 and Grades 1 aeoe 
were tested together, though subjects from each a 
length category were tested separately. Thus tor 
purpose of administering the procedure there W 4 
10 groups and these were assigned at ndon 
two experimenters (Es). However, since the ha 
made up of the older children (Grades 3 throug! the 
were larger, one E tested more subjects ae be 
other (74 vs. 52). The possible effects of this WI 
discussed later. 

Procedure and measures. The 3 
chosen on the basis of pretesting and previou 
perience, were: a $.05 candy bar (Hershey: 
almonds) today (ImR) or a $.10 candy bar 
same kind later (DelR, e.g., tomorrow Or ner 
etc.). This real choice was offered, as a rene 
cooperating, at the end of the total procedure 
candies were shown and at the promised tim 
subject was given the one he actually chae 

In order to obtain a measure of ee i 
perspective the following questions were 45 


n ents, 
reinforce” Be 
will 
of the 
q weeks 
q for 
Bot 
the 


time 


ay reach 
1. What year do you think the first man will ee 
the moon? ill run the 
2: What year do you think somebody w! 
* mile in 3.5 minutes? 7 
3. What year will everyone have thei oa 
planes, like today they have their ow? Sa runs 
4. What year will somebody hit 60 ha ? 
again? n uP 
A How old will you be when you are sen 
- How old will you be when you get Ma e most 
- How old will you be when you make 
money? t? 
8. When will the summer vacation star 


r own a 


xou 


d: 
atle spre% 
Since their distributions showed very amet) af 
Questions 5 and 8 were omitted from t a divides 
The answers to the other six questions na from ce 
into thirds and subjects assigned sta oni the 
(shortest) to 3 (longest) on each ah tim 
were then summed to get a total leng 
Perspective score.2 


Additional Group in 


Procedure. The kindergarten subjects 


cluded in order to extend the age range ) 
See 0 j and? 
? For the younger children (Grades he Proce. for 
Questions 1 and 6 were included in fate i 
as a first step in pretesting approp" er: 
this age range. So the analysis of tim! jef Font? 


is based on the older subjects only. 


Pa $ 
measures of acquiescence and occupatio the 50 
Were also included in the procedure a lorg e 
subjects. However, since these We res” 


and are not relevant to the main in 
study, they will not be discussed 
report. 
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oe Possible. The only procedure here was to 
Diner se to print their first name on a piece of 
ESE €y were told to indicate their choice of 
bee Set ied candy today, or $.10 candy next week) 
ie ee T (today) or L (later) on their paper, 
Foara a being first demonstrated on the black- 
experi; ubjects were tested in two groups by one 
menter (Ey). 


RESULTS 


a ala were examined for sex differences, 
ere not significant (x? = 2.306, df = 
Sa; therefore all subsequent analyses 
results from boys and girls. 
he results on the two main dimensions, 
and length of delay interval, are shown 
the a 1. There is a clearly visible trend for 
ith th rag of DelR choices to increase 
etween G the most marked change occurring 
ki eena ES 3 and 4. The results from the 
Consistent en; subjects (mean age = 5.7) are 
tatio ot with those of the main group: the 
26: Immediate choices to delayed is 
We hs We consider only the age variable 
Categorie set of proportions in seven ordered 
Barten) oe 1 through 6 and kinder- 
take „ence a statistic that enables us to 
Sut for trend is appropriate (Armitage, 


age 


23.7, 2€ chi square for linear regression is 
fect is ie 1, $ < .001). The nonlinear ef- 
> 19) "Ot significant (x? = 9.04, df = 5, p 


tiong. Alternatively, we may do a correla- 
One vara dlyais, in which chronological age is 
This ee and choice of DelR the other. 
P < gg 35 a point biserial r of .65 (W = 160, 
this oo 01). The 95% confidence limits for 
T e elation Coefficient are .55 and .73. 
1055 Mean IQ of children choosing DelR is 
Noosin, — 64, SD = 11.25), and of children 
This di IMR 99.9 (W = 58, SD = 10.78). 
3.37, sy ference is highly significant (CR = 
Mtana :0005), Again, we may perform an 
the be analysis in terms of correlation: 
hoig mt biserial r between IQ and DelR 
S% S -29 (N =122, p < .0005). The 
"oefe; fidence limits for this correlation 
are .12 and .45. In order to test 
2p the Correlation between preference 


Oy 7 A for cores are based on the Lorge-Thorndike 

Pope Pin the first and second grade subjects, and 

e A Sier General Ability Test, Verbal Series, 

taken p B, for the older subjects. All scores 
rom the school records. 
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TABLE 1 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF AGE AND DELAY INTERVAL 
LENGTH TO PREFERENCE FOR DELAYED 
vs. IMMEDIATE REWARD" 


Grades’ 
Delay 
interval 1 2 a | J : 4 Totalse 
(6.6) | (7.6) | (8.8) | (9.5) | (10.6) | (11.6) 
1 day 4/0 6:18 
5 days 4/2 ; 14:12 
1 week 4/2 132 
2 veeks | 3 310 oO: 
4 weeks | 213 17: 
Totals? 14:4 10:8 17| 7: 59:67 


* In each cell the first figure gives the number of immediate, 
smaller (ImR) choices, the second the number of delayed, larger 
(DelR) choices. 

> The figures in parentheses are mean chronological ages. 


ex? for linear trend across delay intervals = 4.91, df = 1 
p <.05. z 

dy? for linear trend across age groups = 23.75, df =1, 
p <.001, 


for DelR and intelligence may be explained in 
terms of the correlation between preference 
for DelR and age (or vice versa) the cor- 
relation between age and IQ for this sample 
was computed. Since this was not significant 
(r =.14, N = 122, .10 >p > .05), it may 
be assumed that the two correlations are 
independent. 

To test the third hypothesis the total pro- 
portions in the five delay length categories 
(last column of Table 1) were analyzed in 
the same way as the proportions in the age 
categories. The chi square for linear regres- 
sion is 4.91 (df = 1, p < .05). The nonlinear 
effect is again not significant (x° = 5.35, df 
= 3, p > .10). Thus the hypothesis is con- 
firmed: the proportion of ImR choices in- 
creases linearly with length of delay interval. 

In order to test for interaction between age 
and length of delay interval, the analysis of 
trend due to delay length was also carried out 
separately for younger and older children. If 
we consider only the subjects from the first 
to the third grade (i.e., the totals of the first 
three columns in Table 1) the chi square for 
linear regression is 0.23 and that for curvi- 
linearity is 1.69, neither of which is signifi- 
cant. In the subjects drawn from the fourth 
to the sixth grade (i.e., the totals of the last 
three columns of Table 1) the chi square for 
linear regression is very significant (x° = 
7.08. dj = l, p < .01) and the nonlinear ef- 
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TABLE 2 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF FUTURE TIME PERSPECTIVE 
TO PREFERENCE FOR DELAYED REWARD 


Wa ter MiscHEL AND RALPH METZNER 


Time perspective? 


Condition = aT DON 

Short | Medium | Long | 
ImR 16 5 9 | x?=11.72, p<.01 
DelR 9 20 22 


^ Categorization of the distribution into closest spproxima- 
tion of thirds. 


fect is slightly significant (x? = 8.66, df = 3, 
Pp < .05). Thus it would appear that the over- 
all trend in all groups combined is attribut- 
able to the older group only, and that the 
younger children make no differentiation be- 
tween the various time periods. However, the 
interpretation of this interaction is not un- 
ambiguous in view of the experimenter dif- 
ferences to be discussed below. 

The data on length of time perspective into 
the future, using Grades 3 through 6 only, 
yield a mean of 11.27 (SD = 2.85) for the 
group choosing the immediate, smaller re- 
ward (NV = 30); and a mean of 12.20 (SD 
= 1.92) for the group choosing the delayed 
larger reward (N = 51). Thus time per- 
spective is slightly, though nonsignificantly, 
shorter in the ImR group (= 1.57, p > .10), 
but significantly more variable (F = 2.21, p 
< 02). 

In order to examine more closely the na- 
ture of the difference in variability, the dis- 
tribution of the total time perspective scores 
was divided into thirds and thus compared 
with ImR vs. DelR choice. This is shown in 
Table 2, where it can be seen that there is a 
significant tendency’ for the ImR subjects to 
have either very low or very high time scores. 
In terms of individual questions this means, 


e.g., that they were more likely to give an- 
swers such as “this July” or “i 


> n the year 
30,000.” There are no significan 


t differences 


aa 
TABLE 3 i 
PREFERENCE FOR DEL AYED VS IMMEDIAT: a 
AYE) ; E REWARD IN i- l 
SUBJECTS TESTED py THE Two EXPERIMENTERS oy . 4 
= 1| 4 aay | weeks o 
Condition Ei E: Sr EN E cl ab 
z 5 
= 7 z = ImR | 1| 4 | x2=5.96, 
DelR | 35 Ber Bee par|is| 2 | 2P | 3} ° 


TABLE 4 
RELATIONSHIP OF DELAY PREFERENCE TO AGE, 
FOR Eacu J SEPARATELY is 
; ] 5 
| E | Es 
Condi Grades TTE 
tion | a ie 
ils atelia | 
and and and and | | 
| ent | [at] 
= | 
2=44l 
ImR |13| 0 |x=15.01, | 11 | 13 |x pee 
| p<.001 af ell 
Delk | 7 | 18 | S| 25) = | 
i srearenltil 
g e P " iffere” 
in the time perspective scores for the peat 
age groups. The correlation of time I 


oan FCO 
tive length with IQ is .17 (N = 76 ? 
which is suggestive but not strons. 


Differences between Es 


. eg cant 
Table 3 shows that there is 4 sign IR 
difference between Es: Æ; elicits MOC. poth | 
choices, Es elicits more IMR chion i 
experimenters tested the same num al 
kinds of subjects this difference wor i ove 
fect the interpretation of the age 0 
ever, this was not possible both P n dii 
sample shrinkage and because the pe ste 
called for first and second grades t9 eci 
separately from the older children: she at | 


s A 
ically, each Æ tested five ge yo net 
each delay interval—E, tested ri ree 1de 
groups and two older, Es tested, n, th i 
groups and two younger. In additio tha ve | 
and second grades were smallet sted 7 HE | 
others. The result was that 22 more Ki | 
older children than Æ, and also * gs | 


dren at the longer delay periods: es 1 ios 

+ ee aren! ip” 
determine to what extent difiere gon ! 
affected the previously foun! 


ë „AY 
TABLE 5 gto UM 


à seRENCE Ty 
RerAToNsHIP or DELAY PREPEREY arEtY 
LenctH, ror Eacu E SEP’ 
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these were reanalyzed for each Æ separately. 
_ Table 4 shows that if preference for DelR 
in the two youngest and two oldest age groups 
page the results are significant for 
ae Es. Moreover it should be noted that the 
the oe in experimenters would go against 
fe ee i.e., reduce the strength of 
fon es between age and preference 
ii elR, since Es, who elicited more ImR 

Olces, also tested more subjects in the older 
age groups. 


_, Table 5 shows that if preference for DelR 


H pared in the groups tested under the 
ay est (1 day) and longest (4 weeks) de- 
A periang, the difference is significant for £, 
finden: Tor E». It may be concluded that the 
mask y of Es to elicit more ImR choices 
fa ‘a the effect of delay length differences 
‘ ie tested by him, and that the over- 
tion end „must be regarded as a joint func- 
of differences in length of delay interval 
a to the E. 
ion pae the previously discussed interac- 
ie ig age and delay interval is absent 
altho, og tested by E, and nonsignificant 
jects a in the predicted direction for sub- 
data n by E». On the basis of the present 
ë en, the previous conclusion that for 
Younger children only the “now-later” 


Contrast ; 
tiv ast is relevant must be regarded as tenta- 


Teng be interaction between age and delay 


amet appears in the data, but is not un- 
founded SY interpretable because it is con- 
Conclusi with Æ differences. We may state the 
Sion to be drawn as follows: 
ortig here is a general tendency for the pro- 
Creasi of DelR choices to decrease with in- 
Ng length of the delay interval. 
the g toa tendency is especially marked in 
the, er subjects, but this may be due to 
Mak, Of two possibilities: (@) older subjects 
ai More sensitive temporal discriminations, 
hoj a general set to make more ImR 
S to the experimenter (Z2) who tested 


°F the older subjects. 


Discussion 


As ; 
Dref Predict i relationship of 
efer ed, a strong linear E aes 


tton, nce for DelR with age, ae 
“ith i Ut still very significant relationship 
Clligence, were found. Furthermore, 
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the predicted inverse relationship of delay 
preference and delay interval was also evi- 
dent, although it was at least partially masked 
by differences in the reactions to the two ex- 
perimenters. It should be noted that the lat- 
ter finding is in accord with those of Mahrer 
(1956) and Terrell (1959) who found that 
the experimental manipulation of incentive 
valves in young children is extremely sensi- 
tive to differences in the behavior of the Æ. 

The inverse relationship of delay prefer- 
ence and length of delay interval was pre- 
dicted on the basis of the assumption that 
the expectancy of obtaining a reinforcement 
decreases with its temporal distance. How- 
ever, the present experiment does not rule out 
the alternative explanation that the negative 
value of waiting subtracts from the positive 
value of the incentive, regardless of expect- 
ancy. The experiment by Mahrer (1956) 
showed that different levels of expectancy 
affect preference for delayed rewards even 
when delay length is held constant. The con- 
verse experiment, varying the length of the 
delay interval while holding expectancy con- 
stant, has yet to be done. The results of the 
present experiment may be regarded as a pre- 
liminary control for such a study: they show 
that length of delay interval affects DelR 
preference. But this may reflect differences in 
expectancy only, if the passage of time per se 
is unimportant, as Rotter (1954, p. 161) has 
suggested; or it may reflect differences in ex- 
pectancy and differences in the aversiveness 
of waiting. 

In the present experiment the major changes 
occurred at the age of 8.5-9, between the 
third and fourth grades.-The change from a 
preponderance of ImR choices to a prepon- 
derance of DelR choices came at this point, 
and there was some suggestive evidence that 
the effect of delay intervals of differing Jength 
was significant above this age only. It is pos- 
sible to speculate that for younger children 
the different lengths of time are meaningless 
and only the now-later contrast is relevant. 
The present data lend some support to such 
a notion, though it is doubtful whether the 
precise age at which the change occurs is 
a general “critical age.” For, in the first 
different pairs of reinforcements would 


lace ) 1 
; ‘bly yield different cutting-points, even 


proba 
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though the overall trend might remain the 
same. Melikian (1959), for example, found 
that using his particular monetary reinforce- 
ments (10 fils vs. 20 fils) in his group of 
refugee children, the crucial age was 6, and 
concluded that after 6, no more increase in 
preference for delay is to be expected, since 
refugees eventually lose hope. In the present 
study, change occurred after 6, but none after 
9. It would seem more plausible to interpret 
such results as reflecting the fact that the 
differences in the particular reinforcements 
chosen cease to be very important after a 
certain age. Naturally, this age will vary with 
the values chosen. One might expect that the 
“critical age” could be located at any de- 
sired point on the age scale by appropriate 
manipulation of reinforcement values. The 
problem in demonstrating an extended age 
trend is one of finding the appropriate meas- 
ure, rather than one of locating specific stages 
in development. Secondly, the time perspec- 
tive scores show no significant change at 8 
or 9, as one would expect if this were indeed 
the general critical age. 

The results on time perspective tend to 
support the second of the two possibilities 
mentioned earlier, viz., that delay subjects 
make moderate, realistic estimates of future 
events, whereas immediate subjects make 
either extremely short or extremely long esti- 
mates. There is also a slight tendency for the 
immediate subjects to have shorter time per- 
spective. Also, the tendency for the more in- 
telligent subjects to have longer time perspec- 
tives confirms the findings of Levine, Spivack, 
Fuschillo, and Tavernier (1959) on adoles- 
cents. That these results may be further com- 
plicated by a “ceiling effect” in the delay 
measure is suggested by some recent findings 
(Mischel, Gershuni, & Vollmar, 1960). Using 
a continuous rather than a dichotomous de- 
lay preference measure and a measure of 
length of time span of TAT stories, it was 
found that subjects with the highest and low- 
est DelR scores, i.e., those located at the ex- 
tremes of the distribution of DelR scores, 
have shorter time spans than those with me- 
dium DelR scores. This effect would blur dif- 
ferences in time perspective (assuming the 
two time measures are roughly analogous) 
when a crude measure of delay preference 
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such as that of the present study is used. a 
in the DelR group there would be a“ 
both subjects with long time scores ae 
moderate delayers) and subjects with shor 
time scores (the extreme delayers)- 


SUMMARY 


Using a simple choice measure of er 
ence for delayed reward on elementary sc 
children in the Boston area, ranging 1% ag 
from 5 to 12, and under five different ane 
of delay interval, the following hypot we 
were tested and confirmed: (a) preference ga 
delayed reward is positively related to eet 
(b) positively to intelligence; (c) and "phe 
tively to length of the delay interval. ty 
findings on Hypothesis c were not tivity 
unambiguous owing to the extreme A j, 
of the delay measure to differences 1m t pre 
An additional finding was that subjects nave 
ferring the immediate reward tend tO a 
more variable future time perspectives, re- 
that length of time perspective is slight 
lated to IQ, but not to age. 
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ANXIETY AND AVOIDANCE BEHAVIOR IN SCHIZOPHRENICS 
IN RESPONSE TO PARENTAL FIGURES * P 


JAMES C. BAXTER? axo JOSEPH BECKER 3? 


John Umstead Hospital, Butner, North Carolina 


The cardinal importance of deviant familial 
relationships in the background of schizo- 
phrenic patients has long been recognized by 
personality theorists. A sizable literature in 
the area strongly suggests that the schizo- 
phrenic comes from a family milieu differing 
in systematic ways from that of his non- 
schizophrenic peer (Bateson, Jackson, Haley, 
& Weakland, 1956; Bowen, 1959; Lidz & 
Fleck, 1960: Wynne, Ryckoff, Day, & Hirsch, 
1958). Recent reports have also drawn atten- 
tion to differences in patterns of family rela- 
tionships which can be distinguished between 
subgroups of schizophrenics, By differentiat- 
ing patients along a continuum of premor- 
bid personality adequacy, as defined by the 
Phillips (1953) Scale of Premorbid Adjust- 
ment, Rodnick and Garmezy (1957; Garmezy 
& Rodnick, 1959) and their associates have 
identified reliable patterns of asymmetrical 
authority and submission, as well as differ- 
ences in interpersonal conflict in the family. 
According to these studies, male schizophren- 
ics who have attained a relatively high degree 
of psychosocial maturity and sexual partici- 
pation prior to their psychosis (Goods) tend 
to come from homes dominated by a tyran- 
nical father, with the mother occupying a 
Comparatively weak and ineffectual tole. On 
the other hand, patients who have failed to 
establish stable sexual relationships and who 
have been relative social isolates prior to the 
appearance of the disorder (Poors) tend to 
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siyity to 

ship to differences in reaction sensitiv P 
social censure, which, in turn, has been A k 
to relate to performance deficits on a ne 
of experimental variables. This line of ate 
gation has suggested that a highly sere Poors 
avoidance response is more prepotent in ease 
than in Goods, as a function of aa onse 
sensitivity to censure, and that this pare 
tendency functions as an interference a an 
grated problem solving behavior. Rodri 
Garmezy (1957) have proposed a he back- 
ship between the differences in int rentia 
grounds in these groups and their di i 
sensitivity to censure and rebuff (P. aluatin’ 

The present study was aimed at ae terms 
several implications of this position used in 
of anxiety and avoidance behavior S figures 
schizophrenics in response to parent arent? 
If exposure to differing patterns © P effect 
dominance and conflict has a signilo dete!” 
in producing the reaction sensitizatio en 
mining the behavior deficits observe 5 uld 
differences in anxiety and AyolLaTE api ip 
emerge in thematic productions ae se 
response to pictorial figures symboli? ns! Ac 
early traumatic (censorious) interac ng WA 
cordingly, the following acre reni 
made: (a) Poor premorbid Ea the a 
should produce more anxiety relate a6 u 
imagery in response to the maie 
than to the paternal figure, WP! 
should show the opposite effect; ra 
should produce a significantly grea ons jd 
of avoidance related imagery in ms s o 
both parental figures; and (c) PO se tO k 
produce more avoidance in repon 
mother than the father, with G00 
the reverse pattern. 


MrTHOD 


Subjects. The sample was chosen sy? the K 
66 male patients undergoing treatmen! 
ans Administration Hospital, Roanoke, 
and 1952, who had been given De 
schizophrenia by qualified staff psy 
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who had given responses to cards 6BM (mother- 
son) and 7BM (father-son) of the TAT during rou- 
tine, individually administered psychological testing.* 
e oh of time in the hospital before testing was 
a m 50 days in all cases. Only subjects between 
a an a0, who had been reared by an intact family 
ntil the age of 18 were included.5 Patients whose 
diagnosis was complicated by indications of mental 
eer or organic brain pathology or who had 
ceived radical somatic therapy within 90 days be- 
a pa or were currently undergoing regular 
Bona SER DS were excluded. Some patients occa- 
cilitate a small amounts of sedatives to fa- 
hiie steep were included, if the most recent ad- 
ing ree was no later than the night before test- 
and nae of such patients included was small, 
Was noted rence in the proportion between groups 
a. schizophrenics fulfilled all criteria imposed. 
oe ay ratings were obtained from 
gree i ay of each patient by rating the de- 
behavior adequacy of social participation and sexual 
Phillips AA to the onset of psychosis on the 
scale dift 53) Scale of Premorbid Adjustment. This 
inum E patients along a 30-point con- 
reflecting. premorbid adequacy, with higher scores 
distur = greater degrees of social isolation and sexual 
b eee The experimental groups were organized 
tients ©, contrasting extremes on this dimension. 
th ec With a score of 15 or less were assigned to 
taining "p of Goods (N = 12), while patients ob- 
Wwa eee greater than 15 were classified as Poors 
TA The ranges of the ratings obtained were 
d 17-27 for Goods and Poors, respectively. 
re Dee and years of education for both groups 
teveals t nted in Table 1. Inspection of these data 
Variable at the groups are quite comparable on these 
Less S, with no significant differences appearing. 
twee Precise data also suggested comparability be- 
Schizo, nroups for diagnostic subclassification of 
Corin nia and socioeconomic position. 
and TBM brocedure. Only responses to Cards 6BM 
Sis, T i Of the TAT were considered in the analy- 
Ybical ni cards were chosen for study because they 
chil ‘a elicit thematic imagery relevant to parent- 
tetpre Ationships, and they are most frequently in- 
ae s, ee as mother-son and sekorcee ne 
ich = Pectively. A rating schedule was levise 
es ould reflect various component dimensions 


3-15 


ie indebted to Lon Ussery, University of 
ary in arolina, for making the protocols and neces- 
eatin s Ormation available to us and for doing the 
“tang Of premorbid adjustment. Burk Smith, Vet- 
Pe pro ministration Hospital, Roanoke, Virginia, 
Ang So Vided invaluable assistance in obtaining drug 
ie in ic therapy information on the patients. 5 
ti al hi tact family was defined by the absence 0 
x o ae) information indicating death, separa- 
divorce of the parents before the patient 
tig? Of the Be 18. Fifty percent of the Goods and 

“Atdeg € Poors who were otherwise eligible were 
On the basis of this criterion. 


TABLE 1 


MEAN AGE AND EDUCATIONAL LEVEL or Goop 
AND POOR PREMORBID GROUPS 


SD M 


Level | N | 
Age | | 
Goods | 12 4.89 27.9 
Poors | 18 4.26 27.4 
Education | J 
Goods | 12 2.86 10.2 
Poors 18 2.79 10.4 


of anxiety and avoidance behavior, and would per- 
mit reliable judgments to be made from oftentimes 
brief, elliptically recorded TAT protocols. Both sty- 
listic and contentual aspects of the protocols were 
considered relevant to the variables under study, and 
the weightings given the several dimensions chosen 
roughly corresponded to the experimental and clini- 
cal validity attributed to them. 

A number of style and content variables in the 
linguistic productions of a variety of populations 
have been shown to be significantly related to mani- 
fest anxiety (e.g. Dollard & Mowrer, 1947; Mahl, 
1959a; Meadow, Greenblatt, & Solomon, 1953; Os- 
good, 1957; Phillips & Smith, 1953; Walker & Atkin- 
son, 1958). Five areas which seem to have achieved 
most extensive validation and clinical utility were 
chosen for inclusion in an anxiety rating schedule. 
The areas chosen were: indications of verbal inter- 
ferences, viz., repetitions, sentence incompletions, sen- 
tence corrections, tongue slips, and stuttering, as de- 
fined by Mahl (1959b); statements of inability to 
comply with the task; signs of disorganization of 
the theme, e.g., digressions, irrelevancies, “private” 
associative connections, etc.; content of a predomi- 
nately negative affective tone; and the development 
of a bleak, pessimistic outcome. Variable weights 
assigned to components of each of the areas were 
combined into a 12-point anxiety index, with higher 
scores indicating greater anxiety. A comparable index 
of avoidance related behavior was developed by 
translating the results of several divergent studies 
into scales applicable to TAT protocols (e.g., Bindra, 
1959; Miller, 1959; Scott, 1958). Four dimensions 
were chosen and assigned varying weights. The gen- 
eral categories were: the amount of displacement of 
person, place, and/or time evident in the theme; the 
predominant direction of movement implied, i.e., to- 
ward or away from an affectively meaningful, spa- 
tially proximal relationship; the amount of verbal 
productivity in thought units (Dollard & Mowrer, 
1947); and the degree to which objectively present 
figures were ignored in the themes produced. A 12- 
point avoidance index was obtained by summing 
component scores of the several categories, with 
higher values indicating a greater degree of avoid- 
ance. 

All ratings were made by one judge from type- 
scripts of the original protocols, coded to prevent 
identification of group membership. Two additional 
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TABLE 2 


ANALYSIS OF THE VARIANCE OF ANXIETY 
INDEX SCORES 


Source | SS |df| MS | F 7 
| 

Between-patients. {166.48 | 29 | atl 
Premorbid level |. 2.84) 1 2.84 | <1.00 
Error 163.64} 28) 5.84 

Within-patients '156.50|30) | 

, Parental figure | 12.15) 1) 12.15 | 264 | 
Premorbid X Parent 15.21] 1) 15.21] 3.30 
Error 129.14| 28| 4.61 

Total 


(322.98 59| 


** Significant at the .05 point, one-tailed. 


raters also independently scored 15 randomly chosen 
protocols in order to estimate interrater reliability.® 
Product-moment correlations between raters were 
found to vary from .70 to .88 for the anxiety index, 
and from .93 to .97 for the avoidance index, with 
mean correlations of .78 and -95, respectively. The 
reliability of the anxiety scores was somewhat lower 
than anticipated, although it was considered adequate 
for present purposes, in view of the protean nature 
of content expressions of anxiety and the variabilty 
in quality of recording found in the TATs. The reli- 
abilty of the avoidance measure, on the other hand, 
was quite adequate. 


RESULTS 


The first hypothesis predicted that the pat- 
tern of anxiety related imagery would differ 
within the responses of Goods and Poors, with 
Poors expressing more anxiety in response to 
the mother figure and Goods more in response 
to the father figure. Accordingly, the anxiety 
scores for both groups were entered in a Type 
I mixed analysis of variance table (Lindquist, 
1953). The assumption of homogeneity of 
Score variance within cells was evaluated by 
Hartley’s Fmax test (Edwards, 1954) and 
found to be tenable (p> .05).A summary of 
the analysis of anxiety scores is presented in 
Table 2. It can be seen that the predicted in- 
teraction of anxiety reactivity and parental 
figure is significant: at the .05 point of con- 
fidence.” It is also apparent that the over-all 
level of anxiety between groups and mean re- 
Sponsivity to the mother as opposed to the 
father figure do not differ significantly. The 


6 We are indebted to Walter Hooks, John Umstead 
Hospital, for assisting the authors in making the 
ratings. 

7 One-tailed tests of si 
hypotheses, since dire 
in each case, 


ignificance are reported for the 
ctional Predictions were made 
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mean anxiety scores for the groups are ~~ 
resented graphically in Figure 1. The e 
of anxiety responsivity interact as ip area 
with Poors reflecting greater responsivity i 
the mother than the father figure, ee 
pattern for Goods is in the opposite direc mee 
The avoidance scores permitted evalua ie 
of the remaining hypotheses. That me m 
over-all level of avoidance was expecte a 
be greater for Poors, and the patena a 
avoidance behavior were expected to HE. 
between Goods and Poors. Scores m imo: 
rayed in a Type I table, and tested for nA 
geneity of cell variances. Hartley’s Fmax 


x i ues- 
indicated that such an assumption was nät 


e in 


summarizes the results of these compar ence 
It can be seen that a significant aif = - 
in the level of avoidance behaviors A excee 7 
tween groups (p < .025), with Poors es, THE 
ing Goods in response to both hese avoid 
expected difference in the patterning © ver (P 
ance behavior did not occur, Bope in 
> .05). Inspection of individual meane 
cated that, while Goods tended to 5 onsivit) 
expected increase in avoidance re avoid 
to the father figure, Poors were equal A ‘ 
ant in response to both parental fig ject 

It is possible that the failure of for 454 
native avoidance could be ae o avoid” 
result of the excessively high leve d be ar 
ance behavior in the Poors. It COU 
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Sued that the presence of a highly prepotent 
avoidance tendency vitiated discriminative re- 
Sponsc-patterns in this group, and thus led to 
grossly overgeneralized avoidance behavior in 
the Poors. Garmezy (1952; Rodnick & Gar- 
mezy, 1957) has found evidence to support 
such a position when performance is observed 
under conditions of experimentally imposed 
Social censure. In an attempt to evaluate the 
Possibility that patterned avoidance was pre- 
cluded as a result of the prepotence of avoid- 
ance behavior in the Poors in the present situa- 
tion, matched subgroups of Goods and Poors 
Were selected on the basis of total avoidance 
behavior. Nine individually matched pairs of 
Goods and Poors were found, each of which 
differed less than .2 point on total avoidance. 
iscriminative avoidance scores were com- 
Puted for these 18 subjects by dividing avoid- 
ance scores on Card 6BM by the correspond- 
ing scores on 7BM. Thus, scores less than 
Unity indicated greater avoidance in response 
to the father card, while scores greater than 
unity reflected more avoidance to the mother 
figure. The Mann-Whitney U test was ap- 
plied to the groups, and found to be non- 
Significant (U = 37.0, p > .05), although the 
tank difference was in the predicted direc- 
tion, Accordingly, no evidence of consistent 
Patterning of avoidance behavior was found, 
€ven when total avoidance was controlled. A 
further analysis of these matched subgroups 
did Prove suggestive, however. The compari- 
Son of group variability of the discrimina- 
tive avoidance scores indicated considerable 
eterogeneity between groups, with the Goods 
Significantly more variable than the Poors 
th = 3.87, df = 8/8, p < .05). The ranges of 
ese scores were .42-1.65 for the Goods, and 
} 1.29 for the Poors. Since other studies 
ie Consistently found Goods to be more 
a Orm than Poors in their performance on 
1 number of tasks (Garmezy & Rodnick, 
ule Rodnick & Garmezy, 1957), this re- 
hat 1S unexpected and suggests that discrimi- 
in (V€ avoidance behavior may have occurred 
t Pia Goods, although without the charac- 
Stic pattern predicted. 


Discussion 


strate results of the present study derai 
Ate a significant difference in the pattern 0 


TABLE 3 


ANALYSIS OF THE VARIANCE OF AVOIDANCE 
INDEX SCORES 


Source SS 5 | F 
Between-patients 7.78 | 29 
Premorbid level 1.07} 1) 1.07 4.46* 
Error 6.71 |28| :24 | 
Within-patients 4.32 | 30 
Pzrental figure 10) 1) .10 | <1.00 
Premorbid X Parent 19"). 19 1.36 
Error 4.03 | 28) 14 
Tetal l- 


* Significant at the .025 point, one-tailed. 


anxiety related behavior aroused in Good and 
Poor premorbid schizophrenics in response to 
pictorial representations of parental figures. 
The differential cue properties of these figures 
conform to expectations arising from the con- 
trasting familial backgrounds to which the 
groups have presumably been exposed. There- 
fore, substantial support is found for the in- 
ferred asymmetry in parental dominance and 
submission in the backgrounds of these 
groups, with Goods coming from father dom- 
inant homes and Poors from a mother domi- 
nated background. It is also of interest to 
note the absence of group differences in total 
anxiety related behavior expressed. Under the 
present conditions, the groups cannot be 
distinguished on the basis of this over-all 
effect. 

A reliable group difference in the level of 
avoidance related behavior was also found to 
characterize these patients. That is, under 
essentially comparable levels of total anxiety, 
Poors were significantly more avoidant in 
response to both parental figures. This result 
is in agreement with other observations point- 
ing to the increased prepotence of avoidance 
behavior in patients attaining Poor premorbid 
adjustments, and thus lends further support 
to the position advanced by Rodnick and 
Garmezy (1957). The present data further 
demonstrate the utility of distinguishing pa- 
tients along a continuum of premorbid per- 
sonality adequacy. The efficacy of distinguish- 
ing subgroups of schizophrenics, apart from 
diagnostic subtype, has been debated for a 
years (Bellak, 1958; Garmezy & Roda 
1950), The present data concerning the pat- 
terning of anxiety and the differential pre- 
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potence of avoidance tendencies support the 
contention that such distinctions are war- 
ranted in terms of identifying subpatterns 
of response characteristics. 

The results of the third hypothesis are less 
clear. In failing to confirm the predicted dif- 
ference in the patterning of avoidance be- 
havior, the data fail to agree with predictions 
drawn from the Rodnick-Garmezy position. 
Several limitations must be considered in 
qualifying the interpretation of this result, 
however. First, it is possible that the high 
level (prepotence) of avoidance behavior in 
the Poors interfered with discriminative 
avoidance responding, and hence concealed 
patterns which may be present under lower 
levels of response. Subgroups of Goods and 
Poors were selected to partially control for 
this possibility by equating total avoidance 
behavior. Comparison of discriminative avoid- 
ance scores in these matched groups also 
failed to reveal the differences predicted. 
Groups equated in this way necessarily 
match patients within an intermediate range 
of avoidance, however, and do not provide an 
unequivocal comparison. More adequate con- 
trols would be provided by patients on tran- 
quilizing drugs, or patients who have achieved 
clinical remission of schizophrenic symptoms. 
A further difficulty is the order of presenta- 
tion of the thematic cards. Direct evidence on 
card order is not available, although con- 
vention would lead one to expect that Card 
6BM preceded 7BM in most cases. If recovery 
from threatening (censorious) stimuli is de- 
layed in schizophrenics, the patterned (dis- 
criminated) response in Poors would be re- 
duced, since this group is assumed to be more 
avoidant of the maternal figure, i.e., Card 
6BM, given first. In view of these limitations 
in experimental controls, clear interpretation 
of the failure of the third hypothesis cannot 
be made from the present results. Evidence 
was found, however, to suggest that Goods 
are more discriminative in their avoidance 
behavior, since score variability for this group 
was significantly greater than for Poors, This 
result must be considered tentative, in view 
of the small sample size and the absence of 
subsidiary variables capable of reducing this 
variance to meaningful patterns, 
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SUMMARY 


Thematic productions in groups of, Good 
and Poor premorbid schizophrenics were 
analyzed in terms of the relative amounts of 
anxiety and avoidance related imagery PY 
duced in response to cards representing 
parent-child relationships. Three hypotheses 
were specified concerning the patterning 0 
these responses: Poor premorbid patients were 
expected to produce more anxiety relate 
imagery in response to the mother than the 
father figure, while Goods were expected tO 
show the reverse effect; Poors were expecte 
to be more avoidant in response to bot 
parental figures; and the pattern of avoidant: 
behavior between groups was expected t 
differ. d 

The first two hypotheses were supporte’ 
by the present data. These results were in 
terpreted as supporting the position advan 
by Rodnick and Garmezy and associates. °° 
differential patterning of anxiety behavior 5 
these groups is congruent with patterns 
parental dominance and conflict assume i 
have occurred in the developmental baei 
grounds of the patients. The increased 1e i 
of avoidance behavior in the Poors is also a 
accord with the presumed increased preP 


. oe ; up: 
tence of avoidance tendencies in this 8° p 


Sia : i ate 
The prediction concerning differential PË 
terning of avoidance behavior failed, ” 
ever, to attain significance. 
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RESPONSE TO CONFLICT AS DETERMINED BY PRIOR 
EXPOSURE TO CONFLICT ' “ 


LEONARD WORELL 
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Clinical descriptions frequently contain 
statements indicating that people who are 
faced with strong conflicts demonstrate in- 
efficient behavior not only in relation to these 
strong conflicts but also in resolving compara- 
tively mild conflicting situations. A “neu- 
rotic” individual, for example, who presum- 
ably reacts with strong conflicting tendencies 
only in certain areas, may be characterized as 
generally indecisive. Thereby, the implication 
is conveyed that the person’s exposure to 
severe conflict has significantly contributed 
to his inefficient handling of weaker conflicts. 
In spite of these recurrent observations, the 
problem of the generalization of the effects of 
conflict has received scant experimental at- 
tention. With small exception research in the 
area of conflict has concentrated on (a) the 
behavioral consequences of variations in sev- 
eral characteristics of conflicting responses, 
such as their relative strengths, approach- 
avoidance, etc., and (b) the role of individual 
differences in conflict resolution (Andreas, 
1958; Berlyne, 1960; Block & Peterson, 
1955; Brown, 1942; Cartwright, 1941; Cas- 
taneda & Worell, 1961; Hovland & Sears, 
1938; Kaufman & Miller, 1949; Scodel, 
Ratoosh, & Minas, 1959; Sears & Hovland, 
1941; Worell & Castaneda, 1961b; Worell & 
Hill, in press. This paper continues (Worell 
& Castaneda, 1961a) the investigation of a 
third area; that in which conflict serves as 
an antecedent to performance in other than 
the conflict situation. The general question 
under consideration is as follows: Does re- 
sponding to conflict have an effect on the 
resolution of relatively weak conflict situa- 
tions? 

Our attention will b 
separate but related 
problem. First, we will 


e restricted to two 
facets of this general 
describe two opposing 


1 The present research w. 
the Research Foundation 
versity. 


as assisted by a grant from 
of Oklahoma State Uni- 


theoretical formulations that deal with be 
effects on the individual of exposure to A 
ferent degrees of conflict. These hyat i 
consequences will then be used to mee 
the performance of subjects in a subsequ é 
conflict situation. Second, we will consider Ay 
issue of the degree of conflict itself. In a 
connection, the importance for purges 
of the absolute and relative strengths of 
flicting tendencies will be examined. a be 
The two theoretical approaches W! 
designated as the competing response hes 
dynamogenic hypotheses. These hypo e 
may be, respectively, subsumed Oe? gj- 
long-standing distinction made by PSY° g 
ogists between associative or sane 
nonassociative approaches. According © at 
competing response view, it is pa 
responding to different levels of conflic eci 
to the learning of differing cont is 
responses. For example, a person W con 
protractedly exposed to relatively strone gss 
flict might be expected to learn such oa each 
as withholding a decision or considering “ew 
alternative more carefully, etc. Then, 
but similar situations, the individual i 
expected to invoke those behaviors pr cow 
has previously learned. Thus, with t conflit! 
peting response view, the effects eilit 
are expected to have a limited ge” jier 2" 
limited by the similarities between ea" 
later conflict situations. Pa siti? 
Sharply contrasted to the foregoing P% ppa 


leads 


f ted t : o 5 
is the dynamogenic view which PoE n 
conflict generates motivational se ict je 
The general suggestion that CO r 


possess tension arousing or drive p Sats 
has been frequently made (Brown “gilet 
1951; Lewin, 1933; Miller, 1944; 1 stuð 
Stevenson, 1936). In addition, sever", 
designed to test this suggestion E as 

in finding heightened force of or anett i 
degree of conflict is increased ( “il 
Worell, 1961; Finger, 1941; Wor? 
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taneda, 1961b). These results are consistent 
with the view that one consequence of con- 
flict isan elevation of drive or motivation 
and that increasing degrees of conflict produce 
Steater increments in drive. If conflict gen- 
erates drive, then the effects of conflict on 
Performance in a contiguously presented task 
Would be expected to be evident irrespective 
of the similarity between the conflict and 
ater Performance situation. This is based on 
a view of drive as an indiscriminate energizer 
p; Performance (Hull, 1943) 
: indings relevant to these alternatives were 
®cently obtained by Worell and Castaneda 
en Where the generalization of the 
S of conflict was examined in relation 
as earning, In two experiments, subjects were 
< Dosed to either high or low experimentally 
uced conflict prior to the presentation of 
Pair of two verbal paired-associates 
Different degrees of conflict were 
be a by the simultaneous exposure of two 
the ot either equal or unequal length, while 
with Paired-associates lists contained words 
oi either high or low amounts of intralist 
Þetition, The findings indicated that the 
D tct conditions did not significantly affect 
Ormance, 
wi e foregoing findings are not compatible 
Moge CXpectations derived from the dyna- 
cording hypothesis. On the other hand, ac- 
Necese” to the competing response view, no 
Dat sary effects of conflict would be antici- 
tions Since the conflict and learning condi- 
the Vere quite dissimilar. Consequently, in 
benyo esent study, the degree of similarity 
quent the conflict situation and the sub- 
Cteas Performance situation has been ii- 
Dose escriptively, subjects here me a 
Confie © Varying degrees of discrimina ion 
diseq; „aNd are then all placed into a wea 
te ination conflict situation. Thus, che 
later Sès required in both the earlier and 
Stim, Phict situations are the same, but the 


{Ouseg 


for qpe Similarity changes to varying degrees 
© subjects in the various conflict groups. 


Weak conflict situation following 
conflict training, the following 
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predictions would be made with the competing 
response and dynamogenic positions. From 
the standpoint of the competing response 
view, subjects who have been formerly trained 
under strong conflict should be slower in the 
weak conflict situation than those who had 
experienced less severe conflict training con- 
ditions. In this it is assumed that prior ex- 
posure to strong conflict has led to the learn- 
ing of conflict-specific responses which are 
trahsferred to the new but similar situation. 
On the other hand, from the dynamogenic 
view, subjects who were formerly exposed to 
strong conflict should be faster than subjects 
exposed to weaker conflicts. This is based on 
two considerations: first, that increased con- 
flict is associated with increased drive, and 
secondly, that increased drive, as determined 
by the Taylor Manifest Anxiety scale, has 
been found to produce faster speeds in the 
same relatively weak conflict situation as 
used here by Worell and Castaneda (1961b). 

The second concern of this paper is with 
the problem of the degree or amount of con- 
flict. Writings on conflict have frequently 
made reference to the importance of either 
or both the relative and absolute strengths of 
conflicting tendencies in defining amount of 
conflict. In general, studies designed to de- 
termine the effects of these two character- 
istics on temporal performance have varied 
the strengths of the conflicting tendencies by 
variations in either training procedures or 
stimulus intensity. The justification for using 
training procedures seems apparent; the logic 
for employing variations in the intensity of 
two or more simultaneously presented stimuli 
seems to be based on the repeated finding that 
increasing response strengths tend to be as- 
sociated with increasing intensities of single 
stimuli. i 

The results of studies aimed at testing the 
assumption that the absolute strengths of 
competing tendencies are influential in de- 
termining the amount of conflict have been 
either negative or at best equivocal. For ex- 
ample, Berlyne (1957) exposed subjects to 


either two equally bright or two equally dim 
stimuli and found that the weaker intensities 
were associated with significantly longer re- 
sponse times. Castaneda and Worell (1961) 
found a similar, but insignificant, trend for 
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increased speed of response to occur with in- 
creased intensities in an experiment which 
presented subjects with either two relatively 
bright or two relatively dim lights separated 
by equal log brightness differences. None of 
these results is in accord with expectations 
based on absolute strengths (Andreas, 1958; 
Bilodeau, 1950), since increased intensities 
should have produced longer response times, 
However, Andreas has obtained results agree- 
ing with these expectations in his finding that 
response times were lengthened with increased 
amounts of training to the conflict stimuli.? 
In contrast, Bilodeau, also employing training 
procedures designed to increase the strengths 
of the competing tendencies, failed to find a 
significant decrease in movement time as the 
absolute strengths increased, 

In contrast to the findings with absolute 
Strengths, the results of studies directed to- 
ward the effects of the absolute difference in 
strength between or the relative strengths of 
conflicting tendencies on temporal perform- 
ance have been with few exceptions positive, 
Thus, studies by Bilodeau (1950), Brown 
(1942), Cartwright (1941), Castaneda and 
Worell (1961), Korman (1960), Worell and 
Castaneda (1961b), and Worell and Hill 
(1962) have agreed in finding that speed of 
response increases as the competing tendencies 
become more unlike in strength. However, no 
differences in temporal performance as a func- 
tion of variations in relative strength have 
been obtained by both Andreas (1958) and 
Broadhurst (1957) 8 

Aside from empirical examinations of the 
Problem of the 
two theoretical formulations have 


conflicting tendencies 
First, in a detailed at 


time and what 


may 
Since the meani 


S n ively 
‘determined by the exposure of a relati 
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framework, Brown and Farber (1951) be 
veloped the position that frustration PET, 
a consequence of the magnitudes of oth t 
absolute and relative strengths of come 
tendencies. Moreover, their proposal me 
that somewhat greater importance so 
given to the absolute strengths in produc S 
frustration. In contrast, in a recent paH 
(Worell, 1961) where an attempt Y s 
made to account for the performance A 
differentially motivated subjects in leat 
and performance tasks involving come 
response tendencies, a set of theoretica pi fe 
ositions based solely on the relative ae j 
of conflicting tendencies was discusse ae 
view of the rather general interest vest 
Problem of the degree of conflict, the Prie 
study will examine the effects of the re end 
and absolute strengths of conflicting 4 
encies on both immediate performance f 
performance in a subsequently encoun 
conflict task, 

‘ METHOD 
. METH sot s 


Design, All subjects were initially ext inati 


low conflict condition in a brightness an s: 
apparatus for a predetermined series O shether the 
Part, this procedure was used to assess W ups dem” 
subjects in the subsequently separated oF a o 
onstrated initially equivalent peamant ace 
lowing exposure to low conflict, subjects eS ic 
into either high, intermediate, or low conf y 
ditions for an additional fixed nuin c u, 
The simultaneous presentation of either stitute es 
dim or two equally bright lights va ict wit 
high conflict condition. Intermediate © pris 


and dim light, while low conflict con ig 
appearance of a very bright and very onflict i 
all, five groups were given differential “Conflict ou? 
ing. Two groups were exposed to high CV gr 
groups received intermediate conflict, aP 
was given low conflict. Comparisons 
high, intermediate, and low conte cts c nile 
Provide information relevant to the Jenciesy y 4 
relative Strengths of conflicting ten in oa 
comparisons between the two OUD reve pe 
the high and intermediate conditions o as 
the role of the absolute strengths. 
effects of these conditions, all subjec 
Placed in the original low conflict si same “Brith 
Apparatus. The apparatus is the 62). Brat 
Sr 49 
described elsewhere (Worell & Hill, jnt 
it consisted of two windows set he 
Panel, a start platform attached to ort a 
panel with a visual ready signal direc ight ° 
a push button on both the left and ric tim 
the start platform. A Standard Elect 


cts wel" 
tuatio® 
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activated with the illumination of the windows and 
was terminated when the subject removed his hand 
rom thè start Platform, The lights in both windows 
Were turned off by the subject Pressing either push 
button, Reaction latency, or time from the illumina- 
tion of the windows to removal of the hand from 
e start platform, was recorded to the nearest 
Second. These reaction time scores were 
Converted to reciprocals (1/RT X 1000), so that 
all Performances are presented in terms of speed of 
response, 
The stimuli consisted of four 
Ginea ee 8.8, 90.9, and 291.4 


different bright- 
foot candles, ob- 
measurements at each window with a Mac- 
à illuminometer. The two brightest stimuli (90.9 
91.4) and the two dimmest (2.8 and 8.8) were 

by differences of approximately 50 log 
» While the two intermediate stimuli (8.8 and 
7 Were Separated by an approximate 1.0 log 
difference. 
"cedure, Each 
«os instr 
brighter 


subject, participating individually, 
Ucted to push the button below either the 
Condition or “dimmer” light, depending upon the 
i formed to which he was signed. The subject Was 
the ct that the experiment was concerned with 
tions qi "acy of visual discrimination. The instruc- 
Consi Rot Contain any implication that speed was 
e ‘ Mportant, 
tion vias Were given a total of 64 discrimina- 
ication S The first 16 of these constituted famil- 
n trials with low conflict; the intermediate 


a] HiContlict (Equally Bright Lites) 
a a 
MiConflict (Equally Dim Lites) 


tai 
“* Intermediate Contiict 1 
a. 


= Intermediate Contlict 2 
© Low Contiict 
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Conflict Training Post Conflict 


TRIAL BLocks 


up Speeds over trials for the five 

bo, S duri flict, conflict training, 

Sent, tong: ng preconflic 

tes ppollict conditions. (Each trial block rep- 
average performance on eight trials. 

© Conflict 1 corresponds to Group III; 

Onflict 2 to Group IV [see Table 1].) 
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TABLE 1 


OF RESPONSE 


| Post- minus 
preconflict 
| performance 


Preconflict Conflict 


Groups i 
training 


Bi 1914 | 786 | 308 
I (291. Aand | | | 
291.4) | | 
D | 14.37 | 6.34 AB 
{B 1827 | as | ts 
IL (2.8 and | | | 
2.8) | | 
D | | su | 867 
B | 15,02 18.71 20,27 
UL (291.4 | | 
and 8.8) | | 
| D| 15.29 19.68 | 37.30 
B | 20.00 22,24 20.42 
Iv o9 | | | 
and 2.8) | | | 
D | 16.68 18.74 | 1348 
[B| 1791 | 23.23 | 9754 
V Qo | 
and 2.8) 
ID] 16.07 20.96 23.16 


à The numerical values given next to each numbered group 
reflect the intensity values of the conflict stimuli. 

b The designation (B) and (D) represents the Bright and Dim 
instructional condition, Tespectively, : 


24 trials presented the experimentally induced con- 
flict conditions; and the final 24 trials presented low 
conflict to all subjects again. In those conditions 
where two unequally bright stimuli were admin- 
istered, the position of the correct stimulus was 
randomized such that the same stimulus did not 
appear more than three consecutive times in the 
same location, 

Subjects. The subjects were 70 volunteer females 
from introductory Psychology who were randomly 
assigned, 14 per group, to one of five groups. Within 
each group the brighter of the two stimuli was 
designated as the correct stimulus for half of the 
group and the dimmer for the remaining half. 


RESULTS 


The mean speed scores (1 /RT X 1000) for 
all subgroups during the three major phases 
of the experiment are presented in Table 1, 
Figure 1 contains the data for the five major 
conflict groups with the bright-dim conditions 
combined over successive eight trial blocks. 
The data for the various groups were analyzed 
and will be discussed separately for the three 
major phases of the experiment. 

Preconflict performance. In order to deter- 
mine whether the subjects in the conflict 
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groups demonstrated comparable perform- 
ances prior to exposure to conflict, a Lindquist 
(1953) Type III analysis of variance was 
performed on the preconflict training per- 
formances. The summary of this analysis ap- 
pears in Table 2 and indicates that there were 
only two significant effects; that for the 
bright-dim instructional condition was sig- 
nificant at less than the .05 level, while the 
trials effect was significant well beyond the 
.001 level. Of particular interest is the abserice 
of significant performance differences be- 
tween the groups who were subsequently given 
the differential conflict treatments. The find- 
ing that speed increases with trials has been 
obtained many times before and indicates that 
performance becomes more rapid with prac- 
tice. On the other hand, the finding of a sig- 
nificant difference between the bright-dim 
instructional conditions is of some interest. 
An examination of Table 1 indicates that 
there is a strong tendency for the subjects 
who were instructed to respond to the brighter 
stimulus to be faster. This result is in accord 
with a portion of the results obtained in a 
previous study (Castaneda & Worell, 1961), 
It would appear that through previous ex- 
perience individuals may learn to respond to 
the “brighter” stimuli when relatively bright 
stimuli are present, and that forcing them to 
respond to dimmer stimuli may arouse inter- 
fering or incompatible tendencies. In other 
words, the instruction to respond to the 
dimmer stimulus seems to have increased the 
degree of conflict. 
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Conflict training. The mean speeds of per- 
formance for the five conflict groups are 
presented in the middle portion of Table 1. 
A second Lindquist (1953) Type III analysis 
was performed on the data during conflict 
training and is summarized in the middle 
portion of Table 2. This analysis provided 
two significant effects; the main effect of 
conflict was significant well beyond the 001 
level as was the interaction of trials and the 
conflict conditions. An examination of the 
performances of the conflict groups during 
conflict training in Figure 1 indicates quite 
clearly the greater speeds of the low am 
intermediate conflict groups when compa 
with the two high conflict groups. In relation 
to the significant trials and conflict me 
action, a further inspection of Figure 1 shore 
that while the low and intermediate conb i 
groups tended to increase in speed over e 
the high conflict groups tended to rs 
slower. The foregoing results support the at 
that the conflict training conditions pronis 
niarked speed differences between the vat 
groups. 

A further analysis was made of the 
effects to determine whether the a i 
strengths of competing tendencies pro” jia 
significant differences in addition to thon of 
are apparent for the relative strengt the 
these tendencies. It will be recalled E to 
two high conflict groups were en din 
either two equally bright or two egia 3, per 
stimuli. Since the difference in streng ithe" 
tween the two stimuli was the same for 


simple 
psolu 


TABLE 2 
SUMMARIES or ANALYSES oF VARIANCE eee 
= = = = — a nce 
Sues Preconflict performance Conflict training Postconflict perform? 
Beg 
~——__|___ MS | af | F MS df F MS aR a 
Instructions (I) | 13,353 64 1 liar Sy aera = ae 
pe 353. 4.73* 8,771.38 | = 9 3 
ree O foe aj = | ieee | alal aie i = 
Error (b) Roce | 2 | = Lar | gy 44182 m 
RAON wega | laagd 58064 | 6p 191447 | 9 | a1. 
, a 71. 3 b 
TC wel il = E = | See | al = 
TXIXC rog | a 933.33 | 8 | 5.69 46.35 8 
er) | iAd afa T | $8 | 
“p= Sor 
p= <0. 
er) = <.001. 
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Pair of stimuli, the major difference between 
the conditions is in terms of the absolute in- 
tensity of the stimuli. Likewise, one pair of 
intermediate conilict stimuli was made up of 
the 291.4 and 8.8 brightnesses, while the other 
Pair consisted of the 90.9 and 2.8 bright- 
nesses. In each case, there was about a 1.5 
log unit difference between the stimuli. As- 
suming that within the present range of 
values, equal log differences represent sub- 
Jectively equal differences, the major differ- 
ence between the two intermediate conflict 
Conditions also is in terms of the absolute 
Intensity of the stimuli. Analyses revealed 
that the differences between the two high 
Conflict Sroups and between the two inter- 
Mediate conflict Sroups were not significant, 

Us, there is no evidence for an effect of 

e absolute intensities on conflict perform- 
ance, 

Postconflict performance. The principal in- 
terest of this study was in the effects of 
Prior exposure to different levels of conflict 

Performance in weak conflict situations, 
order to determine these effects, an anal- 
‘ng Was performed on the difference scores 

r each individual between preconflict per- 
orn Tee (Trials 9-16) and postconflict per- 
eae (divided into successive eight trial 
ting” he mean values for postconflict 
in Tapp econflict performance are presented 
Vatian le 1. The summary of an analysis of 
Seen nce performed on these data may be 
analy the third column of Table 2. This 
effect Is Provides two significant effects; the 
001 fh trials was significant beyond the 
the g vel and the effects of conflict beyond 
dicates evel. Once again, the trials effect in- 
More : that „performances tend to become 
ticu „apid with practice (Figure 1). Of par- 
Cong; Interest, however, is the significant 
Expo E effect which suggests that previous 
Signife to various levels of conflict led to 

ant differences in the speed of resolv- 

* conflict situations. Reference to 
hi and Figure 1 indicates that the two 
itep flict S8roups were slower than the two 
Oreo, ‘ate and lone low conflict groups. 
Broun, CT, the differences between these 
that S tend to persist over the entire 24 trials 
Present ae Weak conflict condition) were 

ed in Figure 1, 
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DISCUSSION 

The principal ñndings provide clear sup- 
port for the view that the effects of conflict 
generalize to other related but less conflictful 
situations. It was found that individuals 
whose behavioral efficiency was impaired by 
exposure to relatively severe conflicts also 
demonstrated impaired ability to resolve 
subsequent weaker conflicting tendencies. 
When the present results are contrasted with 
those obtained in previous work (Worell & 
Castaneda, 1961a), there is a strong in- 
dication that generalization of the effects of 
conflict occurs along dimensions of similarity. 
Thus, in the former study where there was a 
minimal similarity between the conflict situa- 
tion and the learning conditions, the general- 
ization of conflict effects was only manifest 
when one took into consideration the nature 
of the individual’s response to conflict. In the 
present study where there was a relatively 
high degree of similarity between the con- 
flict situation and the subsequent performance 
task, a striking effect of conflict on later per- 
formance in a weaker conflict situation was 
found. From the standpoint of clinical ap- 
proaches, these findings are in accord with 
what would be expected if one views per- 
sonality as being a function of both the in- 
dividual and the situation, Thus, the tendency 
to characterize an individual as generally in- 
decisive may be adequate for a few persons, 
but that better prediction of behavior might 
be achieved by taking into account the specific 
nature of previously experienced conflicts and 
the present conflict situation. 

The behavior of subjects in weak conflict 
following exposure to varying severities of 
conflict is consistent with expectations derived 
from the competing response formulation. It 
will be recalled that this- hypothesis proposed 
that there would be a generalization of compet- 
ing responses from the conflict training situa- 
tion to the weak conflict situation, such that 
the behavior of subjects in weak conflict fol- 
lowing performance under strong conflict 
would be significantly impaired. At the 
present time the exact nature of these hy- 
pothesized competing responses is unknown. 
Such responses, however, as hesitancy or hold- 
ing back a response or learning to spend more 
time in looking from one alternative to the 
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other appear to be likely possibilities. Al- 
though the identification of these responses 
would be of some value, the consistency of the 
obtained data with the general competing 
response position is of most immediate im- 
portance. 

Although the findings support the compet- 
ing response formulation, they do not elimi- 
nate the importance of the dynamogenig¢ view, 
or at least a modified version of this view. 
For example, it might be maintained that 
the greatest amount of emotionality or drive 
was aroused in both high conflict groups, but 
that this heightened emotionality acted in 
concert with the competing response tend- 
encies. Thus, the tension aroused by the con- 
flict conditions might be seen as having in- 
creased the general level of drive and thereby 
augmented the strengths of the competing 
tendencies. Such a “feedback” view has been 
discussed by both Brown and Farber (1951) 
and Worell (1961). Although admittedly 
speculative, this reasoning does serve to high- 
light our lack of independent evidence about 
the degree of emotionality engendered in any 
of our groups. In any event, whatever the 
status of conflict produced drive may be 
under the present circumstances, it seems 
apparent that a primary place must be made 
for some sort of associative (and in this case 
a competing response) formulation. 

Apart from the competing response and 
dynamogenic views, an alternative explana- 
tion based on failure may be considered. It is 
possible that the various conflict training con- 
ditions were seen as differentially difficult by 
the subjects and that this varying difficulty 
produced differing levels of feelings of failure. 
In relation to this point, it should be noted 
that an attempt was made to minimize the 
possibility of failure occurring by having 
every response made by the subject to the 
conflict situation be a correct one, Thus, at 
all times the conflict situation was removed 
By Hie cubject Pressing the button under 
eric “te eoul exposed light. Even if 
celings of failure were not eliminated by this 
procedure, however, all that a precisely de- 
fined eae hypothesis would provide in 
OF Hel e ao would be a specification of 

L peting responses aroused as a 
function of conflict, In short, the general 
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predictions made in this experiment would 
not differ from those made with the compet- 
ing response formulation, since the “fuilure 
hypothesis would be a special case of the 
competing response formulation. 

In addition to these considerations, the 
findings relevant to the role of the absolute 
and relative strengths of conilicting tendencies 
deserve some attention. Our results suggest 
that the strength or degree of conflict varles 
with the difference in strength between yee 
peting tendencies. Hence, the more close y 
competing tendencies approximate one an 
other in strength the greater the degree ° 
conflict. On the other hand, we have par 
that the absolute strengths do not contribu 
significantly to performance. Here, apne 
exposed to either high conflict condition oF 
either intermediate conflict condition did re 
differ significantly in speed. As a result, a 
the present definition of absolute boa 
strength of conflict appears to be principa in 
if nôt exclusively, based on the differen” P 
strength between competing tendencies. wer 
from the fact that other ways of manipu i 
ing absolute strength may provide differ 
results, it is worth remembering that de 
present conflict conditions might be rega" 
as primarily involving conflict hetweet ia 
approach responses, Whether conflict, ae 
tions which contain avoidance tendencies - 
provide similar results remains to be see% 


SUMMARY 


As a partial outgrowth of the fre 
clinical observation that individuals we 
faced with strong conflicts show inef 
handling of these conflicts and weake sli 
flicts as well, the problem of the gene" ated 
tion of the effects of conflict was investié as 
The first question that was examine ected 
whether prior exposure to conflict a. pict 
performance in a new but similar a 
situation. In order to anticipate perío ete 
in a conflict situation following di oth 
conflict training, two alternative PYP? gypa” 
termed the competing response 4” th 
mogenic, were considered, According 
competing response view, exposure tO n 
was assumed to lead to the learning EA, nce 
conflict-specific responses and perforn as £ 
a new but similar conflict situatio” 


quent 
are 


jent 
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bected to be afiected by the generalization of 
these responses from previous conflict ex- 
Periences. According to the dynamogenic 
view, conflict was assumed to generate drive 
and performance in a subsequent conflict 
Situation would be affected as a function of 
augmented drive levels. The second interest 
of this study was in the problem of the de- 
Sree or strength of conflict. An attempt was 
made to determine the role of the absolute 
and relative strengths of conflicting tendencies 
1n performance. 

To test these considerations, five groups of 
Subjects were exposed to three successive 
Phases of an experimental procedure. Ini- 
tially, all subjects were exposed to a weak 
Conflict situation, Following this, the subjects 
the various groups were given training in 
responding to one of five levels (severities) of 
Conflict, Finally, all subjects were again ex- 
Posed to the original weak conflict situation. 

€ findings indicated (a) that prior exposure 
© strong conflict led to a significant impair- 
ot Of speed performance in weak contiict, 

b) that the degree of conflict was de- 
meen on the relative strengths of or the 
7 heped in strength between competing tend- 
oe not on the absolute strengths of 
sults fies. The significance of these re- 
dictions our hypotheses and personality pre- 

S was discussed. 
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THE EFFECTS OF THREE TYPES OF AGGRESSION ON 
VASCULAR PROCESSES ? 


JACK E. HOKANSON ann MICHAEL BURGESS 


Florida State University 


Several recent investigations (Hokanson & 
Shetler, 1961; Worchel, 1957) have presented 
findings which suggest that postfrustration ex- 
pression of aggression reduces general physio- 
logical arousal. Worchel, using verbal aggression. 
inferred this reduction in arousal from elevated 
Postaggression scores on an intellectual task: 
whereas Hokanson and Shetler measured the 
course of systolic blood pressure over frustration 
and physical aggression. The purpose of the pres- 
ent study is to investigate more systematically 
the variable, type of aggression. To this end, 
systolic blood pressure and heart rate are meas- 
ured before and after frustration and after each 
of four aggression conditions: Physical, Verbal, 
Fantasy, and No Aggression. 


METHOD 


Eighty (56 female and 24 male) white, college age 
subjects were used in a 2 X 4 factorial design experi- 
ment with 3 males and 7 females in each cell. Half 
of the subjects were frustrated by the experimenter 
and subsequently placed in one of four aggression 
conditions: expressing Physical, Verbal, Fantasy, or 
No Aggression. The remaining 40 subjects were in a 
nonfrustrated control group and subsequently were 
also placed in one of the four aggression conditions. 
Subjects were assigned to conditions on a random 
basis with the restriction of maintaining equal male- 
female proportions in each cell. Heart rate was meas- 
ured continuously and systolic blood pressure at 
about 2-minute intervals Əver the entire procedure, 
with the critical measurements being before and after 


frustration and immediately after opportunity to 
aggress. 


: Subjects were j 
involving Physiological res) 


tion subtest of the W. 
minute adaptation perio 


1 This project was 


ject 

subject for counting too slowly, having the a 
start over three times. After 1 minute the ating 
menter asked that the counting be stopped, $ "ibe 
that this data could not be used owing to ne No 
ject’s uncooperative attitude. Subjects in k pace 
Frustration condition were allowed to count coats 
wards to zero without interruption, with the enp i 
menter remarking “Good” at the completion 
series, res 

Immediately following the frustration patia: 
the aggression phase of the experiment tos Jition 
The 20 subjects in the Physical Aggression con 
were instructed as follows: : 
al guessing 
r betwee? 
pn 


The next task involves an interperson 
problem. You are to think of a numbe' al tr 
one and ten and I [the experimenter] will i 
Suess the number. If I am wrong, you an electric 
press this plunger which will administer an and 8° 
shock to me. If I am correct, simply nod, tudying 
on to the next trial. In this way I will ie ravior- 
the effects of physical pain on guessing be 


re shock ” 
The subject was given 10 opportunities to | 


the experimenter with subjects in both the Hi 
Low Frustration conditions depressing the 
an average of 8 times. son cone 
The 20 subjects in the No Aggression as 
went through exactly the same proceduro ay e” 
scribed above with one exception: when ae 
Pressed the plunger, a small light was mente? 
which, they were told, signaled to the ee avet” 
his error. Again, each group signaled errors “ 
age of eight times. sted of av- 
The Verbal Aggression condition consisted © jyat- 
ing the subject fill out a brief questionnaite 4 enteh 
ing the experimenter’s capabilities as an, re bie 
in the experimenter’s presence. A typica lating * 
to rate the experimenter’s competency iN x af 
subjects. te 4 story 
Finally, 20 subjects were asked to crea s select, 
to Card 8BM of the TAT. This card wing 1° es 
for the Fantasy Aggression condition ore the™ 
moderate Picture-pull towards aggresst w 
(Eron, 1950), „s tale 
Each aggression condition took 2 minu heart gja 
ing which systolic blood pressure and ensure’ ter 
were again noted. Blood pressure was meperime” 
a sphygmomanometer operated by the © 
se 


2 Althou 


qitio® 


r to 
wired ally 


h the experimenter was ui 
5 a Supported by th Bı p! : t ac ; 
Council of Florida State Univeral e Research ceive a ahaa ck” apparatus, Tea i he pad 
&, but merely beha 
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The heart rate apparatus consisted of a rubber dia- 
phragm transmitting pulses from the carotid artery 
through a pneumatic system, with a pen marking 
pulseè on a constant speed kymograph. 


RESULTS 


Analyses of the changes in systolic blood pres- 
Sure and heart rate following the frustration ma- 
nipulations indicate that the High Frustration 
condition has significantly higher elevations on 
both measures, High Frustration subjects mani- 
fest a mean increase of 10.3 millimeters of Hg 
and 9.0 beats per minute, while subjects in the 

OW Frustration condition increase on the aver- 
age only 3.2 millimeters and .75 beats per minute, 
Fespectively. Both of these differences are sig- 
nificant at the .01 level. 

Table 1 presents the analysis of variance and 
Tesults of the Duncan multiple range test for 
c ange in systolic blood pressure after the ag- 
Sression Opportunities, with prefrustration base 
Evel as reference, 

The significant main effect for Frustration in- 
‘cates that relative to subjects in the Low Frus- 


tration condition, frustrated subjects manifest a 
hn cantly more elevated systolic blood pres- 
ei 


mmediately after the aggression phase of 
shy experiment (5.8 vs. 2.9 millimeters of Hg 
Ve prefrustration base level). 
i, Significant F ratios for Aggression and the 
P ration X Aggression interaction may best be 
erDreted by reference to the cell means and 


TABLE 1 


Er 

iLE 

VATION or SysroLic BLOOD PRESSURE AFTER 
GGRESSION, RE PREFRUSTRATION 


Se, BAP LEVEL 


sas Source af SS MS F 
ine es 
egres ton 1 163 | 163.0 | 10.00* 
Prusto on 3 311 | 103.7 | 6.36* 
ation 3 434 | 144.7 | 888* 
Withi &8ression 
a 72 | 1176 | 163 
T 
“tal 79 | 2084 


E Means of Elevation in Systolic Pressure 


Aggression 

Condition 

Ñ Physical | Verbal | Fantasy | None 
OW p =| 

Nigh pyisttation | 3.2, | aa, | 22, | 28, 

UStration 12, 1.8, 9.2, 10.8, 

eng Ste, ` ; 

rat from Cells With different subscripts are significantly differ- 
ag test "© another at the .05 level, by Duncan Pioline 


* 01, 
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TABLE 2 
ELEVATION OF HEART RATE AFTER AGGRESSION, 
RE PREFRUSTRATION BASE LEVEL 
Source df SS MS F 
Frustration 1 352.8 | 352.8 | 9,28* 
Aggression 3 505.0 | 168.3 | 4.43* 
Frustration X 3 1038.2 | 346.1 9:113 
Aggression 
Within 72 2736.0 38.0 
Total 79 4632.0 
Cell Means of Elevation in Heart Rate 
Aggression 
Condition = 
Physical | Verbal | Fantasy None 
Low Frustration | —1.2, 28a | — 1.84 | —0.2, 
High Frustration 0.8, | —3.8, SO | Ite 


Note.—Cells with different subscripts are significantly differ- 
ent from one another at the «05 level, by Duncan multiple 
range test. 

*p = 01. 


range test results at the bottom of Table 1. The 
systolic elevations, re base level, of subjects un- 
der High Frustration-Physical Aggression (1.2) 
and High Frustration-Verbal Aggression (1.8) are 
not significantly different from the elevations in 
their respective Low Frustration control cells 
(3.2 and 3.4). On the other hand, the systolic 
elevations of subjects under the High Frustra- 
tion-Fantasy Aggression (9.2) and High Frus- 
tration-No Aggression (10.8) are significantly 
greater (p= .05) than the elevations in their 
control conditions (2.2 and 2.8) and in the High 
Frustration-Physical and Verbal Aggression cells, 

Reference to Table 2 and the cell means at 
the bottom of the table suggests substantially the 
same pattern of results with the heart rate meas- 
ure. Frustrated subjects who were given a chance 
to physically or verbally aggress manifested re- 
turns in heart rate to +.8 and —3.8 beats per 
minute with respect to base level. These values 
are not significantly different from the rates in 
the Low Frustration control conditions (—1.2 and 
+2.8 beats per minute, respectively). Cell means 
under High Frustration-Fantasy Aggression (8.0) 
and High Frustration-No Aggression (11.4) are 
again significantly (p= OS) higher than the 
means in either their respective Low Frustration 
control conditions (—1.8 and —.2 beats per min- 
ute) or the High Frustration-Physical and Verbal 
Aggression cells (—.8 and 
respectively). 

To summarize the vy 
subjects manifest a m 


—3.8 beats per minute, 


ascular changes: frustrated 
ean increase of 10.3 milli- 
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meters of Hg and 9.0 beats per minute as a re- 
sult of the frustration manipulation; frustrated 
subjects given an opportunity to physically or 
verbally aggress against the frustrator show a 
return of systolic pressure and heart rate to lev- 
els not significantly different from their Low 
Frustration control levels; whereas subjects given 
an opportunity to aggress in fantasy, or given no 
opportunity, maintain significantly elevated pres- 
sures, 


Discussion 


The results of this study offer support for the 
hypothesis that the expression of aggression to- 
wards a frustrator reduces frustration produced 
physiological arousal. Several considerations, how- 
ever, tend to limit the generality of this hypothe- 
sis. Type of aggression apparently is an impor- 
tant variable owing to the failure of the fantasy 
aggression condition to lower the elevated vascu- 
lar processes. While the time allowed for fantasy 
aggression was relatively short (2 minutes) in 
this study, it may be said that within this pe- 
riod opportunity for the direct communication of 
physical or verbal aggression to the frustrator is 
substantially more efficient in reducing systolic 
pressure and heart rate. 


Contrary to attempts by previous authors 
(Feshbach, 1955; Worchel, 1957), the present 
investigators caution against concluding that the 
results reflect a reduction in “aggressive drive.” 
Indeed, the current research was instituted in 
an effort to overcome the methodological difficul- 
ties encountered when attempting to demonstrate 
such drive diminution. Feshbach’s finding that 
“residual aggression” towards a frustrator (meas- 
ured by Sentence Completion test and question- 
naire) is reduced by interpolated opportunity for 
fantasy aggression has been quéstioned by Berko- 


witz (1958). Owing to the possible arousal of 
guilt and/or a 


his fantasy a, 
sults could be 
suppression 
tainly, the 


conclusions. 

Worchel (1957), o 
reduction in “aggres 
heightened intellectu: 


n the other hand, assumes a 
sive drive” on the basis of 
al performance with his “op- 
ally) aggress” group, While 
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clusion is consistent with the present data m- 
volving verbal aggression. . 1d be 
With respect to the current study it should b 
noted that both the motor activity seve 
expressing aggression and the time allowed. m 
expressing aggression can be ruled out as a 
tors affecting the course of the vascular J ; 
esses. In the Physical Aggression and No ee 
gression conditions, the physical activity ly 
manded of the subject was the same, the Age! 
difference being that in the former amas iat fe 
ducing) condition the subject was aware = a 
was physically hurting the experimenter. 2 
the same lines, in the verbal and fantasy pitas, 
sion conditions, the subject engaged in See 
mately the same amount of writing, with Aret 
only the former condition involving the ater 
communication of aggression to the eae pe 
In addition, since the time allowed for enl Ii 
of aggression was 2 minutes, any effects i d 
homeostatic reduction of vascular processes pise: 
be the same for each condition. It would pate 
then that the critical factor in the arousal re was 
tion was the subject’s knowledge that oa 

hurting the frustrating experimenter either P 

cally’ or verbally. g of the 
A' final point of interest is a comparison frus- 

amount of aggression expressed between ag- 


š ach 
trated and nonfrustrated subjects for “ession, 


d ave rage 


ed. 
pressure exerted on the plunger were meirin 
(Both these measures were found to be Va", ys 
dicators of increased aggression in 
study by Hokanson, 1961.) In the 
gression condition, the degree of negat 
tion of the experimenter was gene age 
three-item Likert-type questionnaire. rm scale 
gression was measured via a TAT hostili z and 
previously successfully used by Hokan o the 
Gordon (1958). For each type of ageress ressio® 
difference in amount or intensity of astra? 
expressed between frustrated and non “i u 
subjects was not significant. This ae er th? 
pected finding raises a question of whe the 
degree of aggression expressed is relates, ma 
“cathartic” effects found. A similar qergec d 
posed recently by Rosenbaum and frustrate, 
(1960) in a study which found that ree p 
subjects expressed only a meager deg exhibit 
gression towards the frustrator but e n 
reduced residual aggression. While t TjusionS j 
data do not allow any unequivocal 


Verbal Ar 
ive eval a 


con P 
. r ni e f 

this point, perhaps the critical fato iiy to n 

paradigm is merely kaving the oppor a fF 


gress towards the frustrator followin® 
tration, 
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SUMMARY 


Eighty college age subjects underwent either a 
frustrating or nonfrustrating experience and sub- 
sequently were placed in one of four aggression 
conditions: Physical, Verbal, Fantasy, or No Ag- 
gression. The intent of this 2 X 4 factorial de- 
sign experiment was to measure the effects of 
cach type of aggression on frustration produced 
ents in systolic blood pressure and heart 
rate, 

The results indicated that frustrated subjects 
who were given an opportunity to’ physically or 
verbally aggress against the frustrator, manifested 
returns on both physiological measures to the 
levels of the Low Frustration control subjects. 
Frustrated subjects in the Fantasy and No Ag- 
Sression conditions exhibited significantly ele- 
Vated systolic pressures and heart rates at the 
Postaggression recording of these measures. 

The results were discussed as offering support 
for the hypothesis that the expression of Physi- 
cal or Verbal aggression towards a frustrator 
tends to reduce general, physical arousal. 
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THE EFFECT OF AFFECTIVE TONE ON THE VERBAL BEHAVIOR 


OF PROCESS AND REACTIVE SCHIZOPHRENICS! 


ALAN S. DEWOLFE 2? 


Northwestern University 


Increasing attention is currently being paid to 
the classification of schizophrenics into the so- 
called Process and Reactive groups. The former 
term usually denotes a poor premorbid ‘adjust- 
ment and the latter a relatively adequate pre: 
morbid adjustment.? Unlike groups classified by 
the Kraepelinian system, Reactive and Process 
groups have been found to differ both prognosti- 
cally, Reactives having the more favorable prog- 
nosis (Kantor, Wallner, & Winder, 1953; Phillips, 
1953; Rodnick & Garmezy, 1957; and others), 
and behaviorally (Becker, 1956; Bleke, 1955; 
Harris, 1957; among others). 

Purely behavioral studies have yielded super- 
ficially contradictory results with the Reactives 
sometimes more efficient, accurate, etc., than the 
Process group and sometimes vice versa. Physio- 
logical studies, however, have yielded more con- 
sistent results, Using physiological measures, King 
(1958) using mecholyl, a sympathetic nervous sys- 
tem depressant, and DeVault (1955) using situa- 
tional stress, emotional pictures, found the Reac- 
tives showed a more intense reaction than the 
Process group who responded minimally, if at all, 
More recently, Zuckerman and Grosz (1959) have 
reported results contradictory to King, but studies 


1 This article is based on a doctoral dissertation 
submitted to the Graduate School of Northwestern 
University, The author wishes to express his sincere 
appreciation to Janet A. Taylor for her aid, advice, 
and encouragement during the investigation. He is 
also indebted to the departments. of Psychology and 
psychiatry at the Downey Veter: 


1 cooperation in making 
subjects and facilities available. 


y Service, Veterans Ad- 
S, Illinois. 


of schizophrenics classified as Remitter or aon 
remitter, a distinction expected to be correlate! 
to a relatively high degree with the Process-Re- 
active classification, by Funkenstein, Greenblatt, 
and Solomon. (1952) and Hirschstein (1955) 
found results similar to King’s and thus provide 
indirect support for his findings. These physio 
logical studies suggested the generalization oe 
the Reactive schizophrenics’ response to affective 
stimulation is greater than that of the Lise 
response and is usually equal to or greater tha 
the Normals’ response. t 
The physiological findings further suggest that 
the previously mentioned inconsistencies in Re- 
havioral level comparisons of Process and a 
active groups may be the result of differences F 
reactivity. Attempts by the present ae or 
classify tasks and/or situations as aan 
affective led to the hypothesis that Fag go 
tend to be superior in neutral situations Se 
Becker, 1956; Bleke, 1955; Harris, 1957) yil- 
inferior in affective situations. Studies by ai 
liams and Machi (1957) and Zubin, Windle, nre- 
Hamwi (1953) using the Remitter vs. + Hath 
mitter classification found results to support utra 
the Reactives’ superior performance on ne ning 
tasks, perceptual-motor tasks and rote Pror 
of nonmeaningful material, and inferior pet tions 
ance in situations with affective ar ae 
(poorer Performance on intellectual and mooi 
tasks and slower reaction times in word 28 
tion tests), 


The less efficient performance of Reachta in 
Stress or affective situations may be du enes: 
terference phenomena, emotional respon which 
leading in some way to response tendent a the 
interfere with performance, as is someti ș being 
case with normal subjects. The Reactive” efor: 
more responsive, like Normals, may, SA 
exhibit more interference effects than t ate are 
sponsive Process group. Tasks unfortun activi? 
not always clearcut on affectivity non suger 
and their results, therefore, provide Le pov 
tive evidence for the hypothesis outlin a 

The present experiment was designi the w 
vestigate with a purely behavioral ie are na 
pothesis that Reactive schizophrenics pot 
responsive to affective stimuli than esp” 
schizophrenics and that this emotiona 


ves at 


he Jess 
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siveness may in certain types of tasks lead to 
response interference. The behavioral response 
Measures consisted of the personal pronoun “I” 
as a medsure of personal reference and reaction 
time in making up sentences. The personal refer- 
ence measure was intended to show the degree of 
€motional responsiveness as judged by an avoid- 
ance reaction, i.e., a decrease in personal refer- 
ence under the threat of the affectively toned 
verbs, while the reaction time measure was in- 
voked to demonstrate that emotional reactivity 
may lead to response interference and “poorer” 
Performance, i.e., increased reaction time. Ac- 
cording to speculations offered above, the greater 
reactivity of the Reactives was expected to re- 
sult in the greatest decrease in rate of the use 
of “I” (avoidance response) and the greatest in- 
crease in reaction time (interference effect) with 
the affective verbs in the Reactive group. The 
Smallest differences were anticipated in the Proc- 
ess group and an intermediate magnitude of dif- 
erence in the Normal group on both measures. 

e order of the effect of affective stimuli was 
expected to be the same in both measures with 

e direction of change opposite in the two meas- 
ures, i.e., a decrease in personal reference and 
an increase in reaction time. The greatest effect 
Was anticipated in the Reactives, the least in the 
Tocess group, with the Normals showing a mag- 
hitude of effect between two schizophrenic groups 
on both measures, 


METHOD 


Subjects.4 Two schizophrenic groups and one Nor. 
Mal Control group, each consisting of 15 male in- 
Patients from Veterans Administration hospitals were 
paed, All subjects, schizophrenic or normal, were be- 
dene the ages of 20 and 55 with a minimum of an 
under grace education, a current hospitalization of 
inherited wnths duration, and by history had neither 

TI Nor acquired organic brain pathology. 
criteria tzophrenic subjects met these additional 

: more than two nonmilitary psychiatric 
ms including the current hospitalization 
tionis form of convulsive or coma therapy for 9 
ject S prior to the experiment. Schizophrenic sub- 

S all had an established diagnosis of schizo- 
action and were classified as Process or 
temae, y scores on the Phillips (1953) Scale of 
cee Orbid Adjustment in Schizophrenia. The Proc- 
~Sroup scored 18 or over on the scale and the Re- 


epactails on subjects and their selection have been 
tute ited with the American Documentation Insti- 
Pubi rder Document No. 7090 from ADI Auxiliary 
Drar cations Project, Photoduplication Service, Li- 


in a o Congress; Washington 25, D. G, remitting 
for photo- 


Opie vance $1,25 for microfilm or $1,25 
payable to: Chief, Photodupli- 


°Spitalizatio 
an, 


Phrenic re; 
Active 


“ation gf #Ke checks 
ervice, Library of Congress, 


actives 14 or under. The Normal Control subjects 
were selected from the orthopedic and tuberculosis 
services and had not been hospitalized more than 9 
months in the 2 years prior to the current hospitali- 
zation and had no history past or present of sig- 
nificant abnormal emotional response. 

In the three groups, the subjects were individually 
matched for age, educational level, and socioeco- 
nomic level. Educational level was scaled on three 
intervals: not a high school graduate, high school 
graduate, high school graduate with more than one 
semester of college. Socioeconomic status was scaled 
by occupational level in a three-level modification 
of the Centers (1949) index. The subjects from each 
Major group were assigned in counterbalanced order 
to one of two subgroups which differed only in 
which neutral task was Presented first. All subjects 
who successfully made up the 150 sentences were 
used. Any sentence using one of the pronouns pre- 
sented was accepted regardless of the accuracy of 
perception of the stimulus verb or the grammatical 
correctness or meaningfulness of the sentence, 

Materials and Apparatus. Stimuli for the experi- 
mental task were 150 slides. Each slide contained a 
different past tense verb in the center and four pro- 
NOUNS (HE, SHE, THEY, and 1) on a single line be- 
low the verb. All words were in upper-case letters. 
The slides were Projected on a screen by a 35-milli- 
meter projector. The 150 slides were divided into 
three groups of 50, two groups with verbs neutral 
in meaning and one with affective verbs. The affec- 
tive and neutral verbs were selected by six judges— 
advanced graduate students in Psychology or experi- 
enced clinical Psychologists, 

The order of Pronouns on the slides was varied 
systematically and the Affective and Neutral slide 
groups were equated for order of pronouns, The or- 
der of presentation of the slides within the three 
groups, affective and two neutral, was randomized 
by shuffling slides within the groups between-sub- 
jects. To measure Teaction times, the Projector was 
equipped with a single switch which simultaneously 
activated a clock and projected the slide on the 
screen. The experimenter stopped the clock with a 
separate hand switch when the subject responded, 

Procedure. Each subject was tested individually in 
a single period of about an hour. When the subject 
entered the room and was seated, the experimenter 
moved to the projector behind the subject and dark- 
ened the room sufficiently to make the experimental 
stimuli readily visible, but did not totally darken 
the room. Subjects were instructed that they would 
see slides with a centered ve 


tb and four pronouns, 
that their task was to make 


Up sentences, and that 


the screen, Then, any 
5A more detailed description of the matching and 


other experimental Procedures, as well as more in: 
clusive theoretic: 


PEE a: al discussions can be found in the 
Bg Doe AON available (at Unive Wino. 
fie sot Atbor, Michigan (Lc. ‘Card No. 
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TABLE 1 
ANALYSES OF VARIANCE OF “I” FREQUENCY DATA E > 
A. All conditions analysis B. Neutral 1-Neutral 2 analysis 
Source ; 
df MS F af | MS | F 
= 52 

Groups 2 362.8 1.27 2 | 3241 LP 

Between-subjects same group 42 285.2 42 | 213.7 

Total between-subjects 44 44 | 

| 
7 

Conditions 2 207.6 6.68* 1 9.4 pobre: 

Groups X Conditions 4 42.9 1.38 2 61.8 R 

Pooled Subjects X Conditions 84 51.1 42 19.8 

Total within-subjects 90 45 

*p <01. 

#05 <p <10. 

A A Š 5 als i" 
misunderstanding about the instructions and any task balanced within each group.® At regular inen 
relevant questions were answered. each set of 50 slides, subjects were encourage doing 

The first slide was presented and if any aid was general statement like, “That’s fine, hae a rein- 
required, the experimenter repeated the instructions. well.” After every sentence, the subjects We the ex 
Each subject was given the 150 slides: 50 neutral, forced by the word “ummhmm” spoken by ie, the 
then 50 affective, and finally 50 more neutral with perimenter regardless of the pronoun used, Sa tone 
the particular set of neutral slides given first counter- s 
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task was used to study the effect of affectt rocess* 
on performance rather than the conditioning n ulus 
The subjects were prepared for the i Se prio! 
by’ the experimenter saying, “All right, ready» 

to each new slide. 


RESULTS ferenc? 
efe 
Personal Reference. The personal g variant? 
data were evaluated by an analysis 0 


with Groups (Reactive, Process, aa a 
and Conditions (Neutral 1, Affective, 4 pje 


: su 
tral 2) as the main effects. Since al e we 
received all three conditions, this yor ig 10° 
treated as the correlated term in an an dy 


fe ret 

repeated measures in all analyses in ora U 
The F of 6.68 for Conditions was siS Table i) 
< .01) with all others not significant ¢ euti? 
An analysis of variance on the initia! rom 
condition showed that the groups were 


of 0 
® Subjects were presented with a gtOUP the 


er of 
verbs first and affective second, and nev ndings 


t ; ea 

verse. This procedure was followed sine? hat if ef 
Rodnick and Garmezy (1957) suggest et, el 
affectively toned verbs were presented e e 


: ci 
fects of this materjal might persist dormi isles hos 
tral condition and depress measures © the gt yes 
between the two conditions. Further a Rear gis 
might be differentially affected with f west to test 
expected to be most responsive and slo Ot w 
sipate their emotional response showing 

effect, In order to test for the es. eck ogion 
tion affects, as well as to provide sye COP yo 
possibility that rues m the Affective nd erst 
were due primarily to practice effects, g the 


of neutral verbs was added followin 
slides, 
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significantly different in rate of personal refer- 
ence in this condition (F < 1.00). 

In the analysis of the two neutral conditions 
(Table 1), the F for Groups was not significant, 
but the Groups X Conditions interaction neared 
Significance (.05 < pb < .10) which was probably 
the result of the Normals showing an increase in 
Personal reference between the two neutral condi- 
tions (upper portion of Figure 1). In this analy- 
Sis, the Conditions F was far from significant in- 
dicating that differences in the analysis with the 
Miective condition present were not the result of 
time or trials. In the analyses of the “I” data, 
artlett tests showed heterogeneity of variance 
nificant between the .01 and .05 levels which 
Was not considered sufficiently extreme to war- 
tant rejection of the conclusions from these 
analyses, 

These analyses verified the hypothesis of the 
Seneral effect of the affective tone variable. Al- 
ough the Groups X Conditions interaction F 
as not significant, some indirect support for the 
i othesis of the differential effect of the affec- 
ve stimuli was found in the fact that the groups 
Ft in the expected direction and fell in the 
Tan, ed order of magnitude of difference be- 
Fats iong, Analysis by direct difference 't 
EA : the groups showed that the Reactives 
significa) and Normals (t = 3.08) had highly 
ftal and at < .01) differences between the neu- 
| group (= os conditions, while the Process 
| Reaction a did not differ significantly. 
tion of Rimedo As indicated in the lower por- 
increase ie en the Reactives displayed a sharp 
condition ai reaction time in the Affective 

their mean reaction time in the 


si 


Wi 
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mean reaction time in the final Neutral condition. 

In the initial analysis of variance with reac- 
tion time data (Table 2), both main effects and 
the Groups X Conditions interaction effects were 
significant. In ¢ test analyses, the group did not 
differ significantly in the initial Neutral condi- 
tion. In the Affective and final Neutral condi- 
tions, the Reactives had a reaction time signifi- 
cantly higher than the other groups which did not 
differ from each other. Comparing the two neu- 
tral conditions (Table 2), the Groups F was sig- 
nificant (p < .05). The Conditions and Groups 
X Conditions interaction neared significance (.05 
< $ < .10) apparently due primarily to the mag- 
nitude of the drop in mean reaction time be- 
tween the first and final Neutral conditions in 
the Process and Normal groups (lower portion 
of Figure 1). 

Bartlett tests on the reaction time data uni- 
formly showed extreme heterogeneity of variance 
(all Bs having a p < .001). Therefore, the reac- 
tion time data was reanalyzed by distribution 
free analyses. The Groups variable was evalu- 
ated by a Kruskal-Wallis test and Conditions by 
a Cochran Ọ test. Neither was significant. As a 
distribution free analysis equivalent of the Groups 
X Conditions interaction effect, the groups were 
compared by a Kruskal-Wallis test using the dif- 
ference between the first neutral and affective 
conditions as the raw scores. The H of 7.10 was 
significant (p < .05). The two kinds of analyses 
then, gave parallel significant results on the pre- 
dicted differences in reaction time among the 
groups. 

Additional Analyses. The relationship between 


nal Neut the two measures—reaction time and frequency 
in the a ral condition was slightly higher than of using “I’—was studied by means of Spear- 
No ma Atal Neutral condition. The Process and man rho’s. Using the totals for both measures, 
ectiy, 8toups ‘showed negligible change in the the rho for all subjects was — .36 (p < .05). In 
© condition, followed by a slight drop in analyzing this relationship in the groups taken 
TABLE 2 
ANALYSES OF VARIANCE OF MEAN REACTION TIME DATA 
A. All conditions analysis B. Neutral 1-Neutral 2 analysis 
Source 
G af MS F df MS F 
Toups 
5 2 5.0 4.39** 2 58.6 3.78** 
Tot en-subjects same group 42 E 2 42 155 
between-subjects 44 i 44 
Cong: 
Grogitions 2 7.6 6.90* 1 45 3.46" 
Pooled g Conditions 4 35 3.18" 2 3.2 2.46 
Vota) Subjects X Conditions 84 11 42 13 
Within-subjects 90 45 
ne 01, 
ek A S05, 
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sw VS: tive 
separately, the rho’s were as follows: Reac 
es (p < .05), Normal — .65 (p < .05), and 
Process .13 (ns). 


Discussion 


The hypothesis that Reactive schizophrenics 
are more emotionally responsive than Process 
schizophrenics was confirmed. The evidence fur- 
ther suggests that the Process schizophrenics are 
less responsive than Normals. These results using 
affective verbs with behavioral measures parallel 
the results of DeVault (1955) who used emo- 
tional pictures and a physiological measure, in- 
dicating that the greater emotional responsive- 
ness of Reactive schizophrenics appears at both 
levels—the behavioral and physiological. 

The Reactives’ significant increase in reaction 
time in the Affective condition coupled with the 
Process group’s slight decrease supported the 
speculation that the inferior performance of the 
Reactives on some laboratory tasks may be due 
to some interference phenomenon. That the in- 
terference phenomenon is associated with differ- 
ences in emotional responsiveness is supported 
within this study by the not Statistically signifi- 
cant but parallel results (same order of respon- 
siveness) in the personal reference measure and 
by the significant negative correlation between 
the two measures. The direction of changes was 
predicted to be opposite in these measures. The 
association between interference effects and re- 
sponsiveness is further supported by the parallel 
results between the reaction time measure and 
DeVault’s (1955) physiological measure of emo- 
tional responsiveness. As indicated earlier, the 
interference phenomenon hypothesis would ac- 
count for differences found between Process and 
Reactive groups by Becker (1956), Bleke (1955), 
Harris (1957) and others and the lack of these 
differences under different conditions by Rodnick 
and Garmezy (1957). as well as explaining the 
Seemingly contradictory results within the stud- 
ies of Williams and Machi (1957) and Zubin, 


Windle, and Hamwi (1953) with Remitters and 
Nonremitters, 


It was noted th 
the interference e 


with the affective verbs Fig- 


pothesis. 
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Although the results of this study were n A 
rectly applicable to this problem and, there ee 
are inconclusive, there was limited support in 
the latter hypothesis. When the reaction time, 
the original Neutral condition was correlated with 
the change in reaction time between initial a 
tral and Affective conditions within the re 
groups, a significant relationship appeared et 
in the Reactive group. The Reactive BrE the 
of .55 was significant at the .05 level, E 
Process group rho of .05 and the Norma é 
of — .35 were not significant. This ped re 
threshold hypothesis which, assuming reaction 
lationship between responsiveness and na Re- 
time, would predict this relationship in the 
actives, while the proportional model 
dict this relationship in all groups. 
the above and the suggestive person fe 
data, the present writer tentatively s rence 
possibility of relationships between er 
phenomena, emotional responsiveness, an experi- 
might be called “personalization” of the some 
mental situation, “ego involvement, howeve! 
similar construct, These speculations, gear cl 
Must await substantiation from further Te 


Combining 
al referent? 


SUMMARY tudy 
The present investigation was designed to $ eat- 
emotional responsiveness in Process an groups! 
tive schizophrenics. Process and Reacher i 
classified by level of premorbid adjust! othet 
the Phillips scale, were compared to ee jiciti"é 
and a Normal Control group on a tas 
verbal behavior. Each group consisted 3 
pitalized male subjects, The subjects | 
quired to make up sentences using 2 s 
and any one of four pronouns. Te in pen 
sented with a series of 50 verbs neutra find 
ing, followed by 50 affective verbs, aP 
a second series of 50 neutral verbs. i olv? 
The comparisons of major interesi 
differences in reaction time and pera utra pe 
ence (use of “I”) measures between ™ tt 
affective conditions. It was hypothesize 
order of groups, when compared on 
tude of differences between these Reach! 


re 
we yeth 


were 


c 
from greatest fo smallest woul ë ifere jve 
Normal, and Process and that thes afer ee 


. . i 5 1 
reflect differences in responsiven? ge io 
stimuli in both measures and resp! e sal fof 


ence in the reaction time measure- edict oat 
der of magnitude of change Was rease I ont! 
both the measures, although an in¢ refe 


f Š z na 7 

tion times and a decrease in oer riot # 

was expected in the affective ani jffere 
In the Main, the hypothesis 0 


would De | 


given ye 4 
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Sponsiveness to affective stimuli was verified. In 
the Personal reference measure, the differences 
etween conditions were in the expected direction 


korg the magnitude of differences in the expected 
order, 


Confirm 
emotional 


interference phe- 
nomena wa 


on time analyses. 

D exhibited a sig- 

e in the Affective 

ich perseverated into the final Neu- 

tal Condition, while the changes in the Normal 
TOCess Sroups were not significant. 
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NUMBER OF VERBAL INTERRELATIONSHIPS AS A P 
DETERMINANT OF GROUP SIZE 


GEORGE F. CASTORE 


Mental Health Institute, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa 


Gioup size has been determined by common 
sense estimates, preferences of the group “psy- 
chologists, or by traditional attitudes. ‘This brief 
note is to present one consideration, number. of 
verbal interrelationships as related to group size. 
The degree to which group size sets the limit on 
the possible interrelationships between members 
during a single session is likely to be related to 
the amount of individual participation which may 
be achieved, 

Attention is given to the direction of remarks 
to others rather than the source of a response 
alone, The value for an individual is assumed to 
reside in an increase in communication potentials 
by increasing the range of persons to whom a 
given person can relate, An individual who ex- 
tends his relationships to a wider range of per- 
sons is compelled to do more than just talk about 
himself or broadcast in a general way. To con- 
tinue an established verbal relationship, he is in- 
volved in the complexity of understanding what 
another says, seeing how he is understood by an- 
other, dealing with specific individual differences 
in meanings and interpretations, observing how 
he influences others and then noting effects they 
have on him. To increase the range of persons 
with whom one person communicates is likely to 
increase the skills of communication such as 
clarifying, anticipating distortion, etc., and pro- 
vide a broader cultural context within which he 
may improve and meet his social needs. The ad- 
vantage to the group as a whole of increasing 
the amount of interpersonal participation is that 
a more varied and, hence, richer supply of verbal 
interaction arises with more opportunity for each 
person to find a relationship which meets his par- 


ticular need of the moment. The greater varia- 
tion of interpersonal 


the additional educati 


The aim of a therapeutic group is the improve- 
ment of the patient. Conditions which increase 
rate, depth, or reliability of growth that is 
deemed desirable would generally be accepted is 
of value. One of these conditions would be op- 


portunity for verbal expression. Opportunity 15 
related to many facets of group interaction. 
For example, opportunity has a different St 
nificance when it is easy to obtain and when; d 
is difficult. The same condition that make g 
portunity easy for all is likely to provide 

situation in which two members may hold i 
floor to the exclusion of others. The emeren 
of subgroups makes verbal expression more 

ficult for the individual members of a pronn 
Groups which are too small may find that pra J 
tices such as establishing of norms, forming ee 
groups, shunting responsibility to the ser, 
leader, and holding to stereotyped patterns 

interaction, act along with other behavior a 
reduce over-all interaction between mem 
Large groups possess as many obvious objecti 


> 


Merutio 


: 

i 

i A roup 

To determine the size of a small interaction ood 


that would have optimal growth value for its A ers 
bers, a measure of the extent to which the ail 
initiate verbal relationships with each other n 
size groups was used. This measure was P 0° 
frequency of Participation, Two persons n pea 
duce high frequency of response. The meas unibet 
more one of diffusion of interaction, the directed 
of other members to which cach person, n 7 
at least one remark during an hour’s poe dif, 
group composed of eight members, Pet dire 
fusion would be obtained if each member rs. 
at least one remark to seven other mem chang 
any size group, the number of possible in 
would be represented by n(n—1). 
index measure for each group was simply 
by the formula 


So Zfo 


nv iy I Spa-i i 
awed 
for each mean ifiterval value when combininé 
even size groups. a PDOs 
A simple procedure was used to panel = sit h 
servations. A list was made of the memba Ee 
in a circle, beginning at the psycholosist’s 
person is given a successive number- 
Number 3 speaks to person Number 5, # 
after the name of Person 3, No more n 
be made of Person 3 responding tO Rese 
this meeting, Any other person tO ene 


ob” 


reco" 
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3 Speaks is indicated by writing in the appropriate 
Number when the response occurs. The same pro- 
dure is used for recording the responses of cach 
Person present, excluding the psychologist. At the 
énd of an hour's session, the record will show the 
txtent of verbal relationships each person has made 
With the other members in the group. 
To be recorded as a directed response, the re- 
sponse should possess one of the following four 
ualities: mention of the recipient's name; mention 
of a second person singular “you” in such a way 
hat there is no doubt about the referent; a com- 
e sentence answer to another person’s question 
wa wh was directed to the subsequent speaker; and 
‘ooking directly at the person with whom he is 
speaking. The implication here is that only one per- 
‘on among those present can be identified as capable 
df meeting the needs of the speaker at that moment. 
There are also some qualities which definitely ex- 
Clude remarks from being recorded as directed ones. 
hese are simple Yes-No answers or answers which 
are incomplete or incoherent sentences, A response 
Which elaborates on the response of another but is 
not directed to anyone particularly as well as a 
Toadcasting response which is said to the group as 
4 whole or for anyone who chooses to be concerned, 
ikewise is not credited. Where there is the slightest 
doubt as to whether or not a response is directed to 
è Specific person, the response should not be tabu- 
‘ated. The type of response that may be described 
as “thinking aloud” most often is undirected. 
k Groups observed were inpatient therapeutic groups 
mental hospital settings. The groups were well- 
Practiced, the members of each group having met 
together for over a month, Consequently, the re- 
Sults given in this study represent a favorable con- 
tition of participation, It would be expected that 
Members of groups in earlier stages of development 
Would be less inclined to direct remarks to so many 
; “lferent persons present. 


TABLE 1 


Comparing THE PERCENTAGE OF MEMBER INTER- 
RELATIONSHIPS AND AVERAGE NUMBER OF 
INTERRELATIONSIUPS FOR 55 OBSERVA- 

TIONS OF VARIED SIZE Groups 


ee ere = 
x Percentage of 
Group | Number 


Average number relationships 


size of groups interrelationships possible 
observed per group Efo 
= En(n — 1) 
a 3 20.0 800 
Si ll 37.1 .732 
EN 3 33.6 440 
1344 8 57.8 348 
Riz 11 53.4 318 
eis 8 57.8 .248 
| 19-99 7 40.5 141 
4 50.0 34 
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100 
90 
80 
70 
60 
5o 


40 


Percentage of possible relationships 


10 
Group Size 


20 


Fic. 1. Mean percentage values representing the 
extent of relationship initiated during verbal inter- 
change between members of varied sizes. 


The age range of the members varied from 14 to 
70, the average representing the usual membership 
of psychotherapeutic groups in state institutions for 
treatment of severe personality disorders. No records 
were made on distribution of sex but, since hetero- 
geneity was a feature of group composition, it is 
roughly estimated that males and females were 
equally distributed. All types of diagnostic categories 
were represented in these groups. There was little 
preponderance of any one type. Although most 
patients were considered as potentially active treat- 
ment patients, a few in each group were regressed. 
In all, 55 groups were observed with most of the 
observation falling between groups composed of 
11 and 18 members. 


RESULTS 


There is a marked reduction in the percentage 
measure, but not the observed number of inter- 
actions when group size reaches 9 members. This 
is shown in Table 1 by comparing average num- 
ber of interrelationships per group with the per- 
centage for each group size represented. There is 
also a marked change with 17 or more members 
present. Based on these data a desirable level of 
verbal interaction would be determined by the 


aims of a particular type group. Obviously, for 
those who are quite reticent and interact with 
extreme difficulty, more opportunity should arise 
in a group with less than 9 members. Others 


could profit from groups having up to 16 
members, 
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Figure 1 shows the distribution of the observed 
number of initiated relationships translated into 
percentage of relationships possible. ‘The sug- 
gested curve of distribution emphasizes more 
clearly the effect of group size on the extent of 
interrelationships that may be expected. 

It is recognized that the types of interactions 
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may be a much more important ig | 
than their frequency of occurrence. W ee a 
increase in participation between MEMS s | 
desirable feature of group process. the fini ns 
presented are likely to be of value in & 
organization. \ 
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RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PROBABILITY OF ITEM ENDORSEMENT AN 
SOCIAL DESIRABILITY SCALE VALUE FOR HIGH AND 


LOW GROUPS ON EDWARDS’ SD SCALE? 


ALLEN L. EDWARDS asp JERALD N, WALKER 


University of Washington 


There is considerable evidence to show that 
the probability of a True response to a person- 
ality item can be predicted quite accurately from 
a knowledge of the social desirability scale value 
of the item (Cowen & Tongas, 1959; Edwards, 
1953, 1957a, 1957b, 1959; Hanley, 1956). If the 
items in an inventory are scaled for social de- 
sirability, then a socially desirable or socially 
undesirable response to an item can be defined in 
terms of the scale value of the item. A socially 
desirable response is defined as a True response 
to an item with a socially desirable scale value 
or a False response to an item with a socially 
undesirable scale value. A socially undesirable re- 
sponse is defined as a True response to an item 
with a socially undesirable scale value or a False 
response to an item with a socially desirable scale 
value (Edwards, 1957b). 

Edwards (1957b) has developed the Social De- 
sirability (SD) scale to measure the tendency of 
subjects to give socially desirable responses to 
personality items. All of the 39 items in the SD 
scale are keyed for socially desirable responses, 
but 30 items are also keyed False and only 9 are 
keyed True. Because of the imbalance in True- 
False keying of the SD scale, Wiggins (1959), 
Jackson and Messick (1958), and Couch and 
Keniston (1961) have Suggested that the SD 
scale may be measuring an acquiescent tendency 
rather than a tendency to give socially desirable 
responses. Evidence has been presented by Ed- 


1 This research was supported in Part by Research 
Grant M-4075 from the National Institute of Men- 
tal Health, United States Public Health Service, 


961) 
wards (1957b) and Edwards and Walker A - 
which indicates that acquiescence is not 
portant component of the SD scale. ide ful 

The present study was designed to p social 
ther evidence on the acquiescence oe € 
desirability interpretations of scores On ect the 
scale. If low scores on the SD scale re res ! 
tendency to respond True and high tendencie® 
tendency to respond False, then such ton 


the 5°, 
should operate over the entire range ° igh and 
cial desirability continuum. Thus, for ff prob: 


Low SD groups, the regression lines n ; 
ability of a True response (Y) on the 50 item 
sirability scale values (X) of a given set e 
should, according to the acquiescence me regt?” 
tion of the SD scale, be parallel with t a high 
sion line for the Low SD group having * 
Y intercept than that for the High 5 have A 
Thus, the Low SD group should a that 
higher mean probability of a True resP° 
the High SD group. f the pe 
A social desirability interpretation © a uf 
scal2 would result in the same predicti p a 
acquiescence interpretation with respe 
difference in the Y intercepts. However, 0 
cial desirability interpretation af the would “ip 
would predict that the regression lines cross: va 
be parallel but rather that they would thi stech 
the line for the High SD group having pat 
slope. The basis for this prediction b 
High Sp subjects should have 2 i 
ability of a True response than Low ale Yoga 
for items with socially desirable ae val 
For items with socially undesirable 5 
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TABLE 1 
MEANS AND RANGES OF SCORES ON THE SD SCALE 
FOR THR JROUPS OF SUBJECTS 


Group | Male N Female N 


Tord V x Range 
nieh | 42 43 85 36.588 | 35-39 
eig o2 48 TO 326860 3134 
SON E 40 $2 25.951 12-30 
ie 


the difference in the 
versed with the Low § 
Probability of 


probabilities should be re- 
D group having the greater 
Sores on ih ges response. Furthermore. if 
enced by tel i scale are relatively unintlu- 
mean probat i ency to respond True, then the 
and Love as ity of a True response for the High 

» groups should be much the same. 


, METHOD 
adma ale and 150 items irom the EPPS were 
Pee gair standard instructions to 237 stu- 
divided a eee of W ashington, Subjects were 
States: Rae i ree groups on the basis of their SD 
there is i se from both sexes were pooled, since 
little dey (Edwards, 1957b) to show that 
able 4 ruo is to be expected with such pooling. 
with ka a i composition of each of the groups 
stile: respective means and ranges on the SD 
Peter desirability scale values of the 150 EPPS 
nee I DI from a previous study (Ed- 
nals i ees For each SD group, the probability of 
Tsement for cach of the 150 EPPS items was 


obtai A A ity 
hee and thes i probabilities were correlated with 
social desirability scale values of the items 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

SE onl gives the means and variances of the 
elon of endorsement for the 150 EPPS 
Nn a for each, of the separate groups, The means 
i mewhat higher than those obtained in an- 
er study (Edwards, 1959) in which the items 
Used 2 n teTpersonal Check List (ICL) were 
Ts a he difference between the means in the 
in the udies can be attributed to the differences 
dete tes desirability scale values of the two 
BIAIS items, The set of EPPS items has a 
Proportion of items at the desirable end 

A a ne desirability contitiuum, than does 
tain Pte items. Thus. we would expect to 
fon the igher mean probability of endorsement 
Icy, EPPS items than for the items of the 


the cording to the acquiescence interpretation of 
higher Scale, the Low SD group should have a 

: mean probability of endorsement of the 
“For th 


lorsement | ICL items, the mean probability of en- 


for males was .48 and for females .46. 
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EPPS items than the High SD group. whereas 
the actual difference is in the reverse direction. 
In accordance with the social desirability inter- 
pretation of the SD scale, the difference between 
the means for the Low and High SD groups is 
not statistically significant (p > .70). 

The correlations between probability of en- 
dorsement and social desirability scale values of 
the items are .844, .710, and .731 for the High, 
Middle. and Low SD groups, respectively. The 
difference between the correlations for the High 
and Low SD groups is statistically significant 
(b < 01). 

It is clear, from the values of the regression 
coeficients for the separate groups, that the re- 
gression lines are not parallel but rather that 
they cross in accordance with the social desir- 
ability interpretation of the SD scale. As ex- 
pected, the slope of the line for the High SD 
group is steeper than that for the Low SD group. 
The diference in the slopes of the regression 
lines is statistically significant (p < .01). 


SUMMARY 


Predictions as to the nature of the regression 
lines of probability of endorsement on social de- 
sirability scale values for High, Middle, and Low 
SD groups were based on an acquiescence and a 
social desirability interpretation of the SD scale. 
The SD scale and a set of 150 items from the 
EPPS were administered to 237 college students. 
The subjects were divided into three separate 
groups on the basis of their scores on the SD 
scale. For each group separately. the regression 
line of probability of endorsement on social de- 
sirability scale values of the EPPS items was ob- 
tained. The form of the regression lines was that 
predicted by the social desirability interpreta- 
tion of the SD scale, rather than that predicted 
by the acquiescence interpretation. Furthermore, 
contrary to the acquiescence interpretation, the 
mean probability of a True response to the 
EPPS items was not greater for the Low SD 
group than for the High SD group. 


TABLE 2 

MEANS, VARIANCES, AND REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS 
OF ĪTEM_PROBABILITIES (F) AND CorRELATIO 
BETWEEN ITEM PROBABILITIES AND SOCIAL 
DESIRABILITY SCALE VAL 

THREE SD Groups 


Group | F s? ry | by | Sy.z* 
High SD | 645 | oso | s4 | 28 | 025 
Middle SD | .626 | 087 | 1710 24 | 043 
Low SD | 633 | .069 | .731 | 22 | .032 
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